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INTRODUCTION. 


We  have  seen  no  reason  for  changing  the  sentiments  which, 
as  we  stated  in  our  Fifth  Annual  Report,  formed  our  guiding 
principle  in  conducting  our  investigations.  "We  have,  although 
besought  and  importuned,  and  sometimes  threatened,  by  vari- 
ious  interests  to  adopt  this  or  that  plan  of  procedure,  endeav- 
ored to  carry  out  our  original  idea  of  making  investigations 
first,  and,  when  satisfied  of  the  facts,  stating  our  conclusions 
fully  and  fearlessly. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau,  herewith  pre- 
sented, is  the  outgrowth  of  the  fifth.  We  have  here  continued 
the  subjects  which,  in  the  main,  made  up  the  last  year's 
report. 

Part  I.  of  this  Report  is  in  response  to  the  Resolve,  Chap. 
62,  of  the  Resolves  of  1874,  and  we  earnestly  commend  the 
recommendations  therein  contained  to  the  careful  attention  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Part  II.  is  a  departure  from  ordinary  official  work,  but  we 
conceived  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  and,  having  laid 
the  foundation  for  it  in  our  last  report,  have  here  given  the 
results  of  a  much  more  extensive  investis-ation  into  the  effects 
of  employment  upon  the  young  and  developing  female.  The 
preparation  of  Part  II.  has  been  under  the  special  charge  of 
Azcl  Ames,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  of  Wakefield,  and  he  has  done  his 
work  faithfully.  Our  thanks,  and  those  of  over-worked  girls 
everywhere,  arc  certainly  due  Dr.  Ames. 

Part  III.  should  inspire  legislative  action,  and  we  have 
clearly  indicated  what,  in  our  opinion,  as  the  result  of  full 
consideration,  that  action  should  be. 

Part  IV.  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this 
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report,  for  it  gives  the  condition,  income,  cost  of  living,  etc., 
of  three  hnndred  and  ninety-seven  families  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  various  presentations  of  facts,  deduced  from  the 
original  returns,  are  novel  and  very  valuable.  We  have  in 
Chap.  X.  of  this  part  taken  for  a  basis  of  comparison  an 
economic  law  propounded  by  Dr.  Engel,  of  Prussia. 

Wo  know  of  no  report,  home  or  foreign,  in  which  results 
have  been  based  on  so  extensive  investigations  as  those  form- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  features  presented  in  Part  lY. 

Part  V.  treats  of  co-operation,  a  subject  gradually  assuming 
more  and  more  importance  in  the  world,  but  on  which  but 
few  reliable  statistics  have  as  yet  been  presented  in  this 
country.  We  have  made  this  part  as  full  and  as  complete  as 
possible. 

Besides  the  investis^ations  carried  on  during  the  vear  clos- 
iug  March  1,  1875,  and  the  preparation  of  this  Report,  the 
Bureau  has,  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  386  of  Acts  of 
1874,  perfected  the  preliminary  work  for  taking  the  Decennial 
Industrial  Statistics  and  Census  of  the  State.  The  wisdom  of 
taking  legislative  action  upon  this  subject  a  year  in  advance 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  discovery  of  many  addi- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
State  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  recognized  had  legislation  been  deferred 
till  the  present  session. 

A  great  many  towns  reported  industries  which  did  not 
exist  in  1865  or  which  were  not  then  reported  upon.  One 
of  the  greatest  errors  in  census-taking  in  the  State  and 
nation  has  been  in  deferring  all  legislation  connected  with  it  till 
just  previous  to  the  time  when  the  work  should  be  commenced. 
By  virtue  of  the  Act  referred  to,  avc  have  been  enabled  to 
adopt  features  in  the  collection,  tabulation  and  presentation 
of  fiicts  that  will  give  to  the  State,  during  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature,  a  full  and  complete  statistical  account  of  the 
industry  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  work  has  demanded 
the  attention  of  part  of  our  force  almost  constantly  since  last 
Jul}',  and  the  office  is  now  at  work  upon  matter  relative  to 
the  proper  comparison  of  the  presentations  of  1875  with  those 
of  the  past. 
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In  our  investigations  and  the  presentation  of  results,  we 
have  received  most  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Pidgin,  Mr.  Oren  W.  Weaver,  Mr.  Wm.  Bower,  Azel  Ames, 
Jr.,  M.D.,  and  Mr.  Sam'l  M.  Barton,  and  to  them  as  well  as  to 
Misses  Cornelia  H.  Burroughs,  Lizzie  M.  Davis,  E.  W.  Har- 
rington, Jennie  R.  Moorhead,  and  L.  J.  Sanderson,  our 
warmest  thanks  are  due,  for  each  and  every  one  has  brought, 
besides  the  requisite  ability,  that  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
ojSice  which  renders  assistance  doubly  valuable. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Alsager  Hay 
Hill,  Esq.,  editor  of  "The  (London)  Labour  News";  J.  C. 
Earn,  Esq.,  of  the  Manchester  (Eng.)  "Co-operative  News," 
and  to  Messrs.  Baker  &  Redgrave  (London),  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Factories.  Various  bureaus  in  Germany  have 
kindly  furnished  us  with  late  reports  and  documents.  The 
three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  families  who  furnished  the 
facts  for  Part  IV.,  deserve  also  the  thanks  of  this  office. 

The  continuance  of  this  Bureau  is  a  subject  upon  which  a 
variety  of  opinions  exists.  After  the  completion  of  the  In- 
dustrial Statistics,  to  be  taken  this  year,  the  legitimate  work 
of  the  Bureau,  under  the  existing  law  creating  it,  would  bo 
very  limited,  and  could  be  conducted  without  the  existence  of 
a  special  department. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  continue  investigations  regarding  labor, 
commerce,  the  industrial,  social,  sanitary  and  educational 
conditions  of  life  in  all  respects,  then  the  organic  law  under 
which  the  Bureau  works  should  be  broadened  and  power 
adequate  to  its  desired  usefulness  be  given  it.  A  Bureau  of 
Statistics  on  a  broad  and  comprehensive  basis  can  be  of  great 
service  to  the  State.  The  prejudice  against  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  on  the  subject  of  Labor  has  been  such  as  to  greatly 
paralyze  its  work. 

The  very  inception  of  the  idea  of  creating  the  present 
department  was  under  the  excitement  of  labor  movements, 
and  the  Bureau  was  an  outgrowth  of  that  excitement ;  now,  it 
should  be  put  upon  a  broader  basis,  or  else  abolished,  and 
leave  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  proper  Bureau  of 
Statistics  to  be  regulated  by  future  needs.  There  has  been  a 
perennial  conflict  regarding  the  office,  and  there  always  will 
be  as  long  as  it  exists  under  its  present  organic  law. 
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The  nation  sustains  a  Bureau  of  Statistics ;  several  States 
arc  attempting  to  do  the  same ;  Massachusetts,  above  all 
States  in  the  Union,  should  have  a  department  devoted  to 
statistics  of  all  kinds,  but  such  department  should  compre- 
hend vastly  more  than  is  comprehended  by  the  law  which 
created  this. 

The  Bureau,  under  the  law  of  1874,  will  accomplish  more 
than  it  could  ordinarily  do  in  a  dozen  years,  and  one  full 
report  will  bo  worth  a  dozen  consecutive  ones. 

While  we  have  aimed  to  make  the  accompanying  Report 
valuable,  its  worth  is  slight  compared  with  the  value  of  a 
proper  report  under  the  law  of  last  year. 

The  Bureau,  then,  should  be  allowed  to  complete  the  busi- 
ness specially  imposed  upon  it  by  the  legislature  of  1874,  and 
this  would  require  at  least  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months, 
after  which  its  investigations  should  be  conducted  under  more 
comprehensive  organic  law,  or  its  duties  transferred  to  some 
other  department,  thereby  avoiding  the  expense  of  a  separate 
Bureau. 


Part    I. 


THE  EDUCATION  OP  WORKING  CHILDEEN. 


Chap.     I. — Introduction. 

Chap.    II. — England:  The  Beginning  of  the  Factory  System,  and 
THE   Development  of   Legislation  regarding   the 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  Young. 
Prussia :  The  State  of  Education  and  brief  Digest  op 
Laavs  relating  thereto. 

Chap.  III. — The  Half-Time  Schools  of  Massachusetts. 

Chap.  IV. — Considerations  regarding  the  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  Young. 
The  Duty  of  Massachusetts. 
Summary  and  Recommendations. 


Part  I. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOEKING  CHILDEEN. 


CHAPTER   I. 
Introduction. 


In  answer  to  a  resolve  of  the  last  legislature  [chap.  62, 
Eesolves  of  1874],  a  transcript  of  which  is  found  below,  the 
bureau  submits  the  following  report,  embracing  the  matter 
contained  in  Part  I  of  this  volume  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  bureau  of  statistics  on  the  subject  of  labor 
is  directed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  education  of  children  emplo3-ed 
in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  report  the  same  to  the  next 
general  court,  with  the  next  annual  report  of  said  bureau. 

By  the  words  of  the  resolution,  we  are  plainly  restricted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the  education  of  one  class  of 
children  only ;  and,  indeed,  we  could  not  properly  be  called 
upon  to  consider  education  except  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
working  class,  its  general  concern  being  within  the  province 
of  another  department.  We  have  not  desired  to  depart  from 
these  limitations  ;  but,  naturally,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
in  the  presentation  of  any  plan  for  the  education  -^f  this  class 
of  children,  to  avoid  some  discussion  of  the  general  j."inciples 
of  the  subject,  and  the  suggestions  we  have  made  are  such 
that  we  have  been  compelled  to  a  greater  elaboration  than 
would  have  been  necessary  or  proper  had  they  been  different. 

It  is  evident  that  our  present  system  falls  far  short  of  sup- 
plying a  sound  elementary  education  to  those  children  who 
are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  labor  in  our  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  we  have  pushed  our 
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inTeistig'catioos  ;  and  while  the  resohition  calls  upon  us  to  pre- 
-•*pare  and  present  a  "plan,"  we  cannot   intelligently  comply 
^  withoujfc  giving' to  the  legislature  our  considerations  upon  the 
r^subject.     That  this  may  be  of  that  broad  character  which  the 
serious  contemplation  of  a  scheme  for  the  best  elementary 
training  of  operative  children  demands,  we  have  thought  it 
best  to  consider  the  matter  from  the  governmental  idea  of  our 
nation,  and  have,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  weigh  well  the 
effect  of  factory  school  systems  in  countries  where  the  mon- 
archical idea  prevails. 

In  our  last  report  we  clearly  indicated  a  policy  which  we 
venture  to  hope  the  immediate  future  will  see  expressed  in 
the  law  of  this  state,  as  it  is  already  in  the  laws  of  some  other 
lands.  We  then  said,  speaking  of  the  education  and  employ- 
ment of  young  persons  and  cliildren  ;  "  We  believe  in  the 
extremest  legislation  in  this  direction,  and  could  we  have  the 
power  given  us,  we  would  not  allow  a  girl  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  to  be  employed  in  any  kind  of  a  factory  or  workshop. 
If  she  could  be  free  till  she  reached  the  ago  of  twenty,  man- 
kind would  be  the  gainer." 

This  expression  met  with  such  hearty  and  earnest  approval 
upon  all  sides,  all  over  the  country,  that  we  have  taken  it  for 
the  basis  of  the  plan  which  we  shall  lay  before  the  general 
court,  feeling  that  if  that  plan  is  adopted  or  the  way  paved 
for  its  future  adoption,  mankind  will  indeed  be  the  gainer,  and 
the  state  saved  serious  consequences  in  the  future.  AVe 
believe  that  upon  this  subject  hinge  all  labor  questions,  and 
that  all  issues  which  come  up  incidentally  are  but  subordinate 
to  it,  and  that  when  the  state  earnestly  and  actively  under- 
takes the  education  or  elementary  training  of  the  child- workers 
of  the  state,  she  will  find  no  vexed  labor  questions  which  will 
at  all  disturb  her  peace  ;  that  when  she  learns,  as  Prussia  has 
learned,  and  even  as  Brazil  has  learned,  that  the  nation  has  as 
much  right  to  clothe  its  pupils  as  it  has  to  furnish  them  with 
books,  fuel,  rooms  and  teachers,  she  will  be  far  on  the  way 
toward  solving  other  difficult  problems  in  social  and  political 
science,  and  in  a  condition  for  the  consideration,  without  dis- 
turbance, of  some  of  those  vital,  but,  as  now  thought,  [esthetic 
questions  which  bear  upon  the  future  soundness  of  our  national 
structure. 
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In  obedience  to  the  demand  of  the  legislature,  we  imme- 
diately entered  into  an  examination  of  the  educational  facili- 
ties afforded  to  this  class  of  children  in  some  of  the  most 
highly  civilized  European  states,  and  also  in  our  own  state. 

The  latter  was  performed  by  personal  inspection  of  the  few 
factory  schools  in  the  state,  by  which  we  were  enabled,  from 
contact  with  the  teachers  and  pupils,  to  understand  clearly 
the  want  which  is  to  be  supplied,  to  judge  intelligently  of  the 
worth  or  worthlessness  of  the  schools  in  operation,  to  perceive 
the  tendency  of  the  system,  and  to  form  a  well-digested 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  extending  it.  The  result  of 
that  examination  will  appear  in  its  proper  place. 

We  have  indulged  but  very  little  in  statistics,  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  few  that  we  consider  reliable.  There  is  no 
kind  of  information  so  valuable  to  the  worker  in  problems  of 
social  science  as  the  statistical,  when  it  is  derived  from 
original  investigation,  honestly  made,  by  competent  persons ; 
but  when  any  of  these  requisites  are  wanting,  it  is  the  most 
misleading  and  worthless.  The  opportunities  which  have 
been  afforded  us  by  the  action  of  the  last  legislature,  we  trust 
will  result,  another  year,  in  supplying  full  and  complete  in- 
formation respecting  the  condition  of  education  in  the  state. 

We  have  no  doubt,  from  such  data  as  we  are  able  to  obtain, 
that  there  are,  as  we  stated  in  our  last  report,  25,000  children 
in  the  state,  growing  up  without  any,  or  but  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  education  ;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  exact  and  trustworthy  figures,  we  ask  each  citizen  to  con- 
sider his  own  neighborhood,  to  read  the  reports  of  local  school 
boards,  and  to  collate  the  result  with  the  returns,  respecting 
illiteracy,  of  the  last  United  States  census. 

There  exists  in  England  a  system  of  schools  denominated 
"half-time,"  established  originally  for  the  education  of  factory 
children,  but  extended  afterwards  to  the  working  children  in 
other  large  manufactories,  as  the  fictile,  glass,  and  iron,  and 
latterly  to  those  in  nearly  all  the  small  workshops  where 
various  trades  and  occupations  are  carried  on.  Yet  these 
half-time  schools  are  not  such  as  we  have.  The  half-time 
school  of  Massachusetts  is  a  special  school,  maintained  ex- 
clusively for  children  who  attend  school  one-half  of  each  day, 
for  one-half  of  each  year,  and  who  work  the  other  half  day  of 
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the  same  half  year,  and,  presumably,  the  whole  of  each  day  of 
the  remaining  half  year,  and  pursue  this  plan  from  year  to  year. 

We  have  another  kind  of  special  school,  commonly  called 
half-time,  but  which  is  more  properly  a  factory  school,  where 
children  attend  continuously  for  three  months,  and  pursue 
their  calling,  which  is  chiefly  that  of  auxiliaries  to  adults 
in  factories,  for  the  remaining  nine  months,  repeating  this 
process  of  three  months'  schooling  and  nine  months'  labor 
each  successive  year. 

But  in  England  no  special  schools  exist  for  half-time 
scholars  ;  but  instead,  a  system  of  half-day  attendance  on  any 
school  which  the  parent  may  select.  The  children's  hours  of 
labor  per  day  are  restricted,  and  a  certain  number  of  hours' 
attendance  at  some  school  demanded  for  each  day  ;  or  in  some 
avocations  the  labor  is  full  for  one  day  and  school  attendance 
is  intermitted,  and  surceases  on  the  next  and  school  attend- 
ance is  required, — so  that  there  are  three  full  days  of  labor  and 
three  of  school  each  week. 

We  have  given  a  somewhat  extended  synopsis  of  the 
various  les^islative  acts  erecting:  and  afFectinof  this  educational 
scheme  of  England,  and  as  the  laws  introducing  and  regu- 
lating factory  inspection  are  concomitant  with  them,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  do  this  properly,  without  at  the  same  time  some- 
what developing  the  latter.  But  the  question  of  children's 
labor  is  of  so  much  consequence  in  determining  to  what  extent 
we  can  educate  them,  that  we  think  the  value  of  the  results 
of  our  investigations  is  greatly  enhanced  by  this  method  of 
presentation.  And  for  the  better  comprehension  of  its  bear- 
ings, and  as  showing  its  tendency,  we,  have  adverted  briefly 
in  the  outset  to  the  social  state  in  a  previous  period,  and  the 
forces  which  played  so  important  a  part  in  changing  that 
social  state,  developing  thereby  the  necessity  for  legislation. 

For  many  of  the  facts  in  this  division  of  our  subject,  we  are 
indebted  to  a  recent  work,  written  by  Herr  Von  PIcner, 
and  introduced  to  the  English  public  by  Hon.  A.  J.  Mun- 
dolla,  M.  P. 

It  is  a  vade  mecum  of  information  relating  to  factory  legis- 
lation and  the  education  of  working  children  in  England. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Factory  System  in  England. 

In  1769,  Eicbard  Arkwright  secured  a  patent  for  a  process 
of  spinning  by  rollers.  Tbis  invention  was  tbe  same  in  prin- 
ciple, tbougb  different  in  many  of  tbe  details,  as  tbat  devised  by 
John  Wyatt,  an  ingenious  mecbauic  of  Birmingbam,  in  1738. 
Wyatt's  claims  to  originality  of  design  were  conclusively 
proved  by  Mr.  Baines,  in  bis  bistory  of  tbe  cotton  manufac- 
ture, and  by  all  writers  since  bave  been  considered  as  estab- 
lished. 

Arkwrigbt  took  tbe  principle  embodied  in  Wyatt's  machine, 
elaborated  and  improved  its  details ;  in  short,  made  it  work, 
and  proved  once  more  that  "  it  is  not  the  inventpr,  but  the 
man  who  makes  his  fortune  by  tbe  invention,  tbat  wins  tbe 
honor."  He  bad  been  a  barber  previous  to  tbis  time,  and 
lathered  and  scraped  tbe  jowls  of  all  who  came  for  a  penny 
a  piece ;  but  whether  bis  assiduity  was  insufficient,  or  his 
talents  were  not  such  as  were  needed  for  success  in  this 
ancient  mystery,  it  is  related  tbat  bis  friends,  on  an  im- 
portant occasion,  made  a  subscription  to  purchase  him  a 
decent  suit  of  clothes. 

In  1792,  tbis  knight  of  tbe  blade  died  as  Sir  Pachard  Ark- 
wrigbt, leaving  to  bis  son  bis  factories,  valued  at  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars.  Fifty  years  later,  this  son,  Richard 
Arkwrigbt,  Esq.,  of  Wilersley  Castle,  possessed  of  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  accumulated  by  tbe  labor  of  children  who 
toiled  daily  in  his  factories  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours, 
followed  his  father,  the  whilom  barber  of  Preston,  to  the 
abjection  of  the  grave. 

Tbe  period  covered  by  the  lives  of  tbe  two  Arkwrights, 
saw  produced  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  changes  in  a  people 
that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Previous  to  this  inven- 
tion, the  spinning  of  yarn  and  the  weaving  of  cloth  had  been 
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carried  on  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  The  whir  of  the 
spinuing-whccl  and  the  clack  of  the  hand-loom  were  to  be 
heard  in  every  cottage.  The  children  grew  up  beneath  the 
eyes  of  the  parents,  whose  earnings  were  ample  to  insure 
beef,  mutton  or  pork,  at  least  once  a  day,  while  the  cloth 
which  they  w^ove  was  their  own  to  wear  or  to  sell.  Quite 
different  was  it  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  factory  operative 
toiled  fifteen  hours  a  day  at  the  manufacture  of  cloth  which 
she  might  not  w^ear,  though  she  was  the  nearest  to  naked  of 
any- one  in  Britain. 

In  17G7,  Hargreaves  brought  forward  his  spinning-jenny; 
but  the  spinners  of  his  native  county  gathered  in  a  mob, 
ejected  him  from  his  house,  and  while  they  handled  his  person 
roughly,  they  inflicted  on  his  jenny  an  injury  which  touched 
him  more  sorely,  for  they  utterly  demolished  it.  He  retired 
to  Nottingham,  and,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  James,  erected 
a  small  mill.  In  1770  he  secured  a  patent  on  his  machine. 
The  water-frame  of  Arkwright  (so  called  from  w^ater  being 
used  as  a  motive  power)  and  the  spinning-jenny  of  Har- 
greaves were  immediately  brought  into  combination.  In 
1785,  Mr.  Crompton,  of  Bolton,  produced  his  spinning-mule. 

In  1787,  Dr.  Cartwright  established,  at  Doncaster,  a  weav- 
ing factory  containing  twenty  looms,  the  power  for  which 
was  produced  by  a  bull. 

Many  of  the  first  mills  erected  were  driven  by  horse- 
power; but,  very  quickly,  wherever  there  was  a  stream  of 
sufficient  fall  of  water,  the  modern  factory,  four  or  five  stories 
in  height  and  three  hundred  or  more  feet  in  length,  arose. 
The  application  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  immediately  fol- 
lowed. So  that,  in  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  England 
completely  changed  her  system  of  manufactures  ;  or  rather 
she  may  be  said  to  have  destroyed  it,  for  the  delicate  mani- 
pulation of  the  hand  was  no  longer  needed.  Automatic 
machines,  subservient  to  the  will  of  a  harnessed  giant,  super- 
seded the  skill  of  hand  and  strength  of  muscle.  Domestic 
manufacture  ended,  and  the  social  condition  involved  in  it 
fell  into  decay.  The  cottager  ceased  to  spin,  since  spin- 
ning a  single  thread  he  could  not  compete  with  machines 
which  spun  hundreds  in  the  same  time ;  his  loom  became 
silent   from   a  similar  reason, — and,  from  earning   twenty- 
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eight  sbillings  a  "week,  he  found  himself  unable  to  earn  any- 
thing. So  the  acre  of  laud  on  "which,  at  odd  "whiles,  he  and 
his  family  practised  husbandry,  had  to  be  given  up.  The 
factory  seemed  to  be  the  only  protection  from  immediate 
starvation,  and  to  this  he  took  not  kindly ;  to  his  mind  it 
but  deferred  starvation  for  a  space,  and  its  discipline  and  its 
restraints  -were  unsuited  to  the  free  and  uncontrolled  ransre 
which  had  been  generated  in  him.  Moreover,  not  often  were 
they  situated  in  his  immediate  neighborhood ;  the  new  use 
for  water-power  led  to  their  construction  in  remote  districts, 
on  the  banks  of  streams  which  might  furnish  the  needed 
power. 

The  time  which  gave  rise  to  the  phrase  of  "  merrie  Eng- 
land" waned  rapidly.  Twenty  years  saw  the  system  of 
cottage  manufacture  decline  to  a  merely  nominal  position  and 
the  modern  factory  system  arise  in  its  stead.  The  decline 
of  the  one  carried  with  it  much  that  was  of  value  in  pre- 
serving the  social  order  and  distributing  with  some  consider- 
able measure  of  equity  the  rewards  and  the  obligations  of 
labor.  The  advent  of  the  other  brought  with  it  much  that 
was  subversive  of  all  those  pleasures  and  comforts  which 
the  word  hotne  su2:2:e&>^s  to  Eno;lish  ears,  and  much  that  was 
destructive  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  ;  but  the  march  of 
the  human  intellect,  like  the  march  of  all  conquerors,  stays 
not  for  human  suffering.  The  evils  of  the  factory  system 
were  the  evils  inherent  in  the  sudden  accession  of  power ; 
but,  like  the  evils  of  lusty  manhood,  they  depreciate  with 
age  as  other  appreciating  powers  come  into  play. 

The  cottagers  showed  a  vehement  dislike  to  the  factories 
and  a  disinclination  to  work  in  them,  and  the  manufacturers 
quickly  discovered  that  a  machine  went  neither  faster  nor 
slower  with  an  adult  workman  to  tend  it  than  with  a  child. 

Then  began  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents.  Children  were 
brought  by  thousands  from  the  large  cities  and  towns  to  the 
mills.  The  agent  of  a  factory,  desirous  of  obtaining  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  children,  visited  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  of  a  town  or  city  and  contracted  with  them  for  the 
requisite  supply.  Indentures  were  made  out,  and  signed  by 
both  parties,  by  which  the  children  were  bound  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one  ;  then  they  were  handed  over  to  their  new  musters. 
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Thus  they  were  sold  into  a  worse  slavery  than  any  the 
southern  states  of  America  ever  knew,  inasmuch  as  their 
masters  were  more  avaricious,  and  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment, unlike  the  agricultural  slavery  of  the  South,  involved 
no  waiting  for  the  operation  of  nature's  laws.  The  uiasters 
of  the  factories  seldom  visited  them,  and  the  overseers  were 
paid  for  the  quantity  of  cloth  or  yarn  produced.  AVork  con- 
tinued from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  oftentimes  more, 
while  some  more  avaricious  manufacturers  employed  a  day 
and  a  night  set  of  hands,  and  the  machinery  never  stopped 
from  week's  bejjinnins:  to  week's  end  ;  so  that  it  was  a  common 
saying  in  Lancashire  that  the  children's  beds  were  never  cold. 
Herded  together,  for  the  little  remnant  of  the  night,  in 
crowded  dormitories,  meagrely  fed,  scantily  clothed,  and 
forced  to  such  continuous  labor,  refused  the  privilege  of  ever 
sitting  down  at  that  labor  for  a  moment's  rest,  under  the  peril 
of  brutal  chastisement,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fevers  broke  out 
of  alarming  virulence.  Deaths  were  so  frequent  in  some 
factories  that  the  overseers,  out  of  a  decent  sense  of  shame  or 
fear  of  public  opinion,  sent  the  bodies  by  night  into  other 
parishes  to  be  buried. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  ages  at  which  children 
usually  began  work.  This  table  is  made  up  from  rctupis 
obtained  at  the  instance  of  the  House  of  Lords,  at  a  period 
some  years  later  thau  that  we  are  describing,  but  it  illustrates 
the  former  as  well  as  the  later  period.  The  investigation 
embraced  the  examination  of  six  factories  in  Stockport. 


Age,  at  which  they  began  to  tvorlc  in  the  Factories. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel,  himself  engaged  in  manufiictures  more 
extensively  than  most,  was  the  first  to  really  arouse  the  public 
attention  to  this  condition  of  aifairs.  His  speeches  reviewed 
and  exposed  at  length  the  evils  which  we  have  only  glanced 
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at,  and  the  bill  which  he  brought  forward  for  their  mitiga- 
tion was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  legislative  steps  lohich 
will  lead  undoubtedly  to  tlie  prohibition  of  all  labor  for 
children^  and ])rovide  convpulsorily  for  their  education. 

Legislation  eegarding  the  Education  and  Labor 
or  THE  Young. 

In  1802,  Sir  Kobert  Peel  introduced  and  secured  the  passage 
of  a  bill  [24  Geo.  3,  c.  73]  "for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  and  morals  of  apprentices  and  others,  employed  in 
cotton  and  other  mills,  and  in  cotton  and  other  factories." 

This  bill  provided  that,  at  all  times,  factories  and  mills 
should  be  properly  ventilated,  and  that  they  should  be  white- 
washed twice  a  year  ;  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  not  exceed 
twelve  a  day,  to  be  taken  between  six  a.  m.  and  nine  p.  m.  ; 
that  night  work  should  gradually  diminish,  and  cease  altogether 
in  June,  1804 ;  that  each  apprentice  should  receive  a  complete 
suit  of  clothing  every  year ;  that  the  sexes  should  be  separated 
in  their  sleeping  apartments  ;  that  they  should  be  instructed 
in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  during  some  part  of  each 
working  day,  and  in  the  Bible  on  Sunday,  and  that  the  justices 
of  the  peace  of  each  district  should  appoint  two  visitors,  hav- 
ing supervision  over  the  district,  whose  business  it  should  be 
to  procure  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 

This  law  was  odious  to  the  manufacturers,  and  operated  for 
a  time  as  a  restraint  npon  those  meditating  the  establishment 
of  other  factories ;  Lut  the  introduction  of  the  new  motor, 
steam,  tended  at  once  to  the  erection  of  manufactories  in  all 
the  great  centres  of  population,  where  the  labor  of  the  children 
of  the  neighboring  inhabitants  could  bo  had,  and  the  pro- 
visions respecting  their  care  and  maintenance  be  avoided. 

So  that,  while  the  law  of  1802,  though  poorly  enforced, 
efiected  at  first  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  children 
employed,  the  introduction  of  steam-power  and  the  building 
of  factories  in  thickly-populated  districts  again  increased  their 
numbers,  and  reproduced  the  evils  which  led  to  Peel's  act. 

In  1815,  Peel  came  forward  with  a  demand  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
children,  which  he  secured.  The  committee  constituting  the 
commission  reported  in  the  following  year,  and,  in  1819,  Sir 
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Robert  secured  the  passage  of  another  bill  [59  Geo.  3, 
c.  GG^,  "which  tended  somewhat  to  their  relief.  This  bill 
limited  for  the  first  time  the  age  at  which  children  might  be 
employed  in  cotton  factories,  establishing  nine  years  as  the 
lowest  limit.  Children  from  that  age  to  sixteen  were  re- 
stricted to  twelve  hours'  labor  per  day,  or  seventy-two  per 
week,  exclusive  of  meal  times.  Night  work  was  also  once 
more  prohibited.  Rules  were  laid  down,  however,  allowing 
night  work  in  certain  cases,  to  make  up  lost  time  caused  by 
the  breaking  of  machinery  or  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  water. 

The  excessive  hardships  imposed  on  the  apprentices  may 
be  conceived  from  the  provisions  of  these  bills,  which  only 
asked  for  the  mitigation  that  a  restriction  to  twelve  hours' 
labor  a  day  would  give.  And  this  was  exclusive  of  the  time 
consumed  in  meals  and  instruction. 

Certain  supplementary  statutes  [60  Geo.  3,  c.  5]  were 
afterwards  added,  one  of  which  allowed  the  manufacturers  to 
appoint  the  meal  times  at  such  hours  as  would  best  suit  their 
convenience ;  but  no  further  provision  was  made  for  the 
education  of  child-workers. 

In  1825,  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse  carried  a  bill  [6  Geo. 
4,  c.  63]  which,  besides  repeating  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  two  former  bills,  and  stipulating  penalties  of  a  special 
nature  against  the  transgressors  of  the  law,  shortened  the 
labor  on  Saturday. 

The  first  English  law  which  made  attendance  at  school  for 
a  portion  of  each  day  compulsory  for  factory  children,  was 
passed  in  1833  [3  and  4  Will.  4,  c.  103].  It  required  daily 
attendance  at  school  for  at  least  two  hours,  and  provided  for 
tv/o  entire  and  eight  half  holidays  in  the  year.  It  fixed  the 
maximum  number  of  hours  of  work  per  week,  for  children 
from  nine  to  thirteen,  at  forty-eight,  making  sixty  hours  per 
week  of  school  and  work.  It  restricted  the  hours  of  labor  of 
those  above  twelve  and  under  eighteen,  designated  "young 
persons,"  to  twelve  hours  per  day,  or  to  sixty-nine  per  week, 
but  did  not  extend  to  this  class  daily  attendance  at  school. 
In  silk  factories,  however,  children  under  thirteen  were 
allowed  to  work  ten  hours  a  day,  and  also  to  bo  admitted 
before  the  age  of  nine.  It  prohibited  work  between  the 
hours  of  8.30  p.m.,  and  5.30  a.m.,  to  all  persons  under 
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eighteen  employed  in  cotton,  wool,  worsted,  hemp,  flax,  tow, 
and  linen  spiuneries,  and  weaving  mills.  Certificates  as  to 
age  Avere  required  from  a  surgeon  or  physician,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  four  inspectors,  with  a  penal  jurisdic- 
tion concurring  with  that  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Out  of  respect  for  what  was  conceived  to  be  the  interests  of 
manufacturers,  the  law  was  not  to  become  operative,  for 
children  under  thirteen,  until  March  1,  1836. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  half-time  school  system  in 
England. 

With  Regard  to  the  "  young  persons "  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen,  manufacturers  found  various  ways  of  evading  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  without  incurring  any  very  severe  penalties. 
As  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  acting  as  justices  of 
the  peace,  many  procured  appointments  to  this  oiSce,  and  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  offenders,  under  such  circumstances, 
were  very  severely  punished.  The  overworking  of  several 
children  simultaneously,  was  construed  as  one  contravention 
of  the  law  only,  and  the  transgressor  let  off  with  the  fine 
for  one  offence  (on  an  average  about  £1  lOs).  So  also  in 
many  places,  by  a  peculiar  system  of  relays,  the  intention  of 
the  law  was  rendered  null  and  void. 

But  with  regard  to  those  under  thirteen,  the  regulations 
were  so  strict  as  regarded  schooling,  and  considered  so 
onerous  by  manufacturers,  that  they  obviated  the  incon- 
venience at  once  by  discharging  them  and  employing  "young 
persons"  in  their  stead.  In  1835,  before  this  act  had  come 
into  full  force,  there  were,  in  3,164 factories,  56,455  children; 
in  1838,  only  29,283  children  were  employed  in  4,217 
factories.* 

Von  Plener  says,  "  Children's  labor,  rendered  so  incon- 
veniect  by  the  school  regulations,  was,  wherever  it  could  be 
done,  supplanted  by  machinery,  and  all  the  sooner  in  those 
manufactories  where  the  fly-wheels  used  to  be  turned  by 
children.  In  the  same  manner  the  difficulty  which  fre- 
quently arose,  immediately  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
factory   legislation,    of  procuring   the   requisite    number   of 

*  Reports  of  Inspectors  of  Factories,  October  31,  1856,  p.  19,  and  April  30,  1857, 
p.  79. 
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chilclreu  for  the  clouble-workiug  set,  led  to  the  employment 
of  machinery  as  a  substitute.  The  reduction  of  the  working 
day  could  only  be  balanced  by  an  increase  of  production 
through  the  machines,  and  though  the  astonishing  progress  of 
machinery  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  (in  the 
shape,  especially,  of  the  self-acting  spinning  and  weaving 
machines),  was,  to  a  great  extent,  caused  by  the  general  con- 
ditions of  production,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  it  was 
factory  legislation  which  gave  the  direct  impulse  to  the  intro- 
duction of  many  of  the  time-saving  machines." 

The  factory  act  of  June  6,  1844  [7  Vict.  c.  15],  reduced 
the  working  time  for  children  of  eight  (no  longer  nine)  to 
thirteen  years  of  age  employed  in  the  textile  industries 
(except  in  silk-throwing  mills,  where  children  of  eleven  years 
of  age  w^ere  allowed  to  work  ten  hours  daily,  and  were 
not  compelled  to  attend  school) ,  to  six  hours  and  a  half  per 
day.  The  w^orking  day  was  still  considered  as  running  from 
5.30  A.M.  to  8.30  P.M.,  and  no  child  that  had  been  occupied 
in  the  morning  was  allowed  to  work  in  any  factory  on  the 
same  day,  after  one  o'clock  p.m.  As  a  concession,  those 
factories  where  the  labor  of  young  persons  was  restricted 
to  ten  hours  a  day  were  also  allowed  to  employ  chiklren  for 
ten  hours,  but  only  on  three  alternate  days  of  the  week. 
Parents  or  personshaviug  any  direct  benefit  from  the  wages 
of  the  children,  had  to  send  each  of  them  to  school  for  at  least 
three  hours  daily  during  the  first  five  days  of  the  week. 
In  winter,  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon  were  con- 
sidered sufficient ;  thus  securing  to  the  children  fifteen  hours' 
schooling  a  week,  in  place  of  twelve,  as  provided  for  by  the 
act  of  1833.  Those  children  who  worked  ten  hours,  on 
alternate  days,  were  to  attend  school  for  five  hours  on  each 
non-working  day.* 

Certificates  for  school  attendance  had  to  be  given  weekly, 
and  were  to  be  filed  by  the  manufacturer  for  examination  by 
the  fiictory  inspector.  The  school  fees,  which  were  to 
amount  to  no  more  than  two  pence  per  week,  were  allowed  to 

*  This  alternate  system  remained  in  its  application  far  behind  the  half-time  system. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  dyed-wool  factories,  it  proved  advantageous.  Report  of  Inspector 
of  Factories,  April  30,  1850,  p.  40. 
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be  deducted  from  the  children's  wages  by  the  employer, 
but  at  no  higher  rate  than  the  twelfth  part  of  the  weekly 
wages. 

Inspectors  had  a  right  to  enter  a  factory,  and  all  the  rooms 
therein,  at  any  time  ;  to  inspect  the  certificates  and  registers  ; 
to  examine  each  person  on  the  spot,  and  to  require  them  to 
make  a  formal  declaration  of  the  truth  of  their  depositions  ;  to 
dispense  with  school  attendance  ;  to  require,  with  the  authority 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  services  of  constables,  and  to 
summon  witnesses  and  accused  persons. 

The  fines  for  employing  a  protected  person  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  and  a  child  without  a  certificate  of 
school  attendance,  were  from  £1  to  £3  for  each  protected 
person,  if  the  illegal  employment  were  during  the  day,  and 
from  £2  to  £5  if  it  occurred  during  the  night. 

Every  repetition  was  to  be  considered  as  a  fresh  ofience. 

Parents  were  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  five  to  twenty  shillings, 
for  giving  their  consent  to  the  illegal  work  of  their  children, 
as  well  as  for  neglect  in  sending  them  to  school. 

Among  the  industries  examined  into  by  the  children's 
employment  commission,  the  calico  print-works  were  found 
to  be  especially  injurious  to  children.  Long  hours,  lasting 
oftentimes  to  far  into  the  night,  in  hot,  unhealthy  rooms,  a 
total  lack  of  any  school  instruction,  combined  with  low 
wages,  made  the  condition  of  the  children  employed  in  them 
one  of  the  most  wretched  existinoj. 

A  law  was  passed,  therefore,  in  1845  [8  and  9  Vict.  c.  29], 
containing  provisions  similar  to  the  factory  act  of  the  previous 
year  in  respect  to  inspection,  fines  and  certificates  of  age. 
Its  regulations  in  regard  to  school  instruction  proved  to  be 
extremely  defective. 

In  deference  to  the  demands  of  the  manufacturers,  who 
claimed  that  the  nature  of  the  work  was  such  as  to  make  any 
regular  attendance  at  school  for  a  portion  of  each  day  de- 
structive of  their  value  as  employes,  a  minimum  of  thirty  days, 
aggregating  one  hundred  and  fifty  hours  of  schooling,  was 
required  within  the  six  months  immediately  preceding  their 
admission  to  the  factory,  and  during  each  subsequent  six 
months  of  their  employment. 

Experience  proved  that  these  provisions  for  the  education 
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of  this  class  of  children  were  productive  of  no  particular 
improvement  in  their  condition. 

By  the  passage  of  the  supplementary  act  to  the  ten-hour 
bill,  August  5,  1850  [13  &  14  Vict.  c.  54],  children  above 
eleven  years  of  age,  employed  in  silk-throwing  and  silk-wind- 
ing mills,  to  whom  ten  hours'  work  had  previously  been  per- 
mitted, without  being  liable  to  school  attendance,  were  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  young  persons  over  thirteen,  in  other 
textile  factories.  Every  protected  person  found  working,  or 
even  staying  in  the  factory,  during  the  time  set  apart  for 
meal-time,  was  to  be  held  as  illegally  employed. 

The  act  of  1850,  which  up  to  the  present  day  regulates 
the  working  time  of  the  great  mass  of  factory  laborers, 
applied  only  to  young  persons  and  women,  so  that  children 
from  eight  to  thirteen  still  continued  to  work  under  the  law 
of  1844,  which  made  the  working  day  begin  at  5.30,  a.  m., 
and  end  at  8.30,  p.  m. 

Many  manufacturers  now  availed  themselves  of  the  permis- 
sion given  by  this  law,  to  employ  children  for  ten  hours 
on  alternate  days,  and  thus,  with  two  sets  of  children  work- 
ing and  attending  school  alternately,  furnish  their  adult 
laborers  with  an  adequate  supply  of  juvenile  assistants. 
With  this  arrangement  there  w^as  quite  general  satisfaction 
among  manufacturers;  and  the  inspectors,  likewise,  were 
pleased  with  its  beneficial  working,  as  more  regular  attend- 
ance at  school,  and  a  neater  personal  appearance,  were  in- 
sured ;  yet  the  latter  felt  obliged  to  interfere,  as  it  involved 
the  working  of  the  children  for  ten  and  a  half  hours  a  day, 
during  five  days  of  the  week. 

In  order  to  adapt  the  children's  working  day  to  that  of  the 
young  persons  and  women,  an  act  was  passed  August  20, 
1853  [16  and  17  Vict.  c.  104],  establishing  their  agreement, 
by  making  the  working  day  for  children  identical  with  that 
for  young  persons  and  women. 

With  this  law  the  lesfal  restrictions,  in  reo:ard  to  work  in 
the  textile  industries,  ended ;  and,  though  the  entire  legisla- 
tion of  the  various  acts  had  been  directed  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  women  and  children  employed  in  them, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  a  shorter  day  of  labor  for  them,  it 
resulted,  de  facto,  in  reducing   the  working  day  for  adult 
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male  laborers  to  the  same  limits,  since  the  former  class  of 
workers,  being  employed  as  auxiliaries  to  them,  they  could 
not,  generally  speaking,  begin  work  earlier,  or  end  later,  in 
the  day,  than  the  women  and  children. 

Now  arose  the  demand  among  the  workers  in  other  great 
industries  for  an  application  of  the  factory  legislation  to 
themselves. 

The  mitigation  of  the  condition  of  the  employes  in  textile 
factories  threw  into  more  especial  prominence  the  hapless  state 
of  the  children  and  young  women  employed  in  brick-yards,  in 
glass-works,  in  fictile  manufactories,  etc.  A  royal  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  investigate  these  and  other  departments 
of  trained  labor,  the  result  of  whose  recommendations  was 
the  extension  of  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  factory  acts, 
during  the  period  of  a  few  years,  successively,  to  bleaching 
and  dyeing  works,  bake-houses,  mines,  fictile,  manufacto- 
ries, percussion-cap  making,  lucifer-match  making,  cartridgo 
making,  paper  staining,  fustian  cutting,  chimney  sweeping, 
hosiery  and  lace  making,  metal  industries,  gutta-percha  fac- 
tories, paper-mills,  glass-works,  tobacco  manufacturing,  print- 
ing-offices, book-binders'  shops,  and,  finally,  to  all  establish- 
ments where  fifty  or  more  persons  were  employed  at  the  same 
time  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  days  at  least. 

The  principal  features  of  the  English  half-time  school  sys- 
tem may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — 

No  child  shall  be  admitted  to  work  in  any  of  the  industries 
mentioned,  until  he  has  completed  his  eighth  year  (in  fustian- 
shearing  establishments,  the  eleventh  year). 

Children  from  ei2;ht  to  thirteen  years  of  asfe  shall  work 
only  six  and  one-half  hours  per  day.  The  day  shall  be  from 
six,  A.  M.,  to  six,  p.  M.,  in  summer,  and  from  seven,  a.  m.,  to 
seven,  p.  m.,  in  winter. 

The  child  shall  attend  school  at  least  three  hours  per  day, 
or  five  hours  on  each  alternate  day,  at  any  school  the  parents 
may  select. 

Employers  shall  insist  that  every  week,  certificates  of  punc- 
tual and  regular  attendance  at  school  shall  be  submitted  to 
them. 

Employers,  when  so  ordered  by  the  inspector,  shall  pay 
twopence  a  week  per  child  to  the  schoolmaster,  which  they 
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may  deduct  from  the  children's  wages,  but  at  no  higher  rate 
than  one-twelfth  of  their  weekly  earnings,  the  obligation  of 
making  up  any  deficiency  always  devolving  upon  them,  and 
never  upon  the  parents. 

The  institution  of  half-time  schools,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  since  no  special  schools  were  provided  by  the  acts 
of  1833  and  1844,  the  compulsory  attendance  upon  some 
school  for  half  the  day,  was  the  erectiug  of  a  new  principle  in 
English  legislation ;  the  principle  of  the  right  of  the  state  to 
interfere  with  the  hitherto  divinely-held  right  of  the  parent  to 
keep  his  child  in  ignorance  if  he  chose. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  that  "  we  have  no  right  to  make  people 
happy  against  their  will ;  "  but  that  was  the  object  of  all  this 
legislation. 

It  has  resulted  in  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870, 
a  broadly-conceived  scheme  for  the  assimilation  of  all  the 
endowed  and  other  schools  into  one  public  school  system, 
substantially  free,  and  for  the  establishment  of  new  schools 
where  necessary.  The  right  to  command  compulsory  attend- 
ance is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  local  school  boards,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  education  department. 

The  effect  of  this  series  of  legislative  enactments  upon  the 
culture  of  the  people  has  not  been  so  particularly  noticeable 
as  upon  their  health,  as  the  sanitary  regulations  and  the  re- 
duction of  hours  has  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  all, 
whether  male  or  female,  old  or  young  ;  while  the  educational 
provisions,  applying  only  to  children,  and  being  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  and  in  many  sections,  but  indifferently  enforced, 
the  improvement  in  the  literary  condition  of  the  people  has 
been  less  marked. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  fact  ihat 
children  become  liable  to  school  attendance  only  upon  arrival 
at  the  age  when  they  may  be  employed  in  labor,  leads  many 
parents  to  neglect  all  earlier  education. 

The  throstle,  or  factory  leg,  the  swelled  joints,  the  stunted 
figures,  of  the  earlier  decades  of  the  century,  have  mostly 
disappeared,  and  an  average  of  good  health,  comparing  favor- 
ably with  the  general  health  of  the  community,  has  succeeded  ; 
but  illiteracy,  more  or  less  complete,  may  still  be  said  to  bo 
the  rule  among  the  children  of  the  working  population. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Kay,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  England,  to  travel  through  Western  Europe 
and  examine  the  comparative  social  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes,  writing  in  1850  of  England  and  Wales,  basing  his 
statements  on  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  factories  and  of 
the  schools-inquiry  commission,  says,  "It  has  been  calculated 
that  there  are  at  the  present  day,  in  England  and  Wales, 
nearly  8,000,000  persons  who  can  not  read  and  write."* 

Mr.  Kay  shows  that  the  convictions  for  crime  are  greater 
in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the  manufacturing,  in  England 
and  Wales. I 

This  is  an  exhibit  of  peculiar  interest,  and  seems  to  point 
to  the  more  general  prevalence  of  education  among  the  latter 
as  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  it ;  since  it  is  commonly 
conceded  that,  other  things  being  equal,  crime  is  more  preva- 
lent in  manufacturing  districts.  The  incitements  to  it  are  far 
greater,  and  the  restraints  which  exist  generally  in  nearly  all 
agricultural  communities,  and  operate  so  powerfully,  —  the 
neighborhood  police,  and  the  publicity  which  attends  every 
man's  action,  and  follows  his  crime  like  an  avenging  Nemesis, 
—  are  much  less. 

In  Massachusetts  we  find  an  exactly  contrary  state  of  things. 
Although  we  have  no  figures  at  hand ,  we  presume  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  convictions  of  crime  are  far  more  in  our  manu- 
facturing towns  than  among  the  same  number  of  people 
following  agriculture. 

Now  if  Mr.  Kay's  statements  are  to  be  believed,  whatever 
weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
ao^o;reo;atiou  of  individuals  within  restricted  limits  as  afiectina: 
crime,  it  is  completely  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  weight 
of  educational  training.  That  his  statements  must  be  believed, 
no  one  who  examines  the  evidence  presented  can  doubt. 

Wherever  we  seek  for  facts  bearing  on  this  question,  and 
whatever  we  find,  afibrds  constantly  recurring  proof,  that  the 
morality  of  a  community  depends  to  the  fullest  extent  on  the 
dijQTusion  of  education. 

In  1866,1  of  the  whole  number  of  children  intended  to  be 

*  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  "Working  People  in  England,  p.  252. 
t  Id.  p.  36. 
X  Von  Plener. 
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employed  in  factory  work,  40  per  cent  were  unable  to  name 
a  single  letter.  In  the  cotton  districts,  in  which  the  original 
half-time  school  law  of  1833  was  most  especially  applicable, 
37  per  cent,  in  1866,  of  the  children  mider  sixteen  were 
unable  to  read,  and  in  the  pottery  districts,  where  the  law 
had  been  but  two  years  in  operation,  74  per  cent  were  unable 
to  read. 

The  following  table,  given  by  Inspector  Baker,  shows  the 
average  condition  of  large  portions  of  his  districts  : — * 


NUMBER    OF    HANDS    EXAMINED. 

Can  Read  but  not 
Write. 

■a 

u 
c 

■3 

a 

i  ^ 

In  bi'ick-works;  near  Stourbridge, — 

Under  18  years  of  age, 

Between  18  and  SO, 

30  and  50, 

50  and  70, 

In  tin-works,  in  the  same  neighborhood, — 

Under  18  years  of  age, 

Between  18  and  30, 

30  and  50, 

50  and  70, 

In  glass-works,  in  the  same  neighborhood, — 

Under  18  years  of  age, 

Between  18  and  30, 

SO  and  50,   .' 

50  and  70, 

8 

20 

3 

2 

4 
11 
12 

4 

4 

5 
1 

16 

40 

15 

4 

15 
33 

28 
5 

48 
SG 
29 

2 

7 

18 
14 

5 

18 

23 

11 

5 

3 
5 
2 
1 

This  is  truly  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs  ;  but,  in  reflecting 
upon  it,  we  are  not  to  consider  so  much  in  relation  to  what 
ought  to  be,  under  a  form  of  government  rightly  founded,  and 
controlling  and  directing  its  citizens  by  laws  wisely  conceived 
and  equitably  administered,  as,  to  consider  what  actually  is 
and  must  bo,  in  a  government  which  came  into  existence 
centuries  ago,  assuming  to  itself  in  its  inception  and  strength- 
ening with  its  growth  a  certain  rigidity  of  form,  until  it 
presents  itself  to  the  modern  world  pregnant  with  prejudices 
of  many  kinds,  which  hamper  its  expansion  and  render  pecu- 
liarly difScult  the  work  of  introducing  and  making  generally 

*  Report  of  Inspector  of  Factories,  Oct.  31, 1873,  pp.  89  and  90. 
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applicable  so  novel  an  idea  as  that  of  universal  education. 
The  age  has  but  just  passed  when  the  English  baron  imprinted 
his  sisrn-manual  with  his  swordhilt,  and  boasted  that  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write  ;  two  hundred  years  ago  a  knowledge 
of  letters  was  a  mark  of  effeminacy  excusable  only  in  a  priest. 
And  the  time  is  almost  within  the  memory  of  living  men, 
when  it  was  not  considered  worth  while  to  give  any  schooling 
to  the  girls  of  a  family.  The  coming  man,  for  many  centuries, 
everywhere  in  Europe,  was  the  warrior  and  the  courtier. 
Letters  were  left  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  not  always  the 
safest  keepers. 

To  appreciate  rightly  the  value  of  the  half-time  school 
system  to  England,  we  must  look  back  to  the  state  of  her 
common  people  before  the  inauguration  of  such  schools,  and 
compare  it  with  their  present  state.  One  striking  feature, 
however,  presents  itself  in  examining  into  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century. 
And  that  is,  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  cruelty  inflicted  on  the 
bodies  of  the  operatives,  by  their  unremitting  labor,  which  led 
to  all  the  succeedinof  lesjislation  that  has  resulted  in  so  lessen- 
ing  their  illiteracy ;  for  it  has  steadily  lessened  it,  bad  as  it 
yet  is.  The  necessity  or  desirableness  of  education  to  the  com- 
mon people  had  not  yet  grown  into  any  particular  prominence 
in  the  minds  of  the  ruling  classes ;  but  the  inhumanity  of  the 
prevalent  physical  slavery  touched  the  springs  of  their  con- 
sciences, and  inaugurated  a  series  of  legislative  enactments 
in  which  the  interference  in  favor  of  the  bodily  powers  will 
in  the  future  grow  less  and  less,  as  the  need  of  it  will  have 
decreased  under  a  growing  humanitarianism,  and  the  obliga- 
tions imposed,  in  respect  to  the  care  of  the  mind,  will  have 
multiplied  and  extended. 

In  all  the  hundreds  of  volumes  relating  to  the  state  of 
the  laborer,  in  all  the  reams  of  testimony  given  before  com- 
mittees and  royal  commissions,  there  is  but  little  said,  com- 
paratively, about  the  lack  of  education  among  the  poorer 
classes,  or  the  propriety  of  lessening  it ;  while  thousands  of 
pages  are  given  to  the  testimony  of  physicians  respecting  the 
health  of  factory  operatives,  the  diseases  peculiar  to  them, 
the  deformities  incident  to  their  work — to  the  testimony  of  the 
operatives  themselves,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
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dom  to  show  their  deformed  limbs  and  shrunken  and  stunted 
bodies — and  to  the  statisticians  who  presented  volumes  even, 
bristling  with  figures  relating  to  vitality ;  figures  which 
proved  (no  man  can  doubt  who,  at  this  later  day,  examines 
them)  that  the  average  length  of  life  of  the  factory  opera- 
tive was  less  than  half  that  of  the  rest  of  the  population. 

By  the  census  of  1871,  there  were  in  England  94,346 
children  attending  half-time  schools,*  nearly  all  of  them 
coming  under  the  Factory  Acts  of  1833  and  1844.  And 
this  number  of  children,  through  the  eflforts  of  the  inspectors, 
has  been  constantly  increasing  since. 

In  Manchester  they  have  grown  from  1,527,  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1871,  to  3,422  at  present  (Oct.  31,  1873).  In  Bir- 
mingham, in  1867,  they  were  264,  while  now  there  are 
uj)wards  of  4,000.  f 

Now  it  would"  seem,  at  first  glance,  that  it  must  be  impos- 
sible for  so  much  illiteracy  to  exist  as  is  stated  on  page 
twenty,  when  so  large  a  number  of  child- workers  are  at 
school  half  the  day. 

But  a  little  deeper  examination  into  the  subject  will 
bring  to  light  some  other  facts  which  will  serve  to  recon- 
cile these  two  statements. 

The  selection  of  the  school  is  left  to  the  parent,  and  one 
of  two  things  seems  quite  generally  to  result. 

If  the  parent  is  willing  to  obey  the  law,  and  is  in  fact 
rather  desirous  that  his  child  should  have  some  education, — 
though  his  avarice  or  the  desire  of  means  to  gratify  his 
passion  for  drink  might  have  outweighed  this  and  led  him 
to  keep  his  child  at  work  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  a  day 
before  the  restrictions  of  the  law  existed, — he  will  probably 
select  the  best  school  within  reach,  or  at  least  one  fairly 
good ;  but  he  soon  learns  that  the  master  of  this  school 
will  not  receive  pupils  who  are  to  be  present  only  ten  to 
fifteen  hours  a  week,  divided  into  several  periods  of  con- 
stantly varying  length  and  succession. 

"  Here  is  our  first  stumblinfj-block.  Manasrers  and  school- 
masters  of  inspected  schools  are  ever  ready  to  help ;  but 
when  these  little  outcasts  go  to  school  when  it  pleases  them, 

*  Report  of  Inspector  of  Factories,  Oct.  31,  1873,  p.  129. 

t  Report  of  Inspector  of  Factories,  Oct.  31,  1873,  pp.  88  and  129. 
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morning  or  afternoon,  Monday,  Tuesday  or  AYeduesday,  as 
caprice  may  dictate, — disarranging  organization,  rendering 
teaching  of  little  use,  and  in  reality  exercising  a  depressing 
influence  on  the  school,  when  it  is  tested  by  a  comparison 
of  attendances  with  names  on  the  books, — no  one  can  be 
surprised  that  work  shop  children  are  not  sought  for  or 
even  considered  desirable  to  be  retained. 

"Thus,  after  having  induced  managers  to  receive  these 
half-time  children,  the  results  are  so  unsatisfactory  that 
they  are  refused,  generally  upon  the  ostensible  ground  that 
the  school  is  over-crowded,  and  we  are  driven  to  accept 
mere  apologies  for  schools,  and,  greatly  to  our  dissatisfac- 
tion, to  countenance  what  is  after  all  a  mere  mockery  of 
education."  * 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parent  does  not  believe  in  edu- 
cation for  those  of  his  rank  in  life,  and  wishes  that  his 
child  should  grow  up  in  the  good  old  way  that  he  himself 
did,  and  kuow  "nowt  about  laruin,"  instead  of  selecting  the 
best  school,  he  will  be  likely  to  select  the  poorest;  since  it 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  law,  it  will  be  the  cheaper, 
and,  quite  likely,  it  will  be  the  nearer,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  there  will  be  no  other.  Now  while  the  English 
undoubtedly  excel  us  in  the  higher  education  which  some 
universities  and  preparatory  schools  give,  yet  they  fall  so 
much  below  us,  on  the  average,  in  those  schools  which 
give  what  we  are  wont  to  call  a  common-school  education, 
that  the  poorest  of  these  latter  is  something  so  exceedingly 
poor  as  to  be  hardly  conceived  of  by  a  New  Englander. 

It  is  safe  to  characterize  the  schools  for  giving  an  elemen- 
tary education  to  the  children  of  the  working  classes,  as  very 
inferior  indeed. 

The  teachers  themselves  are  often,  and,  indeed,  quite  gen- 
erally, hardly  able  to  do  more  than  read  and  write,  and  the 
school-houses  in  many  sections  are  not  much  more  than 
hovels,  and  destitute  of  all  proper  appointments. 

To  be  sure,  great  improvement  is  now  being  made,  but  we 
are  speaking  of  what  has  been. 

Our  object  has  been,  so  far,  in  this  chapter,  to  present 
something  of  a  picture  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people 

*  Report  of  Inspectors  of  Factories,  April  30,  1874,  p.  9, 
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ill  England,  as  well  as  an  exposition  of  the  half-time  school 
as  found  there,  that  it  may  be  seen  under  what  circumstances 
the  latter  is  useful. 

And,  in  concludhig  this  division  of  our  subject,  we  must 
say,  that  the  conditions  of  life  there,  social  and  political,  are 
so  different  from  our  own,  that  we  feel  that  the  transplanting 
of  this  peculiar  system  of  schools  to  our  own  country  would 
bring  with  it  some  of  the  surrounding  elements  in  which  it 
throve,  and  out  of  which  it  drew  its  sustenance. 

If  it  did  not  bring  with  it,  or,  when  here,  attract  to  itself, 
such  elements,  it  would  attain  no  vigor  among  us. 

And  if,  as  we  think  would  be  the  case,  it  did  bring  or  cre- 
ate for  itself  such  elements,  Ave  should  expect  the  results  to 
be  injurious  to  us  in  many  ways. 


Peussia  :   The  State  of  Educatiox,  and  a  Beief  Digest 
OF  Laws  Relating  Thereto. 

The  principle  which  rules,  in  all  the  laws  relating  to 
education,  is,  that  every  child  in  the  kingdom  must  be 
educated. 

"  No  child,  without  the  permission  both  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate of  the  town  or  village  of  which  its  parents  are  inhabit- 
ants, and  also  of  their  religious  minister,  can  be  kept  from 
school  beyond  the  completion  of  its  fifth  year,  or  afterward 
discontinue  its  attendance  on  the  school  classes  for  any  length 
of  time." 

The  laws  of  some  provinces  require  their  attendance  till 
the  completion  of  their  fourteenth  year  ;  but  if  the  parents  are 
very  poor,  and  their  children  have  learned  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher,  with  tolerable  facility  and  correctness,  and  are  famil- 
iar with  the  principles  of  religion  as  professed  by  their 
parents,  the  religious  minister  may,  upon  consultation  with 
the  teacher,  and  acquiescence  on  his  part,  issue  a  permit  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  year,  for  the  child  to  cease  attendance 
at  school. 

To  insure  attendance,  each  teacher  is  furnished  by  the  local 
magistrate,  at  the  beginning  of  every  year,  with  a  list  of  all 
the  children  of  the  district  who  have  attained  the  proper  age 
to  attend  his  classes.     This  list  the  teacher  calls  over  morn- 
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ing  and  afternoon,  and  all  aljsentees  are  marked  down. 
Every  one  on  the  list  is  considered  as  due  at  the  school 
every  day,  unless  excused.  The  absentees  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  minister  of  religion,  "who  remonstrates  with  the 
parents. 

If  this  is  not  eifectual  in  procuring  attendance,  the  minister 
is  required  to  report  such  fact  to  the  school  committee, 
which  has  power  to  punish  the  parent  with  a  very  light  fine, 
not  more  than  about  twelve  cents  a  day  while  the  absence 
continues. 

If  the  child  still  remains  absent,  the  committee  report  the 
case  to  the  magistrate,  who  has  power  to  punish  the  parents 
with  imprisonment. 

'  Absence  for  a  day  or  two  can  be  granted  or  excused  by  the 
teacher ;  if  for  a  week,  only  by  the  minister ;  and  for  a  longer 
time,  only  by  the  magistrate. 

Are  these  laws  enforced,  it  may  be  asked.  By  statistics 
taken  from  the  "  Centralblatt,"  August,  1864,  which  gives  the 
condition  of  the  schools  in  1861  (quoted  by  Mr.  Barnard, 
"Popular  Education,"  vol.  1,  p.  424,  et  seq.),  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  (from  five  to  fourteen 
inclusive),  was  3,090,294.  In  the  public  elementary  schools 
there  were  2,875,836,  and  in  the  private  schools,  84,021, 
making  a  total  of  2,959,857. 

This  is  between  ninety-six  and  ninety-seven  per  cent  of 
the  school  population.  But  the  balance  of  three  to  four 
per  cent.,  or  130,437,  is  not  all,  by  any  means,  to  be 
reckoned  as  growing  up  without  instruction.  In  the 
lower  classes  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  higher  schools 
are  many  children  between  five  and  fourteen  years  of 
age;  enough,  probably,  to  reduce  this  number  quite  materi- 
ally. 

It  would  be  still  further  reduced  if  the  number  (not 
known)  of  those  educated  at  home,  under  tutors  and  gov- 
ernesses, were  subtracted. 

So  it  may  be  safely  stated,  we  think,  that  ninety-eight 
per  cent  of  the  children  of  Prussia  are  receiving  in- 
struction. 

Education  is,  of  course,  gratuitous,  as  in  most  of  the 
German  states.     Moreover  the  district  authorities  are  com- 
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pelled  to  clothe  and  furnish  with  books  all  children  whose 
parents  are  unable  to  do  so. 

Laws  were  made  in  1839  and  1853  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  factories  and  insuring  their  education, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  provisions  taken 
from  Kay's  "  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  Peo])le,^^ 
and  from  Von  Pleuer's  work  previously  mentioned  : 
•'  No  child  may  be  employed  in  any  manufactory,  or  in  any 
mining  or  building  operations  before  it  has  attained  the  age 
of  twelve  years. 

No  child  which  has  not  received  three  years'  regular  in- 
struction in  a  school,  and  has  not  obtained  the  certificate  of  a 
school  committee  that  it  can  read  its  mother-tongue  fluently, 
and  also  write  it  tolerably  well,  may  be  employed  in  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  ways,  before  it  has  completed  its  six- 
teenth year. 

An  exception  to  this  latter  rule  is  only  allowed  in  those 
cases  where  the  manufacturers  provide  for  the  education  of 
the  factory  children  by  erecting  and  maintaining  factory 
schools. 

Children   who   ousrht    to   attend   school    must   henceforth 

O 

(May  16,  1853)  be  employed  no  longer  than  six  hours 
daily,  and  receive  daily  at  least  three  hours'  instruction  at 
school. 

This  instruction  may  be  given  them  at  manufactory 
schools,  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  manufacturers,  or  else 
at  the  public  schools.  But  in  most  cases  regulations  are  to 
be  made  that  the  children  who  work  in  the  forenoon  shall 
receive  their  instruction  in  the  afternoon ;  and  those  who 
work  in  the  afternoon  shall  receive  theirs  in  the  forenoon. 

Young  people,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  may  not  be 
employed  in  manufacturing  establishments  more  than  ten 
hours  a  day. 

The  manufacturers  who  employ  children  in  the  mills  are 
obliged  to  lay  before  the  magistrate  a  list  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  children  they  employ,  their  respective 
ages,  their  places  of  abode,  and  the  names  of  their  parents. 

If  any  inspector  or  teacher  reports  to  the  civil  magistrate 
that  any  child  under  the  legal  age  is  being  employed  in  the 
mills  instead  of  being  sent  to  school,  or  if  the  police  report 
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the  infringement  of  any  other  of  the  above-mentioned  regu- 
lations, the  magistrate  is  empowered  and  obliged  to  punish 
the  manufacturer  by  fines,  which  are  increased  in  amount 
on  every  repetition  of  the  offence. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  any  resume  of 
the  laws  of  other  countries  bearing  on  this  subject ;  but  the 
leading  governments  are  moving  in  unison  in  this  matter. 
Switzerland,  perhaps,  is  at  the  head  of  all  others. 

In  our  last  report  will  be  found  a  brief  synopsis  of  her 
laws,  showing  the  position  she  occupies. 

The  legislation  of  all  European  countries,  since  legislation 
was  first  had,  respecting  the  employment  and  education  of 
children,  seems  to  point  in  one  direction ;  namely,  the  pro- 
hibition of  all  labor  for  gain  for  them,  and  compulsory  edu- 
cation. 

True,  in  no  one  of  them  has  this  end  been  yet  actually 
attained  ;  but  the  progress  towards  it  has  been  constant  and 
rapid,  and  no  one  who  gives  the  subject  sufficient  in- 
vestigation can  fail  to  conclude  that  it  will  be  speedily 
reached. 

The  most  of  this  legislation  has  occurred  within  forty 
years.  The  limitations  first  were  to  children  of  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age,  and  to  twelve  hours  a  day ;  then  the 
termini  of  the  day  were  fixed  so  that  the  labor  should  be 
performed  by  dayliglit.  Again,  the  hours  were  dropped 
from  twelve  to  ten,  and  the  age  raised  to  ten,  eleven  or 
twelve. 

Meanwhile  their  employment  in  certain  dangerous,  or 
particularly  unhealthful  occupations,  was  prohibited  alto- 
gether. This  list  of  dangerous  and  unhealthful  occupations 
has  extended  and  become  more  inclusive  ;  the  ase  at  which 
labor  was  permissible  has  advanced  to  fourteen,  fifteen,  and 
even  sixteen  years,  and  the  hours  per  day  for  children  above 
the  specified  age  has  steadily  decreased  until  six  hours  is  now 
quite  general.  Aside  from  this  limitation  of  their  labor,  there 
have  been,  throughout  all  this  period,  constantly  multiplying 
provisions  for  their  health  and  safety.  And  above  all,  uni- 
versally, the  hours  taken  from  laljor  have  been  given  to 
education. 

Noting  this  progress,  and  knowing  that  the  coming  genera- 
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tiou  will  be  more  universally  educated,  is  it  too  much  to 
expect,  that,  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  the  laws  of 
most  European  countries  will  insure  that  childhood  shall  no 
longer  be  confounded  with  maturity  and  forced  to  carry  the 
burdens  and  perform  the  duties  belonging  to  the  latter  ? 

We  think  it  is  not,  and  trust  that  in  this  march  onward 
toward  individual  and  national  perfection,  Massachusetts  and 
this  western  world  may  be  in  the  van. 


CHAPTER   m. 
The  Half-Time  Schools  of  Massachusetts. 

Saleifl. — This  school  was  opened  June  7,  1869,  in  the 
ward  room  of  ward  five. 

Its  establishment  was  brought  about  by  the  report  of  the 
sub-committee  of  the  school  board  which  "  had  been  previ- 
ously directed  to  consider  and  report  concerning  the  enforc- 
ing the  law  in  relation  to  the  attendance  at  school  of  children 
employed  in  manufacturing  establishments." 

It  is  kept  in  operation  for  the  whole  twelve  months  of  the 
year,  with  the  exception  of  the  legal  holidays ;  two  sessions 
per  day,  of  two  and  one-half  hours  each,  are  held  for  five 
days  of  the  week.  The  pupils  are  mostly  children,  between 
the  ages  often  and  fifteen,  employed  in  the  Naurakoag  Mills. 

They  are  formed  into  two  divisions ;  one  attending  school 
in  the  forenoon  and  working  in  the  mills  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  other  working  in  the  forenoon,  and  attendinsj  school 
in  the  afternoon. 

This  continues  for  six  months,  when  these  two  divisions 
enter  the  mill  to  become  whole-day  workers  for  the  balance 
of  the  year,  their  places  as  half-time  workers  and  scholars 
being  filled  by  two  new  divisions  from  the  mill. 

This  is  the  theory  of  the  system,  but  in  actual  practice  it 
has  no  such  rigidity  as  the  exchange  semi-annually  of  a  large 
body  of  half-day  workers  for  a  corresponding  number  who 
have  been  whole-day  workers  would  indicate. 

Of  the  whole  number  Avho  bcGjin  too^ether  a  six  months' 
half-day  attendance  at  school,  but  a  moiety,  or  perhaps  less. 
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will  continue  uuiuterruptedly  to  the  end ;  very  many,  from 
sickness  or  other  unavoidable  causes,  will  be  absent  for  longer 
or  shorter  periods,  which  must  be  compensated  for  to  the 
extent  of  the  loss,  by  continuing  their  attendance  into  the 
succeeding  six  months. 

Each  scholar  is  required  to  attend  one  hundred  and  thirty 
half-days.  If  but  a  half-dozen  have  been  inconstant  in  their 
attendance,  an  element  of  irregularity  has  been  introduced 
which  will  be  multiplied  at  the  succeeding  periods  of  semi- 
annual change,  by  other  half-dozens  Avho  have  absences  to 
make  up,  until  very  soon  that  condition  is  reached  which  we 
found  there,  when  every  week  the  term  is  expiring  for  some 
and  beojinnins:  for  others. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  teacher  in  this  school,  once  a  week, 
to  inform  the  agent  of  the  mill  of  the  number  of  vacancies 
which  have  been  created  during  the  week  by  the  expiration  of 
the  scholars'  required  term ;  whereupon  the  agent  examines 
his  books  and  sends  out  to  the  school  all  who  are  called  for 
by  the  law. 

This  constant  accession  of  new  scholars,  coming  mostly  in 
mere  driblets  of  one,  two  or  three,  makes  the  labor  of  the 
teacher  doubly  onerous  and  lessens  greatly  the  progress  of 
the  pupils. 

Added  to  this,  their  great  diversity  of  gifts  and  attainments 
makes  any  such  thing  as  classification  and  gradation  nearly  or 
quite  impossible. 

Those  who  attend  school  in  the  forenoon,  work  five  and 
ope-half  hours  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  those  who  attend  in  the 
afternoon,  work  five  and  three-fourths  hours  in  the  forenoon. 

Those  who  are  not  attending  school  work  not  over  sixty 
hours  in  a  week. 

The  wage  which  each  receives,  when  not  attending  school, 
is  $2.64  per  week;  when  attending  school,  $1.75. 

To  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  this  increase, 
piece-workers,  while  attending  school,  receive  a  gratuity  of 
fifty  cents  a  week. 

In  other  words,  when  in  school,  all  receive  for  their  half- 
day's  work,  two-thirds  of  a  day's  pay. 

A  time-table  of  attendance  at  school  is  kept,  in  the  same 
form  as  of  labor  at  the  mill,  and  being  regularly  transmitted 
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to  the  agent,  the  same  deductions  in  wages  are  made  for  the 
former  as  for  the  hitter. 

Yet  this  has  not  sufficed  to  prevent  the  evil  of  absenteeism 
just  mentioned. 

The    whole  number   of  scholars  in  attendance    at   its 

opening,  June  7,  1869,  was,      ....  54 

Boys, 25 

Girls, 29 

On  the  first  of  January  following  there  were  in  attend- 
ance,       ........  73 

Boys, 42 

Girls, 31 

Whole  number  of  diflerent  scholars  from  June  7,  1869, 

to  January  1,  1870, 127 

Average  number  belonging  each  half-day,     ...       31 
Average  attendance,     .  .....    29.1 

Per  cent  of  attendance,        .         .         .         .         .  .93.8 

On  the  first  of  January,  1874,  the  whole  number  of  dif- 
ferent scholars  during  the  preceding  twelve  months 
had  been,         .......     288 

Boys, 170 

Girls, 118 

Number  coming  from  the  mills,    .....     193 

Boys, 113 

Girls, 80 

Average  number  belonging  for  each  half-day,        .         .43 

Boys, 29 

Girls, 14 

Average  number  attending  for  each  half-day,         .         .       39 

Boys, 26 

Girls,  . 13 

Per  cent  of  average  attendance,  .....    90.7 

Boys, 89.6 

Girls, 92.8 
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Average  number  of  mill  children  belonging  each  half- 
clay,         "        .         .         .30 

Boys, 18 

Guls, 12 

Average  number  of  mill  children  attending  each  half-day,       28 

Boys, 17 

Girls, 11 

Per  cent  of  average  attendance  of  mill  children,  .  .93.3 

Boys, 94.4 

Girls, 91.6 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  examining  these  statistics,  that 
they  are  given  for  each  half-day,  and  that  as  they  cover  the 
attendance  of  four  sets  of  children  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
in  order  to  a  proper  comparison  it  is  necessary  to  quadruple 
some  of  the  figures  ;  thus  43,  the  average  number  belonging 
each  half-day,  and  30,  the  average  number  of  mill  children 
belonging  each  half-day,  must  be  multiplied  by  four  in  order 
to  a  just  comparison  with  288,  the  whole  number  enrolled, 
and  193,  the  number  coming  from  the  mill. 

Or  the  one-fourth  of  288—72,  and  of  193—48,  may  be 
compared  with  43  and  30. 

The  pupils,  other  than  those  coming  from  the  mills,  are 
principally,  or  we  might  say  wholly,  children  from  the  street. 

Of  those  employed  in  the  mill,  nearly  all  are  of  French- 
Canadian  birth.  Many,  upon  their  entrance,  are  unable  to 
speak  or  understand  English,  and  the  instruction  at  first  is 
necessarily  in  both  French  and  English. 

The  studies  pursued  are  purely  elementary,  and  the  average 
of  attainment  is  little,  if  any,  above  that  in  primary  schools. 

Fall  River. — This  school  was  opened  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  1868,  and  is  denominated  in  local  terms  a  "  factory 
school."  It  is  not  a  half-time  school,  like  the  school  for  mill 
children  in  Salem  ;  but  it  is  established  on  the  plan  of  requir- 
ing the  remission  of  all  labor  for  three  months  of  each  year, 
and  daily  attendance  at  school  for  that  length  of  time. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school,  April  1,  1868,  the  attendance 
was  enforced  of  one-third  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  in 
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the  mills  ;  at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks  these  were  allowed  to 
leave,  and  their  places  supplied  by  a  second  third,  and  these 
in  turn  by  the  remaining  third  ;  so  that  the  first  year  all  the 
children  received  their  schooling  in  nine  mouths  ;  but  on  the 
first  of  January,  1869,  only  one-fourth  were  drawn  for  the 
ensuing  term,  and  one-fourth  in  every  succeeding  term. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a  blank,  a  sufficient  number  of 
which  are  left  by  the  master  of  the  school,  during  the  last 
week  of  each  term,  with  the  agents  and  overseers  of  every 
mill  in  the  city,  who  are  expected  to  fill  them  out  with  the 
names  of  all  children  whose  certificates  do  not  exempt  them 
from  school  attendance  for  the  coming  term  ;  they  are  then 
returned  to  the  teacher,  so  that  upon  the  opening  day  of  the 
term  he  has  in  his  possession  the  name,  age  and  residence  of 
every  child  hitherto  employed  in  any  mill,  who  ought  to  be  in 
attendance.  If  there  are  any  who  do  not  appear,  the  truant 
officer  is  dispatched  for  them  : 


Names  of  children  sent  from 
for  the  term  commencing 


Mill  to  Factorij  School 
137    . 


Age. 


Received, 


Agent. 
Teacher. 


On  the  first  day  of  the  term,  or  whenever  a  new  scholar 
enters  the  school,  the  teacher  makes  the  proper  record  in  a 
book  called  the  "  Record  of  Daily  Attendances."  The  fiicts 
shown  can  be  seen  from  the  heading  of  one  of  its  pages, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 


Age. 

Residence. 
(Street.) 

Mill  where 
last  worked. 

Date  of 

Entrance  to 

School. 

Date  of 

NAMK  OF  SCHOLAR. 

Yrs.    Mos. 

from  School. 
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The  concluding  entry  is  made  in  the  last  column, — "Date 
of  Departure  from  School," — when  the  scholar  completes  the 
term  and  leaves  the  school. 

The  teacher  also  keeps  what  may  be  called  a  ledger-account, 
with  each  mill,  in  which  the  mill  is  credited  wdth  each  child 
sent  to  the  school,  and  debited,  at  the  proper  time,  with  the 
certificate  given  to  each. 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  page  from  this  ledger, 
the  names  only  being  changed  : — 

Dr.  1873.  Merchants  Mill.  1873,  Cr. 


Mar.  24.  To  Certificate  of  Mary  Kenncy. 

"  30.     "  "  "  Patrick  Collins. 

"  20.    "  "  "  John  Foley. 

"  23.     "  "  "  Mary  Brown. 


Dec.  30.  Mary  Kcnney,  Spool  Room. 

"     31.  Patrick  Collins,  Mule  " 

"     31.  John  Foley,  "  " 

"     31.  Mary  Brown,  Weave         " ' 


April  23.    "  "  "  Napoleon  Dupond.     Jan.    7.  Napoleon  Dupond,  Spool  " 

Below  is  the  form  of  certificate  given  to  each  pupil  upoQ 
completing  his  or  her  required  term  of  attendance. 

SCHOOL   CERTIFICATE. 

18-4. 

For  the  First  term  of  the  year  ending  March  31. 


QT^ts  Certifies  tl^at _ „ _ 

has  comjileted  on  this „ day  of the  termi.  of  three 

months  in  school,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  la?v. 

Age, _,    Residence, . 

Wm.  Connell,  Jr.,  Supt.  of  Schools. 


DIRECTIONS. 

This  Certificate  is  good  until  the  first  of  Jan.,  1S75.  It  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Overseer  when 
the  child  is  employed,  retained  during  the  time  he  is  at  work,  and  given  to  bins  when  be  leaves 
to  obtain  work  elsewhere  or  to  attend  school. 

No  child  under  fifteen  years  of  ago  has  a  right  to  be  employed  in  any  mamrfactmri'ngestabi 
lishment  unless  ho  can  present  such  a  certificate  to  the  cmploj-er. 

Certificates  of  1ST3  are  good  until  the  child  is  called  out  of  the  Mills  to  attend  school  in  1874. 

These  certificates  are  printed  upon  colored  card-board; 
the  color  of  the  card  is  different  for  each  term  of  the 
year,  but  for  the  corresponding  terms  of  different  years 
always  the  same ;  so  that  it  indicates  the  term  for  which 
it  was  given.  This  certificate  is  good  until  the  corresponding 
term  of  the  next  year.  Mill-agents  are  said  generally  to 
agree  to  assist  in  enforcing  the  law,  by  refusing  to  employ 
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children  of  school-age  without  they  present  a  properly  dated 
and  signed  certificate. 

Certificates  are  given,  at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks,  to  every 
pupil  who  has  not  l)een  aliseut  during  the  term  ;  those  who 
have  absences  to  make  up  are  required  to  do  it  in  the 
thirteenth  w^eek,  or  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  There  are 
usually  but  a  very  few  that  have  to  remain  into  the  ensuing 
term  to  accomplish  this  ;  and  these  do  not  increase  from  term 
to  term,  as  is  the  case  at  Salem,  since  they  are  considered  as 
due  at  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  corresponding  term 
of  each  succeeding  year. 

We  made  special  inquiries  as  to  whether  any  children  con- 
tinued in  school  for  two  or  more  terms  of  the  year,  but  were 
informed  that  not  more  than  one  or  two  in  a  hundred 
exceeded  what  the  law  demanded  in  respect  to  the  length  of 
their  attendance. 

The  average  age  is  about  twelve  years,  the  extremes  being  ten 
and  fifteen  ;  there  are  more  of  the  former  age  than  of  the  latter. 

In  nationality,  the  Irish  lead ;  the  French  follow  next,  and 
the  Enijlish  next,  finishins;  off  with  a  few  of  other  natiouali- 
ties.  We  found  but  one  scholar  in  this  school  who  was  not, 
when  out  of  school,  an  employe  of  some  one  of  the  various 
mills  of  the  city. 

There  are  six  classes  in  reading,  six  in  spelling,  six  in 
arithmetic  and  two  in  geograph3^ 

Lessons  are  given  in  writing  on  certain  days  in  each  week, 
and  there  are  general  exercises  every  day  in  history,  geog- 
raphy and  arithmetic. 

The  poorer  scholars  are  just  takiiig  the  first  steps  in  educa- 
tion, and  the  better  are  somewhat  more  than  fitted  for  admis- 
sion to  a  grammar-school.  Two  sessions  daily  are  held,  three 
hours  long,  each  being  broken  by  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes. 

The  whole  number  registered  the  first  terms  of  three  suc- 
cessive years  was  : — 

First  year— Boys,  .  .  107  Girls,  ...  91 
Second  year,  "      .         .116  "        .         .         .103 

Third  year,      "      .         .120  "        .         .         .89 


Total— Boys,  .     343         Girls,     .         .         .283 

Total  of  both,     .  ■      .         .         .     626. 
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Received  certificates,  596  ;  moved  out  of  town,  30  ;  average 
attendance,  201 ;  per  cent  of  attendance,  87. 

The  whole  number  registered  for  the  year  1872-73  was 
1,218,  or  an  apparent  average  of  a  little  more  than  300  dif- 
ferent pupils  to  each  terra. 

The  actnal  average  attendance,  however,  was  but  171. 

Forty  different  mills  send  children  to  this  school. 

The  whole  number  registered  for  the  year  1873-74  was 
1,051,  or  an  apparent  average  of  a  little  more  than  260 
different  pupils  to  each  terra. 

The  actual  average  attendance,  however,  was  185. 

Following  is  a  tabulated  statement,  prepared  by  the  school 
committee  and  appended  to  their  last  annual  report,  of  the 
number  of  pupils  entering  this  school  each  year  since  its 
establishment ;  the  mills  from  which  they  were  sent  out,  and 
the  number  to  whom  cards  were  given  indicating  that  they 
had  attended  school  the  required  time.  No  record  has  been 
kept  of  those  children  who  attended  the  required  time  in 
other  schools. 
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Number  of  Children  Received  into  the  Factory  School,  from  each 
Mill,  and  Number  of  Cards  Issued. 


1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

MILLS. 

u 

a 

•d 

to   '^ 

o 

■d 

1 
c 
W 

•H  S 

■d 
u 

Merchants, 

Granite,     . 

Union, 

Troy  Manuf 'g  Co.,  . 

Robeson,   . 

Davol, 

Durfee, 

Tecumsch, 

Woollen,   . 

Pocasset,  . 

Quequcchan,     . 

Watuppa,  . 

Robeson  P't  Works, , 

Anawan,   . 

Metacomet, 

Linen, 

Massasoit, 

CAohG  P't  Works,      . 

Thread  Mills,    . 

Mt.  Hope, . 

Amer.  P't  Works,      . 

Fall  River  M'f'g  Co, 

Cigar  Manufactory,  . 

Cooper's  Shop, . 

Miscellaneous,  . 

Harness  Shops, 

Wainpanoag,    . 

Stafford,    . 

Crescent,  . 

Borden,     .         .         . 

Slade, 

Mechanics, 

69 
47 
86 
63 
28 
28 
68 
29 
10 
43 
40 
26 
36 
30 
56 
143 
25 
29 
3 
2 
3 

864 

62 
45 
80 
67 
26 
26 
63 
29 
10 
41 
36 
26 
35 
26 
51 
134 
23 
26 
3 

'1 

804 

84 
45 
89 
50 
25 
28 
53 
27 
11 
53 
52 
26 
32 
24 
50 
138 
25 
19 
3 
6 
65 
21 
2 

2 

22 

o 

965 

70 
43 
77 
48 
24 
26 
50 
25 
11 
48 
61 
25 
30 
21 
48 
132 
22 
15 
3 
6 
59 
21 

2 

17 

3 

S79 

82 
48 
90 
53 
33 
23 
84 
24 
10 
34 
54 
33 
33 
19 
45 
108 
15 
15 
5 
5 
71 
26 

13 

927 

80 
46 
83 
61 
29 
22 
79 
21 
10 
31 
50 
33 
32 
17 
42 
108 
10 
13 
4 
5 

68 
25 

10 

b   — 

809 

46 

68 

58 

50 

27 

20 

90 

36 

10 

22 

28 

29 

20 

9 

33 

68 

6 

7 

3 

75 
29 

30 
2 

766 

43 
61 
57 
47 
25 
18 
86 
35 
10 
21 
26 
26 
20 

o3 

67 

4 

4 

3 

75 
26 

16 

2 

712 

59 
72 
51 
45 
24 
22 
88 
44 

9 
28 
34 
29 
11 
17 
38 
76 

8 
12 

3 

1 
88 
38 

10 

9 

4 

20 

27 

33 

8 

1 

913 

52 

64 

43 

36 

21 

20 

79 

41 

9 

24 

20 

25 

10 

14 

30 

65 

7 

9 

3 

1 

83 

34 

6 

9 

4 

15 

20 

26 

7 

1 

778 

New  Bedford. — 1»  January,  1872,  the  school  committee 
of  this  place  opened  a  special  school  for  mill  children.  The 
Wamsutta  and  Potomska  mills  furnish  the  most  of  the  pupils. 

It  is  conducted  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  one  at  Fall 
Eiver,  and  has  usually  from  forty  to  fifty  scholars  in  attend- 
ance, who  arc  of  widely  varying  ages  and  attainments. 

Upon  the  day  of  our  visit  the  youngest  present  was  of  the 
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age  of  six,  and  the  eldest,  twenty-one.  There  were  twenty- 
three  who  ffave  their  asres  as  ten  and  under. 

The  number  of  different  children  belonging  to  the  school, 
during  the  year  1872,  was  about  175,  and  during  the  year 
1873,  about  150. 

The  average  attendance  for  each  month  of  the  latter  year 
was  thirty-five. 

Indian  Orchard. — The  half-time  school,  at  the  village  of 
this  name  in  Springfield,  has  been  discontinued.  The  school 
authorities  have  always  expressed  themselves  in  their  annual 
reports  as  highly  pleased  with  what  the  school  was  accom- 
plishing. 

It  was  closed  in  the  fall  of  1873,  and  the  only  reason  given 
by  the  single  member  of  the  school  board  whom  we  were 
able  to  find  on  our  visit  was,  that  "times  were  so  hard  that 
parents  wanted  their  children  to  work,  and  as  the  school  was 
small  (it  has  usually  numbered  about  thirty) ,  it  was  thought 
best  to  discontinue  it  for  the  present." 

This  school  has  been  noticed  in  previous  reports,  and  its 
plan  of  work  explained  at  some  length. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


Considerations  regarding  the  Education  and  Labor  of 
THE  Young.  —  The  Duty  of  Massachusetts.  —  Sum- 
mary AND  Recommendations. 

The  signification  of  the  word  education  is,  to  lead  forth ; 
that  is,  to  lead  forth  the  faculties  ;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  to 
project,  so  to  speak,  each  faculty  into  its  proper  prominence  ; 
to  produce  an  harmonious  and  well-balanced  mind,  by  a  fit 
development  of  each,  having  respect  always  to  the  others. 

This  is  what  education  really  means.  Superficially,  it 
means,  with  most,  book-learning ;  and  at  the  present  stage  of 
social  growth,  as  reflected  in  law,  it  is  in  this  limited  signifi- 
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cation  only  that  we  can  consider  it.  Tlie  philosopher  who 
has  studied  into  the  growth  of  societies  and  governments,  and 
has  arrived  at  some  inkling  of  the  forces  which  underlie  their 
progress,  and  the  lover  of  his  kind  who  makes  the  wish  the 
father  of  his  thought  and  springs  at  once  to  the  most  hopeful 
view  of  human  evolution,  will  alike  believe  that  the  depths  of 
meaning  in  this  word  will  all  be  sounded  in  the  future,  and 
the  breadths  of  its  significance  comprehended  and  embodied 
in  human  government  and  made  universally  applicable. 

If  words  stand  for  anything,  education  means  culture  ;  and 
book-education  is  so  valuable  a  help  to  this  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  it  is  popularly  conceived  of  as  identical  with  it. 

Hence,  there  is  no  people  raised  sufficiently  out  of  ignorance 
to  perceive  this  relation,  that  have  not  striven  for  it.  Now,  if 
it  is  valuable  to  the  individual,  it  must  be  valuable  to  masses 
of  individuals  or  nations.  If  it  is  something  which  one  should 
strive  for  so  earnestly  and  suffer  so  many  privations  to  obtain, 
conceiving  that  he  will  be  richly  rewarded  in  the  cud,  it  is, 
likewise,  something  which  the  state,  which  is  but  many  in- 
dividuals, should  aspire  for,  for  all,  and  hold  as  dearly  worth 
attainment  for  all.  If  a  knowledo;c  of  books  is  Avorth  some- 
thing  to  me,  and  makes  mo  a  better  citizen  of  the  state 
and  a  better  man  of  the  community,  it  would  be  worth  just 
as  much  to  any  one  of  the  thousands  in  Massachusetts  who 
cannot  read  a  line  I  am  writing.  If  it  is  a  means  of  culture, 
of  development,  of  expansion  for  me ;  if  it  broadens  my 
horizon  and  gives  me  glimpses  into  realms  of  thought  un- 
suspected before,  it  will  do  a  similar  work,  and  proportion- 
ately, as  our  natural  parts  correspond,  for  any  one  else. 

It  will  not  make  all  geniuses,  which  is  fortunate  for  the 
state  ;  for  genius,  which  is  the  extraordinary  development  of 
a  few  faculties,  accompanied  quite  often  by  a  corresponding 
suppression  of  others,  is  not  wanted  for  all ;  but  it  will  do 
better  than  this  :  it  will  make  all,  men. 

In  most  governments,  and  most  ages,  genius  has  been 
stimulated.  Kings  and  nobles  have  been  its  foster-parents. 
Under  their  protection  it  has  had  unlimited  range,  subject, 
of  course,  at  times,  to  caprices  on  the  part  of  its  protectors. 
Wealth,  also,  could  ever  provide,  or  find  provision  for  itself. 
The  rich  and  the  inspired  were  always  well  off  under  any 
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government.  Aristocracies  and  monarchies  have  divided  their 
powers  with  them. 

Broadly  stated,  there  is  no  use  for  a  republic,  or  democracy, 
unless  it  does  for  the  humblest  what  other  states  do  for  the 
highest ;  and  this  not  by  relieving  him  of  exertion  and  con- 
stituting itself  a  reservoir  of  supplies  from  which  he  may 
draw  at  will,  but  by  stimulating  his  exertions. 

The  best  relief  for  the  individual  poor  man  is  not  ready 
money,  but  work.  If  he  is  capable  of  doing  no  work  well, 
lit  him  for  doing  something  well,  and  thenceforth  he  will 
provide  for  himself.  There  isn't  an  intelligent  voter  in  the 
state  but  understands  this  fully,  and  knows  that  when  he 
gives  ten  dollars  in  charity  he  has  struck  but  the  feeblest 
blow  at  poverty.  He  is  ashamed,  even,  of  the  weakness  of 
heart  which  leads  him  to  throw  his  money  into  this  bottom- 
less pit.  On  the  other  hand,  he  knows  just  as  well,  that 
when  he  trains  and  directs  a  young  man's  faculties  and  puts 
him  in  a  position  where  he  may  exercise  them  at  advantage, 
that  he  has  contributed  something  towards  the  aggregate  of 
self-susteutation  and  lessened  by  so  much  the  volume  of  ignor- 
ance and  poverty.  Not  to  sustain,  but  to  make  self-sustain- 
ing, is  what  is  needed.  If  this  is  true  for  the  individual 
poor,  and  the  individual  uneducated,  it  is  true  for  all  poor 
and  all  uneducated  men.  What  other  forms  of  government 
do  for  the  few,  it  is  the  business  of  ours  to  do  for  all.  A 
beggar  should  be  an  anomaly  in  a  repul)lic.  He  is  as  out  of 
place  as  if  he  were  a  king.  And  a  cithen^  and  yet  unable  to 
read  and  write  !  The  Prussian  subjects,  who  possess  not  this 
slight  relief  from  the  odium  of  complete  illiteracy,  are  less 
numerous  than  the  Massachusetts  citizens.  A  government 
"of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  byjhe  people,"  should 
do  better  than  that. 

The  fact  is,  we  believe  all  this ;  every  intelligent  person  in 
our  communities  believes  it.  We  utter  it  freely  in  the  pulpit, 
the  press,  the  counting-room  and  on  the  street.  Especiall}'- 
do  we  give  a  loud  voice  to  it  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Not 
either  as  an  idle  sentiment  do  avc  believe  it ;  not  either 
do  we  believe  it  as  a  glittering  sophistry  caught  from  the 
demagogue's  frothy  flux  of  words,  which  dazzles  us  some- 
what by  its  brilliancy,  but  whose  hollowucss  we  know.     We 
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believe  it  in  all  its  depth,  breadth  aad  fullness.  It  is  even 
an  instinct  with  those  of  us  of  New  England  birth  and 
education. 

AVe  think-  we  are  stating  no  more  than  a  conceded  fact, 
when  we  declare  that  it  is  to  the  extent  that  we  have  allowed 
these  views  of  individual  rights,  as  to  education,  to  permeate 
our  legislation  and  find  free  course  in  our  institutions,  that 
we  have  waxed  strong  and  prosperous.  But  the  trouble  is, 
that  we  have  not  enough  embodied  them  in  action ;  ichile  ice 
have  Itadfor  years  vcliat,  out  of  respect  for  icords,  we  icill  call 
a  compulsory  school  laiv,  we  have  had  hut  very  little  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance.  The  universality  of  education  has 
been  the  theory  of  New  England,  and  especially  of  JMassa- 
chusctts  from  the  formation  of  our  Commonwealth  ;  but  if 
we  examine  the  history  of  our  state  critically,  we  shall  find 
that  we  have  never  taken  this  question  out  of  the  realm  of 
theory  and  transferred  it  to  the  realm  of  fact. 

There  are  many  serious  questions  now  agitating  society, 
and  many  others  which  will  agitate  it  when  these  shall  have 
been  settled,  the  solution  of  all  of  which  really  depends  on 
this  question  of  education.  The  question  of  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  to  the  other  sex  is  already  being  discussed  in  the 
great  and  general  court  of  public  opinion,  and  is  even  now 
being  handled  by  some  legislative  and  judicial  bodies.  The 
question  of  the  suffrage  is  one  of  the  most  important  that 
can  engage  the  attention  of  the  American  citizen.  It  is 
claimed,  by  those  who  think  they  can  see  somewhat  into  the 
future,  that  its  extension  to  women  is  but  a  question  of  time. 
If  it  is  to  become  an  accomplished  fact  within  the  immediate 
future,  it  is  likely  to  increase  the  proportion  of  illiterate 
voters,  since  there  are  more  illiterate  females  than  males  ;  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  population  of  those  European 
countries  from  which  we  draw  the  most  of  our  immigrants. 
If  this  result  is  reached,  and  women  become  voters,  it  is 
extremely  essential  that  their  education  should  be  adequate  to 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  new  duties.  On  this  account  it 
is  important  that  their  school-life  should  be  as  extended  as 
possible,  since,  from  the  domestic  nature  of  the  employments 
of  most  of  them  in  after-life,  they  have  little  opportunity  for 
the  acquisition  of  general  and  current  knowledge,  which,  iu 
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the  case  of  the  illiterate  man,  stands  him  in  good  stead  in 
exercising  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

But,  whether  they  are  to  become  voters  or  not,  they  are 
still  to  remain  citizens ;  and  it  is  a  question  in  many  thought- 
ful minds  if  their  influence  is  not  as  wide  in  the  one  condition 
as  the  other.  So  that,  whatever  views  one  holds  on  the  pro- 
priety or  likelihood  of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  them, 
the  most  vital  of  all  questions  will  still  be,  are  they  educated 
or  iijnorant. 

Another  question  which  seriously  threatens  to  impair  the 
democratic  fabric  of  our  institutions,  and  substitute  a  nobility 
of  its  own  creating  in  place  of  the  nobility  of  the  individual, 
is  the  rapidly  increasing  power  of  capital  in  this  country,  and 
the  dominion  it  exercises  by  right  of  its  purchasing  power, — 
a  form  of  dominion  more  likely  to  be  disastrous  to  everything 
valuable  in  a  people  than  where  it  is  the  mere  concomitant  of 
a  pseudo  or  fictitious  rank.  At  a  comparatively  recent  period 
in  our  history,  when  every  one  labored  more  or  less  with  the 
hands,  and  the  eraploj'cr  carried  on  only  small  enterprises, 
involviusf  his  constant  intercourse  with  his  workmen  and  even 
participation  in  their  labors,  this  evil,  so  threatening  now,  had 
not  appeared.  The  opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth  are  so 
many  in  a  new  and  undeveloped  country  like  our  own,  and  its 
acquisition  is  something  so  entirely  independent  of  individual 
education  and  culture,  that  a  strong  and  growing  tendency  has 
been  produced  to  the  establishment  of  a  class,  the  admission 
to  which  depends  wholly  on  dollars. 

It  is  not  the  place  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
legislation  which  might  be  entered  upon  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  individual  fortunes,  or  to  say  whether  any  legisla- 
tion would  be  justifiable  ;  but  we  think  it  is  proper  to  point 
to  this  tendency  which  is  so  alarming  to  every  lover  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  and  to  suggest  a  legitimate  way  of  preserv- 
ing somewhat  more  of  the  equality  of  fortune  befitting  the 
common  citizens  of  a  republican  country. 

The  money-making  faculty  is  not  dangerous  to  society 
except  when  it  escapes  the  control  of  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual faculties.  The  best  of  faculties  which  human  nature 
possesses  become  destructive  if  inordinately  exercised.  The 
trouble  is,  that  we  are  letting  wealth  get  out  of  the  leash  of 
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the  heart  and  intellect.  The  remedy,  in  a  large  degree,  it 
seems  to  us,  for  this  overhanging  domination  of  capital,  is 
in  the  elevation  of  the  masses  ;  and  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
is  to  educate  them  better.  To  produce  a  depreciation  of  the 
power  of  wealth,  there  should  be  an  appreciation  of  the  power 
of  education.  Let  a  greater  and  more  universal  stimulus 
be  applied  to  the  culture  of  the  mind ;  let  a  love  for 
literature,  art  and  science  be  made  more  common ;  let 
the  affections  and  the  moral  nature  be  more  thoroughly 
awakened ;  let  all  this  be  done,  especially  in  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  lower  half  of  society,  and  we  shall  find 
we  have  greatly  circumscribed  the  influence  of  wealth.  Let 
the  state  stimulate  anew  the  cause  of  education,  and  see  to 
it  hereafter  that  not  one  child,  who  isn't  a  lunatic  or  an  idiot, 
grows  up  to  manhood  or  womanhood  within  her  borders, 
without  a  good  fair  common-school  education,  such  an  educa- 
tion as  can  only  be  acquired  by  constant  attendance  at  some 
really  good  school  for  all  the  years  from  five  or  six  to  fifteen, 
and  she  will  have  settled  forever  all  likelihood  of  wealth's 
ever  acquiring  any  undue  influence.  She  will  by  that  means 
make  so  universal  the  respect  for  the  testhetic,  that  the  simply 
useful  will  lessen  somewhat  in  our  regard.  Then  at  last  we 
shall  discover  that  the  aesthetic  is  also  the  useful,  and  the 
useful,  properly  used,  is  the  aesthetic. 

The  increasing  prevalence  of  crime  is  another  evil  which 
has  within  a  few  years  assumed  threatening  proportions. 

With  the  criminal  classes,  we  deal  too  much  in  a  punitive 
rather  than  a  preventive  way.  We  cannot  prevent  crime  by 
punishing  it,  nor  can  wo  outwit  it  and  frustrate  its  accom- 
plishment by  any  or  all  the  devices  which  experience  and 
study  may  suggest.  The  only  way  to  reduce  the  aggregate 
of  crime  is  the  educational  way.  By  any  other  way,  we 
simply  deal  with  results  and  do  not  correct  causes.  The 
statistics  of  all  countries  show  that  the  mass  of  criminals 
are  not  only  substantially  uneducated,  but  even  wholly  so. 
The  effects  which  will  be  produced  by  education,  in  each 
individual  case,  as  regards  the  diminution  of  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  commission  of  crime  by  that  individual,  inhere 
not  only  in  the  strengthening  of  his  moral  nature  and  the 
development  of  his  intellectual,  but  in  the  lessening  of  the 
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stimuli  to  crimo  by  the  multiplication  arountl  him  of  others 
educated  like  himself,  and  by  the  presentation  of  means  of 
securing  more  happiness,  of  acquiring  better  subsistence  and 
more  sure,  by  reputable  courses. 

It  may  be  urged  that  many  criminals  are  well  educated,  and 
that  murder,  which  is  often  committed  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
would  be  as  likely  to  occur  even  if  the  murderer  were  edu- 
cated. "Without  stopping  to  consider  the  improbability  that 
any  one  who  is  ivell  educated  can  at  the  same  time  be  guilty 
of  crime,  we  may  reply  that,  in  general,  all  crimes,  great  and 
small,  must  be  less  in  educated  than  in  uneducated  com- 
munities, and  that  in  an  educated  community,  the  rarity  of 
crime  will  operate  most  powerfully  as  a  check,  as  now  its 
frequency  seems  to  beget  a  familiarity  that  lessens  our  horror 
and  serves  even  amongst  all  to  increase  the  temptations  to  its 
committal. 

The  most  of  those  to  whom  drunkenness  proves  a  curse  are 
ignorant  and  uneducated.  At  least  that  is  the  class  that  is 
ranged  daily  before  the  bar  of  justice.  AYe  do  not  pretend 
to  speak  with  exactness  on  this  point,  but  we  presume  every 
one  would  admit  that  there  are  more  drunkards  among  the 
ignorant  and  illiterate,  or  half-educated,  than  among  the  better 
educated.  The  fullest  development  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  will  tend  to  act  as  a  restraint  upon  the  imbibi- 
tion of  intoxicating  liquor ;  for  with  the  reason  in  free  play, 
the  curse  of  the  love  of  drink  will  be  forecasted,  and,  in  a 
healthy  moral  nature,  will  be  condemned. 

That  great  apostle  of  education,  Horace  Mann,  says : 
"Many,  if  not  most,  of  those  great  questions  which  make 
the  present  age  boil  and  seethe  like  a  cauldron,  will  never 
be  settled  until  we  have  a  generation  of  men  who  were  edu- 
cated from  childhood  to  seek  for  truth  and  revere  justice." 

Who  can  doubt  that  if  every  child  in  America  was  prop- 
erly trained  and  educated  from  infancy  to  man  and  woman- 
hood, that  great  crimes  in  private  life  and  crying  abuses  in 
public,  would  either  cease  to  exist  or  become  so  uncommon 
as  to  excite  a  proper  degree  of  horror ;  that  the  degradation 
of  abject  poverty  would  be  removed  with  its  cause,  and  that 
that  worse  degradation,  the  degradation  which  ffrcat  and 
misused  wealth  brings  to  its  possessor,  and  to  all  who  come 
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within  the  circle  of  its  baneful  influence,  would  no  more 
exist?  To  doubt  this  is  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  republican 
idea. 

When  ignorance  becomes  in  a  measure  general,  the  jealousy 
of  classes  begins  to  operate,  and  either  with  good  or  indif- 
ferent reason,  the  ignorant  knowing  not  always  the  cause, 
but  feeling  only  the  result,  think  their  rights  infringed  on, 
and  partial  or  complete  anarchy  takes  the  place  of  order. 
The  enlargement  of  individual  rights  and  privileges  must 
bring  with  it  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  individual 
development,  else  we  are  but  giving  greater  scope  to  a  wild 
aud  reckless  power  that  may,  at  any  moment,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  its  unregulated  strength,  arise  and  take  us  by  the 
throat.  If  we  increase  the  power  of  action  we  must,  to  the 
same  extent,  perfect  the  power  of  i-estraint. 

The  principle  of  universal  suffrage  is  a  national  blessing 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  educated  suffrage.  The  creation 
of  more  voters,  to  be  bought  by  demagogues,  is  but  a  sub- 
traction from  the  aijgregate  national  strength.  We  have 
seen  in  other  countries  the  attempts  made  to  found  re- 
publics on  corner-stones  of  ignorance,  and  we  have  seen 
the  results ;  and  we  shall  always  see  the  same  result 
when  the  same  causes  operate.  They  made  a  sovereign  of 
each  individual,  and  then  left  him  with  but  the  educa- 
tion of  a  peasant.  To  the  extent  that  we  fail  to  prop- 
erly educate  every  child  in  the  Commonwealth  we  repeat 
the  mistake  ;  and  Massachusetts  can  never  be  a  Common- 
wealth of  kings  till  each  child  has  a  kingly  education.  We 
can  never  be  said  to  have  given  the  republican  idea  a  fair 
trial  until  this  has  been  done.  Whatever  proportion  we 
have  of  equality  of  possessions  and  subjection  to  law,  of 
good  government  and  ready  obedience,  we  can  safely  ascribe 
to  the  comparatively  general  diffusion  of  education ;  and 
whatever  we  lack  of  all  these  can  as  truly  be  ascribed  to  its 
scarcity. 

Separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  natural  barriers, 
having  a  country  fresh  to  our  hands,  we  arc  trying  the 
republican  experiment  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. The  only  balance  of  power  we  have  to  maintain  is 
what  inheres  in  a  wide-spread  knowledge ;  the  only  stand- 
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iug  army,  the  school-masters.  Our  degree  of  success  will  be 
measured  by  our  appreciation  of  these  facts.  Neither  the 
possession  of  the  ballot,  nor  fulsome  laudation  of  that  system 
of  government  which  gives  it,  will  alone  make  us  a  great 
and  vigorous  nation ;  nor,  indeed,  materially  contribute  to 
anything  but  our  more  speedy  destruction.  Our  real  strength 
subsists  not  in  this,  though  our  real  weakness  may.  It 
subsists  in  the  culture  of  the  individual,  and  as  long  as  we 
have  individuals  without  any  great  degree  of  culture  wc  are 
in  danger.  For  the  adult  ignoramus  we  can  do,  substantially, 
nothing;  but  his  child  we  have  in  our  hands,  or  may  have. 
We  can  see  ourselves  beini?  distanced  in  the  ijeneral  diffu- 
sion  of  education  by  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  which 
we  have  been  wont  to  characterize  as  "  effete  despotisms  "  ; 
and  if  we  make  no  haste  to  equal  or  surpass  them,  we  may 
yet  see  the  positions  of  America  and  Europe  reversed. 

It  is  the  wont  of  many  most  excellent  people  to  say,  that 
education  is  more  generally  diffused  in  Massachusetts  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  But  this  is  a  matter  most 
easily  disproved  by  the  statistics  of  Prussia,  of  Switzerland, 
of  Holland,  and  of  some  other  countries. 

So,  too,  it  is  argued  that  we  open  the  school-house  door 
to  every  child,  of  every  race,  sect  and  degree,  and  if  they 
grow  up  in  ignorance  beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  temple 
of  education  it  is  their  own  fault,  or  of  those  who  have  to 
do  for  them.  Well,  it  may  bo  their  fault,  but  it  is  our  mis- 
fortune after  they  have  become  voters.  With  only  educa- 
tion enough  to  meet  the  requiremciits  of  the  voting  law,  and 
that,  perhaps,  acquired  solely  that  they  may  make  merchan- 
dise of  their  ballots,  they  endanger,  by  their  concerted  action, 
the  stability  of  every  law  and  institution. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  Avas  not  contemplated  by  our 
legislators  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  histor}^  and  is  not  even 
now  sufficiently  realized,  that  there  should  be  any  consider- 
able number  of  parents  who  would  not  only  permit  but  force 
their  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  In  the  conversations 
which  we  have  had  with  agents  of  mills,  with  members  of 
school  committees  and  others  bavins:  a  knowledfre  of  the  facts, 
it  has  been  repeatedly  and  universally  stated,  that  many 
parents,  who  are  operatives,  are  so  determined  upon  getting 
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their  children  into  the  mills,  that  they  resort  not  only  to 
the  most  barefaced  lying  in  regard  to  their  ages,  but  teach 
their  children  the  necessity  of  backing  up  their  assertions. 

These  are  the  children  to  whom,  most  of  all,  the  state 
should  prove  a  foster-parent. 

The  rich  will  be  educated  wdicther  she  assists  or  not,  and 
those  in  moderate  circumstances  to  some  considerable  extent ; 
the  cultured  themselves,  of  all  conditions,  will  provid(i,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  opportunities  for  learning  to  their 
oifspring ;  but  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  for  whom  are  free 
schools  meant  if  not  for  them  ?  And  if  so  poor  as  to  be  unable 
to  make  use  them,  and  so  ignorant  as  to  be  impassive  to  their 
advantages,  are  they  not  then,  by  virtue  of  their  poverty 
and  their  ignorance,  the  very  ones  for  whom  we  have  builded 
school-houses  and  provided  teachers? 

Moreover,  w^e  should  realize  that  avarice  is  as  predominant 
a  passion  among  the  ignorant  and  apparently  poor,  as  among 
the  wealthy.  The  instances  of  parents  possessed  of  sufficient 
means  to  raise  their  families  above  want,  to  give  them  com- 
fortable homes,  pleasant  surroundmgs  and  a  good  education, 
who  yet  house  them  in  dirt  and  squalor,  clothe  them  in  rags, 
and  drive  them  daily  to  the  factory  to  add  still  more  to  the 
savings-bank  deposit,  are  not  few. 

A  mill  overseer  recently  pointed  out  to  us  a  man  and  wife 
and  two  children  iit  work,  whose  combined  monthly  wages 
exceeded  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  over  |1, 800 per  year, 
for  the  support  of  four  persons  ;  and  yet  these  children,  of 
the  tender  age  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  were  toiling  month 
after  month  and  year  after  year,  to  add  to  accumulations 
which  already  represented  a  round  sum.  This  constituted 
the  whole  family.  There  were  no  little  ones  at  home,  no 
invalids  or  aged  to  be  cared  fctr,  and  the  earnings  of  the 
parents  would  have  been  ample  to  have  educated  those  two 
children  and  opened  to  them  the  advantages  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  trade  or  the  possession  of  a  ftirm.  Such  cases  as 
this  are  not  by  any  means  rare.  We  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a  mill  in  the  state  where  child-labor  is  employed 
to  any  great  extent,  that  there  will  not  be  found  some  such. 
Oldened  by  toil,  while  young  in  years,  the  lamp  of  their 
youth  goes  out  almost  before  they  become  conscious  of  its 
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flame.  Year  by  3'ear,  they  add  their  increase  to  the  aggre- 
gate voting  popnlation  of  the  state,  and  wield  Avith  the  ballot 
the  same  power  as  does  the  most  intelligent  citizen.  Each 
will  in  due  season  marry  his  like  and  re[)rodnce  himself  f()ur- 
fold,  so  that  for  every  male  and  for  every  female  of  this  class 
that  obtains  a  lodgment  in  life  as  the  head  of  a  family,  we 
shall  have  in  the  next  generation  two. 

There  arc  others  also  who  make  unjustifiable  use  of  the  pica 
of  poverty.  In  one  of  the  cities  where  a  half-time  school 
exists,  in  which  the  children  are  nearly  all  of  one  nationality,  it 
was  the  testimony  of  t\io  mill  agent  that  the  fathers,  as  soon 
as  they  had  children  whose  united  earnings  would  support 
the  family,  were  wont  to  give  over  all  personal  effort,  and 
spend  their  time  in  idly  smoking  their  pipes  in  the  sun,  in 
summer,  and  about  the  kitchen  or  saloon  stove,  in  winter.. 
This  w^s  claimed  to  be  true  of  the  majority  of  fiithers  of 
children  of  this  nationality  in  this  mill.  Among  them  a 
rapidly  growing  family  is  not  reckoned  as  a  burden,  but  is 
looked  upon  as  the  happy  harbinger  of  days  of  restful  ease  and 
fumous  comfort. 

If  we  compel  capital  to  provide  schools,  we  are  unjust  to  it, 
if  we  give  it  not  an  educated  laborer  in  return.  We  subject 
property  to  taxation  for  education,  and  to  the  extent  that  we 
fail  in  diffusing  it,  we  leave  property  to  the  mercy  of  unregu- 
lated passions.  The  capitalist,  in  the  payment  of  his  educa- 
tional tax,  concedes  the  benefit  that  he  derives  from  having 
skilled  laborers  in  his  employment,  and  cultivated  communities 
about  him.  He  knows  that  his  work  is  more  efficiently  done 
and  his  property  more  secure.  We  owe  it  to  him,  then,  as 
well  as  to  the  laboring  masses,  that  every  child  in  the  state 
should  receive  some  benefit  from  the  money  drawn  from  his 
coffers. 

According  to  the  thirty-sixth  report  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, the  total  amount  of  money  expended  in  the  state  for 
public-school  purposes,  for  the  year  1871-72,  was  $3,633,- 
648.89.  This  money  was  raised  on.  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  children  in  the  state  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen, 
viz.,  282,485.  But  by  the  same  report  we  find  that  only 
205,252  children,  on  the  average,  were  in  attendance.  In 
other  words,  twenty-seven  per  cent  were  constantly  absent 
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and  receiving  no  benefit  from  the  $981,085.20,  raised  by  local 
and  general  taxation  for  their  use. 

We  find  by  the  same  report*  that  "  in  Lynn,  1,665  children, 
in  violation  of  statute  law,  are  left  to  toil  in  our  workshops, 
or  waste  their  time  in  trifling  pursuits." 

And  the  same  report  sajs,f  respecting  truancy,  in  Cam- 
bridge, "from  the  most  reliable  information  at  hand  regard- 
ing the  school  population  of  the  city,  it  seems  that  there  are, 
on  an  average,  more  than  two  thousand  children,  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  are  daily  absent  from  the 
schools." 

By  reference  to  another  division  of  this  part  of  our  report, 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  Prussia  the  attendance  is  between 
ninety-six  and  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  Avholc  number  of 
children,  and  in  some  cantons  of  Switzerland  about  the  same. 

When  we  compare  ourselves  with  that  republic  of  the  old 
world,  Switzerland,  or  that  kingdom  which  we  are  wont  to 
consider  as  founded  on  cannon  rather  than  universal  educa- 
tion, and  as  ruled  over  by  Krupp  and  Bismarck,  we  find 
nothlug  in  respect  to  the  general  ditfusion  of  education  on 
which  we  can  congratulate  ourselves,  blit,  on  the  contrary, 
much  which  we  must  deplore. 

President  McCosh,  of  Princeton  College,  says :  |  "All 
Americans  feel  that  if  their  repul)lican  institutions  arc  to 
continue  and  to  prosper,  they  must  have  an  education  as 
universal  as  the  suffrage.  But  in  gratifying  their  national  sin 
of  self-adulation  they  must  not  allow  themselves  to  forget 
that  other  nations  are  making  rapid  progress,  and  if  the 
states  are  to  keep  before  them,  or  even  to  keep  up  to  them, 
they  must  be  anxiously  looking  round  for  suggestions,  and 
ready  to  adopt  improvements  from  all  quarters." 

Rev.  James  Frazer,  a  member  of  the  schools'  inquiry  com- 
mission of  England,  visited  this  country  in  1865,  and  spent 
six  months  in  examining  our  public-school  system.  His 
report  was  made  to  the  British  government,  in  the  following 
year,  and  is  published  in  a  large  octavo  volume  of  435  closely- 
printed  pages. 

As  the  testimony  of  a  very  competent  observer  who  looks 
on    us    from    without,    we    give    some  of   his   conclusions. 

*  Page  81.  t  rage  121.  +  lutcrnational  Review,  March,  1S74. 
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There  is  throiio-hout  the  volume  so  much  evidence  of  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  everything  good  in  American 
schools  and  American  institutions,  and  so  much  generous  and 
hearty  praise  bestowed  where  praise  was  conceived  fit,  that 
the  criticisms  which  he  makes  should  be  seriously  considered. 

Mr.  Frazer  says:*  " An  interesting  problem  is  the  future 
of  this  grand  system  of  schools.  To  me,  gathering  together 
and  reflecting  upon  the  phenomena  which  I  observed,  this 
future  seems  a  little  uiMiertain.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
system  is  breaking  down,  or  likely  to  break  down,  or  that  I 
could  trace  in  it  any  symptoms  of  decrepitude  or  decay. 
Aud  yet  I  judge,  from  the  passionate  advocacy  of  its  support- 
ers, and  the  earnestness  with  which,  in  report  upon  report  of 
its  progress,  its  claims  upon  all  true  patriots  are  urged,  that 
some  misgiving  is  felt  as  to  the  firmness  of  its  position,  and  I 
could  myself  discern  the  operation  of  some  not  inconsiderable 
influences  that  have  a  tendency  to  undermine  it.  The  clouds, 
as  yet,  may  be  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  mere  specks  at 
different  edges  of  the  horizon  ;  but  they  are  rising,  and  if 
they  mass  themselves  together  there  may  come  a  storfh.  The 
influences  I  speak  of  are  chiefly  these  :  I  have  already  illus- 
trated each  of  them  abundantly  in  the  course  of  this  report, 
aud  all  I  shall  do  here  will  be  simply  to  enumerate  them. 

"First:  I  set  down  the  apathy  of  the  large  classes  of 
society,  the  highest  and  lowest,  who  do  not  use  the  system, 
or  only  partially  use  it,  and  are  too  short-sighted  to  see  how 
they  are  benefited  by  it. 

"  Second  :  The  inadequate  appreciation  of  its  benefits  even 
by  those  who  do  use  it,  as  shown  by  the  iudifFercnce  of 
parents,  the  prevalence  of  the  notion  that  '  the  cheapest 
teacher  is  the  best,'  the  complaints  that  the  education  ofiered 
is  not  suited  to  the  after-life  of  the  scholar,  etc. 

"Third :  The  admitted  increase,  in  spite  of  all  the  seeming 
attractions  of  the  system,  of  the  twin  evils,  absenteeism  and 
truancy.         *         *         *         * 

"And,  eighth  and  last,  the  growth  of  wealth  creating  a 
plusiocracy,  if  not  an  aristocracy,  to  whom  the  idea  of  '  com- 
mon schools'  will  be  as  distasteful  as  all  levelling  ideas 
ordinarily  are. 

*  Frazev's  Report,  p.  201,  et  seq. 
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"Of  all  these  influences  I  could  perceive  traces,  more  or  less 
distinct,  in  the  general  current  of  public  opinion  in  America ; 
nor  is  it  an  extravagant,  nor  even  an  unkind  anticipation, 
which  apprehends  that  even  the  essential  principles  of  the 
system,  if  not  absolutely  endangered,  at  any  rate  are  likely 
to  be  seriously  affected  by  them,  I  confess  to  a  doubt 
whether,  in  the  course  of  another  quarter  of  a  century,  all 
will  go  as  smoothly  with  the  common  schools  of  America,  as 
it  has  gone  for  the  last  twenty-fiv«e  years  ;  whether,  like 
many  another  ancient  institution,  they  may  not  be  put  upon 
their  trial,  and  even  forced  to  yield  to  the  restless  recon- 
structin<x  tendencies  of  the  a^je. 

"There  are  two  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  adopting 
a  common-school  system  in  England.  In  America,  as  we 
have  seen,  such  a  system  is  based  upon  a  theory  of  social 
equality,  which  seems  to  suppose  not  only  an  equality  of 
rights  but  an  equality  of  conditions,  and  a  theory  of  religious 
freedom  which  fancies  itself  obliged,  as  by  a  necessary  corol- 
lary, to  exclude  religious  teaching.  In  England  there  are 
both  sharper  lines  of  class  distinction  and  sharper  tones  of 
class  feeling.  The  system,  as  remarked,  is  more  suitable  to 
a  community  where-  wealth,  the  great  modern  creator  of 
social  difierences,  is  equably  than  where  it  is  unequably  dis- 
tributed. *  *  *  * 

"  Even  in  America  the  system,  with  all  its  efficiency,  labors 
under  almost  every  one  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the 
question  of  national  education  at  home.  Its  benefits  are 
unequally  diffused  ;  the  richest  neighborhoods  get  most  of 
them,  the  poorest  least.  Local  managers  are  found  frequently 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  narrow  and  illiberal  views. 
Teachers  are  both  inadequately  remunerated  and  imperfectly 
qualified.  In  the  cities  there  are  great  masses  of  untaught; 
everywhere  attendance  is  irregular,  and  the  labor  market 
competes,  and  triumphs  in  the  competition,  with  the  school." 

That  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthy,  to  educate  their  children  in  private  schools,  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  and  that  the  influence  of  their  with- 
drawal is  deleterious  to  our  public  schools  no  one  can  deny. 
But  this  is  an  evil  which  can  only  be  counteracted  by  an 
increase  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  public  schools,  and  by 
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a  more  universal  application  of  their  advantages  to  the  poor. 
It  is  unfortunate  as  regards  the  future  of  our  common  schools, 
that  the  wealthy  are  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  that  their 
own  children  are  likely  to  get  as  much  good  from  association 
with  the  children  of  the  poor  as  they  give. 

The  tendency  in  a  society  exclusively  rich,  is  to  a  de- 
velopment of  refinement  at  the  expense  of  strength.  The 
boy  or  girl  who  witnesses  the  daily  struggle  of  class- 
mates who  come  from  tlic  forlornest  homes  of  a  great  city, 
who  mingles  with  them  in  the  sports  of  the  play-ground,  and 
finds  himself  or  herself  sometimes  forced  to  yield  to  them  in 
competitive  examinations,  will  attain  a  respect  for  their  vir- 
tues and  a  charity  for  their  failings  that  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value  in  the  development  of  their  own  characters. 
The  association,  as  regards  wealth,  of  the  children  of  all 
classes  in  our  common  schools,  is  almost  as  important  in  the 
perpetuation  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  as  the  exist- 
ence of  the  schools  themselves. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  in  which  we  should  look  at  the 
subject  of  education,  and  that  is  in  relation  to  its  effect  on 
the  abatement  of  child-labor  and  the  consequent  results  to 
future  generations. 

If  children  are  put  to  school,  they  will  be  relieved  from 
labor ;  and  at  this  point  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
introduce  the  words  of  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  a  distinguished 
Irishman  and  member  of  parliament,  who  rendered  ciScient 
aid  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  of  1833,  regulating  the  labor  of 
children  in  textile  factories. 

Mr.  Sadler  said: — "The  morninsr  of  life,  which  God  and 
nature  intended  as  a  time  of  mirth  and  pleasure,  is  made  that 
of  imprisoning,  unhealthful,  and  demoralizing  labor;  and  our 
political  philanthropists  wished  to  extend  this  system,  instead 
of  encouraging  cultivation;  though,  no  doubt,  their  feelings 
would  be  severely  shocked  at  seeing  such  treatment  trans- 
ferred to  the  brute  creation  ;  as,  for  instance,  were  the  farmer, 
providing  himself  with  gearing  and  implements  for  the  pur- 
pose, daily  to  labor  a  yearling  foal  at  the  plough  ;  aye,  and 
nightly,  if  it  suited  his  interests.  Cruelty  like  this  to  animals 
would  excite  universal  sympathy  and  abhorrence,  and  prob- 
ably travel  the  nation  in  ten  thousand  paragraphs  ;    it  is  thus 
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our  delicate  susceptibilities  find  vent !  It  is  rather  a  melan- 
choly task  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  new  system ;  to 
anticipate  the  ultimate  consequence,  if  every  other  interest 
among  us  must  give  way  to  it,  is  most  appalling.  In  the 
times  of  ignorance,  '  man  went  forth  to  his  work  in  the 
morning' ;  he  was  the  laborer  of  the  family,  and  it  sufiiccd  : 
but  now  his  infant  children  are  demanded  to  make  up  his 
necessary  means  of  subsistence,  and  too  often  become,  not  his 
assistants,  but  his  rivals,  in  the  market  of  labor,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  the  times ;  so  that  himself  is  often  now  found  there 
'all  the  day  idle,  because  no  man  hath  hired  him,'  when 
the  fashionable  system  of  policy  coolly  recommends  his 
desertion." 

We  presume  there  are  many  who  think  that  children  should 
labor  as  well  as  men  and  women.  The  Massachusetts  farmer 
does  not  reckon  himself  as  very  wise  because  he  knows  better 
than  to  work  his  calves  or  his  colts.  It  would  be  supereroga- 
tory to  bring  arguments  to  him  to  prove  that  he  would  injure 
their  future  usefulness,  by  putting  them  to  labor  before  they 
had  reached  a  decent  maturity.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
does  not  scruple  to  do  this  in  respect  to  his  children,  and 
often  gets  a  fair  man's  work  out  of  his  boy  of  fourteen. 
Let  him  consider  whether  he  is  not  kinder  to  his  stock  than 
to  his  growing:  son,  and  take  heed  of  his  kin  as  well  as  -his 
kine.,  In  every  family  there  are  chores  and  errands,  which 
the  children  are  called  on  to  perform,  which  make  in  thenl- 
selves  a  sufficient  amount  of  labor  to  afford  some  discipline 
and  develop  responsibility.  Any  labor  beyond  the  amount 
necessary  for  these  purposes  is  unfit  for  children.  Let  any 
man  or  woman  perform  the  chores  and  do  the  errands  that 
they  call  for  daily  from  their  children,  and  they  will  be 
likely  to  find  out  that  chores  and  errands  are  but  other 
names  for  work. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  regular  labor 
that  we  complain,  as  those  that  are  heavier,  or  long-continued, 
or  pursued  in  unhealthful  atmospheres. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  physical  degeneracy  which 
must  result  where  young  children,  with  growing  bodies,  are 
put  to  continuous  labor  in  ill-ventilated  rooms,  or  in  rooms 
where  the  temperature  is  80'^  or  90°,  as  is  the  case  in  many* 
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rooms  iu  woollen  and  cotton  factories ;  worse,  perhaps, 
yet,  is  the  result  to  them  in  flax  and  jute  mills,  from  the  fine 
particles  of  disintegrated  fibre  which  fill  the  air  and  are  taken 
into  the  lungs  with  every  inhalation. 

The  consideration  of  these  and  kindred  facts  as  resfards 
child-labor  is  disdained  by  many  as  an  indulgence  in  a  senti- 
mentalism  that,  going  to  the  other  extreme  of  complete  re- 
mittance from  labor  among  children,  is  likely,  iu  another 
way,  they  think,  to  inflict  as  great  an  injury  upon  the  child, 
as  does  the  present  state  of  things. 

In  this  country,  where  people  are  to  so  great  an  extent  the 
architects  of  their  own  fortunes,  u^e  have  the  examples  of 
many  who  have  risen  to  wealth  and  honor,  who  had  spent 
half  their  life  before  their  majority  in  daily  contest  with 
toil  .fit  only  for  men.  They  knew,  meantime,  as  others 
camiot  know  who  have  not  felt,  the  gnawings  of  unsatisfied 
stomachs  and  the  shiverings  of  half-clothed  limbs ;  but,  sur- 
viving all,  they  worked  their  way  gradually  to  position  and 
competence,  to  usefulness,  good  citizenship  and  some  degree 
of  culture. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  that  these  strong  and  healthful  stocks, 
endowed  by  nature  with  an  unusual  vitality,  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  exponents  of  a  system  of  stirpiculture  generally 
applicable. 

If  we  would  follow  nature's  cruel  plan,  in  which  only  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  seems  to  be  provided  for,  we  could  do 
no  less  than  endorse  it.  Nature,  working  under  this  law, 
amidst  the  vast  solitudes  of  mountains  and  plains,  and 
wherever  man  is  not,  secures  the  survival  of  that  which  is 
really  fittest ;  but  when  man  enters  her  domain  with  the 
implements  of  husbandry  iu  his  hands,  a  new  law  is  intro- 
duced, demanding  that  something  else  tiian  vital  strength 
shall  be  the  test  of  fitness  for  life.  The  fittest  for  man's 
purposes  is  not  always  the  strongest.  Luscious  fruits  hang 
from  trees  in  our  orchards  that  would  never  have  won,  un- 
aided, a  healthful  and  useful  maturity  ;  and  beautiful  flowers 
blossom  in  our  gardens,  that  were  produced  by  a  tender 
nursing  and  protection  from  nature's  exuberant  powers. 
It  is  not  unnatural  that  men  who  have  conquered  the  adverse 
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forces  of  poverty  and  illiteracy,  which  beset  them  in  youth, 
and  secured  an  honorable  position  in  the  world,  should  con- 
sider that  hardship  is  a  good  thing  for  the  young,  and  an  im- 
perfect education  a  preservative  from  weakly  sentimcntalism. 
But  they  should  more  carefully  reflect  whether  the  trials 
which  were  an  incentive  to  them  miofht  not  bo  fatal  to  others. 
These  men  represent  vital  strength  and  are  bound  to  survive 
and  thrive,  whatever  the  age  or  country  that  gives  them  birth, 
and  whatever  the  circumstances  of  that  birth. 

Civilization  comes,  and  demands  and  begins  to  provide  for, 
the  survival,  likewise,  of  other  men  with  other  gifts.  It 
introduces  a  new  standard  of  value  and  recognizes  other 
qualities,  moral  or  mental,  often  not  found  associated  in  the 
same  individual  with  vitality,  as  being  of  parallel  or  para- 
mount importance  in  its  work  of  subjugating  barbarism. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  severe  regimen  to  which  poverty 
subjects  the  youth  of  many,  serves  oftentimes  as  a  healthful 
stimulus  in  the  hardening  of  convictions  and  the  consequent 
development  of  character.  But  this  heroic  treatment  is  fit  only 
for  strong  natures  ;  and  where  one  man  is  raised  by  it,  ten  are 
destroyed  and  lost  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  high  civilization. 
It  is  answer  enough  to  the  cry  of  weak  sentimcntalism,  on 
the  part  of  these  men,  to  ask  if  they  put  their  own  eight 
and  ten  year  old  children  into  factories,  at  daylight,  to 
work  ten  hours,  in  unwholesome  and  ill-ventilatecl  rooms. 
"We  think  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  they  are  the  very 
parents  who  require  the  fewest  and  the  least  onerous  duties 
from  their  children,  and  who  are  the  most  remiss  in  enforcing 
constancy  and  regularity  in  their  school  attendance. 

Another  question  which  seems  to  arise  naturally,  at  this 
point,  in  considering  the  question  of  children's  labor,  is  the 
question  of  its  reward  or  wage. 

There  seems,  within  recent  times,  to  have  occurred  a  change 
ill  the  relation  of  wages  to  support,  so  that  more  and  more 
the  labor  of  the  whole  family  becomes  necessary  to  the 
support  of  the  family.  If  avc  are  right  in  our  surmises, 
that  this  is  becoming  more  fixed  and  recognized,  from 
decade  to  decade,  it  certainly  bodes  no  good  to  our  future. 
The  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  seems  to^ 
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especially  emphasize  the  home  as  its  oue  most  prominent  and 
valuable  feature,  should  not  allow  it  to  become  necessary  that 
any  but  the  husband  and  father  should  labor  for  its  support 
and  security. 

It  is  likely  that  if,  by  compulsion,  the  children  of  the  state 
are  taken  from  work  and  put  into  school,  there  will  be  indi- 
vidual cases  of  suffering  and  hardship,  but  these  will  be  only 
temporary.  The  rates  of  wages,  after  a  little  time,  will  re- 
adjust themselves  to  the  new  state  of  things ;  and  the  same 
amount  of  money,  or  a  somewhat  near  approximation  to  it, 
will  be  earned  by  the  head  of  the  family,  as  is  now  earned  by 
him  in  conjunction  with  his  children. 

To  illustrate  this  a  little  more  fully,  we  may  suppose  that, 
at  a  certain  time,  in  a  certain  community,  a  condition  of 
affairs  obtains  such  as  insures  that  the  labor  of  the  husband 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family ;  the  wife 
cares  for  the  household ;  the  children  are  under  prepar- 
ation for  the  duties  and  privileges  of  man  and  womanhood. 
The  manufacturer,  all  at  once,  is  struck  with  what  we 
may  suppose  to  be  a  new  idea.  He  discovers  that  he  may 
lessen  the  cost  of  production,  and  thereby  undersell  and  out- 
sell his  rivals  in  the  trade,  by  employing  young  people  of,  we 
will  say,  sixteen  years  of  age.  Pic  sees  that  they  will  be  as 
efficient  auxiliaries  to  his  machines,  for  three-fourths  of  his 
work,  as  men.  lie  can  hire  them  for  a  dollar  a  day,  while  he 
is  obliged  to  pay  men  two  dollars.  Animated  with  this  idea, 
he  promptly  reduces  it  to  practice. 

But  the  secret  of  this  low  cost  of  production  can  not  be  kept. 
His  competitors  learn  of  it  and  imitate  it.  It  spreads  in  all  direc- 
tions. Large  numbers  of  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Yet  they  must  have  subsistence  ;  so  they  say  to  the  manufac- 
turer, if  you  can  not  give  two  dollars  a  day,  give  me  a  dollar 
and  a  half;  there  are  some  parts  of  your  work  for  which  I  am 
more  competent  than  a  young  fellow  of  sixteen.  I  think  I 
should  bo  worth  to  you  for  that  work  a  half  dollar  more  than 
he.  So  a  portion  of  the  men  are  still  retained,  and  are  com- 
forted for  the  decrease  in  their  earnings  by  the  reflection  that 
the  wages  of  their  children  make  up  the  loss. 

But  competition  is  not  content  even  now ;  it  is  discovered 
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by  some  enterprising  manufacturer  that  cliildron  of  ten  and 
twelve  can  do  many  parts  of  liis  work  as  well  as  men  did 
them  once,  or  as  young  people  of  sixteen  do  now.  So  a 
certain  number  of  the  latter  are  displaced,  and  children,  whom 
he  can  hire  for  fifty  cents  a  day,  substituted.  Indirectly  this 
operates  to  displace  some  adults  also  ;  and  they  and  the  youth 
find  that  those  of  them  who  can  have  employment  at  all,  must 
be  content  with  less  wages ;  so  a  dolhir  and  a  quarter,  and 
seventy-five  cents,  is  ofiered  to  each  respectively,  and  by  each 
accepted. 

This  seems  to  us  a  fair  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  introduction  of  child-labor  tends  to  the  decrease  of  men's 
wages,  and  the  relegation  of  large  numbers  of  them,  for  por- 
tions of  the  year,  to  idleness. 

Superficial  thinkers  have  criticized  the  manufacturer  severely 
for  this  state  of  things  ;  but  the  manufacturer  of  to-day  who 
is  blamed  for  it,  was  yesterdaj'',  perhaps,  the  laborer  who 
denounced  it.  They  should  rather  find  fault  with  human 
nature.  And  it  is  in  this  shape,  as  pertaining  quite  uni- 
versally to  human  nature,  that  it  is  to  be  dealt  with. 
It  is  for  Icojislation  to  reijulate  human  nature.  An  imme- 
diate  chans^e,  as  we  have  said,  mii^ht  result  in  individual 
cases  of  hardship  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  change 
should  bo  immediate.  Analogy  would  seem  to  point  to  a 
gradual  recovery  of  what  we  may  not  improperly  call  man's 
normal  position.  That  the  present  is  a  condition  of  things 
which  should  not  exist,  and  which  cannot  exist  for  any 
great  length  of  time  without  the  health  of  the  body-politic 
suffering,  we  think  all  thoughtful  men  will  admit.  It  is 
obviously  a  condition  of  as  great  detriment  to  the  employer 
as  to  the  employed,  for  the  temporary  gain  which  accrues  to 
his  pocket  will  be  subjected  to  heavy  drafts  in  the  future. 

In  Part  IV.  of  this  report  will  bo  found  much  interesting 
and  valuable  information  bearing  on  this  subject,  derived 
from  ori2:inal  investia:ation. 

In  1802,  England  took  her  first  step  as  to  the  regulation 
of  child-labor  and  the  education  of  child-laborers.  Every 
movement  since  then  has  been  in  the  direction  of  a  lessening  of 
their  labor  and  an  expansion  of  their  educational  opportunities. 
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The  same  drift  is  apparent  in  every  European  country. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  half-time  schools  have  been  of 
great  value  in  England.  In  one  sense  they  would  be  of 
value  to  us.  They  do  there,  and  they  would  here,  no 
doubt,  furnish  large  numbers  of  children,  who  might  other- 
wise grow  up  completely  illiterate,  with  some  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  books;  but  there  is  one  other  thing  which 
they  accomplish  there  which  totally  unfits  them  for  our  use. 
They  help  to  perpetuate  the  class  distinctions  which  Eng- 
land conceives  necessary  to  the  stability  of  her  existence. 
They  would  serve  here,  and  quickly,  to  introduce  the  same 
distinctions.  The  homogeneousness  of  society  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  us ;  and  a  somewhat  more  general 
dijQTusion  of  elementary  knowledge  would  not  by  any  means 
make  amends  to  us  for  its  loss.  As  long  as  Massachusetts 
objects  to  other  states  establishing  schools  to  which  color  is 
the  sesame  of  entrance,  she  can  hardly  deny  that  she  is  likely 
to  become,  in  turn,  a  fair  subject  of  criticism,  if  she  shall 
establish  schools  to  which  occupation  is  the  criterion  of  ad- 
mission. Class  schools  are  class  schools  just  the  same  when; 
they  are  for  those  of  a  certain  employment  a^  when  they  are 
for  those  of  a  certain  color. 

With  factory  schools  once  m  full  blast,  how  long  will  it 
be  before  the  tradesman's  or  the  lawyer's  child  will  look 
upon  their  ill-clothed  and  dirty-handed  pupils  as  inferiors  and 
aliens.  You  can  see  it  already  in  places  where  these  schools 
exist  in  Massachusetts.  And  will  not  the  factory  child  in 
turn  view  himself  in  the  light  of  one  degraded  ?  Will  the 
little  book-learning  he  acquires  bring  him  up,  as  much  as  this 
banishment  from  opportunities  of  social  culture  will  sink, 
him? 

Most  assuredly  it  will  not.  The  book-education  which  the 
children  of  poor  parents  get  in  our  present  public  schools  is 
but  a  tithe  of  all  their  gettings.  The  cultivation  of  the  moral 
and  social  natures  from  association  with  those  blessed  with 
a  better  home-training ;  the  opportunities  of  self-comparison 
with  them,  and  for  the  formation  of  friendships  on  a  basis  the 
nearest  to  perfect  equality  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  the 
stimulus  to  exertion  for  such^  in  all  ways,  toward  perfect  man 
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and  womanhood  which  exists  in  these  schools,  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  if  they  but  zealously  continue  in  them  and  honorably 
graduate,  there  will  be  no  shred  of  the  badge  of  their  uncultured 
origin  remaining,  and  no  barrier  left  to  their  future  advance- 
ment, but  poverty,  the  implements  for  whose  destruction 
they  will  hold  in  their  hands  ;  the  very  surroundings  of  costly 
desks,  instruments  of  music  and  pictured  walls  (for  these  do 
not  now,  nor  will  not  exist,  in  any  such  sumptuousness  for 
the  factory  child  in  his  school), — allthese,  and  many  more,  are 
the  choice  acquisitions  which  the  child  of  humble  parents 
obtains  in  our  public  schools.  These  are  the  things  which 
cultivate  him.  Education  which  has  no  smack  of  culture 
about  it  is  but  an  effort  of  the  memory  and  of  little  worth. 
It  is  like  the  verses  which  we  learn  in  private  to  adorn  our 
public  discourse ;  they  are  conned  only  to  affect  others,  and 
never  seem  to  re-act  upon  ourselves,  while  the  lines  that 
spring  to  our  lips  at  the  apposite  moment,  have  been  taken 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  beings,  and  lie  next  our 
hearts. 

The  establishment  of  half-time  schools  in  England  was  an 
advance,  but  for  Massachusetts  we  believe  it  would  be  a 
retrogression. 

It  is  claimed  by  their  supporters  that  the  children  who 
frequent  them,  advance  as  rapidly  in  their  studies  as  those 
who  frequent  full-time  schools. 

We  cannot  believe  this  to  be  true  ;  but  if  it  be  true,  then, 
we  should  say,  let  it  be  made  true  for  all.  Let  our  full-time 
schools  bo  closed,  and  half-time  schools  be  opened  sufficient 
for  all  the  children  in  the  state.  Let  us  aim  to  be  both  con- 
sistent and  democratic.  But  the  measure  of  evidence  that  can 
be  adduced  to  support  this  assertion  is  extremely  small ;  too 
small,  we  think,  to  need  more  than  this  passing  mention. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  business  of  children  to  attend 
school  and  acquire  an  education,  and  that  they  should  have 
no  legal  status  as  workers.  If  it  be  said  that  the  world  has 
not  arrived  at  that  stage  of  development  when  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  see  that  the  child  of  the  poorest  and  most 
degraded  parentage  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school,  and 
the  wealthy  be  compelled  to  furnish  and  support  them ;  we 
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reply  then,  that  a  grave  mistake  was  make  when  New  Eng- 
land oriijinated  her  present  free-school  system.  For  it  was 
founded  on  that  basis,  and  all  our  legislation  has  tended  to 
that  end,  but  hitherto  always  falling  short  of  accomplishment, 
until  now  the  alternative  is  offered  us,  of  justifying  previous 
laws,  of  adding  the  key-stone  to  the  otherwise  perfect  arch, 
or  of  starting  again  on  a  basis  honored  only  in  the  example  of 
certain  monarchical  countries,  a  basis  which,  beginning  with 
the  school,  is  sure  to  end  in  society,  and  which  will  exhibit 
us,  sooner  or  later,  with  social  gradations  as  systematically 
arranged  as  any  which  now  curse  European  countries. 

We  believe  it  is  especially  necessary  for  the  perpetuity  of 
our  form  of  government  that  there  should  be  universal  intelli- 
gence among  our  citizens,  and  to  have  that  we  must  first  have 
universal  education  ;  and  not  only  universal  education,  but 
there  must  be  a  certain  homogeneousness  about  it.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  man  must  not  be  of  a  kind  to  specially  fit  him 
for  associating  with  poor  men,  and  remaining  a  poor  man, 
becoming  a  barrier  to  oppose  his  progress  except  in  one  par- 
ticular direction,  and  on  one  particular  level ;  nor  on  the 
other  hand  must  it  happen  that  the  education  of  the  rich  shall 
be  of  a  distinct  kind  and  quality  to  insure  that  they  will  be 
kept  rigidly  through  life  in  certain  grooves.  And  to  prevent 
these  two  things,  nothing  more  eflicient  can  be  provided  than 
the  heterogeneous  association  of  all  classes,  as  regards  wealth 
and  social  position,  in  the  common  schools.  There  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  force  in  that  word  "  common  "  in 
the  minds  of  our  forefathers. 

We  see  no  way  to  attain  this  universal  education  except  by 
making  it  compulsory.  Our  right  to  do  this  is  established 
by  many  precedents,  and  supported  by  reason  and  justice. 
On  this  latter  point  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  if  we  can  com- 
pulsorily  take  taxes  from  property  for  the  support  of  schools, 
we  can  with  equal  right  corapulsorily  take  the  children  to  fill 
them ;  indeed  we  shall  hardly  be  fair  to  property  unless 
we  do. 

Plato,  in  his  Laws,*  says  that  masters  should  be  provided 
"to  teach  every  one,    *         *         *         *    not  only  the  youth 

*  Book  VII. 
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who  comes  to  school  because  his  father  wishes  it,  but  him,  too, 
■who,  becawse  (his  father)  does  not  (wish),  neglects  his  edu- 
cation, *  *  *  *  since  they  belong  rather  to  the 
state  than  their  parents." 

So  we  have  been  led  throuirh  much  investio^ation  and  reflec- 
tion  to  a  far  higher  veneratiou  of  the  idea  embodied  iu  those 
two  words,  "Common  Schools."  It  seems  to  us  that  our 
fathers  builded  so  well  wheu  they  laid  the  foundations,  that 
it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  for  us  to  erect  our  super- 
structure on  those  foundations. 

Fcelingthus,  we  cannot  witness  with  sympathy  the  establish- 
ment among  us  of  what  are  called  half-time  schools.  And  we 
perceive  with  regret,  a  popular  tendency  in  the  direction  of 
this  system.  To  our  minds  it  is  a  system  which  is  but  a  make- 
shift, and  a  dangerous  and  deluding  makeshift,  which  "  keeps 
the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  breaks  it  to  the  hope/' 
Its  specious  appearance  of  merit  and  acceptableness  has  pro- 
duced, in  the  minds  of  many,  very  favorable  opinions  of  its 
usefulness ;  but  we  trust  that  in  so  important  a  matter  as  the 
elementary  training  of  the  young,  haste  to  cure  a  great  evil 
may  not  lead  to  the  adoption  of  any  empirical  means. 

In  the  statements  which  follow  we  have  summarized  our 
chief  points  of  belief  in  the  whole  matter,  and  our  reasons 
therefor ;  and  the  recommendations  annexed  we  believe  to  be 
expedient  as  w^ell  as  wise ;  and  that  they  will  tend  to  lay  a 
permanent  foundation  for  our  future  welfare. 

We  believe  that,  generally  speaking,  the  period  of  child- 
hood and  youth  should  be  a  period  of  free  and  unrestricted 
physical  growth,  that  the  bodily  man  and  womanhood  may 
be  vigorous  and  vital.  We  believe  that  this  is  peculiarly 
essential  in  this  country,  where  life  is  so  intense,  and  so 
many  accomplishments  are  crowded  into  every  year  of  adult 
life. 

We  believe,  also,  that  the  period  of  childhood  and  youth 
should  be  a  period  of  mental  and  moral  discipline  and  edu- 
cation, that  the  adult  ma}^  not  have  to  contend  blindly  and 
at  great  disadvantage  with  the  forces  of  nature,  and  be  sub- 
ject constantly  to  the  depredations  of  his  fellow-men. 

We  believe,  in  short,  that  children  should  have  no  legal 
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status  as  workers,  but  only  as  pupils ;  and,  above  all,  that 
the  poverty  of  parents  should  not  be  allowed  to  foster  the 
one  condition  or  frustrate  the  other,  inasmuch  as  it  is  unwise 
for  the  state  to  permit  the  future  usefulness  of  its  citizens 
to  be  jeopardized  by  causes  within  its  control. 

We  believe  that  the  opportunities  for  education  should  be 
the  same  for  cdl  the  children  in  the  state  ;  and  that  a  special 
and  necessarily  poorer  class  of  schools  should  not  be  estab- 
lished for  the  children  of  the  poor.  We  believe  this,  because 
it  would  be  a  direct  blow  at  the  democratic  foundations  on 
which  our  srovernmental  structure  rests. 

And  in  answer  to  the  resolve  of  the  legislature,  we  would 
recommend  that  our  laws  be  so  revised  as  to  provide  com- 
pulsorily  for  the  attendance  of  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifteen  (not  in  attendance  upon  any  private 
school)  in  the  public  schools  for  as  long  a  time  each  year 
as  they  are  kept  in  operation.  And  for  the  general  ac- 
complishment of  this,  that  the  state  or  local  authorities  be 
required  to  investigate  and  relieve,  to  such  extent  as  is 
necessary,  all  cases  of  absolute  and  unavoidable  individual 
poverty,  which  would  otherwise  prevent  compliance  with  this 
obligation. 

We  present  below  the  outline  of  a  bill  which  we  would 
offer  as  our  conception  of  the  proper  "plan"  to  be  adopted. 

If  any  consider  it  impracticable,  we  have  only  to  say  that 
it  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  laws  of  some  European  countries, 
and  seems  to  us  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  expect  to  bring 
Massachusetts  up  to  the  same  plane  of  nearly  universal  edu- 
cation which  they  occupy. 

Sect.  1.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  September  next,  no  child 
under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory, 
workshop,  or  establishment  where  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any 
species  of  goods  whatsoever  is  carried  on  ;  and  after  the  first  day  of 
September,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  no  child  under  the 
age  of  thirteen  years  shall  be  so  employed  ;  and  after  the  first  day 
of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  sevent3'-seven,  no  child  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  so  employed ;  and  after  the  first 
day  of  September,   eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  no  child 
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under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  so  emploj-ed  :  provided,  that 
children  of  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  under  the  age  of  fifteen 
3'ears,  may  be  employed  until  the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  during  such  times  as  the  schools  of  their 
respective  towns  or  cities  are  not  in  operation,  or  for  a  certain  por- 
tion of  each  j'car,  until  the  aforesaid  first  day  of  September,  eight- 
een hundred  and  seventy-eight,  as  permitted  in  the  following 
section. 

Sect.  2.  No  child  of  the  age  of  twelve  j'ears,  or  who  has  not 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory, 
workshop  or  establishment,  where  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any 
species  of  goods  whatsoever  is  carried  on,  unless,  within  the  twelve 
months  immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  such  emplo3'ment, 
and  during  each  succeeding  period  of  twelve  months  of  such  employ- 
ment, such  child  shall  have  attended  the  public  day  schools  of  the 
town  or  city  wherein  his  pai-ents  or  guardians  reside,  for  at  least 
twenty  weeks  of  five  daj's  in  a  week,  which  time  may  be  divided 
into  two  terms,  each  of  ten  consecutive  weeks,  so  far  as  the  arrange- 
ments of  school  terms  will  allow,  or  for  forty  weeks  of  five  half-da3s 
in  a  week  so  divided  :  provided^  that  attendance  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  days  or  half-days,  consecutivel}',  upon  any  private  school 
approved  by  the  school  board,  shall  be  considered  an  equivalent ; 
and  no  manufacturer,  merchant  or  other  emploj'er  shall  employ  any 
child  unless  such  child  shall  have  presented  a  certificate,  signed  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools  or  by  the  school  board,  certifying  that 
such  child  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this  act. 

This  section  shall  be  construed  to  render  permissible  the  employ- 
ment of  children  of  the  ages  named,  only  until  September  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sevent^'-eight,  and  shall  be  null  and  void  on 
and  after  that  date. 

Sect.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  truant  officers,  in  all  cases 
where  poverty  apparentl^^  prevents  the  attendance  at  school  of  any 
child,  to  report  the  same,  within  ten  days  after  the  beginning  of 
each  term,  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  who  shall,  within  ten  days 
thereafter,  if,  on  investigation,  a  sufficient  degree  of  poverty  be 
clearly  apparent,  provide,  at  the  expense  of  the  town  or  city,  relief 
from  such  poverty  to  the  extent  necessary  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  such  child  at  school. 

All  truant  officers  and  boards  of  overseers  of  the  poor  who  fail  to 

comply  with  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 

dollars,  and  not  less  than  dollars,  in  the  case  of  each 
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child  ;  and  eveiy  manufacturer,  merchant  or  employer,  who  employs 
an}'  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  every  parent  or 
guardian  who  permits  such  employment,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  dollars,  and  not  less  than  dollars, 

in  the  case  of  each  child.  Justices  of  police  or  district  courts,  trial 
justices,  trial  justices  of  juvenile  offenders  and  judges  of  probate  shall 
have  jurisdiction  within  their  respective  counties  of  the  offences 
described  in  this  act. 

Sect.  4.    All  fines  collected  under  this  act  shall  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  the  school  fund  of  the  town  or  city. 


\ 
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Part   II. 


SPECIAL  EFFECTS  OF  CERTAIN  FORMS  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT UPON  FEMALE  HEALTH. 


Continuing  the  investigation  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  working-classes  instituted  by  the  bureau  last  year,  efforts 
have  this  year  been  made  to  obtain  particular  knowledge  of 
certain  industrial  influences  and  conditions,  some  of  which 
were  of  assured  vital  importance,  while  others,  presumedly 
so,  called  for  the  collation  of  authentic  data  to  define  their 
real  character.  Kecognizing  the  position  of  woman  as  a  chief 
factor  in  all  political  and  social  problems,  and  the  necessity 
to  their  happiest  solution,  of  her  most  healthful  status y 
especial  regard  has  been  had  to  the  consideration  of  employ- 
ments, which,  from  their  character,  might  be  presumed  to 
affect  deleteriously  the  female  operative,  and  more  especially 
the  establishment  and  normal  course  of  her  peculiar  sexual 
functions.  Strange  as  it  appears,  widely  and  ably  conducted 
as  the  investigations  of  various  governments  have  been,  into 
the  processes  and  influences  bearing  unfavorably  upon  the 
health  of  working-people,  with  frequent  special  attention  to 
their  results  upon  child  bearing  and  nursing  women,  and  (in 
a  general  way)  upon  children  of  tender  years,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  effort  made  by  authority,  until  that  of  the 
bureau  last  year,  to  determine  the  far  more  important,  the 
cardinal  relation  which  labor  bears  to  this  essential  attribute 
of  the  forming  woman,  on  which  so  certainly  hinge  all  other 
vital  results.  It  is  curious,  in  this  connection,  to  note,  in  the 
otherwise  admirable  report  of  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes, 
made  last  year  to  the  British  Local  Government  Board,  "on 
proposed  changes  in  the  hours  and  ages  of  employment  in 
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textile  factories,"  that  there  is  hardly  more  than  a  hint  in  the 
following  questions,  put  by  these  gentlemen  to  the  medical 
practitioners  of  factory  districts,  of  any  possibility  of  injury 
to  the  young  and  maturing  female  operatives,  in  this  most 
important  direction  : — 

"1.  Have  you  had  experience  of  factory  operatives ;  if  so,  how 
long?" 

"  2.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  whether  the  factory  labor,  as 
now  carried  on  in  j^our  district,  has  any  deleterious  influence  on  the 
health  of  the  operatives  ?  Are  there  any  diseases  which  you  have 
noticed  as  being  peculiarly  prevalent  amongst  them  ?  " 

"  3.  Are  there  an}'  processes  in  the  manufactures  of  your  district 
which  3'ou  believe  to  be  specially  injurious  to  women  or  children ; 
and,  if  so,  in  what  way?" 

"  4.  Has  the  labor  an}'  tendency  to  increase  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality?  If  so,  does  this  depend  on  the  mothers  suckling  their 
children  imperfectly,  or  on  their  working  too  near  their  confine- 
ment ?  Do  you  know  how  soon  married  women  usually  work  at  the 
mill  before  and  after  delivery?" 

"  5.  Do  you'think  that '  short-timers '  commence  work  at  too  early 
an  age,  or  that  their  hours  of  work  are  too  long?  " 

"  6.  Do  you  think  the  present  age  of  thirteen  years  too  early  for 
a  child  to  commence  working  '  full  time? ' " 

"  7.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  day's  work,  ten  and  a  half 
hours,  is  too  long  for  young  persons  or  for  grown-up  women  ?  " 

With  a  careful  and  highly  commendable  search  for  causes 
of  maternal  injury  and  infant  mortality,  there  is  here,  as  else- 
where, manifest  a  singular  neglect  of  direct  and  inquisitive 
attention  to  the  d answers  to  the  basis  conditions  on  which 
healthful  maternity  and  infant  life  depend^  and  which,  more- 
over, are  incident  to  every  one  of  the  sex. 

The  field  of  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  over-mental  exertion 
on  the  special  function  of  the  sex,  so  vigorously  opened  by 
Prof.  Clarke,  has  found  many  laborers  and  an  abundant 
harvest,  and  we  trust  that  this  complementary  field  of  study 
of  the  relationship  of  physical  over-burden  and  sexual  dis- 
turbance, may  find  a  general  recognition,  as  generous  as  that 
given  the  work  of  the  bureau  in  this  direction  last  year,  in  the 
new  monograph  of  Prof.  Clarke.* 

*  "  Building  a  Brain."    J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
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In  addition  to  the  particular  attention  given  this  phase  of 
non-sanitary  influence  as  affecting  the  working-classes,  other 
agencies  bearing  upon  the  general  health  of  working-people 
have  received  consideration,  and  the  results  thereof  are  here- 
Avith  presented. 

Influences  tliat  Affect  the  Proper  Establishment  and  Normal 

Course   of  the   Peculiar  Functions   of  Female  WbrJdng- 

Peoijle. 

The  influences  that  inhere  in  special  processes  or  forms  of 
employment,  and  operate  injuriously  upon  the  menstrual 
function  of  young  females  engaged  therein,  are  deserving  of, 
and  demand,  special  attention,  not  less  by  the  gravity  than 
the  extent  of  their  cfiects. 

A  process  or  condition  of  employ  that  tends  to  the  preven- 
tion or  impairment  of  the  normal  course  of  this  vital  principle 
in  woman,  involves  economic,  sanitary  and  moral  questions 
of  the  farthest  reach ;  for,  whenever  successful  in  its  aggres- 
sions, it  brings, — 

1st.   To  individuals  suffering  thereby, — 

(a)  Lessened  productive  labor,  and  hence  lessened 

comforts  of  life. 

(b)  Increased  expense,  and  loss  of  vital  force,  time 

and  money. 

(c)  A  draft  upon  previous  accumulations,  or  debt 

and  obligation. 

(d)  As  a  rule,  lessened  capacity  for  future  produc- 

tion by  labor. 

(e)  Bodily  and  mental  distress,  sometimes  tending 

to  intemperance  and  crime.  Thus  far  all 
results  that  may  be  the  legacies  of  several 
forms  of  disease,  but  specially  resultant  on 
the  disturbances  in  review,  while  further 
we  have, 

(f)  Lessened  probabilities  of  maternity  or  vigor- 

ous offspring,  with  possible  resultant  loss 
of  social  and  domestic  happiness,  and  even 
a  worse  train  of  sequelm,  including  second- 
ary disease  and  death. 
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2(1.    27  society  it  brings, — 

(a)  Greater  burdens,   inasmuch  as  it   lays  on  its 

members  extra  care  and  labor, — in  the  strict 
sense  unreraunerative. 

(b)  Lessened  production,  present  and  prospective  : 

1.  By  the  loss    of  as   much   as  the   disabled 

laborer  would  have  produced. 

2.  By  the  loss  of  the  natural  increase  of  that 

which  would  have  been  produced. 

3.  By  the  loss  of  the  production  of  those  re- 

quired to  care  for  the  sick,  and  its  natural 
increase. 

4.  By  the  incapacity  to  bear  a  proportionate 

part  by  maternity  in  keeping  good  the 
strength  of  the  land,  or  by  the  expense, 
loss  and  burden  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  non-vigorous  and  non-productive 
offspring. 

(c)  Loss  to  the  general  tone  and  work  of  society. 

It  hardly  seems  credible,  at  first  thought,  that  the  class 
through  whom  such  an  aggregate  of  loss  may  be,  and  really 
is,  inflicted  upon  the  state,  is  composed  of  the  young  girls, 
between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twenty-one,  engaged  in  our 
industrial  pursuits,  by  which  their  injury  is  effected.  The 
mortality  tables  of  our  cities  and  manufacturing  towns  hint  at 
the  facts,  but  rarely  include  this  class  under  such  "causes." 
Our  hospital  wards  do  not  often  receive  them,  until  special 
agencies  of  disease  have  become  secondary  or  general,  but 
their  out-patient  rooms  and  the  "dispensaries"  arc  familiar  to 
them,  and  the  "corporation"  physician  and  general  practi- 
tioner is  acquainted  with  their  troubles.  Profuse,  difficult, 
deficient  or  retarded  menstruation,  anromia,  chlorosis,  anasarca 
and  cedcma  of  feet,  pains  of  back  and  limbs,  nervous  head- 
aches, hacking  coughs,  by-and-by  tubercular  symptoms,  and 
more  or  less  early  decline,  is  the  usual  list  and  order  of  com- 
plaints that  our  errors  of  industrial  employ  are  establishing 
with  this  portion  of  our  working  world,  and  with  their  results 
arc  grafting  upon  our  nationality  to  its  steadily  progressive 
decline  and  decay. 
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In  the  report  before  quoted,*  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes 
declare,  that:  "Amongst  the  women  of  factory  operatives, 
much  more  than  among  the  general  population,  derangements 
of  the  digestive  organs  are  common,  e.  g.,  pyrosis,  constipa- 
tion, vertigo,  and  headache,  generated  by  neglect  of  the  calls 
of  nature  through  the  early  hours  of  work,  the  short  inter- 
vals at  meals,  the  eating  and  drinking  of  easily  prepared 
foods,  as  bread,  tea  and  coffee,  and  the  neglect  of  meat  and 
fresh-cooked  vegtables.  Other  deranged  states  of  a  still  loorse 
character  are  present,  e.  g.,  leucorrhcea,  and  too  frequent  and 
profuse  menstrtiation.  Cases  also  of  displacement,  flexions,  and 
versions  of  the  uterus,  arising  from  the  constant  standing, 
and  the  increased  heat  of  and  confinement  in  the  mill." 

What,  then,  are  the  errors  of  employ  that  entail  npon  the 
individual,  and  the  community  alike,  these  serious  results. 
We  assume  that : 

First.  Is  the  age  at  which  we  permit  the  young  girl  to 
leave  a  life  of  animal  growth  and  become  a  part  of  an 
occupation  or  machine. 

Second.  Is  the  disregard  (even  in  defiance  of  statute) 
which  our  managers  of  industries  exhibit  for  the  cardinal 
principles  of  continued  prosperity  and  individual  happiness, 
in  the  regular  and  prolonged  employ  of  the  plastic  and  unde- 
veloped forms  and  powers  of  these  girls  of  tender  years ^ 
whose  vital  functions  are  as  yet  incomplete. 

Third.  Is  their  employment  in  occupations  which  can  not 
be  undertaken  without  injury,  except  by  those  confirmed  in 
the  possession  of  full  strength  and  capacity. 

Fourth.  Is  in  summoning  these  girls  to  a  long  day  of 
labor  and  requiring  their  unremitting  attention  to  it,  under 
conditions  and  circumstances  radically  unfavorable  to  health. 
An  analysis  of  this  grouping  of  causative  errors  will  show, 
under  each  division,  a  demand  for  the  simultaneous  exercise 
of  very  considerable,  often  intense,  activity  of  bodily  and 
mental  forces,  and  it  is  believed  that  just  in  proportion  as 
these  forces  arc  co-ordinated  in  occupations  and  maintained 
in  extreme  activity,  the  impairment  and  overthrow  of  the 
peculiar  function  of  the  sex  will  result.     Upon  that  irapair- 

*  Ilcp.  on  Proposed  Changes  in  Homes  and  Ages  of  Employment  in  Textile 
Factories. 
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mcnt  and  overthrow  wo  desire  to  fix  the  observation  of  all  as 
a  prime  factor,  in  determining  the  decline  and  mortality  of 
yomig  female  life  and  the  multiplied  loss  consequent  thereon. 
Says  Mr.  Simon,*  medical  ofScer  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
Great  Britain:  "The  death  rates  of  the  young  are,  in  my 
opinion,  among  the  most  important  studies  in  sanitary  sci- 
ence. In  the  first  place,  their  tender  young  lives,  as  com- 
pared with  the  more  hardened  and  acclimatized  lives  of  the 
adult  population,  furnish  a  very  sensitive  test  of  sanitary 
circumstances;  *  *  *  and,  secondly,  those  places  where 
they  are  most  apt  to  die  are,  necessarily,  the  places  where 
survivors  are  most  sickly,  and  where,  if  they  struggle  through 
a  scrofulous  childhood  to  realize  an  abortive  puberty,  they 
beget  a  sicklier  brood  than  themselves,  even  less  cajpahle  of 
labor,  and  even  less  susceptible  of  education.  It  can  not  be  too 
distinctly  recognized,  that  a  high  local  mortality  of  youth  must 
almost  necessarily  denote  a  high  local  prevalence  of  those 
causes  which  determine  a  degeneration  of  race." 

The  unmistakable  results  of  inquiring  into  the  eflfects  of 
co-ordinated  mental  and  physical  activity  on  the  menstrual 
function  were  briefly  recorded  in  the  report  of  this  bureau 
last  year. f  A  wider  investigation  has  confirmed  them,  and 
it  is  also  made  certain  that  the  train  of  evils  hereinbefore 
stated  as  the  sequeloe  of  such  functional  disturbance  are  pro- 
ducible in  the  immature  female. 

First.     By  severe  overwork  alone. 

Second.  By  severe  overwork  coupled  with  innutrition 
and  non-hygienic  surroundings — more  rapidly. 

Third.  By  labor  requiring  great  celerity  of  manipulation 
coupled  with  intense  concentration  and  activity  of  mental 
forces — most  rapidly,  and  especially  if  under  poor  nutrition 
and  bad  sanitary  conditions. 

Fourth.  (Probably.)  By  the  secondary  effects  of  dis- 
eases engendered  or  promoted  by  non-hygienic  conditions  of 
labor,  as  phthisis  (consumption),  etc. 

These  causes,  then,  are  direct  and  secondary,  and  as 
ranged  under  the  four  divisions,  or  "errors,"  before  declared, 
may  be  considered  seriatim.     The  first  of  these  is — 

*  Introduction  to  Greenliow's  Rep.  to  General  Board  of  Health,  185S. 
t  Sanitary  condition  cf  working-classes,  p.  46,  Report  of  1874. 
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The  age  at  ivliich  we  permit  the  young  girl  to  leave  a  life 
of  animal  growth,  and  become  a  part  of  an  occupation  or 
machine. 

"  The  establishment  of  the  sexual  power  at  puberty,  and  its 
extinction  with  advancing  age,  both  exert  important  influence 
on  the  constitution.  At  both  of  these  epochs  there  is  an 
increased  liability  to  disease  ;  and  at  the  former,  a  marked 
increase  in  the  rate  of  mortality."  * 

It  is  evident  that  to  maintain  that  condition  of  life  which 
shall  best  promote  the  normal  establishment  and  course  of  a 
function  so  beset  with  danger,  and  on  whose  due  exercise 
so  much  depends,  should  be  a  first  concern  of  all  who  have 
any  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of  the  community.  It  is 
equally  evident  that  large  numbers  of  the  very  class  by 
whom,  and  toward  whom,  this  care  should  be  exercised,  are 
engaged  in  employments  whose  demands  and  conditions  are 
such  as  to  render  them  the  reverse  of  favorable  circum- 
stances for  the  true  balance  of  health  in  this  regard.  Until 
this  faculty  shall  have  been  established  and  confirmed  in  its 
completeness,  there  can  be  no  moral — there  should  be  no 
legal — right  of  a  parent  or  guardian  to  permit-,  or  of  an 
employer  to  secure,  the  labor  of  the  immature  frame  in  occu- 
pations that  in  themselves,  or  their  surroundings,  are  inimical 
to  the  due  development  of  the  individual.  If  employed,  it 
should  be  in  pursuits  free  from  tendencies  to  the  repression 
of  the  sexual  principle  and  the  almost  purely  animal  growth 
which  the  early  years  of  life  seem  intended  to  expressly 
accomplish.  Labors  that  demand  full  measures  of  strength 
and  activity,  physical  or  mental,  must  properly  seek  them 
in  those  who  have  passed  this  climacteric.  Dr.  Barnes,  in 
his  excellent  work,f  thus  clearly  states  the  relation  of  influ- 
ence and  condition  : — 

"  Many  of  the  factors  which  account  for  primitive  amen- 
orrhoea  (or  absence  of  menstruation),  will  also  induce  second- 
ary or  accidental  amenorrhoea.  Thus,  defective  nutrition, 
unhealthy  occupations  in  crowded,  ill-ventilated  rooms, 
blood-tainting,  from  exposure   to  sewage  emanations,  want 

*  Dr.  West  on  Diseases  of  Women,  p.  18. 
t  Barnes  on  Diseases  of  Women. 
10 
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of  exercise  in  open  air,  ■which  implies  privation  of  the  whole- 
some influences  of  the  sun,  will  all  prevent  the  advent  of 
menstruation.  It  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  ffirls  vers"- 
ing  on  puberty,  sent  to  boarding-school  or  into  business  in 
large  town-establishments,  commonly  fail  to  menstruate, 
whilst  the  function  is  often  accomplished  on  the  return  to 
free  life  in  the  holidays  or  on  return  to  the  country.  What 
is  wanted  is  out-door  exercise  and  less  rigorous  strain  upon 
the  mind  and  body." 

In  all  factory  employments,  and  indeed  in  many  others  of 
the  lighter  and  more  commercial  order,  the  labors  and  atten- 
tion of  the  employe  must  be  incessant  as  well  as  arduous ; 
and  not  infrequently  the  concentrated  thought  and  action  of 
the  individual  must  supplement  and  be  the  essential  comple- 
ment of  the  motions  of  the  machine  which  the  operative 
tends.  Even  in  many  of  the  higher  grades  of  labor  in 
which  numbers  of  young  work-women  are  engaged,  as  type- 
setting, telegraphing,  money-changing,  etc.,  the  individual 
becomes  almost  or  wholly  subservient  to,  and  absorbed  by, 
the  occupation  or  process  to  which  she  is  devoted. 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  Dukinfield,  in  his  report  to  Messrs. 
Bridges  and  Holmes,*  says  :  — 

"The  injurious  element  in  factory  labor  is  the  incessant 
and  increased  action  of  machinery,  preventing  the  body  hav- 
ing those  brief  periods  of  repose  which,  if  left  to  itself,  it 
instinctively  would  have.  I  attribute  the  dificrcnce  in 
healthy  vigor  between  colliers  and  mechanics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  factory- workers  on  the  other,  to  the  constant 
demand  upon  muscular  and  mental  activity  made  by  con- 
stant action  of  the  swift  machinery." 

"Thouofh  the  thins:  done  is  so  monotonous  and  uninter- 
esting,  any  negligence  is  fatal  to  the  work,  and  the  attention 
must  be  unremittinc: :  and  this  call  for  unremitting  attention 
is  increased  by  the  increased  speed  of  machinery  and  the 
constant  demand  for  increased  production."  f 

"  The  depressing  agents  upon  the  physical  strength  of  the 
operatives  are  not  those  which  exhaust  from  the  wear  and 
tear  of  muscular   fibre    simply,   but   from   loss  of  nervous 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  43.  t  Idem. 
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energy  by  perpetual  excitement,  and  from  long  continuance 
in  over-croAvded,  ill-vcntilatcd  rooms."* 

Thousands  of  children,  more  than  half  of  them  girls,  are 
to-day  employed  in  the  various  industries  of  this  state,  under- 
mining, in  a  great  proportion  of  cases,  that  physical  vigor 
which  alone  will  serve  as  a  sound  basis  for  the  moral,  men- 
tal and  material  prosperity  of  a  nation. 

We  have  said  that  the  second  causative  error  affecting  our 
growing  girls  in  their  employments,  is — 

The  disregard   (even  in  defiance  of  the  statute)  which  our 

managers  of  industries  exhibit  for  the  cardinal  principles 

of  continued  prosperity  and  individual  happiness,   in   the 

regular  and  prolonged  employ  of  the  plastic  and  undeveloped 

forms  and  poivers  of  these  girls  of  tender  years  ivhose  vital 

functions  are  as  yet  incomplete. 

By  far  tlie  greater  majority  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  lighter  labors  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests 
in  our  larger  cities  and  towns  have  not  arrived  at  the  age 
when  the  law  governing  such  employment  releases  them 
from  its  control,  and  yet  the  provisions  of  the  statute  in  this 
regard  are  in  large  measure  utterly  ignored,  and  every  section 
of  the  state  supports  industries  in  the  processes  of  which  the 
law  is  daily  and  witli  unconcern  infracted.  Probably  the 
first  requirement  of  the  law  that  "no  child  under  the  age 
of  ten  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  or 
mechanical  establishment  within  this  Commonwealth,"  is 
violated  with  comparative  rarity,  but  its  second,  and  quite  as 
important  proviso,  that  "no  child  between  the  ages  often  and 
fifteen  shall  be  so  employed,  unless  he  or  she  has  attended 
some  public  or  private  school,  under  teachers  approved  b}'' 
the  school  committee  of  the  place  in  which  such  school  is 
kept,  at  least  three  months  during  the  year  next  preceding 
such  employment,  *  *  *  ,^or  shall  such  employment 
continue,  unless  such  child  shall  attend  school  at  least  three 
months  in  each  and  every  year,"  is  most  wilfully  disregarded. 
"No  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed  in 
any  manufacturing  establishment  more  than  sixty  hours  in  one 
week.     Any  owner,  agent,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any 

*  Rep.  Sanit.  Cond.  of  Leeds,  1842. 
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manufactiuiiig  or  mechaiiical  establishment  who  shall  know- 
ingly employ,  or  permit  to  be  employed,  any  child  in  viola- 
tion of  this  law,  and  any  parent  or  guardian  w^ho  allows  or 
consents  to  such  employment,  shall,  for  such  offence,  forfeit 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
latter  clauses  of  the  law  are  most  frequently  and  criminally 
thrust  aside.  It  is  gravely  to  be  regretted  that  our  law  has 
not  recognized  the  established  distinction  now  so  generally, 
as  properly  and  necessarily  admitted,  as  required  by  the 
difference  in  sex,  whether  in  mental  or  physical  labor;  ha.s 
not  defined  with  precision  in  the  law  itself,  what  shall  be  the 
interpretation  of  "knowingly  employ";  and  has  not  made 
definite  provision  for  its  rigorous  enforcement  in  every  city 
and  town  in  the  Commonwealth.  Not  that  we  consider  the 
law  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  evils  pointed  out,  ])ut  that  it 
would,  if  rightly  enforced,  go  a  long  way  toward  the  remedy 
of  those  evils.  "While  the  original  error  of  the  law.  is  in 
admitting  to  employ,  at  all,  in  such  establishments,  girls  of 
such  ages,  and,  as  a  rule,  boys  even,  and  while  the  change  to 
school  occupations,  though  an  undoubted  advantage  over  the 
hard  grind  of  the  factory  or  even  shop  life,  is  but  a  stepping 
from  one  form  of  concentrated  effort  to  another,  even  the 
provisions  that  do  exist  in  law  would  lessen,  by  much,  the 
existing  ills  if  duly  recognized  or  enforced. 

It  is  the  disregard  manifested  for  the  future  physical, 
mental  and  moral  condition  of  these  important  factors  in  the 
np-building  and  work  of  society,  and  in  their  individual 
belongings,  that  is  so  unfortunate  a  feature  of  the  methods  of 
managers;  for  while  want  presses  and  the  "wolf  is  at  the 
door,"  present  needs  will  have  little  thought  of  future  results, 
and  those  who  employ,  or  the  law-making  and  enforcing 
power,  must  be  at  such  time  the  governing  mind.  At  the 
rattan  factory  at  Wakefield,  at  the  flax-mills  in  Braintree,  and 
at  numerous  others  that  we  could  mention,^ — at  the  former, 
especially, — there  have  been  employed  for  years  large  numbers 
of  girls  and  boys,  "knowingly,"  who  have  not  reached  the  age 
of  fifteen  years,  and  have  not  a  day's  or  an  hour's  schooling 
in  the  year.  And  this,  as  we  say,  "knowingly,"  and  with  the 
consent  of  parents  and  guardians.  A  further  grave  defect  of 
the  existinof  law  is  in  its  exclusiveness.     While  in   certain 
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regards,  as  iu  better  ventilation  and  hygienic  conditions 
generally,  the  lot  of  the  girls  and  boys  of  tender  years 
engaged  as  "cash"  carriers,  etc.,  etc.,  in  our  large  sales-rooms 
and  similar  establishments,  is  better  than  that  of  factory 
youth,  it  is  one  whose  special  influences  upon  young  girls  can 
but  be  injurious  iu  grave  measure  ;  for,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
it  is  the  regular  and  prolonged  employ,  engaging  bodily  and 
mental  activity  at  tension,  through  so  long  periods  of  time, 
that  draws  upon  the  energies  that  should  be  chiefly  employed 
iu  maturing  and  up-building  the  youthful  economy.  What 
wonder,  that  with  these  energies  sapped  by  the  steady  drain  of 
exhausting  employment,  she  should  realize  the  assertion  of 
West,*  that  "the  frail  child  never  passes  completely  into 
womanhood,  but  fades  and  droops  in  the  transition  stage, 
through  which  she  has  not  the  strength  to  pass." 

The  third  of  causative  errors  we  have  stated  to  be — 

Their  employment  in  occupations  which  can  not  he  undertaken 
without  injury,  except  hy  those  confirmed  in  the  possession 
of  full  strength  and  capacity. 

The  consideration  of  this  error,  while  it  embraces  the  more 
youthful  class  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  brings  into  the 
foreground  those  of  more  advanced  years,  who,  though  in  part 
accomplishing  the  evolutions  designed  by  nature,  are  as  yet 
insecure  in  such  attributes,  and  are  hence  liable  to  the  added 
dangers  incident  to  their  advance.  It  is  not  to  be  hoped  for, 
iu  this  work-a-day  world,  that  we  are  to  be  freed  from  all  em- 
ployments that  will  fail  (with  all  the  alleviations  that  may  be 
devised)  to  be  divorced  from  severe  mental  and  bodily  energy  ; 
uor  is  it  to  be  expected,  nor  is  it  desirable,  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  class  whom  we  have  iu  consideration — the 
girls  and  young  women  from  eleven  to  twenty-one — should 
be  exempted  from  some  form  of  industrial  occupation.  The 
effort  will  of  necessity  be,  to  establish  the  right  adjustment  of 
forces,  all  the  requirements  being  considered.  The  occupa- 
tions that  demand  maturity  of  strength  and  full  possession  of 
functional  power  for  their  harmless  or  least  injurious  pursuit, 
are  not  readily  designated,  but  we  are  warranted  by  our 
investigations   iu   concluding  that  those  employments  which 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  42. 
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demand  extreme  mental  activity  with  celerity  of  movement, 
long  continued;  involving  unremitting  attention,  condensed 
thought  and  nervous  alertness,  cannot  long  be  participated  in 
by  those  whose  powers  of  life  are  unconfiimed. 

Hence  the  true  "division  of  labor"  will  be  that  which  del- 
egates processes  or  occupations  requiring  the  fullest  powers 
of  mind  and  body  continuously,  to  those  whose  maturity  may 
bear  its  burdens  with  least  oppression,  distributing  to  the 
weaker,  "to  each  according  to  her  several  ability,"  the 
pursuits  which  a  regard  for  future  weal  will  not  interdict 
their  prosecution  of.  The  true  "hours  of  lal)or''  will  be 
based,  so  far  as  sex  is  concerned,  on  these  considerations,  and 
the  true  "work  of  reform"  will  be  such  intellisrent  arrauije- 
ment  of  legislation  and  its  enforcement,  and  such  amelioration 
of  the  pi»esent  attendant  ills,  as  can  come  only  from  a  just 
and  proper  comprehension  of  these  God-created  demands  of 
sexual  peculiarity. 

We  repeat  thp  assertion  of  the  report  of  last  year,  that 
"the  important  consideration  of  the  effects  of  labor  upon 
young  girls  at  peculiar  periods  of  life  has  escaped  attention 
equally  with  that  of  their  education  at  the  same  periods,"  and 
we  add  the  expression  of  our  belief,  that  no  data  can  be  more 
valuable  than  that  which  aids  to  determine  the  real  effect  of 
labor  upon  the  distinctive  function  of  the  female  worker, 
inasmuch  as  there  rests  thereon  so  mighty  a  burden  of  result. 
With  the  view  of  determining  the  facts, — so  far  as  might  be 
doue  in  a  limited  way,  the  observations  of  the  bureau  have 
been  specially  directed  to  those  avenues  of  industry  which 
might  be  specially  presumed  to  affect,  by  the  character  of  their 
processes,  the  health  of  those  employed  in  the  direction  |' 
indicated, — these  inquiries  have  been  as  follows  : — 

1.  Into  the  effects  of  factory  employments. 

2.  Into  the  effects  of  type-setting. 

3.  Into  the  effects  of  telegraphy. 

4.  Into  the  effects  erf  sewing-machine  operation; 

5.  Into  the  effects  of  the  counting  of  money. 

6.  Into  the  effects  of  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

Minutes  of  the  inquiry  into  each  are  hereinafter  given  in 
full. 
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The  fourth  of  the  causative  errors  enumerated  is — 

Jn  summoning  these  girls  to  a  long  day  of  labor  and  requiring 
their  unremitting  attention  to  it,  under  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances radically  unfavorable  to  health. 
That  the  hours  of  labor  are  long,  that  the  attention  to  the 
work  in  hand  must  often  be  most  exacting,  and  that  the  at- 
tendant conditions  in  which  too  many  of  our  forms  of  labor 
are  prosecuted,  are  "  only  evil,  and  that  continually,"  are  per- 
haps the  most  earnestly  protested  and  readily  patent  of  any 
of  the  claims  put  forward  by  the  advocates  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  working-people. 

The  postulate*  of  these  advocates  in  England  (the  exam- 
ination of  which  created  the  commission  composed  of  Messrs. 
Bridges  and  Holmes, before  quoted)  was,  "that  ten  hours  and 
a  half  of  monotonous,  unceasing  labor,  eve^i  under  the  most 
healthy  conditions,  \  are  said  to  be  a  longer  time  than  is  consist- 
ent with  the  health  of  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  thir- 
teen and  eighteen,  and  of  women  generally,  of  whatever  age.''^ 
To  this,  the  rejoinder  of  the  Employer's  Association  was, 
"  that  their  bright  and  healthy  appearance  is  patent  to  all. 
Thousands  of  women  are  now  earning  upward  of  twenty 
shillings  per  week ;  and  those  of  mature  age,  whose  employ- 
ment is  suited  to  their  strength, \  supply  no  evidence  that  they 
cannot,  with  comfort  and  health,  work  as  long  hours  as  men." 
Even  with  the  very  remarkable  proviso  embraced  in  this 
reply,  which  we  have  italicised,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  by 
the  investigation,  the  commission  was  forced  to  conclusions 
quite  the  reverse  of  the  assertion  that  "  their  bright  and 
healthy  appearance  was  patent  to  all,"  and  that,  in  "  such 
employment "  as  was  seemed  to  be  thought  "  suited  to  their 
strength,"  there  was  "  no  evidence  that "  women  "  cannot, 
with  comfort  and  health,  w'ork  as  long  as  men,"  though  at 
"  mature  age." 

The  unremitting  attention  demanded  by  certain  lines  of 
labor,  and  commented  on  as  especially  deleterious  in  its  influ- 
ence, we  shall  consider,  together  with  the  non-hygienic  sur- 
roundings and  conditions  in  connection  with  special  forms  of 
employ. 

*  Bridges  and  Holmes'  Report,  p.  4.  t  Italics  ours. 
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A  recapitulative  analysis  of  the  four  causative  errors  in  the 
management  of  labor,  which  we  have  assumed  to  be  the  chief 
sources  of  disturbances  peculiar  to  the  working- woman,  show 
that,  under  the  first  we  have — 

1.  Youth,  unequal  to  the  positions  occupied  in  judgment  or 
ability. 

2.  Impairment  of  animal  growth. 

3.  A  constrained  condition,  as  a  complemental  part  of  a 
machine  or  process. 

Under  the  second — 

1.  Disregard  of  ultimate  injurious  effects  on  laborers  and 
the  community. 

2.  Unbroken  application,  without  vacations,  for  long  terms. 

3.  Depressing  and  disease-inviting  demands  on  immature 
vitality. 

Under  the  tJiird — 

1.  Employ  in  unsuitable  occupations  for  the  condition  and 
streno-th  existino^. 

Under  the  fourth — 

1.  Unduly  long  hours. 

2.  Concentration  of  vital  energies,  involving  extreme  nerve- 
tension. 

3.  Unfavorable  sanitary  conditions  in  surroundings  and 
nature  of  processes. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  analysis  that  the  various  in- 
fluences under  different  heads  are  often  exactly  identical  in 
their  special  effects,  although  arrived  at  from  diffefrent  initial 
points,  and  that  each  of  these  special  effects  is  potent  in  cre- 
ating the  condition  under  consideration. 

We  have  enumerated  four  methods  whereby  the  occupa- 
tions of  work-women  may  and  do  bring  about  the  menstrual 
disturbances  and  the  results  we  have  mentioned.  Overwork  ; 
overwork,  with  innutrition  and  non-sanitary  associations ; 
labor,  conjoining  activity  of  body  and  mind,  and  the  effects 
of  disease  primarily  produced  by  the  three  foregoing  causes. 
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The  last  of  these  unquestionably  may  stand  either  in  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  or  effect,  it  being  beyond  doubt  that  consump- 
tion, which  produces  oftentimes  menstrual  overthroAV  in  its 
toil-broken  victim,  may  be  and  is  itself  produced  by  failure 
of  the  function  in  the  forming  girl.  That  one  has  been  the 
j)arent  of  the  other,  with  interchangeable  priority,  and  that 
both  have  proceeded  from  certain  evils  incident  to  a  life  of 
labor,  no  observer  of  the  working-women  of  the  laud  can 
doubt.  "  Amenorrhcea  (retarded  menstruation),  especially  if 
attended  with  chloro-amemia,  is  very  liable  to  merge  into — 
io  induce — pulmonary  consumption.'"*  "Not  uncommonly," 
says  Dr.  Clapton,  "  phthisis  appears  to  be  developed  in  conse- 
quence of  emansio-mensium ;  but  phthisis  in  nearly  every 
case  stops  menstruation."  "  "With  suppressed  menstruation," 
says  West,  "  the  one  great  danger  to  watch  against  is  the 
supervention  of  phthisis." 

The  Manufacture  of  Textile  Fabrics. 

The  manufacture  of  textile  fiibrics,  considered  as  an  avenue 
of  production  of  the  several  causes  of  ill  health  already  dwelt 
upon,  may  be  looked  upon  as  including  them  all,  and  hence 
becomes  worthy  the  closest  attention,  not  only  as  a  source  of 
results  so  unfortunate,  but  also  as  being  one  of  exceeding 
magnitude,  extending  its  deleterious  influence  to  a  wider 
range  than  any  other  equally  injurious  employ. 

While,  with  exceptions,  it  may  be  fairly  considered,  in  the 
average,  as  not  an  extremely  laborious  employ,  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad,  for  the  younger  portion  of  the  female 
operatives  employed  therein,  and  in  some  of  its  processes  in 
particular,  there  is  a  degree  of  toil  disproportionate  to  the 
condition  and  capacity  of  those  engaged,  while  the  effects  of 
the  unvemittins^  and  monotonous  character  of  most  of  the 
work,  can  but  stand  in  a  direct  causative  relation  to  the  dis- 
turbances and  depressions  we  have  pointed  out  as  especially 
deplorable.  It  will  farther  be  seen  that  in  this  branch  of 
industry  in  particular,  the  special  influences  that  operate  for 
the  production  and  aggravation  of  pulmonary  complaints, 
exist  to  a  dcOTce  that  obtains  in  no  other.  Reviewini;  the 
unremitting  and  monotonous  character  of  factory  work,  as 

*  Op.  cit. 
11 
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productive  of  lessened  vigor  and  vitality,  Messrs.  Bridges  and 
Holmes*  state  that,  "Light  though  factory  labor,  in  almost  all 
its  departments,  unquestionably  is,  additional  leisure  of  six 
hours  per  week  would  tend  to  increase  the  vitality  and  vigor 
of  the  women  and  children  engaged  in  it.  We  have  already 
referred  more  than  once  to  the  unremittinof  and  monotonous 
character  of  all  labor  at  a  machine  driven  by  steam.  If  the 
day's  work  of  a  housemaid,  or  even  of  a  char-Avoman,  be 
closely  looked  at  and  compared  with  that  of  an  ordinary  mill- 
hand  in  a  card-room  or  spinning-room,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
former,  though  making  greater  muscular  efforts  than  are  ever 
exacted  from  the  latter,  is  yet  continually  changing  both  her 
occupation  and  her  posture,  and  has  very  frequent  intervals 
of  rest.  Work  at  a  machine  has  inevitably  a  treadmill  char- 
acter about  it ;  each  step  may  be  easy,  but  it  must  be  per- 
formed at  the  exact  moment,  under  pain  of  consequences. 
In  hand-work  and  house-work  there  is  a  certain  freedom 
of  doiufij  or  of  leaviusr  undone.  Mill-work  must  be  done  as 
if  by  clock-work." 

The  cotton  factory,  as  well  as  being  the  most  extensive,  is, 
perhaps,  as  fair  a  representative  of  textile  factories  as  can  be 
given,  all  conditions  considered. 

In  this  department  of  textile  manufactories,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  purely  muscular  "overwork,"  except  in  very  young, 
girls,  or  in  one  or  two  special  processes,  e.g.,  "drawing"  and 
"weaving,"  is  a  source  of  any  considerable  functional  injury, 
ordinarily,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  it  does 
become  so,  it  is  as  a  result  of  the  grafting  on  of  a  species  of 
mental  activity,  viz.,  the  excitement  and  "spurring"  involved 
in  the  effort  of  a  "piece-worker"  to  accomplish  a  certain 
result  and  obtain  a  proportionate  wage.     Contrary  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Chas.  Cowley  in  his  report  to  this     i 
bureau,  embraced  in  the  report  of  1873, f  that  "it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  their  ('piece-workers ')  health  is  either  better  or 
worse   than  the  health  of  day-workers;"   our  inquiries  the 
present   year,    both  within   the  mills  and  of  physicians  in 
factory  localities,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  "piece-        I 
workers  "  do  suffer,  both  in  general  and  special  disturbances,        | 
to  a  greater  degree  than  "day-workers."     Inquiry  of  a  dis- 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  60.  t  Rep.  Bureau  Statistics  of  Labor,  1S73,  p.  282. 
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tinguished  physician  who  hiis  enjoyed  a  large  practice  in  one 
of  the  principal  cotton-factory  cities  of  the  State,  and  who  is 
noted  for  his  exactness  in  method  and  record,  brought  out 
the  fact,  as  established  by  his  private  and  hospital  records, 
that  nearly  a  third  more  came  under  his  professional  observa- 
tion from  the  "piece-workers"  than  the  "day-workers."  An 
inquiry  after  those  who  had  been  counted  the  ablest  workers 
in  the  mills,  through  a  period  of  years,  and  had  made  largest 
wages,  established  the  facts  that  they  were  "piece-workers," 
and  that  most  of  them  had  "broken  down  in  health,"  and  had 
been  obliged  to  abandon  the  work.  Nerved  by  the  ambition 
to  be  accounted  "a  smart  girl,"  and,  with  the  incentive  of 
gain  before  her,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  female 
operative  will  attempt  a  degree  of  effort  that  is  inevitably  "a 
note  given  on  time,"  to  be  paid  at  maturity,  at  an  usurious 
rate  from  the  vital  forces  of  her  economy.  "  It  would  seem 
to  be  as  easy  to  goad  women,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  goad 
men,  into  doing  the  greatest  amount  of  piece-work  in  a  given 
time.  The  admiration  of  their  companions,  and  the  approba- 
tion of  the  overlooker,  appear  to  be  at  least  as  powerful 
inducements  as  the  increase  of  their  wages.  A  woman  who 
can  mind  four  looms  without  an  assistant  has  attained  a  cer- 
tain position,  and  is  an  object  of  attention.  'IIoo's  a  four- 
loomer,  hoo's  like  to  be  wed,'  will  be  commonly  remarked 
of  such  a  one."  * 

In  the  special  processes  alluded  to,  "drawing"  and  "weav- 
ing," it  may  well  be  doubted  if  a  labor  which,  as  in  the 
first,  requires  "the  constant  removal  of  the  cans  (or  boxes), 
to  and  from  the  machines,  weighing  when  full  from  IG  to 
18  lbs.  (upward  of  900  cans  passing  through  the  hands  of 
each  female  in  a  day),"  is  not  a  species  of  "overwork"  in 
itself,  that  so  continuously  plied,  must  result  in  injury.  In 
"weaving"  and  in  "spinning",  both,  it  has  been  a  common 
mistake  to  employ  girls  whose  ages  could  but  be  associated 
with  sexual  insecurity  that  should  of  itself  class  this  employ- 
ment for  them,  as  "overwork." 

"Where  labor  is    also   prejudicial,"  says  Dr.  Baker,  t    of 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  20. 

t  Report  on  Leeds,  in  Reports  on  Sanitary  Condition  of  Laborers,  Population 
England  and  Wales,  1842.  "  ' 
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Leeds,  "there  needs  not  miasm  and  want  of  ventilation  to 
accelerate  its  consequences  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
atmospheric  influences  have  a  preponderating  effect  on  man}'' 
occupations  ;  they  germinate  and  ripen  the  seed  which  labor 
has  sown." 

Mr.  Cowley  bears  testimony  that  "the  special  diseases 
incident  to  factory  life,  are  lung  diseases  and  'female  debil- 
ity.'" Dr.  H.  Browne,  of  Manchester,  England,  states  that 
"diseases  of  the  digestive  and  respiratory  mucus  membranes 
are  not  quite  twice  as  frequent  in  the  factory  workers  who 
attend  the  infirmary  as  out-patients,  as  in  the  remaining  out- 
patients of  all  classes  and  both  sexes." 

"VYe  find  that  sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  factory  operatives  in 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  representative  cotton-factory 
localities,  arc  females.  We  also  find  by  the  return  made  to 
the  queries  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1871,*  that  the  ninety-four  replies  from  cotton-factories,  to 
the  question,  "Plow  many  deaths  occurred  among  those  of  both 
sexes  employed  by  you  in  1870,  of  the  ages  of  fifteen  to 
nineteen  years  (both  inclusive),  from  consumption  or  other 
diseases?"  reported  as  occurring  in  twenty-two  factories,  six- 
teen deaths  from  consumption  ;  and  twenty-four  from  other 
diseases,  a  total  of  forty. 

An  analysis  of  the  replies  received  by  this  Board,  shows 
that  while  (owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  real  fiicts)  the 
average  mortality  of  mill  operatives  in  general,  does  not  in  a 
marked  manner,  appear  to  difi'er  from  that  of  the  community 
at  large,  either  from  consumption  or  other  diseases,  the 
employes  of  cotton  factories  do  suffer  a  disproportionate  death- 
rate.  We  have,  therefore,  the  testimony  of  foreign  and  our 
own  observations,  to  the  existence  of  results  which  we  have 
come  to  recognize  as  associated  with  special  causes,  more 
especially  over-work  coupled  imth  innutrition  and  non- 
sanitary  surroimdings. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  improvements  which  the  past 
few  years  have  made  in  cotton  machinery,  and  the  processes 
of  labor  in  cotton  factories,  the  following  comprehensive 
statement  of  a  German  writer,!  still  too  correctly  depicts 
the  effects  of  labor  in  the  dust,  etc.,  of  such  factories. 

*  Second  Annual  Report  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  p.  414. 
t  Dr.  Ludwig  Hlrt.  Krankhirten  dor  Arbcitcr,  Breslau,  1871. 
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"Soon  after  entrance  into  the  work-shop,  the  workman 
perceives  it  (the  dust) ,  in  a  most  unpleasant  way.  In  those 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  it,  it  causes  continual  tickling  in  the 
throat,  which  incites  liard  coughing  and  occasionally  whitish 
expectoration.  In  the  first  year  of  work,  the  operative 
suffers  constantly  from  bronchial  catarrh,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  those  who  come  to  this  occupation  from  rural 
districts  abandon  it,  even  though  they  may  be  only 
sufferers  from  constant  catarrh  without  other  worse  symptoms. 

"If,  however,  they  persevere  in  this  occupation,  more 
important  symptoms  supervene,  sometimes  soon;  often  after 
a  year  of  work,  such  as  cough  with  pectoral  pain,  marked 
anaemia,  obstinate  debility  and  loss  of  appetite.  White 
viscid  sputa  is  now  expectorated  with  difficulty,  and  shows 
under  the  microscope  cotton-fibres  for  several  hours  after 
quitting  the  factory.  Marked  emaciation, — sometimes,  but 
rarely,  profuse  diarrhoea,  —  deprives  the  operator  of  his 
strength,  and  compels  him  to  leave  his  work  and  betake  him- 
self to  his  home  or  to  the  hospital.  * 

"  These,  of  course,  are  the  most  unfavorable,  and  happily  not 
the  most  frequent  cases.  But  people  very  often  go  on 
coughing  their  whole  life  long,  and  die  at  an  advanced  age. 
*  *  *  Sickly  people,  especially  those  liable  to  pulmonary 
affections,  do  not  bear  up  long.  The  most  unfavorable  cases 
are  usually  found  among  iconien;  and  in  a  factory  of  300  or 
400  operatives,  there  will  generally  be  found  two  or  three 
cases  of  this  kind  every  year.  Other  diseases  of  not 
infrequent  occurrence  are  phthisis,  acute  pneumonia,  and, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  chronic  catarrh."  The 
processes  of  "  carding "  and  "  stripping,"  even  since  the 
introduction  of  "Wellman's  patent  stripper,"  etc.,  still  fill  the 
air  Avith  innumerable  particles  of  dust  Avhich  penetrate 
everywhere,  and,  in  some  mills,  in  a  few  minutes  sufSciently 
coat  a  smooth  plate  of  metal  to  permit  the  finger  to  make 
marks  thereon,  while  a  sunbeam  discloses  the  extent  to 
which  the  atmosphere  breathed  by  operatives  is  charged  Avith 
the  foreiojn  substances. 

A  careful  inspection  of  a  very  large  number  of  factories 
has  established  as  the  chief  non-hygienic  conditions :  the 
excess  of  flying  dust  or  "  fluff" ;  the  extreme  heat  maintained  in 
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all  departments  ;  the  uncomfortable  and  unhealthfid  humidity, 
particularly  of  the  weaving-rooms,  from  steam  ;  the  special 
irritations  from  the  operation  of  "stripping,"  and,  perhaps,  to 
some  extent,  from  that  of  "grinding";  the  irritation  and 
noxious  influence  consequent  on  the  "sizing"  employed  ;  and 
the  specially  evil  efiects  of  foul  privies. 

When  to  these  are  added  the  ills  that  result  from  insufficient, 
unfit,  and  hastily  devoured  food,  and  wet  clothing,  from  the 
long  standing,  reaching  and  lifting  (as  of  heavy  beams),  and 
the  depressing  tendencies  of  the  monotony  and  unrelenting 
exactions  of  the  processes  themselves,  we  have  a  sum  total  of 
causes  quite  sufficient  to  wage  successful  war  upon  the  general 
health  and  to  break  down  and  overthrow  the  special  forces 
nature  would  fain  establish  in  those  subjected  to  these  repres- 
sing ao^encies. 

Of  several  of  these  agencies  enumerated,  the  English  Com- 
mission reported  last  year,  to  Parliament,  as  follows  :  "As to 
ventilation,  in  almost  all  cases,  it  was  extremely  bad,  and  in 
a  laro^e  number  of  instances  there  was  none  whatever.  *  * 
*  *  The  heat  is  kept  up  by  steam  pipes,  and  obvious 
motives  of  economy  dictate  that  as  little  as  possible  of  it  shall 
be  lost  by  open  windows.  *  *  *  *  j^  most  of  the  spin- 
ning-rooms there  are  one  or  more  privies,  usually  of  very 
rude  construction,  and  almost  always  opening  directly  into 
the  room,  with  very  inadequate  apertures  to  the  outside  air. 
The  soil  falls  down  a  large  untrapped  pipe,  which  is  flushed 
often  or  seldom,  according  to  the  varying  attention  given  it." 
A  picture  that  would  bo  entirely  correct  of  many  factories  to- 
day in  this  Commonwealth,  though  we  are  glad  to  believe 
that  a  marked  improvement  in  these  regards  has  characterized 
nearly  all  larger  factories  and  some  of  the  smaller. 

Wherever  the  manifestly  injurious  influences  we  have  men- 
tioned are  present,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  both  physical  and 
mental  impairment,  ill-suited  to  sustain  or  to  resist  the  further 
encroachments  of  the  demand  made  by  certain  of  the  processes 
of  factory  labor  for  cdert  co-operation  of  mind  and  body. 

Exhibiting,  as  it  does,  so  great  a  variety  and  grave  a  degree 
of  devitalizing  power  upon  woman,  in  its  concomitants  other- 
wise, it  is  fortunate  that  cotton-factory  labor  necessitates  so 
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small  an  exercise,  as  it  does,  of  the  expressly  untoward  in- 
fluence which  arises  from  coordinate  energy  of  mind  and  body. 

In  cotton  manufacture,  it  is  only  in  the  routine  work  of  at- 
tendance on  machinery  which  requires  the  exact  adaptation  of 
mind  and  hand  at  precise  times,  that  this  coeval  demand  upon 
thought  and  its  executing  power  is  made,  and  here  the  speed 
is  rarely  such,  or  the  concentration  so  absorbing,  as  to  prevent 
some  degree  of  unconscious  or  "mechanical"  response  and 
restful  inattention. 

The  numerous  causes  provocative  of  pulmonary  disease 
which  have  been  cited  as  existing  in  factory  labor,  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  menstrual  power  which 
so  certainly  supervenes  on  the  development  of  phthisis,  may 
readily  receive  its  origin  here,  while  it  is  equally  evident  that 
these  causes,  if  cooperating  with  those  acting  directly  upon 
the  function  itself,  can  but  hasten  the  result  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  employer  and  the  legislator,  alike,  to  avert. 

A  searching  analysis  of  the  "examination-notes"  of  124 
mills  in  the  Commonwealth  shows  to  have  been  specially 
noticeable  for  wretched  ventilation,  60;  while  there  were 
"noted"  as  observable  for  over-heated  rooms  (particularly 
weave-rooms),  13;  dusty  and  exceedingly  dirty  condition, 
15  (from  "size,"  1);  bad  condition  of  privies,  nearly  all; 
employment  of  girls  under  ten  j^ears,  8. 

We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  several  employments, 
in  none  of  which  purely  muscular  overtaxing  occurs,  and  in 
which  the  innutrition  and  numerous  non-hygienic  influences 
inherent  in  mill-life  are  principally  absent,  but  in  which  the 
most  potent  of  causes  of  sexual  derangement,  simultaneous 
activity  and  concentration  of  mind  and  body,  is  noticeably 
present.  It  is  observable,  moreover,  that  in  these,  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  corresponding  activity  in  factory  labor, 
viz.,  monotony  and  its  depression,  is  lacking;  and  inasmuch 
as,  despite  these  advantages,  it  is  found  that,  as  a  whole,  this 
order  of  labor  is  far  more  rapidly  and  certainly  destructive  of 
the  normal  balance  of  the  sexual  principle  in  women,  we  must 
conclude,  that,  in  the  greater  rapidity  of  effort,  physical  and 
mental,  involved, — in  the  great  increase  of  concentration  re- 
quired, and  in  the  cotemporary  exercise  of  the  forces  brought 
into  play, — the  exceeding  deterioration  must  reside. 
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It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  observe  that  the  class  of  females 
engaging  in  these  occupations  (all  of  which  require  a  higher 
degree  of  intelligence  than  most  mill-work)  is  of  a  more 
highly-organized  character,  and,  as  being  of  more  sensitive 
fibre,  might  rationally  be  expected  to  sooner  exhibit  the 
results  of  the  attrition  and  wear  incident  to  these  pursuits. 

Type-Setting. 
The  setting  of  types,  the  labor  of  the  "compositor,"  as  this 
servant  of  the  public  is  called,  holds  a  peculiar  position  in  the 
class  of  physico-mental  activities  from  the  fiicts  that  it — 

1.  May  become  partially  unconscious  or  "mechanical" 
labor. 

2.  Is  supposed  to  possess  certain  dangers  of  poisoning 
from  the  nature  of  the  metal  composing  the  types,  and — 

3.  Has  iu  the  postures  necessary,  its  sedentary  character, 
and  the  heat  at  which  "composing-rooms"  are  unavoidably 
kept,  its  particular  non-hygienic  conditions. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  closely  attentive  activity  must  be 
exercised  to  "follow  copy"  and  accomplish  a  "paying"  amount 
of  work  with  sufficient  correctness  to  satisfy  employers.  There 
can,  of  course,  iu  this  labor,  bo  no  distracting  influences,  for  to 
set  type  with  a  remunerative  degree  of  rapidity  and  correct- 
ness (and  most  type-setters  are  required  to  "correct"  their 
own  "proofs,"  or  errors),  the  eye  must  "take  iu"  the  words 
of  the  copy  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  their  punctuation 
and  character  (whether  italics  or  other  type),  and  various 
other  details  known  only  to  the  guild  ;  must  transmit  the 
intelligence  absorbed  by  the  eye  to  the  hand  and  direct  it 
with  celerity  to  that  particular  one  of  the  compartments  in  a 
type  "case,"  which  contains  the  particular  type  called  foj*, 
and  deftly  arrange  it  "wrong-end  first,"  in  the  proper  relation 
to  its  fellows  contained  in  the  "composing-stick."  To  read 
the  copy  (often  most  illegible)  ;  to  supply  or  correct  punctua- 
tion ;  to  determine  the  type  "spaces,"  "leads,"  etc.  ;  to  observe 
the  intended  "  sense  "  of  the  writer  ;  to  separate  "  sticky  "  type, 
"keep  them  on  their  feet,"  place  them  correctly,  duly  "  spaced  " 
and  "leaded,"  as  well  as  punctuated  ;  "keep  the  place"  in  the 
copy  ;  and  do  all  these  quickly,  sometimes  Avith  cold  hands,  and 
with  various  interruptions, — it  is  obvious,  is  an  employment 
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that  is  most  exacting  of  mental  concentration  and  manipulative 
rapidity.  A  good  female  compositor  can  "set"  and  "correct" 
30,000  ems  per  week,  for  wliich  she  would  receive  30  cents 
per  tliousand,  although  many  are  employed  at  a  set  sura  per 
week,  rarely  exceeding  $10 ;  and  at  this  rate  she  would  be 
expected  to  be  able  to  set  nearly  6,000  ems  per  day,  to 
accomplish  which  it  will  be  seen  that  there  must  be  constant 
labor  of  a  very  rapid  character. 

As  an  offset,  however,  we  hiive  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  work  becomes  "mechanical,"  a  skilled  "com- 
positor" knowing  without  looking,  exactly  where  in  her  case 
to  find  the  type  wanted,  while  the  placing  it  in  position  in 
the  "  composing-stick  "  correctly,  is  accomplished  by  the  aid 
of  another  of  those  marvellous  processes  of  mental  tele- 
graphy with  which  our  daily  actions  are  replete.  The  type 
has  upon  one  side  a  series  of  "nicks,"  which,  being  felt  by 
the  finger,  the  brain  is  informed,  and,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  eye,  the  typo  is  turned  to  the  correct  position 
and  "  set "  l)y  the  reinstructed  finger.  The  "  wrong-end- 
first  "  position  of  the  type  is,  moreover,  no  impediment  to  the 
"  compositor,"  who  reads  "  backwards  "  and  "  upside-down  " 
as  well  as  other  people  regularly  read  from  left  to  right. 
Hence  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  although  an  employment 
of  distinctly  co-ojjerative  pIi)jsico-mental  activity/,  it  is  less- 
ened in  degree  as  such  by  the  facility  with  which  its  pro- 
cesses, in  part,  become  "mechanical."  It  is  a  question  not 
readily  determined,  whether  or  not  the  pernicious  effects  of 
the  depressing  powers  of  lead  and  antimonial  poisoning 
(where  they  are  operative),  and  of  the  heat  and  uuhealihy 
postures  mentioned,  are  the  equivalents  of  the  gain  derived 
to  the  "  compositor  "  by  his  power  of  making  the  Avork  par- 
tially "  mechanical " ;  and  so  advantage  and  disadvantage 
balance  each  other  and  leave  the  employment  a  pure  type  of 
its  class.  An  exceedingly  interesting  feature  of  type-setting 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  claimed  by  first-class  "compositors"  that 
the  element  of  memory  enters  largely  into,  in  fact  becomes 
a  governing  power  in  the  occupation,  thereby  changing  the 
direction  and  character  of  the  mental  concentration.  Hav- 
ing read  her  "copy,"  it  is  asserted  that  the  "compositor," 
if  of  good  memory,  retains  the  sentence  read,  in  mind,  "  fol- 
12 
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lows  copy"  no  more  till  a  fresh  sentence  is  needed,  and  then 
concentrates  all  thought  upon  retaining  the  sentence  and  the 
point  iu  it  to  which  work  has  progressed,  leaving  the  eye 
free  to  go  with  the  hand  to  the  "  case,"  aidiug  the  correct- 
ness and  celerity  of  the  latter.  It  is  plain,  that  if  such  is 
the  mental  process,  the  greater  the  retentive  power  of  mem- 
ory (largely,  of  course,  a  matter  of  training),  the  more 
freely  and  rapidly  the  work  may  go  on,  the  true  "  concentra- 
tion" being  upon  the  two  points  mentioned,  viz.,  the  gen- 
eral retention  of  the  sentence,  and  the  place  reached  therein 
by  the  "compositor." 

It  is  proper  to  note,  moreover,  in  this  connection,  that  a 
"compositor"  who  is  quick  of  perception,  and  is  skilled  in  gram- 
matical construction,  punctuation,  etc.,  is  able  to  perform  her 
work  with  much  less  fatigue  than  one  of  slower  comprehen- 
sion and  less  accomplishment.  Finding  that  the  foregoing 
views,  as  to  the  part  plaj-ed  by  memory,  and  the  degree  of 
skill  in  perception,  grammar,  etc.,  were  fully  recognized,  it 
became  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  confirm  them  by  actual 
experiment  and  inquiry.  A  well-established  case  was  found  to 
be  familiar  to  the  older  compositors,  of  a  compositor,  who  had 
been  an  "expert,"  becoming  totally  blind,  but  continuing  his 
work,  by  having  a  boy  to  read  long  extracts  of  his  "  copy  "  to 
him,  his  cultivated  powers  of  retention  being  remarkable,  and 
it  was  found  that  his  "proofs  "  were,  iu  the  main,  as  correct 
as  those  of  his  fellows.  Desirous  of  determining  the  real 
force  of  this  claim,  a  lady  compositor  was  carefully  blind- 
folded, and  the  "  copy  "  being  read  to  her,  it  was  found  that  the 
work  could  undoubtedly  be  thus  performed,  though  with  not 
quite  the  same  correctness  as  ordinarily,  but  more  rapidly, 
and  resulting  in  greater  fatigue.  The  statement  of  the  oper- 
ator was  to  the  effect  that  her  whole  concentration  of  mind 
was  upon  the  two  points  already  mentioned — the  retention 
of  the  copy,  and  her  place  in  it;  and  this  concentration  she 
considered  quite  equivalent  in  demand  to  that  required  by  the 
slovfor  process  of  setting  with  the  eyes  open,  stating  that  she 
missed  the  aid  "  in  keeping  the  place  "  obtained  bj'  the  hurried 
glance  upon  the  state  of  progress  in  the  "composing-stick." 
"Whatever  ameliorating  circumstances  it  may  possess,  in  any 
or  all  of  the  w^ays  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  type-setting 
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is  an  employ  exacting  an  unusual  degree  of  mental  concentra- 
tion and  energy,  with  great  rapidity  of  manipulation,  and,  as 
such,  if  our  previous  hypotheses  have  been  correct,  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  health  of  its  female  opera- 
tives. Let  us  see  how  these  hypotheses  are  borne  out  by  the 
facts,  as  variously  obtained. 

Mr.  M ,  brought  up  in  the  business  from  a  boy,  now  en- 
gaged in  it  for  eighteen  years,  having  worked  in  offices  with  fe- 
male "compositors,"  ranging  from  one  to  twenty  in  number, 
and  including  from  two  to  three  hundred  in  his  observation, 
states:  "Few  girls  can  continuously  set  more  than  five 
thousand  ems  per  day,  while  men  will  set  from  seven  to  eight 
thousand, .  not  because  the  girl  is  not  quicker  in  movement 
and  perception,  for  she  is,  put  becsjuse  she  can  not  '  stand  it' ; 
she  is  not  strong  enough.  /  It  seems  to  be  the  back  that  gives 
out.  Girls  cannot  worli  more  than  eight  hours,  and  keep  it 
up  ;  they  know  it,  and  they  rarely  will, — and  even  this  seems 
to  'pull  them  down,'  so  that  it  is  ex4:remely  rare  that  a  girl 
continues  more  than  a  few  years  at  the  business." 

Mr.   B ,    foreman   of    a  largo  printing  establishment, 

says  ;  "Girls  must  sit  at  the  'case.'  I  never  knew  but  one 
woman,  and  she  a  strong,  vigorous  Irishwoman,  of  unusual 
height,  who  could  stand  at  the  case  like  a  man.  Female  com- 
positors, as  a  rule,  are  sickly,  suffering,  much  from  back- 
ache, headache,  weak  limbs,  and  general  'female  weakness."^  -y/" 

Mr.  D ,  the  publisher  of  a  well-known  periodical,  says  : 

"I  have  had  hundreds  of  lady  compositors  in  my  employ,  and 
they  all  exhibited,  in  a  marked  manner,  both  in  the  way  they 
/performed  their  work,  and  in  its  results,  the  difference  in 
physical  ability  between  themselves  and  men.  They  cannot 
endure  the  prolonged  close  attention  and  confinement  which 
is  a  great  part  of  type-setting.  I  have  few  girls  with  me 
more  than  two  or  three  years  at  a  time  ;  they  must  have  va- 
Ications,  and  they  break  down  in  health  rapidly.  I  know  no 
reason  why  a  girl  could  not  set  as  much  type  as  a  man,  if  she 
were  as  strong  to  endure  the  demand  on  mind  and  body." 

Miss  J ,  a  lady  compositor,  says  :    "  We  cannot  stand 

at  the  'case.'  It  increases  back  and  head  ache,  and  weak- 
ness of  limbs,  as  Avell  as  a  dragging  weight  about  the  hips. 
I  have  been  at  this  work  five  years,  but  have  been  frequently 
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obliged  to  give  up  for  vacations,  from  peculiar  troubles  and 
general  debility.  I  began  to  menstruate  when  fourteen ;  I 
am  now  twenty-two.  I  was  well  until  I  had  set  type  a  year, 
when  I  began  to  be  troubled  with  difficult  periods,  and  have 
been  more  or  less  ever  since.  When  I  go  away,  I  get  better, 
but,  as  often  as  I  return  to  my  work,  I  am  troubled  again. 
Have  wholly  lost  color,  and  am  not  nearly  as  fleshy  and  heavy 
as  when  I  began  work.  I  have  now  a  good  deal  of  pain  in 
my  chest,  and  some  cough,  which  increases,  if  I  work  harder 
than  usual.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  many  other  lady  com- 
positors who  suffer  as  I  do." 

Miss  S ,  a  lady,  long  in  charge  of  the  "  composing-room  " 

(female  department)  of  a  large  printing-establishment,  testi- 
fies :  "  I  was  myself  a  compositor,  and  have  had  scores  of  girls 
under  me  and  with  me,  many  of  whom  I  have  known  inti- 
mately. I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  I  never 
knew  a  dozen  lady  compositors  who  were  'well.'  Their  princi- 
pal troubles  are  those  belonging  to  the  sex,  and  great  pain  in 
back,  limbs  and  head.  1  Most  of  those  I  have  known  have  pre- 
ferred going  into  other  employments  than  to  continue  in  the 
business.  Many  seem  to  recover  fully,  after  leaving  the 
business ;  but  I  have  known  several  who  have  sickened  and 
died  of 'consumption,' and  some  are  always  troubled  with 
'female  complaints.'  I  know  a  number  who  have  married, 
and  have  children,  most  of  them,  seemingly,  bright  and 
healthy.  Girls  cannot  stand  at  the  case  like  men,  and  ought 
not  to  try  to  work,  if  it  can  be  helped,  at  certain  periods.  I 
think  the  heat  and  ill  ventilation  of  our  rooms  is  bad  for  us 
all." 

Dr.  G ,  a  physician  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Boston, 

gives  his  evidence  as  follows  : — 

"I  have  had  several  cases  of  menorrhagia  (profuse  men- 
struation), a  few  of  retarded  or  difficult  menstruation,  and 
a  single  case  of  type-poisoning,  in  female  compositors.  They 
all  tell  mc  that  the  work  produces  backache  and  headache, 
with  more  or  less  trouble  periodically.  The  case  of  poison 
was  an  interesting  one,  and  proved  itself  such  conclusively. 
As  often  as  the  girl  would  leave  her  Avork  for  a  time,  her 
unfavorable  symptoms  would  entirely  remove  ;  just  as  soon 
as  she  took  up  the  types  again,  the  trouble  was  renewed.     It 
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is  an  employment  requiring  so  close  confinement  and  such 
careful  attention,  that  I  am  at  no  loss  to  understand  its 
effects." 

jSIr.  H ,  an  employ^  of  the  government  printing  office  at 

Washington,  informs  us  :  "I  have  known  a  good  many  of  our 
girls  in  the  composing-rooms  here  ;  and  quite  a  number  that  I 
have  known  have  come  here  into  the  works,  strong  and 
healthy  looking  girls,  and  have  gone  away  in  a  few  years, 
pale,  thin  and  sick.  I  know,  from  conversation  with  some 
of  them,  that  the  work  upsets  them  as  women,  and  they 
cannot  continue  the  work  lonsr  without  sufferins:.  I  should 
say,  that  perhaps  their  pleasure-seeking,  after  work — as 
balls,  parties,  etc. — has  a  bad  effect,  too,  but  all  do  not 
follow  that  course." 

Dr.  B ,  a  physician  to  dispensary  patients,  says  :  "I  have 

seen  quite  a  number  of  female  type-setters  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  uterine  troubles  and  disturbed  menstrual  conditions. 
I  think  that  these,  with  obstinate  constipation  and  occasional 
cystitis  (inflammation  of  bladder),  are  their  chief  troubles, 
beside  the  ever-present  'headache.'  Mind  and  body  arc 
compelled  to  act  so  quickly  in  that  work,  that  I  am  not 
surprised  at  nervous  effects,  particularly  in  young  women 
not  fully  developed." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  female  compos- 
itors themselves,  their  employers  and  associates,  those  who 
superintend  them,  and  their  physicians,  all  agree  to  the  effects 
of  the  labor,  and  the  latter  recognize  the  cause.  Although 
subject  to  modifying,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  puzzling, 
circumstances,  there  can,  apparently,  be  no  doubt  of  the 
relation  existing  between  type-setting  as  an  employment 
possessing  the  physico-mcntal  draft,  and  the  conditions 
found  to  exist  in  those  devoted  to  it.  Counting  it,  therefore, 
as  an  interesting  and  conclusive  illustration  of  the  physico- 
mental  influence  upon  the  peculiar  function  of  woman,  and 
leaving  our  suggestions  concerning  it  to  a  further  considera- 
tion, we  pass  to  the  review  of  an  occupation  still  more  closely 
a  type  of  concentrated  mental  and  physical  co-operation, — 
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Telegraphy. 
■  Those  at  all  familiar  with  the  demands  upon  the  nervous 
energy  and  manipulative  dexterity  required  by  the  processes 
of  telegraphy,  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  rapidity,  readi- 
ness of  perception  and  response,  sensitiveness  to  "time," 
close  attention  to  the  "  delivery  "  of  the  instrument,  manual 
celerity,  and  often  simultaneous  action,  in  "receiving," 
counting,  writing,  and  "checking,"  are  found  to  exert  upon 
the  general  and  special  health  of  the  youthful  "lady  operator" 
a  most  positive  and  rapidly  injurious  eifect.  That  it  has  not 
more  widely  attained  a  reputation  as  a  "  non-salubrious  "  em- 
ploy, is  due  to  the  fiicts,  that  those  engaged  in  its  most 
responsible,  and  therefore  most  hurtful,  positions,  are,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  safely  past  the  forming-period, — are  con- 
firmed in  their  possession  of  womanly  attributes, — and  those 
of  impressible  years  are  usually  employed  in  "branch  offices," 
etc.  ;  places  that  do  not  exact  that  continuity  or  concentration 
in  their  work  that  "  main  ofEces,"  etc.,  must  have.  These 
being  the  facts,  it  is  doubly  interesting  to  find  that  so  purely 
is  the  occupation  one  of  the  physico-mental  activity  typo, 
that,  though  in  the  one  case  the  labor  is  intermittent  and  per- 
missive of  rest,  and  in  the  other  the  operator  has  passed  tha 
climacteric,  the  demands  for  concentration  and  co-operative 
alertness  are  so  great,  that  both  sufibr  in  health,  in  a  marked 
and  universally  recognized  manner.  It  is  but  fair  that  the 
constrained  posture,  sedentary  habit,  obstinate  and  confirmed 
constipation,  and  over-heat  of  the  rooms,  which  very  generally 
affect  the  operator,  should  be  given  due  place  in  the  causative 
effects  of  this  recognized  disturbance  of  health ;  but  to  the 
character  of  the  w^ork  itself  is  the  great  proportion  of  the 
result  due. 

While,  therefore,  this  particular  avenue  of  employ  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  affecting,  to  a  wide  extent, 
the  peculiar  sexual  function  in  forming-girls,  from  the  fiict 
that  comparatively  few  such  are  employed  therein,  it  is  of 
great  interest,  as  establishing  in  a  marked  manner  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle  put  forth,  that  from  a  rapid  exercise  of 
concentrated  mental  and  physical  energy,  there  occurs  the 
most   emphatic   effect   upon   the   function   in    consideration. 
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Wherever  young  girls  are  called  upon  to  engage  in  the  full 
requirements  of  a  busy  office ,  or  experience  a  sudden  increase 
of  labor  and  responsibility,  the  effect  on  the  economy  is 
immediately  apparent,  and  especially  in  the  direction  of  the 
menstrual  result,  if  cotemporaneous. 

"It  is  the  common  thing,"  says  the  superintendent  of  a  line, 
"for  young  beginners,  those  promoted  to  larger  offices,  and 
those  placed  suddenly  upon  responsible  posts,  to  suffer  a 
degree  of  physical  prostration  immediately  thereafter,  and  I 
have  noticed  this  to  be  proportionate  to  the  age  and  nervous 
habit  of  the  individual."  Numerous  inquiries  of  operators,  in 
a  score  of  offices,  have  produced  the  unvarying  answer  to  the 
question,  "How  long  can  you  stand  this  employ  in  a  busy 
office?  "  "Not  over  a  year,  Avithout  a  good  vacation  of  at  least 
a  month."  Indeed,  that  this  is  so,  the  managers  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines  seem  to  recognize,  inasmuch  as  a  month's  vacation 
is  allowed  their  "operators"  in  each  year,  though,  it  is  to  be 
greatly  regretted  that,  even  for  sickness,  they  will  make  no 
further  allowance,  compelling  the  operator  to  resign  if  even  a 
day  or  two  more,  however  imperatively  demanded  by  illness, 
is  taken. 

On  being  interrogated  as  to  the  special  causes  and  effects 
of  prostration  in  telegraph  offices,  the  first  reply  of  nearly  all 
young  "lady  operators,"  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  close  confinement,  over-heat  of  rooms  and 
position,  are  principally  operative  ;  but  more  direct  inquiry 
calling  out  the  more  active  and  self-examining  thought,  in- 
variably produces  the  reply,  that  "the  nervous  debility,  ^cold 
feet  and  hot  head,'  and  dizzy  headache,  make  up  a  good 
part  of  the  results ;"  while  particular  inquiry,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  establishes  the  fact,  always,  in  the  larger 
offices,  that  menstruation  occurs  more  frequently  than  it 
ought. 

When  it  is  known  that  in  the  average  business  of  a  large 
city  office,  a  "lady  operator"  often  receives  a  string  of 
messages  with  the  ear,  writes  them  a^  they  come,  with  her 
right  hand,  counts  them  with  her  eye,  checks  them  with  her 
left  hand,  and  answers  her  "O.  K."  to  the  sender,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  the  interplay  of  nervous  influences 
must  be  of  the  most  rapid  and  exhaustive  character,  because. 
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however  expert  the  operator  may  become,  she  can  never 
become  purely  automatics-mental  concentration  must  be 
drawn  upon  to  the  full.  A  "lady  operator,"  many  years 
in  the  business,  informed  us  :  "I  have  broken  down  several 
times,  completely  worn  out,  suffering  from  sheer  nervous 
debility.  I  had  'turned  of  age'  safely,  and  was  well  in 
this  and  every  other  particular  when  I  entered  the  ofBce  ; 
since  I  broke  down  the  tirst  time  I  have  never  been  '  right,' 
though  much  improved  when  out  on  ray  vacations.  I  could 
not  have  continued  as  Ioug:  as  I  have,  if  it  had  not  been  that 
I  have  been  changed  a1)out  in  small  offices,  and  have  been 
part  of  the  time  in  charge  of  rooms." 

Another  said:  "Our  j^ii'ls  all  come  to  us  lookinsf  briirht, 
fresh  and  ruddy  ;  but  it  is  not  long  before  they  lose  color,  and 
strength  seems  to  go  with  it.  While  I  think  it  a  nice  occupa- 
tion, and  better  than  standing  in  stores  or  working  in  mills,  it 
would  be  much  better  if  vacations  could  bo  better  arranged, 
and  the  confinement  lessened." 

Miss ,  for  several  years  in  charge  of  the  female  depart- 
ment of  one  of  the  largest  offices  in  the  country,  testified  : 
"  One  year  is  as  long  as  one  can  work  in  a  busy  office  without 
a  good  vacation.  The  confined  position,  constipation,  heat 
and  dizzy  headache,  I  think,  are  the  most  noticeable  troubles 
of  'lady  operators'  who  are  'grown  up.'  The  hours  are  too 
long  for  such  strained  employment.  From  8  a.m.  to  G  p.m., 
with  only  an  hour  for  dinner,  makes  too  long  a  day  for  the 
kind  of  work.  I  am  sorry  to  say  some  of  our  girls  cat  their 
lunch  in  the  room,  not  going  out  at  all.  A  woman  can  do  as 
much  as  a  man  in  this  business,  and  do  it  as  well,  but  docs 
not  get  the  same  pay  for  it.  A  skilful  'lady  operator'  here, 
will  sometimes  have  from  200  to  230  messages  a  day,  but  she 
could  not  stand  that  rate  more  than  a  month.  Most  of  our 
chief-office  'lady  operators'  are  from  23  to  24  years  old,  our 
youngest  is  23  ;  they  generally  begin  to  learn  from  16  to  18 
years  of  age,  and  tlie  youngest,  of  course,  feel  it  most.  I  think 
that  with  those  of  our  age,  the  chief  menstrual  trouble  is  with 
its  occurring  too  often." 

An  inquiry  of  those  among  female  operators,  who  more 
properly  came  within  the  designation  of"  forming,"  has,  as  in 
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the  case  of  the  inquiry  among  "  basket-makers,"  hist  year, 
developed  some  curious  and  interesting  results. 

Miss  C,  a  "Lady  operator,"  19  years  of  age,  located  at  an 
office  in  a  quiet  town  on  one  of  our  railroad  lines,  owing  to  au 
accident  on  the  line,  had  her  office  suddenly  besieged  for  an 
entire  day  and  into  the  night,  by  an  unprecedented  business, 
taxing  her  to  the  utmost.  It  occurred  just  at  a  "  peculiar 
period,"  a  complete  suppression  resulted,  and  a  general 
prostration  ensued,  from  which  she  has  slowly  and  imperfectly, 
as  yet,  recovered. 

On ''  election  night  "  the  demand  upon  operators  is,  of  course, 
unusually  heavy,  and  several  of  the  female  operators  at  large 
centres  state  that,  for  some  d:u's  after,  their  sense  of  debility 
is  great.  In  two  cases  the  periodicity  was  notably  disturbed 
by  this  or  any  other  luuisual  requirement  of  the  work,  just 
previous  to  the  time  of  normal  recurrence. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  sickness  of  an  operator,  or 
other  contingency,  requires  the  transfer  of  a  young  operator 
from  her  usual  post  to  one  of  greater  responsibility  and  more 
exacting  duties,  and  in  such  cases  the  operators  are  quite  liable 
to  find  that  a  considerable  disturbance  of  their  periodical 
function  occurs.  Whenever  a  young  operator  is  transferred 
to  one  of  the  chief  offices,  especially  if  a  person  of  "nervous 
temperament,"  the  increased  responsibility  and  nervous  agita- 
tion (unless  a  person  of  unusual  confidence  and  poise)  will 
not  infrequently  occasion  a  disturbance  of  this  character  more 
or  less  prolonged.  The  w^eight  of  evidence  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  with  those  of  the  "forming-period"  the  result  of 
such  influences  is  to  repress  and  retard,  while  with  those  of 
maturcr  3'ears,  it  is  to  render  more  frequent  and  profuse.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  readily  possible  to  more  com- 
pletely separate  the  other  deleterious  influences,  as  posture, 
confinement,  etc.,  from  the  distinct  operation  of  the  physico- 
mental  concentration  and  activity.  A  review,  however,  of  the 
foregoing,  indicates  conclusively  that — 

1.  Though  the  extent  of  the  employ  of  "forming"  girls  is 
not  wide,  wherever  occurring,  the  results  are  those  declared, 
and  are  exactly  such  as  we  should  expect  from  the  class  of 
influence  at  work. 
13 
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2.  That  this  type  of  influence  exerts  its  specific  effects, 
even  upon  those  more  advanced  in  years,  and — 

3.  Its  results  are  more  quickly  realized  than  those  of  any 
other  influences  tending  toward  the  same  channel  of  ill 
health. 

Se wing-Machine  Labor. 

The  several  branches  of  industry  hitherto  considered,  have 
all  been  such  as  have  their  physical  requirements  princi- 
pally met  by  the  labor  of  the  hands  alone  (except  such 
involvement  of  pedal-power  as  was  embraced  in  standing, 
walking,  etc.),  but,  in  sewing-machine  use,  we  have  an 
employ  calling  into  exercise  the  active  service  of  the  feet  and 
lower  limbs,  which,  as  more  closely  allied  to  the  organs 
involved  in  menstruation,  and  to  a  certain  c'xtent  enjoying 
the  same  vascular  system,  may  be  considered  as  possessing 
a  new  relay  of  interest.  "While  all  the  pursuits  dwelt 
upon  have  been  characterized  by  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  disadvantage  in  posture,  in  the  use  of  the  sewing- 
machine  this  disadvantage  is  ratljer  aggravated  than  other- 
wise. There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  upon  the  extent  of  its 
use,  nor  to  state  that  the  use  of  power-propelled  machines 
does  not  fall  under  our  review,  except  under  "suggestions," 
nor  will  it  be  necessary,  in  view  of  the  exhaustive  examina- 
tions-of  the  subject  by  Guibout,*  Decaisne,f  Nichols  |  and 
others,  to  do  more  than  adapt  their  findings  to  the  place  they 
properly  hold  in  relation  to  the  results  we  are  considering. 

While  the  investis^ations  of  Guibout  are  characterized  on 
the  one  hand  by  an  exaggeration  of  the  injurious  influences 
incident  to  scAving-machine  use,  and  those  of  Decaisne,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  a  too  slight  regard  for  these  influences 
(though  his  inquiries  were  extended),  the  more  nearly  trust- 
worthy deductions  of  Dr.  Nichols  |  establish  a  series  of 
"  conclusions  "  which  expose  a  grave  degree  of  harm.  The 
comprehensive  question  asked  by  Dr.  Nichols  of  his  corre- 
spondents was,  "  Have  you  observed  any  injury  to  health  from 
the  use  of  sewing-machines  used  by  foot-power?  If  so, 
please  to  send  us  all  the  information  you  may  have  on  the 
subject." 

*  Paper  before  "  Soc.  Mcdicale  dcs  Hopitaux." 

t  Ann.  d'Hyg.  Pub.  1870,  2d  Scr.  Vol.  36. 

t  3d  Rep.  Board  of  Health,  Mass.,  Dr.  A.  H.  Nichols. 
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Replies  were  received  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
correspondents,  representing  one  hundred  and  twenty  towns 
in  Massachusetts,  and  several  others. 

Eight}-,  report  more  or  less  ill  effects  observed  by  them  ;  the 
balance,  giving  negative  or  doubtful  answers,  were  mainly 
from  towns  where  the  machines  were  used  only  in  private 
families,  etc.  Our  own  analysis  of  the  published  replies 
shows  that  sixty-nine  physicians  replied  to  the  query.  Of 
this  number,  forty-four  answered  in  an  emphatic  manner, 
declaring  the  results  to  be  undoubted  upon  the  organs  of 
menstruation  and  the  function  itself.  Four,  only,  held  nega- 
tive views,  while  the  remainder  assigned  to  the  use  other 
results  indirectly  operative  to  the  same  end. 

Wc  quote  a  few  only,  taken  at  random  from  the  many 
unequivocal  statements  of  these  physicians  as  to  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  this  industry. 

Replies  from  Massachusetts  Physicians. 

A.  "Quite  a  number  of  cases,  in  which  pain  and  lameness 
in  the  back  and  thighs,  dyspepsia,  leuchorrhoea,  vaginitis 
and  menorrhagia  existed,  I  have  attributed  to  their  use." 

B.  "The  most  common  disease  I  have  seen  is  a  chronic 
form  of  ovaritis,  which  it  is  impossible  to  cure  while  the  girl 
is  at  work." 

C.  "  The  use  of  the  machine  during  menstruation  is 
especially  injurious.  I  have  even  known  a  case  where  a 
severje  attack  of  ovaritis  and  retroflexion  of  the  uterus 
followed  its  use  during  a  single  menstrual  period." 

D.  "I  think  I  have  observed  a  greater  tendency  to  dj-s- 
menorrhcea  and  other  uterine  troubles  amono^  those  who  use 
the  sewing-machine  for  a  living  than  among  others.  " 

E.  "  Cases  of  unmistakable  injury,  very  frequent  a  few 
years  ago,  causing  marked  irregularities  of  the  menstrual 
function  and  their  usual  sequelce.  The  almost  universal 
introduction  of  steam-power  has  greatly  diminished  this  class 
of  cases.  " 

F.  "  Constant  and  long-continued  use  of  sewing-machines, 
moved  by  foot-power,  tends  to  induce  functional  diseases  of 
the  uterus.     Three  girls  working  in  the  same  shop,  ten  hours 
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daily,  for  two  or  three  years,  now  suffer  from  dysmenorrboea, 
from  which  they  were  formerly  free." 

Other  Physicians. 

A.  "I  have  investigated  quite  a  number  of  cases  where 
diseases  were  produced  by  running  sewing-machines  by 
foot-power.  Among  these  diseases,  I  have  noticed  several 
cases  of  lameness  of  limbs  and  back,  menorrhagia,  dysmen- 
orrboea, amenorrhoea,  leucorrhcea  and  displacements." 

B.  "I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  employment 
among  females  is  more  powerful  and  eiScient  in  the  produc- 
tion of  disease  of  various  kinds  in  that  sex,  than  almost  all 
other  causes  combined." 

To  these  expressions  of  physicians,  presumedly  as  safe  a 
criterion  of  the  real  results  produced  by  the  occupation  as 
can  be  obtained,  Dr.  Nichols  has  added  numerous  varying 
experiences  of  the  work-women  themselves,  which,  though 
not  as  harmonious  or  positive  in  their  findings,  are  sufficiently 
so  to  make  it  certain  that  a  grave  degree  of  peculiar  disturb- 
ance is  recognized  by  them.  The  "  conclusions  "  given  by  Dr. 
Nichols,  are  :  "That  the  illnesses  which  most  frequently  pre- 
vail among  professional  operatives  (as  distinguished  from 
home  operatives)  making  use  of  the  treadle  (foot-power), 
are — 

(a)  Indigestion,  attributable  to  the  unhealthy  conditions 
in  which  they  pursue  their  occupation,  particularly  the  impure 
atmosphere  of  the  work-rooms,  the  sedentary  employment, 
and  want  of  open-air  exercise. 

(5)  Muscular  pains,  affecting  the  lower  limbs  and  trunk, 
produced  by  the  long-continued,  frequent  use  of  the  muscles. 

(c)  Diseases  peculiar  to  women,  aggravated  by,  rather 
than  caused  by,  the  plethoric  condition  of  the  pelvic  organs, 
induced  by  this  exercise. 

(cZ)  General  debility.  By  this  is  meant  a  state  of  physi- 
cal deterioration  and  nervous  prostration  brought  on  by  over- 
work." 

Adding  to  these  conclusions  the  single  remark,  that  our  own 
observations  and  review  of  the  data  given  would  indicate  a 
classification  of  these  influences  upon  female  ill  health  as  more 
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decidedly  "causative"  than  "aggravating,"  wo  may  fairly 
educe  therefrom  the  belief,  that  we  have,  in  the  continued  use 
of  the  sewing-machine  by  foot-power,  a  source  of  special 
functional  disturbance  in  women,  which  is  extensive  in  its 
reach,  and  embraces  overwork;  —  often  under  bad  sanitary 
surroundings, — labor  to  which  much  of  the  monotony  and  un- 
remitting character  incident  to  most  machine-work  attaches  ; 
and  muscular  activity  coupled  with  a  consideral)le  degree  of 
mental  concentration.  This  last  being,  in  an  intermediate 
degree  to  that  required  l\y  factory  machinery,  and  that  re- 
quired by  the  telegra])h  instrument.  The  evidence  of  the 
direct  influence  of  this  species  of  employ  upon  the  catamenial 
function,  is  notably  abundant,  and  raises  the  query,  if  the  fact 
of  pedal  rather  than  manual  muscular  power  as  here  involved, 
is  the  real  cause  of  a  greater  effect ;  or,  whether  the  simpler 
methods  of  argument  cause  those  affected  (by  localizing  the 
energy  in  closer  relation  to  the  parts  seen  to  bo  most  in- 
fluenced) to  infer  an  injury  that  they  would  be  slow  to  recog- 
nize, when  remote  agents,  as  the  hand,  are  active,  and 
the  brain  must  be  summoned  to  greater  participation  to  pro- 
duce the  effect.  As  an  employment  still  enlisting  the  labors 
of  larsfc  numbers  of  youn2:  women  of  the  ajjes  we  are  con- 
sidering,  notwithstanding  the  very  considerable  introduction 
of  steam-power  to  its  uses,  it  is  well  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  the  economist  and  legislator ;  for,  from  its  ranks,  the 
offices  of  wife  and  mother  are  filled  to  no  mean  degree,  few 
of  the  class  continuing  many  years  in  the  work,  while  those 
engaged  therein  are,  as  a  rule,  of  different  fibre  from  those 
of  factory  labor,  and  do  not,  like  them,  raise  up  and  perpetuate 
succeeding  generations  of  employes  for  the  same  work. 

Having  considered  the  various  classes  of  labor,  as  regards 
the  degree  of  mental  or  physical  force,  or  both,  involved  by 
each,  acting,  through  several  more  or  less  distinct  types  of 
either,  upon  the  special  powers  and  relations  of  sex,  we  may 
consider  for  a  moment  certain  agencies  of  employ  peculiar 
in  themselves, — one  from  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  to 
which,  in  its.  full  force,  it  is  confined,  although  ■perfectly  pure 
in  its  type  ;  the  other,  from  its  long,  and  generally  supposed, 
most  pernicious  influence,  which  is  found  by  investigation  to  be, 
in  great  degree,  wanting.     These  are  :  firsts  money-counting, 
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as  prosecuted  at  the  treasury  department  at  Washington  and 
elsewhere ;  and  second,  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  into 
cigars,  etc. 

The  continuous  counting  of  money,  as  conducted  as  a  reg- 
ular employment,  presents,  perhaps,  the  purest  type  of  man- 
ipulative celerity,  co-operative  with  extreme  mental  concentra- 
tion, known  to  investigators. 

Satisfied  that  a  pursuit  so  entirely  representing  extreme 
mental  concentration  with  most  rapid  physical  manipulation, 
could  not  fail  of  producing  a  marked  effect  upon  such  girls  of 
"forming"  age  as  should  be  employed  therein,  inquiry  was 
made  at  the  United  States  Treasury  at  Washington,  in  the 
"counting"  department  of  which,  some  thirty  ladies  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  counting  "currency."  This  counting  is  of 
pieces  of  one  denomination  at  a  time  only  ;  i.e. ,  a  person  counting 
"tens,"  counts  "tens"  only  for  the  time  being,  and  one  upon 
"fifties"  handles  only  pieces  of  that  designation, — hence  the 
pieces,  and  not  the  amount,  are  counted  ;  the  number  of  pieces 
multiplied  by  the  denomination,  of  course,  giving  the  result 
in  dollars  and  cents.  The  skill  acquired  in  this  department 
is  truly  wonderful,  some  of  those  employed  counting  millions 
of  pieces  per  month.  Let  any  one  take  a  few  hundred  pieces 
of  currency  and  attempt  to  count  them  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  not  only  is  the  manual  movement 
exceedingly  rapid,  but  that  the  mental  concentration  is  most 
intense,  monotonous  and  unremitting,  while  the  result  attained, 
even  at  the  utmost  endeavor,  is  not  very  great.  It  will  hence 
be  readily  understood  that  in  the  constant  employ  at  this  occu- 
pation there  must  of  necessity  be  a  piost  exhausting  draft  upon 
the  mental  and  physical  forces.  Exactly  such  is  found  to  be 
the  case  ;  and  this  pursuit,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  combines  to 
a  degree  that  no  other  we  have  considered  does,  the  several 
special  influences  of  mental  depression,  concentration,  alert- 
ness, continued  exercise  and  monotony,  exercises  its  delete- 
rious power  upon  the  periodicity  of  its  followers  in  the  way 
and  with  the  rapidity  that  we  should  expect. 

Miss ,  the  lady  longest  in  the  employ  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  in  charge  of  the  "counting"  (over  thirteen  years), 
states,  that,  "The  girls  usually  come  into  the  work  looking 
rosy  and  healthy,  but  they  very  soon  grow  pale-lipped  and 
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pale-cheeked,  and  soon  begin  to  reqnire  more  or  less  absence. 
When  they  first  begin  the  work,  they  all  sit  very  straight  and 
count  very  fast,  although  I  always  counsel  them  against  the 
fast  counting,  for  no  one  has  ever  yet  undertaken  it  that  did 
not  break  down,  if  young.  Gradually  they  learn  to  count 
faster,  but  they  cannot  continue  in  the  work  but  a  short  time. 
The  sickness  and  absence  become  more  frequent,  and  by  and 
by  they  are  obliged  to  leave  altogether.  We  have  those  over 
fifty,  and  one  of  sixty  years  of  age  employed,  and  they  are 
the  onhj  ones,  ivith  perha'ps  a  single  exception,  ivho  do  not 
seem  to  feel  the  effects.'' 

Question.  "What  is  the  exception?"  Ansicer.  "We 
have  a  young  lady  who  counts  easily,  and  looks  off  her  work 
more  or  less,  and  is  not  in  general  so  closely  confined  to  her 
work  as  the  others,  and  does  not  seem  to  feel  it  as  much  as 
they." 

Q.  "Do  you  consider  that  she  can  do  her  work  'mechan- 
ically,'then?"     A.     "She  thinks  she  can." 

Q.  "Do  you?"  A.  "We  do  not  find  her  work  as  cor- 
rect." 

Q.  "You  would  hardly  be  willing  to  trust  it  ?  "  A.  "  Wo 
do  not." 

Q.  "  Have  you  satisfied  yourself  of  the  way,  the  direction, 
in  which  this  steady  and  concentrated  labor  acts  upon  your 
3^oung  ladies?"  A.  "They  all  suffer  more  or  less  from 
headaches,  severe  backaches,  debility  and  constipation,  but 
all  the  younger  ones,  particularly,  from  too  frequent  and  pro- 
fuse return  of  their  menses.  I  think  this  last  the  worst  feat- 
ure ;  for  as  soon  as  that  begins,  they  lose  color,  grow  nervous 
and  feeble,  are  often  absent,  and  suffer  along  till  they  'give 
up.' " 

Q.  "  Are  there  any  influences  connected  with  the  work 
other  than  those  which,  as  we  see,  are  part  of  it,  that  act  badly 
upon  the  employes  ?  "  A.  "  Our  rooms  are  fearfully  hot, — - 
most  unhealthily  so,  I  think, — and  of  course  the  stoop  which 
a  girl  soon  gets  is  bad,  as  well  as  her  sitting  so  long  in  one 
position.     No  otherwise  unhealthy  'influences.'" 

Q.  "You  consider,  then,  that  the  very  character  of  the 
work  is  surely  and  rapidly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
young  women  engaged  in  it,  and  especially  on  account  of  their 
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sex?"  A.  "Yes,  I  do,  and  they  cannot  remain  in  it  but  a 
very  short  time.  It  told  upon  mc  severely  when  I  began,  and 
I  was  matured  when  I  began,  and  if  I  had  been  at  the  -count- 
ing, I  could  not  have  remained." 

We  may  fairly  conclude  from  the  foregoing  candid  and  val- 
uable testimony  : — 

First,  That  a  sure  and  swift  result  must  follow  to  the  im- 
mature female  whenever  she  engages  in  an  employ  requiring 
mental  and  physical  concentration  and  celerity. 

Second;  That  the  disturbance  will  be  proportionate  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  advance  and  degree,  to  the  degree  of  concen- 
tration, celerity  and  continuity  of  employ. 

Tliird,  That  its  most  active  and  most  baleful  effects  will 
be  upon  the  functions  peculiar  to  the  sex. 

Whatsoever,  therefore,  in  industry,  exerts  these  influences 
(whose  present  and  prospective  and  almost  unending  results 
we  have  pointed  out) ,  demands  the  exercise  of  all  ingenuity, 
wisdom  and  care,  to  secure  its  alleviation  and  removal. 
Certain  of  the  employments  of  women  include  these  evils 
from  seeming  present  necessity ;  but  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
all  to  direct  their  studious  attention  thereto,  if  perchance  a 
relief  may  be  found,  while  for  other  forms  of  employ  only  the 
false  notions  that  exist  need  to  be  overthrown,  to  banish  at 
least  some  of  their  attendant  evils.  We  heartily  agree  with 
the  prominent  Philadelphia  physician,  who  writes  as  follows  of 
the  practice  of  compelling  shop-girls  to  stand  behind  the 
counter  durins:  all  their  hours  of  service  :  "The  custom  is  sel- 
fish,  cruel  and  useless, —  selfish  on  the  part  of  the  proprie- 
tor, requiring  the  women  to  stand  all  the  time,  whether  serv- 
ing customers  or  not,  and  this  merely  that  they  may  appear 
to  be  always  on  the  alert  to  wait  on  those  who  call.  To  stand 
from  seven  or  eight  in  the  morning  to  six,  eight  or  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  as  is  the  custom  at  certain  stores,  with  a  short  time 
at  mid-day  for  dinner,  would  weary  any  man.  But  to  exact 
such  service  from  girls  and  women,  is  damnable  !  Their  phys- 
ical powers  are,  it  is  well  known,  much  w^eaker  than  those  of 
men,  at  any  rate,  and  by  their  anatomical  and  physiological 
peculiarities  they  are  entirely  unfit  for  bearing  this  especially 
severe  toil,  namely,  standing  all  day  long.     My  professional 
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brethren  who  practise  largely  among  women  are  constantly 
wituessmg  the  evil  consequences  of  this  most  cruel  'rule  of 
the  establishment.'"  Our  attention  was  directed  not  long 
since  to  a  shop  on  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Bos- 
ton, m  whose  exceedingly  narrow  dimensions  of  only  eighteen 
by  forty  feet,  by  eleven  in  height,  heated  by  a  furnace,  no  less 
than  fourteen  young  ladies,  ranging  in  age  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-four,  are  employed,  obliged  hy  the  "  rule  of  the  estab- 
lishment" "always  to  stand,  to  dress  neatly,  and  to  be  absent 
only  half  an  hour  at  dinner."  Poisoned  hourly  by  the  pol- 
luted air,  suffering  from  the  enforced  standing,  obliged  to  dress 
"neatly"  (which  was  found  to  mean  "showily"),  deprived  of 
any  opportunity  for  recuperation  in  the  fresh  air  (for  half  an 
hour  barely  suffices  for  dinner) ,  poorly  paid,  and  any  loss  of  time 
rigorously  deducted,  it  is  not  to  be  counted  strange  if  these 
girls,  partaking  so  continually  of  physical  and  moral  poison, 
become  both  physictdly  and  morally  unsound.  A  morality 
that  robs  and  oppresses  does  not  inculcate  a  morality  to  resist 
temptations  to  illicit  pleasures  or  deceit,  doubtless  in  some 
instances  impelled  to  by  the  deprivations  and  conditions  im- 
posed. 

The  second  of  the  special  considerations  enumerated  is  : 
The  manufacture  of  cigdrs,  etc.,  the  investigation  of  which 
was  undertaken  on  account  of  the  generally  received  opinion 
that  its  processes  must,  from  the  noxious  nature  of  the  weed, 
have  a  most  pernicious  eifect  upon  those,  especially  girls,  em- 
ployed therein.  The  result  of  the  inquiry,  as  has  before  been 
intimated,  u.ogatives  this  opinion,  and  places  the  occupation, 
as  to  its  h3'gienic  influences,  in  the  class  with  those  involving 
only  stooping-posture,  confinement,  over-heat,  constipation, 
ill-ventilation,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  "dusty  particles." 

Ramazzin,*  Fourcroy,  Cadet-Gasscourt,  Tourtelle,f  Percy, 
Patissier,  Merat,  and  others,  have  all  written  against  the  com- 
monly suspected  active  influence  upon  health  of  tobacco  manu- 
facture, but  MM.  Duchalet  and  D'Arcet,  after  inspecting  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighteen  operatives  engaged  in 
tobacco  manufacture,  concluded:  1.  "That  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  factories  there  was  never  known  an  example  of  an 
individual  who  could  not  accustom  himself  to  the  emanations 

*  De  Morbis  Artiflciam.  f  Elemcns  d'Hygiene. 
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of  tobacco,  and  that,  in  the  rare  cases  where  it  proved  injurious, 
it  was  always  in  a  particular  part  of  the  process. 

**  ******* 

3.  "That  tobacco,  far  from  producing,  in  those  who  pre- 
pare it,  death  and  narcotism,  does  not  even  influence  their 
nervous  system. 

********* 

4.  "Not  only  is  the  tobacco  without  any  effect  on  the  health 
during  the  first  years  devoted  to  its  preparation,  it  has  not 
the  least  ill-consequences  in  more  advanced  Life. 

********* 

6.  "It  is  proved  by  innumerable  facts  that  the  manufac- 
tories of  tobacco  are  not  in  anywise  injurious  to  the  men, 
animals  or  plants  which  may  exist  in  their  vicinity." 

It  thus  appears  that  this  much-maligned  article  is  really 
innocuous.  "Yet  what  practitioner,"  say  MM.  Duchalet  and 
DArcet,  "who  had  not  had  occasion  to  visit  the  workshops, 
and  study  their  influence,  would  not  be  forced  into  the  contrary 
belief  l)y  the  imposing  authorities  who  have  written  thereon." 

From  the  observations  of  M.  the  Viscount  Simeon,  director- 
general  of  the  administration  of  tobaccos,  of  France,  through 
the  physicians  of  factories,  it  appears  that  "Tobacco  appears 
but  rarely  to  produce  sensible  effects  on  the  workmen,  even 
at  the  commencement  of  the  w^ork," 

Dr.  Me]ier,*  who  has  lately  investigated  this  subject  with 
the  greatest  care  and  attention,  states  that  fresh  workmen 
have  always  some  difficulty  in  accustoming  themselves  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  workshops,  charged  as  it  is  with  the 
particles  of  tobacco.  lie  states  that  they  experience  the 
foHowing  symptoms,  in  general :  a  more  or  less  severe  head- 
ache, accompanied  with  sickness  and  nausea ;  they  lose  their 
appetite  and  sleep,  and  suffer  from  diarrhoea. 

"These  effects  are  more  constant  with  females  than  males, 
but  the  former  are  more  in  number  than  the  latter  ;  in  Paris 
there  being  eight  hundred  women  to  five  hundred  men." 

It  appears  that  these  early  troubles  speedily  disappear,  and 
it  is  even  claimed  by  some  that  phthisis,  rheumatism,  etc., 
are  prevented  by  the  manufacture. 

Our  own  investigations  at  Westfield,   Cambridge,  Saugus 

*  Waller  Lewis,  Rep.  on  "  Ord.  iu  France  for  Reg.  of  Noxious  Trades." 
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and  Chelsea,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  foregoing  conclusions 
are  substantially  correct,  the  "fermenting"  and  "cigar-mak- 
ing" dust,  being  the  chief  injurious  influences,  aside  from 
the  general  causes  alluded  to,  operative  upon  health  in  this 
pursuit.  That  the  "dust"  is  a  "continuing  cause"  of  annoy- 
ance and  injury,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  wherever  the  stock 
used  is  excessively  dry,  the  effects  must  be  correspondingly 
mitoward  ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case,  and  the  narcotic  influence 
supposed  to  exist  being  found  inert,  the  employ  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  not  more  insalubrious  than  the  generality 
of  sedentary  occupations. 

Suggestions. 

It  has  not  been  difficult  to  discover  and  point  out  the  errors 
and  evils  that  attend  upon  the  several  forms  of  employ,  and 
that  operate  against  the  health,  happiness  and  usefulness  of 
women.  To  suggest  the  remedies  for  these  is  obviously  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment,  and  not  easy  of  accomplishment. 

As  there  are  basis  principles  of  health,  which  are  affected, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  these  conditions  of  employ,  so  are  there 
basis  principles  of  error  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  branches 
of  wrong. 

We  believe  that  the  grave  mistakes  of  our  labor  system, 
as  affecting  the  class  of  females  considered,  are — 

First.  That  we  employ  those  therein  whose  years  absolutely 
prohibit  their  being  employed  at  labor  at  all. 

Second.  That  their  hours  of  labor  are  too  long ;  and — 

TJiird.  That  we  sadly  neglect  the  measures  that  are  adapt- 
able to  ensure  a  correct  sanitary  condition  of  our  operatives 
during  their  labor. 

Under  one  or  the  other  of  these  cardinal  forms  of  error,  all 
the  specific  evils  of  different  occupations  or  circumstances  will 
arrange  themselves. 

No  child,  or  young  person,  of  either  sex,  under  the  ago  of 
fifteen  years,  should  ever  be  engaged  in  any  form  of  industrial 
employ  necessitating  absence  from  school  or  a  draft  on  vital 
energy.  The  normal  position  of.  those  of  that  age  is  in  the 
work  of  education,  and  until  this  is  recognized,  the  nation  and 
individuals  must  suffer  present  and  future  loss, — loss  of 
bodily  vigor,  without  which  a  nation  must  die, — loss  of  knowl- 
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edge,  which  is  power, — to  upbuild,  to  keep,  to  develop, — loss 
in  the  higher  vahies  that  belong  to  the  nobler  parts  of  our 
being,  and  that  cannot  expand  in  a  soul  or  body,  dwarfed 
and  exhausted  by  the  gross  demands  of  purely  animal  exist- 
ence. 

But  it  is  objected,  it  can  be  clearly  shown  in  this  Common- 
wealth that,  while  it  is  true  that  the  money  in  savings  banks, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  belongs  to  laboring  people,  little  of 
it  would  be  there  if  it  were  not  for  the  labor  of  women  and 
children,  the  wives  and  offspring  of  laboring  men;  indeed, 
that  without  their  assisting  labor,  it  is  proved,  that  the  aver- 
ago  laborer  could  not  make  the  ends  of  the  year  meet. 
Granted,  and  j'et  our  proposition  is  nevertheless  of  full  force, 
and  for  two  reasons  :  First.  Because  it  is  plain  that  there  is 
an  error  in  that  price  and  form  of  labor  that  will  not  permit  a 
man  to  support  his  family  in  comfort  without  drawing  on  the 
vital  powers  of  those  to  whom  we  must  look  to  make  his  place 
good,  and  to  not  only  carry  on,  but  improve  upon,  the 
work  of  society.  Second.  Because  we  can  never  afford  to 
set  a  price  upon  body  and  soul,  and  any  barter  of  strength, 
happiness  and  knowledge,  for  mere  money-return,  is  an 
exchange  that  will  surely  rob  us  in  the  long  run.  Is  it  true, 
as  scientists  tell  us,  that  there  is  a  progressive  decline  and 
deterioration  in  the  mental  vigor  and  physical  stability  of  our 
people?  We  have  to  thank  for  it  these  errors  that  exhaust 
the  life  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  coming  generations,  to 
convert  it  by  a  base  alchemy  into  present  gold, — a  gold  that, 
by  and  by,  like  that  of  the  Phrygian  king,  will  be  all  there  is 
to  offer  as  bread,  as  homes,  as  armies,  as  thought-power  and 
as  happiness.  The  hours  of  labor  are  too  long.  Not  too 
long  to  earn  a  living  in,  for  they  barely  suffice,  as  things 
now  stand,  for  the  purpose,  but  too  long  for  the  proper 
physical  good,  mental  culture  and  moral  growth  of  those 
involved.  The  proper  physical  good  is  especially  our  con- 
cern. If  the  co-operative  sj^stem  of  labor  ever  reaches  a 
general  result  as  favorable  as  that  its  individual  successes 
would  warrant  a  hope  of,  we  believe  there  will  be  both 
time  and  an  inclination  (not  existing  at  its  best  in  a  worn 
body  and  tired  mind)  to  regard  those  questions  of  per- 
sonal    cleanliness,    diet,     clothing,    hygienic     surroundings 
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and  physical  development,  now  so  sadly  disregarded  by  the 
working-classes,  wherever  found.  An  hour  more  in  the 
morning  for  the  young  and  forming  female  (and  that  is 
where  it  may  be  most  advantageously  gained,  as  all  labor 
investigators  agree),  would  save  the  necessity  of  ill-cooked, 
hurriedly-eaten,  badly-digested  breakfiists  (made  on  hur- 
riedly-prepared food,  in  which  tea  holds  a  prominent  place), 
unwashed  faces,  neglect  of  nature's  calls,  hurried  passage 
to  the  place  of  employ,  and  a  disturbed,  dissatisfied  and 
fermenting  body  and  mind,  stomach  and  brain.  Get  a  right 
appreciation  and  adoption  of  the  true  relation  of  these  things 
into  the  mind  and  lives  of  working-people,  and  half  the 
complaints  that  now  arise,  like  those  from  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert,  will  cease,  as  did  theirs,  with  the  right  use  of  the 
manna  from  heaven.  An  advanced  intelligence  and  humanity 
is  yet  to  recognize,  moreover,  the  adaptation,  not  only  of 
the  right  strength,  but  the  right  hours  of  employ,  at  the 
various  processes  of  labor.  There  are  occupations  at  which 
a  Hercules  has  no  right  to  labor  a  full  day,  and  they  should 
be  graded  as  such,  and  others  in  proportion  ;  the  hours  of 
labor  being  adjusted  for  the  labor,  just  as  the  strength  of  the 
individual  should  be  adapted  to  it. 

We  do  not  seek  to  raise  a  nation  of  effeminates  or  dilettanti, 
nor  do  we  wish,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  the  land  a 
hospital  for  worn  out,  debilitated,  dyspeptic,  chlorotic,  anae- 
mic, unsexed  men  and  women.  Shorter  hours  of  labor, 
better  improved,  on  better  systems  of  the  divisions  of  profits, 
may  bo,  to  some  degree,  at  least,  an  antidote. 

We  sadly  neglect  the  measures  that  are  adaptable  to  insure 
a  correct  sanitary  condition  of  our  operatives  during  their 
labor.  Of  this  the  proof  is  in  every  workshop,  salesroom 
and  office  in  the  land.  Every  occupation  proves  it,  and  the 
diseases  and  mortality  registers  make  it  indisputable.  What 
can  be  done  to  remedy  this  general  neglect,  and  what  to  meet, 
with  special  preventives,  the  specific  dangers  of  definite  occu- 
pations? There  can  be  but  two  ways  in  which  either  the 
general  or  the  detailed  ills  of  this  nature  can  be  met.  They 
are,  the  difi^usion  of  sound  intelligence  bearing  thereon,  and 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  efficient  repressing  law. 
The    dissemination    of  intelligence,    to  a  degree    that    shall 
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cause  sex  to  be  recognized  in  labor,  a  fitness  of  things  in  the 
apportionment  of  occupations,  both  as  to  strength  and  time  ; 
that  shall  convince  legislators  of  the  necessity  of  laws  and 
their  enforcement  in  these  directions  ;  that  shall  demonstrate 
to  the  employer  the  certainty  that  every  draft  he  makes  upon 
the  vital  forces  of  by  and  by,  must  be  paid  out  of  his  children's 
pockets  and  their  lives  ; — such  a  dissemination  is,  at  once,  the 
most  powerful  and  the  slowest-growing  of  influences.  Much 
of  it,  however,  must  exist  before  the  second  influence — lesfis- 
lation  and  its  execution — can  be  established.  So  long  as  men 
are  prone  to  consult  their  own  selfish  interests  ;  so  long  as 
the  present  is  a  greater  reality  than  the  future  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  the  simple  existence,  in  partial  recognition,  of  principles 
which,  however  vital  they  may  be,  are  found  to  be  at  variance 
with  men's  interests  or  to  deal  largely  with  the  future,  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  command  the  respect  they  intrinsically  de- 
maud.  It  becomes  necessary  that  the  minds  that  do  recog- 
nize, what  other  minds  would  recognize  but  for  their  blinds  of 
self-interest  and  distance,  must  bring  into  operative  force  the 
principles  that  should  prevail ;  and  this  can  be  only  through 
the  medium  of  law. 

It  is  hence  essential,  that  such  enactments  should  be  made 
and  prosecuted  as  shall  best  establish  the  condition  of  things 
that  should  be ;  and  it  is  to  such  well  considered  and  efficient 
enactments  that  we  must  look  for  the  prevention  of  much  that 
now  affects,  most  unfavorably,  the  condition  of  working-people, 
and,  especially,  women  and  children.  Provision  for  the  duo 
inspection  of  and  inquiry  into  the  real  conditions  of  labor  is 
naturally  indicated  as  the  initial  desideratum  of  such  law,  and, 
in  this  Commonwealth,  is  especially  necessary.  While,  in  a 
measure,  this  bureau  meets  the  need  of  our  inquiry  into  the 
conditions,  there  exists  no  power  of  remedy  (except  in  a  very 
limited  degree),  only  in  so  far  as  it  may  arise  from  the  devel- 
opment of  the  truth  concerning  the  ill- conditions  of  labor. 
What  is  needed,  is  the  existence  of  inspectors  of  labor  concom- 
itants, with  laws  sufficiently  regulative  of  those  conditions, 
and  power  in  the  inspectors,  acting  under  those  laws,  to 
maintain  them  as  they  should  be.  But,  inasmuch  as  the 
inspector,  without  law  to  establish  what  is  evil  and  what 
good,  is  useless,  though  with  it  most  potent,  the  laio  becomes 
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the  chief  agent  in  the  work  of  reform  ;  and  it  is  to  the  creation 
and  the  subsequent  execution  of  these  laws  that  we  must  look 
for  an  improvement. 

To  frame  laws  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  principles  we 
have  recognized,  under  all  their  varying  conditions,  is  not  a 
task  for  this  space,  or  one  to  be  readily  accomplished ;  but 
we  may  fairly  consider,  in  brief,  some  of  the  ends  it  is  specially 
desirable  should  receive  the  appreciation  of  the  public  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  employer  in  particular,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  eventually  find  their  recognition  in  law.     We  believe — 

That  the  employment  at  labor  of  any  girl  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  should  not  be  allowed. 

That  the  employment  of  girls  of  other  ages — and  women 
generally — at  employments  unsuited  to  their  sex,  should  not 
be  suffered  (such  employments  being  determined  by  a  council 
of  salubrity,  in  France,  composed  of  those  most  eminently  fit 
for  their  high  commission). 

That  in  such  employments  as  women  should  be  admitted 
to,  they  should  be  permitted  a  "periodical  absence,"  without 
pecuniary  loss  for  such  time  as  might  be  just  and  necessary. 

That  in  employments  where  women  should  be  admitted, 
and  which  require  high  degrees  of  mental  concentration,  with 
physical  energy,  additional  vacations  of  sufficient  extent 
should  be  the  right  of  the  employ^. 

That  in  all  employments  it  should  be  obligatory  upon  the 
employer  to  conduct  the  processes  of  the  occupation  under 
the  most  advantageous  conditions  to  health,  and  to  secure  all 
improvements  in  this  regard  that  may  become  approved. 

That  in  all  larger  manufactories  (of  over  certain  numbers 
of  employes)  there  should  be  special  sanitary  supervision,  at 
the  expense  of  the  proprietors. 

That  there  should  be  a  well-established  examination  and 
certification  of  all  employes,  male  and  female,  proposing  to 
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engage  in  any  deleterious  or  burdensome  emplo}^  —  only 
those  being  certified  who  are  found  in  the  possession  of 
health  not  to  be  unduly  impaired  thereby,  and  only  such  to 
be  employed  as  are  certified. 

That  the  worker  herself  may,  by  the  exercise  of  recognized 
jDrecautions,  by  personal  attention  to,  or  avoidance  of,  con- 
ditions unfavorable  to  health,  and  the  cultivation  of  personal 
habits  that  aid  the  promotion  thereof,  do  much  to  lessen  the 
evil  influences  of  labor,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  behooves 
the  state,  therefore,  to  stand  first,  as  the  legal  protector  of  its 
most  weighty  interests,  its  perpetuity  and  progress ;  and 
second,  as  the  patron  and  promoter  of  whatever  will  aid 
therein.  It  has  been  deemed  wise  to  stimulate,  from  time  to 
time,  special  thought  and  inventive  genius  in  aid  of  agricul- 
tural or  commercial  interests  by  the  promise  of  large  pecu- 
niary rewards.  What  more  legitimate,  or  more  desirable,  than 
that  the  Commonwealth  should  use  every  spur  to  bring  to 
the  lives  and  health  of  its  inhabitants  every  device  by  which 
they  may  be  additionally  secured  or  promoted?  If  it  be  ad- 
visable to  offer  larije  rewards  to  him  who  shall  discover  the 
prevention  of  rot  in  the  potato,  (an  article  of  food  of  compar- 
atively small  value,  physiologically  consideued),  and  to  bestow 
a  prize  of  due  proportion  for  "the  best  essay  on  the  building 
of  roads,"  how  much  more  so  for  the  creation  of  agencies 
that  shall  lessen  the  dangers  of  dust  in  fiictories,  of  injury 
from  machinery,  of  fatiguing  labor  at  the  sewing-machine, 
the  telegraph-instrument,  and  the  type-case,  and  free  from 
their  baleful  force  the  foul  vapors  of  our  noxious  trades.  In 
nothing  can  the  state  more  surely  seek  its  riches,  for  he  who 
thinks,  must  accept  the  precept  of  Emerson,  that  "the  first 
wealth  is  health." 
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Part   III. 


FACTOET    LEGISLATION, 


This  part  of  our  report  is  intended  to  present  the  needs 
which  exist  for  legislation  for  the  protection  of  operatives. 
The  first  chapter  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  progress  of  English 
enactments  in  this  direction,  and  naturally  suggests  the  ques- 
tion, whether  we,  in  this  state,  require  any  thing  of  the  kind  ; 
while  in  chapters  11.  and  III.  are  presented  facts  which 
bear  upon  certain  existing  evils ;  and  it  is  upon  these  chap- 
ters, taken  in  connection  with  Part  Y.  of  the  report  of  1874, 
that  we  have  based  chapter  IV.  of  this  part ;  and  we  believe 
the  facts  abundantly  warrant  the  conclusions  which  will  be 
found  in  the  last  division  of  this  part,  and  that  the  draft  of  a 
factory  act  there  presented  accords  well  with  the  condition 
of  things  as  we  have  found  them,  and  that  no  reason  exists 
why  such  an  act  should  not  be  fully  enforced ;  and  further, 
that  such  an  act  would  greatly  assist  those  mill-owners  who 
strive  to  protect  their  employes,  and  would  tend  rapidly  to 
place  the  older  and  poorer  mills  on  the  same  footing. 


CHAPTEE    I. 

Chronological  History  of  English  Factory  Legislation. 

The    oldest    English    law    which    looked    at    all    to    the 
melioration  of  the  condition  of  working-people   was 
that  of  1788,  which  topk  the  parish  orphans  employed      i78». 
as  chimney-sweepers  under  its  protection. 
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A  board  of  health  was  appointed   in   1796,  who,  in  their 

first  report,  plainly  pointed  to  the  crowding  of  workmen 
1796.      in  factories  as  the  direct  and  chief  sonrce  of  snch  epidemic 

fevers  as  prevailed  at  Manchester  and  other  mannfiictur- 
ing  districts.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  nntil  Sir  Robert  Peel 

carried  the  so-called  "Moral  and  Health  Act"  of  1802, 
1802.      usnally  known   as   the    elder  Sir  Robert    Peel's    act, 

which  was  the  first  law  enacted  with  the  object  of  reg- 
ulating the  period  of  labor  in  factories.  The  immediate  cause 
of  passing  this  bill  was  the  fearful  spread,  throughout  the  fac- 
tory district  of  Manchester,  of  epidemic  disease,  which  made 
terrible  havoc  among  the  youthful  laboring  population,  who 
were  housed  in  crowded  buildings,  and  kept  to  long  hours  of 
labor.  The  work  was  carried  on  day  and  night,  without  inter- 
mission, so  that  the  beds  were  said  never  to  have  become 
cold, — one  batch  of  children  resting  while  the  other  batch 
went  to  the  looms, — only  half  the  number  of  beds  being  pro- 
vided for  all. 

This  law  simply  dealt  with  the  unregulated  employment  of 
apprentices.  By  its  provisions,  the  employer  was  compelled 
to  clothe  his  apprentices,  whose  work  was  limited  to  twelve 
hours  a  day.  Night-work  was  entirely  prohibited,  with  the 
exception  of  some  temporary  regulations  in  respect  to  large 
factories.  Every  apprentice  had  to  receive  daily  instruction 
during  the  first  four  years  of  his  time,  school  attendance  to  be 
reckoned  as  working-time.  Religious  instruction  on  Sundays 
was  distinctly  regulated,  and  some  useful  sanitary  clauses 
were  inserted.  Justices  of  the  peace  had  to  appoint  two 
visitors  to  report  at  the  quarter-sessions,  and  in  cases  of 
urgency,  to  provide  for  all  sanitary  requirements.  This  well- 
digested  law,  in  a  great  measure,  proved  inoperative,  through 
want  of  the  necessary  provisions  for  carrying  it  into  effect, 
and  the  still  undetermined  state  of  the  new  manufacturing 
system. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  again  demanding  that   legal   protection 

should  likewise  be  granted  to  those  children  whose 
1815.      parents  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  factories  supplied 

with  steam-power,  into  which  such  children  were  admit- 
ted, without  participating  in  the  protection  provided  by  the 
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Apprentices  Act,  ol^taiuecl  the  appointment  of  a  Commons  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  matter. 

This  was  the  first  inquiry  instituted  by  parliament  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  factory  population.  The 
evidence  afforded,  for  the  first  time,  a  circumstantial  and 
eloquent  description  of  the  injurious  action  of  factory  labor 
on  children,  and  of  the  grasping  efibrts  of  parents  to  derive 
profit  and  income  from  the  children's  wages,  while  pointing 
to  the  inefficient  working  of  the  protective  enactments  hitherto 
in  force. 

A  new  law,  applied  exclusively  to  cotton  mills,  and  not,  like 
the  former  of  1802,  to  both  cotton  and  woollen  factories, 
was  enacted,  after  the  bill  had  been  submitted  to  the  con-  isio. 
sideration  of  a  committee  of  the  upper  house.  This  act 
limited,  for  the  first  time,  the  age  at  which  children  might  be 
admitted  into  factories,  viz.,  uine  years,  and  restricted  to 
twelve  each  clay  the  hours  of  labor,  for  children  from  nine  to 
sixteen  years  of  age, — this  being  exclusive  of  meal-time: 
one  hour  and  a  half  per  day.  The  number  of  hours  per  week 
was  fixed  at  seventy-two,  night  work  being  once  more  pro- 
hibited. For  the  first  time,  also,  rules  were  laid  down  to 
compensate  for  extra  hours'  time  lost  through  accidental  in- 
termission in  consequence  of  scarcity  or  excess  in  the  supply 
of  water-power,  at  the  rate  of  an  additional  hour  per  day. 
Several  supplementary  statutes  were  afterwards  added  to  this 
act,  conceding  to  the  owners  of  such  cotton  mills  as  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  or  damaged  by  some  other  casualty  (pro- 
viding they  were  in  possession  of  other  factories  in  active 
operation  at  the  time),  the  privilege  of  employing  in  the 
latter,  during  night-work,  the  hands  thrown  out  of  the  former 
in  consequence  of  the  accident,  and  of  appointing  the  meal- 
time at  any  period  of  the  day  that  might  best  suit  their  con- 
venience. 

The  attention  of  parliament  having  again  been  called,  by 
Mr.  Nath.  Gould,  to  the  condition  of  factory  children, 
the  famous  radical  member,  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  isas. 
(subsequently  Lord  Broughton) ,  carried  a  more  com- 
prehensive bill,  which,  while  repeating  most  of  the  former  pro- 
visions, was  the  first  to  shorten  the  Saturday  labor,  and  to 
stipulate  special  and  detailed  penalties  against  the  transgress- 
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ors  of  the  law ,  the  carrying  out  of  which  was  farther  simplified 
and  facilitated  by  the  statute,  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  51. 

lu  immediate  connection  with  the  first  sta2;e  of  a  move- 
ment  for  the  introduction  of  a  ten-hour  bill,  as^itated 
1831.  by  certain  workmen,  radical  tories,  and  phihmthro- 
pists,  and  headed  by  Richard  Oastler  (the  renowed 
factory  king),  Hobhouse  brought  in  a  bill  to  reduce  the 
working-time  of  the  whole  textile  industry  to  eleven  hours  and 
a  half;  but  owing  to  the  energetic  opposition  of  the  woollen 
manufacturers  of  Yorkshire,  it  fell  through,  and  only  a  statute, 
although  an  important  one,  was  passed,  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  cotton  industry,  which  repealed  the  four  previous 
acts,  prohibited  night-work  to  all  persons  between  nine  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  fixed  the  time  of  labor  for  per- 
sons under  eighteen,  at  twelve  hours  per  day,  and  nine  on  Sat- 
urdays (^■.  e.,  sixty-nine  hours  per  week).  The  recovery  of 
lost  time  was  facilitated,  and  night-work  permitted  in  this 
respect,  even  to  persons  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  All  cotton-mill  owners,  as  well  as  their  parents, 
brothers  and  sons,  were  disqualified  from  acting  as  justices 
of  the  peace  in  cases  of  infringement  of  the  law. 

This  was  virtually  the  first  factory  act  which  was,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  carried  out,  and  which  gave  rise  to  still 
farther  agitation.  Despite  the  law,  most  factories  worked 
thirteen  hours,  and  numerous  cases  of  infringement  were 
subsequently  brought  to  light.  Out  of  several  children  of 
the  legally  determined  age,  one  only  was  dismissed  the  fac- 
tory after  twelve  hours'  work,  the  remainder  having  to  do 
overtime.  In  many  cases  the  men  were  compelled  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  fund,  out  of  which  the  manufacturer  paid  the 
fines  incurred  by  him  for  breaking  the  laAV,  which  seems  to 
have  been  better  observed  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  and 
in  the  latter  kingdom  more  so  in  town  than  in  country  dis- 
tricts. In  Manchester,  for  instance,  an  association  of  cotton- 
spinners  was  formed,  who,  in  order  to  prevent  competition 
.on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  working  overtime,  pro- 
ceeded on  their  own  joint  account  against  all  who  infringed 
the  law,  thus  securing  uniformity  in  regard  to  working-time. 

A  bill,  limiting  to  ten  hours  of  labor  for  persons  under 
eighteen   years    of   age,    and    extending    this    legal   protec- 
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tion  to  wool,  flax  and  silk  factories,  was  brought  in  by  Tom 
Sadler,  the  new  parliamentary  leader  of  the  agitation. 
This  bill,  on  its  second  reading,  was  niet  by  a  storm  issa. 
of  opposition  from  the  manufacturing  members,  who, 
under  pretext  of  insufficient  information,  vstopped  its  farther 
progress  through  the  House.  Sadler  was  compelled  to  yield. 
A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  witnesses  and 
collect  professional  evidence  on  the  bill,  but  no  formal 
report  was  drawn  up.  The  questions  put  by  Sadler  fur- 
nished the  most  glaring  proofs  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
system  upon  the  health  and  morals  of  the  youthful  factory 
population.  At  the  end  of  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses, 
Sadler  appended  several  mortality  lists,  in  order  to  prove 
that  in  the  factory  districts,  properly  so-called,  about  as  many 
people  died  under  the  age  of  twenty  as  in  other  places  before 
the  age  of  forty  years.  The  witnesses  belonging  to  the  work- 
ing-classes, were  chiefly  wool-spinners  from  Yorkshire,  enjoy- 
ing no  legal  protection  whatever,  and  a  very  few  only  were  from 
the  cotton  districts.  The  principal  evidence  as  to  the  baneful 
influence  of  factory  labor,  was  elicited  from  numerous  medi- 
cal men,  who  absolutely  declared  the  youthful  frame  could 
not  contend  against  more  than  twelve  hours'  labor.  And 
then  a  cry  was  raised  throughout  England,  and  echoed  all 
over  the  Continent,  at  sight  of  the  sufferings  so  graphically 
described  of  the  poor  little  factory  children,  compelled  to 
slave  under  a  cruel  treatment  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours 
a  day,  of  3^oung  girls  more  wild  than  civilized,  and  of  the 
apathetic  exhaustion  of  men  grown  old  at  thirty. 

On  the  reassembling  of  parliament,  Sadler  not  being 
returned.  Lord  Ashley  (afterwards  Lord  Shaftsbury)  once 
more  brought  in,  without  delay,  a  ten-hour  bill,  which,  if 
not  expressly,  yet  by  its  tenor,  restricted  the  hours  of  labor, 
even  in  the  case  of  adults,  to  ten  hours.  The  House  declared 
that  it  intended  in  no  way  regulating  the  working-hours  of 
adults,  who,  as  such,  were  free  subjects,  and  at  liberty  to 
act  as  they  thought  fit,  and  decided  that  a  royal  commission 
should  be  appointed  to  institute  a  new  and  comprehensive  in- 
quiry into  the  condition  of  factory  laborers.  The  appointment  of 
this  commission  had  not  only  for  its  object  the  collection  of 
fresh   materials   for  the   legislature,    but   the    commissioners 
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were  also  "instructed"  to  present  a  more  favorable  report 
of  the  state  of  the  factory  population  than  did  that  of  Sadler's 
committee  the  year  before.  The  labors  of  the  commission 
were  proceeded  with  much  more  systematically  than  were 
those  of  its  predecessor,  and  the  numerous  and  valuable 
materials  gathered  together  were  prefaced  by  an  elaborate 
report,  in  which  the  commissioners,  in  accordance  with  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  masters,  looked  upon  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  working-day  to  ten  hours  as  a  ruinous  and 
impracticable  measure,  at  the  same  time  that  it  constituted 
a  danoferous  encroachment  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  adult 
workmen.  They,  however,  admitted  something  must  be  done 
for  the  children,  whose  sufferings  were  so  forcibly  described 
in  the  medical  reports,  and  for  whom  even  ten  hours'  work 
was  considered  too  great  an  exertion.  The  report,  therefore, 
proposed  to  reduce  the  time  of  labor  for  children,  from  nine 
to  thirteen  j^ears  of  age,  to  eight  hours.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  requisite  number  of  such  hands  during  the  whole  of  the 
working-day,  it  was  proposed,  for  the  first  time,  to  divide 
the  labor  in  such  way  that  the  children  who  had  worked  their 
eight  hours  were  to  be  relieved  by  fresh  batches.  This  was  the 
actual  breach  in  the  provisions  of  the  ten-hours  bill,  whose 
chief  object  was  the  establishment  of  a  working-day  of  equal 
duration  for  all  persons  employed  in  factories.  This  almost 
entirely  new  idea  was  unpopular  alike  with  the  workmen  and 
manufacturers.  The  opponents,  as  well  as  the  supporters,  of 
the  ten-hours  bill,  were,  therefore,  more  favorable  to  the 
adoption  of  a  more  advanced  age  for  admission,  rather  than 
to  the  introduction  of  the  double  working-divisions  for  chil- 
dren of  an  early  age.  This  very  relay  system,  at  first  con- 
demned by  all  as  impracticable  and  ruiuous,  has  become  one 
of  the  principal  features  in  the  development  of  the  English 
factory  legislation,  forming,  as  it  does,  in  connection  with 
compulsory  schooling,  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the 
present  system.  The  report  was  particularly  in  favor  of 
the  new  system.  During  the  time  when  children  would  l)e 
excluded,  other  children  or  adults  would  be  taken  on,  and 
thus,  under  every  circumstance,  would  the  increase  of  wages 
be  profitable  to  the  workers.  Only  those  parents  who  derived 
an  income  from  their  children's  wages  Avould,  properly  speak- 
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ing,  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  continuation  of  the  hitherto 
prevailing  long-hours  system,  since  manufacturers  would  alone 
be  affected  by  an  increase  in  wages,  and  that  only  in  an  im- 
perceptible degree.  The  school  regulations  could  only  be 
practically  observed  by  the  adoption  of  the  relay  system,  the 
attendance  of  the  tired  children  at  Sunday  and  evening  classes 
having  been  hitherto  productive  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
results. 

Lord   Ashley's   ten-hour  bill,  owing   to   the    introduction 
therein  of  a  penal  clause,  was  brought  to  grief,  and 
the  whig  government,  which  beheld  with  satisfaction     isaa. 
the  failure  of  the  tory  bill,  now  carried  one   of  their 
own,  in  which  most  of  the  propositions  of  the  royal  commis- 
sions were  transformed  into  legal  provisions. 

The  new  law  of  August  29,  1833  (quoted  as  Lord  Althorp's 
Act),  prohibited  night-work  (between  the  hours  8.30 
P.M.  and  5.30  a.m.)  to  all  persons  under  eighteen  ^Jg^g^'29. 
emploj'cd  in  cotton,  wool,  worsted,  hemp,  flax,  tow  and 
linen  spiuneries  and  weaving-mills,  and  for  the  first  time  made 
a  distinction  between  children  from  nine  to  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  so-called  "young  persons,"  from  thirteen  to  eighteen, 
fixing  the  maximum  number  of  hours  at  forty-eight  per  week, 
or  nine  per  day  for  the  former,  and  at  sixty-nine  per  week, 
or  twelve  per  day,  with  regard  to  the  latter.  In'  silk  fac- 
tories, however,  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age  were 
allowed  to  work  ten  hours  per  day  ;  also,  to  be  admitted 
before  the  age  of  nine.  Daily  attendance  at  school  for  at 
least  two  hours,  as  well  as  two  entire  and  eight  half  holidays 
in  the  year,  were  likewise  provided  for.  Certificates  as  to 
age  were  no  longer  to  be  given  by  the  parents,  but  by  a 
physician  or  surgeon  ;  and,  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  law,  four 
factory  inspectors  were  appointed,  to  whom  a  penal  jurisdic- 
tion was  delegated,  concurring  with  that  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace.  This  law  has  not  been  formally  repealed  ;  but  most  of 
its  provisions,  especially  those  relating  to  penal  proceedings 
and  administrative  action,  have  been  modified  by  the  Factory 
Act  of  1844. 

It  provided  that  the  reduction  of  the  working-day.  to  eight 
hours,  for  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  should  not 
come  into  force  until  March  1,  1836. 

16 
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The  inspectors,  during  the  first  years,  reported  numerous 
infractions,  which,  however,  were  not  all  punished,  as  their 
right  to  lay  an  information  in  such  cases  expired  within  four- 
teen days,  and  as,  contrary  to  Sir  J.  Hobhouse's  Act, 
which  was  repealed  by  the  new  Factory  Act,  even  manufac- 
turers might  now  exercise  the  functions  of  justices  of  the 
peace  whenever  the  law  was  infringed.  The  duties  of  their 
office  were  performed  in  a  most  partial  manner,  and  unprin- 
cipled employers  found  it  more  profitable  to  infriuge  than  to 
obey  the  law.  The  greatest  discrepancies  and  irregularities 
resulted  from  the  use  of  certificates  in  regard  to  age,  as  they 
were  only  to  be  given  on  an  estimate  of  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  individual ;  height  was,  therefore,  established  as 
a  standard  for  age.  This  estimation  of  the  age  by  the  height 
of  the  child,  led  to  the  creation  of  spurious  certificates,  and 
parents  did  their  utmost  to  qualify  their  either  too  young  or 
too  diminutive  children  for  admission  into  the  factory.  Very 
often  they  brought  before  the  medical  officer  older  children 
instead  of  their  brothers  or  sisters  intended  for  admission,  or 
they  stuifed  cotton  into  the  stockings  of  the  children  so  as  to 
make  them  appear  taller. 

The  condition  of  lace  manufactories  occupied  the  attention 
1833.      of  the  royal  commission  of  1833. 

Lord  Althorp's  Act  [3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  103],  August 
1834  29,  1833,  explained  and  amended  in  two  important 
Feb.2o.     poi,-its  by  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  1,  February  20,  1834. 

The  statute  4  &  5  Will.  IV.,  c.  35,  July  25,  1834, 
prohibited  the  engagement  of  chimney  sweepers'  ap- 
jujy*5.  prentices  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  prescribed  build- 
ing regulations  respecting  the  obtusion  or  rounding 
off  of  the  chimnej^s. 

The  factory  inspectors,  partly  intimidated  and  partly  per- 
suaded by  the  manufacturers,  were  induced  to  pro- 
lugus't.  pose  to  government,  in  August,  1835,  that  a  supple- 
mentary bill  might  be  introduced,  allowing  children  of 
eleven  years  of  age  and  more  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  or 
sixty-nine  hours  per  week. 

The  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Poulett  Thomp- 

1836.      son,  thereupon  brought  in  a  bill,  in  1836,  proposing 

to  amend  the  eighth  clause  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1833, 
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and  thereby  despoil  35,000  children,  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  thirteen,  of  the  protection  they  were  legally 
entitled  to.  This  bill  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  only 
two  votes,  and  government  was  compelled  to  withdraw  the 
former,  and  to  let  the  Factory  Act  formally  take  its  course, 
although  aware  that  its  practical  enforcement  would  not  pro- 
duce the  desired  results. 

In  the  same  session,  S.  Hindley,  at  the  instance  of  Oastler, 
brouijht  in  a  bill,  reducing:  the  time  of  labor  and  restrictinor 
the  working  of  the  machinery  to  ten  hours.  But  the  bill  did 
not  even  reach  a  second  readinsr. 

The  employers,  considering  the  fixed  time  of  working  too 
short  for  their  interests,  endeavored  to  keep  their  machines 
going  longer  within  the  legal  working-day, — and  this  they  could 
only  achieve  by  establishing  relays  which  commenced  work  at 
different  times  of  the  day,  so  that  formally  the  legal  working- 
time  of  those  individually  nnder  protection  was  not  exceeded. 
In  these  complicated  combinations  of  the  different  hours  into 
which  the  several  periods  of  labor  were  divided,  the  excess  of 
work  done  by  protected  persons  obliged  to  stay  in  the  factory 
during  the  whole  working-day,  in  order  to  take  their  turn, 
was  very  difficult  to  prove  without  their  own  testimony  ;  and 
the  factory  inspectors  unanimously  declared,  so  long  as  the 
employers  had  the  power  to  work  relays,  to  fix  irregular 
meal-hours,  and  to  continually  alter  at  pleasure  the  working- 
time  of  every  individual,  no  legal  restriction  could  be  enforced 
against  their  will.  The  inspector  obtained  a  legal  opinion 
from  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  according  to  which  no 
part  of  the  legally  allowed  meal-time  was  permitted  to  be 
taken ;  but  the  Home  Secretary  suffered  the  contrary  practice 
to  prevail. 

The  manufacturers,  unable  to  arrange  the  work  of  the 
children,  as  they  could  of  the  young  people,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  reduction  of  their  working-time  should  impede  as 
little  as  possible  the  manufacturing  process,  obviated  the 
difficulty  by  the  wholesale  dismissal  of  the  children,  and  the 
employment  of  "young  persons"  or  machines  in  their  stead. 

A  committee    of  the  House  of  Lords    sat  to  consider  on 
the  treatment  of  chimney    sweepers'   boys,    and   the 
statute   3    &  4  Vict.,  c.   85    (August  7,   1840),  was     '***• 
passed. 
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A  parliamentary  committee,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 

Ashley,  published  a  report  from  the  commission  on  the 

1840.      Act  for  the    regulation  of   mills  aud  factories,  etc., 

containing  only  the  evidence  of  witnesses  aud  a  well- 

arransred  res^ister. 

The  actual  report,  published  in  1841,  testifies  the  undoubt- 
ed improvement  in  the  condition  of  young  factory  workers, 
since  the  last  inquiry,  and  advanced  several  propositions  for 
a  more  effective  execution  of  the  law,  many  of  which  propo- 
sitions were  adopted  in  the  Factory  Act  of  1844. 

In  1840,  government  having  withdrawn  the  draft  of  a  fresh 

supplementary  law  to  the  Factory  Act,  Lord   Ashley 

1840.      obtained  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  for 

the    purpose    of  inquiring  into  the    condition    of  the 

young  people  employed  in  mines  and  other  industries,   not 

under  lesral  resfulation,  or  so-called  "free  "  industries. 

The  report  of  this  commission  (Children's  Employment 
Commission,  1  Rep.  Mines,  Pari.  Pap.  1842,  xv.,  281 
1842.  pages,  at  present  the  most  extensively  known  of  blue- 
books  of  the  kind)  disclosed  the  most  revolting  abuses, 
and  unfolded  one  of  the  darkest  pictures  of  the  material  and 
moral  misery  and  depravity  of  this  class  of  the  laboring  pop- 
ulation. 

On  the  basis  of  this  report,  Lord  Ashley  introduced  a  bill 
with  the  object  of  excluding  women  altogether,  and  boys 
under  thirteen  years  of  age  from  underground  work  in  mines, 
and  of  cancelling  all  apprenticeship  indentures  ;  but  he  failed 
in  securing  legal  sanction  for  these  propositions. 

The  Mining  Act  (Aug.  10,  1842),  though  it  prohibited 
underground  work  by  women,  in  general,  and  by  boys 
A?*^o.  ^iiidcr  ten  years  of  age,  left  the  existing  indentures  in 
force  till  the  apprentices  had  reached  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, and  permitted  in  future,  contracts  to  be  entered  into  for 
a  term  of  eight  years  for  new  apprentices  ten  years  old.  The 
payment  of  wages  in  public  houses  was  prohibited,  and  wages 
so  paid  could  be  claimed  over  again  by  the  workmen.  Gov- 
ernment was  empowered  to  appoint  mine  inspectors  to  report 
on  the  observance  of  the  law,  but  they  were  not  invested 
with  such  extensive  authority  as  the  factory  inspectors.  The 
Act  contained  no  clause  restricting  the  time  of  labor  or  pro- 
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hibitiug  night-work,  no  directions  for  school  attendance  and 
certificates  of  age,  and  was  therefore  beneficial,  to  the  raining 
population,  only  by  the  prohibition  of  female  and  children's 
work,  although  the  immediate  exclusion  of  the  numerous 
class  of  female  workers  from  mines  produced  much  temporary 
distress,  especially  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  condition  of  lace  manufactories  occupied   the     i^^s. 
attention  of  the  royal  commission  of  1842. 

A  very  instructive   inquiry  on    the  mining-workers   of  a 
single  district,  was  published  in  1843.     Report  of  the 
Midland   Mining  Commission   (South    StaiTordshire),*    ****• 
Pari.  Pap.,  1843,  xiii.,  300  pages. 

The    children's  employment   commission    published    their 
second  report  on  the  condition  of  young   laborers  in 
those  branches  of  industry,  not  as  yet  under  the  oper-     i843. 
ation  of  the  Factory  Act,  and  revealed  a  terrible  state 
of  things  and  abuses  in  these  "free"  industries;  but  as  no 
powers  to  do  so  had  been  delegated  to  them,  they  proposed 
no  reforms,  and   the    sufferings   of    these    people    remained 
without   legal   remedy   until   1864,    when   the  first  Factory 
Extension  Act  was  passed. 

The  dilSculties  of  carrying  out  the  Factory  Act  of  1833 
induced  Sir  Robert  Peel's  cabinet,  in  1844,  to  bring  in 
a  bill  respecting  the  industries  subject  to  that  Act,  and  isi*. 
Sir  James  Graham  proposed  on  the  5th  of  February, 
that  it  should  not  be  alio  wed  to  work  children  from  ei2;ht  to 
thirteen  years  of  age  longer  than  six  hours  and  a  half  a  day ; 
that  the  general  working-day  for  children  and  young  persons 
should  be  from  5.30  a.  m.  to  7  r.  m.  (6.30  a.  m.  till  8 
p.  M.  in  winter)  ;  and  that  the  recovery  of  lost  time  should 
only  be  allowable  in  mills  worked  by  w\ater-power.  Lord 
Ashley  recommended  that  the  night  hours,  during  which  pro- 
tected persons  were  prohibited  from  working,  should  com- 
mence as  early  as  6  p.  m.  The  ministry  and  the  manufac- 
turers opposed,  but  Lord  Ashley's  amendment  was  carried. 
The  House  rejected  both  limits  of  twelve  and  ten  hours  as 
the  period  of  labor.  The  government  brought  in  a  new 
bill,  omitting  the  clause  respecting  the  hours  of  labor.  Lord 
Ashley  again  proposed  to  restrict  the  working-hours  for  young 
persons  to  ten,  to  commence  in  October,  1847.     Sir  Robert 
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Peel  opposed  this  clause,  and,  threatening  to  tender  his  resig- 
nation, he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  rejection  of  Lord 
Ashley's  amendment  by  a  vote  of  297  against  159. 

The  Factory  Act  of  June  6,  1844,  reduced  the  working- 
time  of  children  of  eight  (no  longer  nine)  to  thirteen 
jwfe*6.  years  of  age  employed  in  the  textile  industry  (in 
silk-throwing  mills  children  of  eleven  years  of  age 
were  allowed  to  work  ten  hours  daily,  and  were  not  compelled 
to  attend  school)  to  six  hours  and  a  half  per  day  (from  5.30 
A.M.  to  8.30  P.  M.),  and  no  child  occupied  in  the  morning 
was  allowed  to  work  in  any  factory  on  the  same  day  after  one 
o'clock,  P.M.  Those  factories  where  the  labor  of  young  per- 
sons was  restricted  to  ten  hours  a  day,  were  also  allowed  to 
employ  children  for  ten  hours,  but  only  on  three  alternate 
days  of  the  week.  All  adult  females  were  placed  under  the 
same  legal  protection  as  young  persons  ;  and  it  farther  regu- 
lated the  legal  working:  hours  and  meal  times  for  children  or 
young  persons  ;  provided  that  children  should  be  sent  to  school 
for  at  least  three  hours  daily  during  the  first  five  days  of  the 
week ;  in  winter,  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon  ; 
children  who  worked  ten  hours  on  alternate  days  to  attend 
school  for  five  hours  on  each  non-working  day ;  required 
certificates  for  school  attendance  from  the  manufiicturcrs,  and 
surgical  certificates  of  age  and  bodily  ability  from  physicians 
(or  surgeons)  appointed  by  the  factory  inspectors ;  regulated 
the  fees  and  duties  of  medical  examiner;  determined  the 
powers  and  duties  of  factory  inspectors  and  sub-inspectors  ; 
laid  down  certain  legal  presumptions  for  greater  fiicility  in 
establishing  evidence;  determined  the  responsibility  of  mas- 
ters and  others  ;  imposed  fines  and  punishments  ;  and  pro- 
vided for  the  reception  and  execution  respectively  of  the 
same. 

The  calico  print-works  had  been  especially  designated  by 
the  children's  employment  commission  as  among  the  most 
injurious  to  children.  Long  work,  often  lasting  till  very  late 
in  the  night,  in  hot,  unhealthy  rooms,  a  total  want  of  instruc- 
tion, and  low  wages,  made  the  lot  of  young  calico-printers 
one  of  the  most  miserable  of  the  whole  industrial  population. 
Lord  Ashley,  therefore,  brought  in  a  bill  the  following  year 
for    their    protection.     The    law    adopted    in    consequence 
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(Print-works  Act,  June  30,  1845)  contained  provisions  ,^45^ 
closely  akin  to  those  of  the  Factory  Act  of  the  previous  ^""^30. 
year.  It  prohibited  night-work  (between  10  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  ) 
by  women  and  chiklren,  but  not  by  male  young  persons,  the 
legal  definition  of  whom  reached  only — contrary  to  the  law 
of  1844 — to  the  sixteenth  year  of  age ;  and  it  contained 
no  sanitary  directions,  nor  any  regulations  as  to  the  duration 
of  labor  and  meal-time.  Just  as  defective  were  the  school 
regulations ;  and  the  schooling  of  these  print-works  children 
was,  by  reason  of  its  irregularity,  totally  ineffective ;  and  all 
reports  of  school  and  factory  inspectors  confirmed  from  3'ear 
to  year  the  unexampled  ignorance  of  these  children,  who 
went  to  school  at  arbitrarily  irregular  intervals,  merely  in  or- 
der to  complete  the  legally  prescribed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hours,  but  without  learning  anything  thereby. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1844  succeeded 
much  better  than  its  opponents  had  predicted.  The  chief 
difficulty  consisted  in  procuring  the  larger  number  of  chil- 
dren required  by  the  half-time  system.  But,  in  course  of 
time,  manufacturers  reduced  their  number  of  children,  on 
account  of  the  onerous  school  and  register  regulations,  and 
the  discharged  children  were  replaced  by  machinery  and 
adult  females,  who  performed  the  work  of  several  chil- 
dren. 

A   short  Act    (9  &  10  Vict.,  c.  40,  Aug.  3,  1846)  was 
passed   exempting   all   cord   and   rope  factories,    not    j^^g^ 
attached   to   flax-spinning   mills,  from   the  operation  ^"sust  3. 
of  the  Factory  Act. 

Although  the  results  of  the  Factory  Act  satisfied  the  pro- 
moters of  this  protective  legislation  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
old  adherents  of  a  ten-hour  bill  did  not  give  up  their  agita- 
tion in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  time  of  labor  for  young 
persons  and  women  ;  consequently  Mr.  J.  Fielden,  who  had 
already  imsuccessfnlly  proposed   a  ten-hour  bill  the 
year  previous,  again  brought  in  a  bill  in  1847,  which    is47. 
limited  the  time  of  labor  for  all  young  persons  and 
women  to  eleven  hours  a  day,  or  sixty-three  hours  weekly, 
at  once,  and  from  May  1,  1848,  to  ten  hours  and  fifty-eight 
hours  respectively.     After  a  short  but  sharp  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  supported  by 
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the  "manufacturing  interest"  in  the  House,  the  bill,  which 
government  had  only  reluctantly  countenanced,  was  carried, 

and  its  first  provisions  came  into  force,  on  the  first  of 
jS.  July,  as  10  Vict.  c.   29,  (June  8,   1847)  ;    all  other 

provisions  of  the   Factory   Acts    of  1833    and    1844 
remained  in  force. 

With  this  law,  the  object  of  a  nearly  twenty  years'  agitation 
appeared  to  be  accomplished,  and,  as  according  to  the  returns 
of  1847,  out  of  544,876  workmen  (the  total  number  em- 
ployed in  the  textile  industry),  363,796  had  to  be  classed 
under  the  designations  of  young  persons  and  women,  its 
importance  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  previous  Fac- 
tory Acts,  which  referred  chiefly  to  the  curtailment  of  chil- 
dren's labor.  The  commencement  of  the  operation  of  the  new 
law  coincided  with  a  great  commercial  crisis,  which  compelled 
numerous  manufactories  to  stop  working,  or  to  work  only  on 
half  time.  The  reduction  of  the  wages,  in  the  year  1847,  is, 
therefore,  to  be  ascribed,  not  so  much  to  the  new  law  as  to 
the  general  stagnation  of  trade.  "With  the  revival  of  pro- 
duction, which  took  place  simultaneously  with  the  adoption 
of  the  ten-hours  working  day,  there  arose  a  tendency  among 
the  manufacturers  to  keep  their  establishments  longer  at 
work  during  the  legal  working  day  ;  and  this  they  endeavored 
to  accomplish  by  the  re-introduction  of  the  so-called  relays  of 
young  persons,  who  commenced  and  left  off  work  at  different 
hours,  a  system  which  had  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  Factory 
Act  of  1844  (sect.  26),  thus  completely  eluding  the  very 
object  of  the  ten-hours  bill.  The  inspectors,  therefore,  laid 
numerous  complaints  against  the  manufacturers  who  worked 
"  relays."  The  justices  of  the  peace,  mostly  belonging  to  the 
manufacturing  class,  as  a  rule,  acquitted  the  employers,  and 
the  application  of  this  law  was  constantly  set  aside.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  generally  valid  decision  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  Act,  the  inspectors  brought  an  action  before  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  which,  on  the  eighth  of  February,  1850,  decided 
that  the  practice  of  the  alternate  relays  (shifting  system) 
was  legally  admissible.  It  w'as  to  be  feared  that  this  wrongly 
designated  "  relay  system  "  would  extend  itself  to  all  indus- 
trial districts  (in  Lancashire  the  relay  system  was,  with  a 
few  local  exceptions,  still  in  the  minority)  if,  on  the  repre- 
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sentations  of  the  factory  inspectors,  the  legislature  had  not 
interfered,  to  secure  and  further  develop  the  principle  of  the 
factory  legislation,  by  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  Avorking- 
day,  which  should  afford  the  protected  person  a  reasonable 
leisure  time  after  leaving  off  work. 

This  was  accomplished  by  13  &  14  Vict.,  c.  54  (August  5, 
1850) ,  which  provided  a  new  limitation  of  the  working- 
da}^  and  now  made  it  fully  consistent  with  the  legal    \^,'^\ 
working-time  (including  the  time  for  meals),  and  in 
this  sense  there  exists  now,  but  only  since  the  year  1850,  an 
actual  normal  worlcing-day ,  with  equal  hours  for  commencing 
and  leaving  off  work,  and  pauses  for  rest. 

The  law,  by  its  clear  and  distinct  provisions,  put  a  speedy 
and  lastins:  end  to  the  uncertainties  and  ao;itation  that  existed 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  met  with  less  resistance 
and  ill-will  than  had  been  expected. 

The   Act  of  1850,  which  up   to   a   recent   day  regulated 
the  working-time   of  the  majority  of  the  factory   laborers, 
applied  only  to  the  persons  protected  by  it,  and  left  the  work 
performed  by  children  from  eight  to  thirteen  years  of  age  still 
under  the  operation  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1844.     To  adapt  the 
children's   Avorking-day    to  that  of  the    young   persons  and 
women,  the  legislature  soon  took  another  step  in  advance,  and 
prohibited,  by  IG  &  17  Vict.,    c.    104  (August    20, 
1853),  the  employment  of  children  before  6  o'clock     ^^^*' 
A.M.   and  after    6    p.m.,    maintaining,    however,    the 
proviso  of  the  previous  Act  in  reference  to  change  of  time  in 
winter  months,  and   extendinof  the   hours   for  extra  work  to 
7  p. 31.  in  flictories  worked  hy  water-power. 

With  this  law,  the  placing  of  legal  restrictions  upon  the  work- 
ing-time, for  the  great  textile  industry,  properly  so  called,  for  a 
while  ceased.  Manufacturers,  as  a  whole,  submitted  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  the  fiictory  inspectors  reported  the  follow- 
ing year  a  pretty  general  observance  of  the  law,  and  only 
comphiincd  seriously  of  the  want  of  precaution,  and  of  the 
danger  arising  from  the  insufficiently  fenced-in  and  protected 
parts  of  the  machinery,  which,  in  spite  of  a  special 
supplementary  statute,  19  &,  20  Vict.,  c.  38  (June  ^^^^^ 
SO,  185G),  was  not  removed. 

Another  very  frequent  infringement  of  the  law  consisted 
17 
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in  the  practice  followed  by  many  manufacturers  of  working 
their  machines  each  time  at  the  respective  commencing  and 
closing  hours  during  the  day  for  some  minutes  longer,  thereby 
prolonging  the  usual  period  of  labor.  In  order  to  rectify 
this  irregularity,  the  legal  supposition  of  the  Factory  Act  of 
1844  was  not  sufficient,  and  Inspector  Horner  drew  up  a 
memoir,  with  propositions  for  a  reform  of  the  law.  (Pari. 
Pap.,  1859  [Sess.  2],  xxvii.,  p.  365.) 

A  committee  of  the  Lords,  in  1855,  sat  on  a  proposition 

for  the  restriction  of  the  workinsr-time  for  needle- 
1855.      women,  but  without  result. 

The  next  curtailment  of  the  working-time  applied  to 
the  hleacJiing  and  dyeing  worhs,  where  long  hours  of  labor  in 
hot  rooms  (from  30  to  50  degrees  centigrade),  required  par- 
ticular regulation.  The  royal  commissioner,  wdio,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  bill  proposed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  investi- 
gated, in  1855,  the  condition  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
these  works,  advocated  the  extension  of  the  factory  legislation 

to  these  industries.  (Pari.  Pap.  1855,  xviii.  p.  148.) 
1857.      His  report  remained  without  result,  and,  in  1857,  a 

committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  io 
take  new  evidence.  (Pari.  Pap.  of  1857-1858,  xi.  p.  085.) 
This  committee  reported  adversely,  and  only  in  18(30  did  the 

legislature  take  steps  for  regulating  this  industry,  and 
^*««'      the  statute  23  &  24  Vict.'c.  78   (August  6,  18(30), 

subjected  all  hleacJiing  and  dyeinig  icorlcs  for  cotton, 
silk,  wool  and  flax  (with  the  exception  of  those  carried  on  in 
the  open  air)  to  the  factory  laws.  This  Act  contained  no  pro- 
visions respecting  meal-times,  the  fencing-in  of  machinery, 
etc.,  and  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  worst-framed  English 
statutes. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  Act  was  an  almost  uninterrupted 
course  of  work  till  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  under  pretext  of  recover- 
ing lost  time.     By  25  Vict.,  c.  8  (April  11,  1862),  it 
Apfifh.    ^^'^  forbidden  to  employ  children,  young  persons  and 

women  at  night  (from  8  p.  m.  till  6  a.  m.),  except  for 
recovering  time  lost  during  the  day,  without,  however,  placing 
them  under  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  relating  to 
working-hours,  meal-time,  school-attendance,  inspection,  etc. 
Subsequently,  those  factories  in  which,  by  the  use  of  mechan- 
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ical  power,  the  bleached  and  dyed  materials  were  calendered, 
dressed  and  finished,   were  by  the   statute  2G  &  27 
Vict.,  c.  38  (June  29,  18G3),  subjected  to  the  provi-    j^S 
sions  of  the  Bleach-works  Act  of  1860.     The  Act  27  & 
28  Vict.,  c.  98  (July  29,  18G1),  likewise  extended  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  1800  to  those  work-rooms  in  which 
the  work  was  exclusively  performed  by  manual  labor,     "1^9. 
with  the  restriction  that  all  those  workshops  in  which 
only  male  persons  above  fourteen  years  of  age  were  employed 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  operations  of  the  above  Act. 
This  last  law  touched  upon  the  boundary  line  of  work  per- 
formed in  great  manufactories  and  handicraft  work,  and  its 
enforcement  was  fraught  with  great  difficulties  so  long  as  the 
latter  w^as  entirely  free  from  legal  restrictions.     At  about  the 
time  when  bleaching  works  were  placed  under  the  operation 
of  the  factory  legislation,  it  was  likewise  sought  to  extend 
the  application  of  the  latter  to  lace  manufactories,  whose  con- 
dition had  already  occupied  the  attention  of  the  royal  com- 
missions of  1833  and  1 842.     These  being  greatly  outnumbered 
by  the  shops  where  work  was  done  by  hand,  could  nf)t  then, 
in  justice,  be  exclusively  subjected  to  the  legal  restrictions. 
"When  working  by  hand  became  less  prevalent,  the  question 
of  bringing  lace  manufactories  under  the  factory  laws 
was  revived,  and  in  18G1  a  new  inquiry  was  instituted,     isei. 
Establishments  in  which  lace  was  made,  but  not  fin- 
ished, had  adopted  a  "relay  system,"  the  nature  of  the  work 
necessitating  frequent  interruptions,  or,  to  carry  on  the  work 
uninterruptedly  during  the  legal  hours,  requiring  the  use  of 
a  double  quantity  of  bobbins.     Parliament,  not  dis- 
posed to  impose  such  a  considerable  outlay  on  this     ^f^'g 
branch  of  industry,  allowed  the  exceptional  employ- 
ment of  boys  above  sixteen  years  of  age  between  4  a.  m.  and 
10  p.  M.,  limiting  the  actual  working  hours  to  nine  per  diem 
(24  &  25  Vict.,  c.  117,  Aug.  G,  1861). 

The  excessively  long  working-hours  in  the  unhealthy  bak- 
eries had  already,  before  the  year  1848,  led  to  parlia- 
mentary debates,  but  without  result,  until  the  statute  /u?/?3. 
(26  &  27  Vict,  c.  40,  July  13,  1863)  was  established 
which  prohibited  the  injurious  night-work  in  bake-houses  to 
persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  between  9  p.  m.  and  5 
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A.  M.,  Tvithont,  however,  fixing  the  time  or  extending  the 
factory  Icgishition  to  the  journeymen  bakers.  The  few 
hygienic  regulations  of  this  law  were  based  upon  the  sanitary 
Acts,  especially  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  and  their  appli- 
cation was  left  to  the  respective  local  authorities  and  their 
public-health  officers,  and  was  excluded  from  the  central 
control  of  government  inspectors. 

So  far  back  as  1842,  mines  had  been  subjected  to  general 

regulations,  and  in  the  course  of  1850  and  following 
Mines.      ycars  two  supplementary  laws  were  passed  (13  &  14 

Vict.,  c.  100,  Aug.  14,  1850,  and  18  &  19  Vict.,  c.  108, 
Aug.  14,  1855),  chiefly  providing,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
inspectors  to  twelve,  for  a  better  supervision  of  the  precau- 
tionary measures  in  coal-mines.     It  was  only  in  1860  that  a 

new,  comprehensive  law  (23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  151)  was 
18C0.      passed  for  coal  and  iron  mines,  which,  considering  the 

danger  to  human  life  arising  from  the  peculiar  mode 
of  working  them,  referred  to  measures  of  safety,  sufficient 
ventilation,  shaft- timbering,  etc.  The  real  object  of  the 
factory  legislation — to  protect  3'oung  persons  against  the 
injurious  influences  of  too  long  working-hours — was  only 
looked  upon  as  of  secondary  importance,  and  did  not  entail 
heavy  penalties.  The  provisions  of  the  INIining  Act  as  regarded 
school  attendance,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  remained  a 
dead  letter.     The  precautionary  measures,  on  the  other  hand, 

which  subsequently  were  still  rendered  more  stringent 
AuguftV   (25  &  26  Vict.,  c.  79,  August?,  1862),  Avere  attended 

with  pretty  satisfactory  results. 
The   beneficial   results    of  the   factory   legislation   to   the 
operatives   employed   in    the   textile    industry   rendered   an 
extension  of  its  protective  provisions  to  other  branches  of 

industry  more  and  more  desirable.  Lord  Shaftesburj^, 
1861.      therefore,  moved,  in  1861,  the  appointment  of  a  new 

royal  commission  for  inquiring  into  the  condition  of 
the  young  laborers  in  those  branches  of  industry  not  as  yet 
under  the  control  of  the  factory  legislation,  and  for  propos- 

in<r  suitable  Icjrislative  enactments.     This  second  great 

1868  O  O  o 

1866.      commission  labored  from  1862  till  1866  to  an  almost 
complete  exhaustion  of  the  subject. 
The  commission  first  inquired  into  the   condition  of  the 
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fictile  industry  (earthenware,  porcelain,  etc.) ,  and  found  in  the 
pottery  districts  of  Staffordsliire  the  workmen  in  a  very 
unfavorable  sanitary  condition,  in  consequence  of  the  long 
hours  of  labor  in  hot  and  badly,  or  not  at  all,  ventilated 
drying-rooms,  and  the  inhaling  of  flint-dust  used  for  enamel- 
ling, as  well  as  of  the  vapors  of  the  metallic  sokitions  cm- 
ployed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  commissioners,  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  necessity  and  beneficial  effect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  factory  legislation  in  this  industry,  at  length 
recommended  the  extension  of  it,  with  all  its  provisions,  to  the 
pottery  industry  as  well  as  to  the  matches  and  percussion-cap 
manufactories,  in  which  a  still  worse  sanitary  state  prevailed. 
At  the  same  time  an  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  condition 
of  paper-hanging  manufactories.  The  commissioners  would 
not  give  way  to  certain  ()1)jcctions  of  the  manufacturers,  fur- 
ther than  to  grant  exemption — during  the  immediate  transi- 
tion time — from  the  provisions  relative  to  the  simultaneous 
meal-hours  for  all  protected  persons,  and  recommended  at 
the  same  time  the  extension  of  the  entire  factory  logislation, 
without  exception,  to  fustian  manuflictories,  and  they  added 
the  stringent  proviso,  that  no  child  under  eleven  years  of  age 
should  ho  admitted  therein. 

Tlicse,  the  first  propositions  of  the  commission,  were  the 
next  session  at  once  embodied  in  the  statute  27  &  28 
Vict.,  c.  48  (July  25,  18G4),  which  subjected  all  j?.p/%. 
manufadories  of  eai'themcare,  percussion-caps,  lucifer- 
matclics  and  cartridges,  paper-staining  and  fastian-cutting , 
to  the  general  factory  legislation,  with  the  relaxing  transitory 
provision  that  during  the  first  six  months,  children  of  the  age 
of  eleven  years,  and  during  the  next  two  years  and  a  half 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  children  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
were  to  be  allowed  to  be  employed  as  young  persons. 

A  new  provision  was    added  concerning  ventilation   and 
sanitary  regulations. 

The  commissioners,  moreover,  occupied  themselves  with 
cliimney-sv;e.epers^  hoys,  who,   notwithstanding  repeat- 
ed protective  legislation,  were  employed  in  a  barba-  f,v,'™"erl^ 
rous    manner  as   brooms   for    sooty    chimneys.     The 
proposition  of  the  commissioners  to  adopt  stricter  legislative 
measures,  and  to  ensure  their  observance  by  more  stringent 
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supervision  by  the  police,  were  not  adopted  altogether  in  the 
new  Act,  27  &  28  Vict.,  c.  37  (June  30,  1864),  which 
junfao.  ag^iiw  reduced  the  age  for  the  admission  of  apprentices 
to  ten  years,  and  forbade  persons  under  sixteen  to 
climb  chimneys,  as  well  as  to  afford  any  assistance  to  chim- 
ney-climbers, without,  however,  in  other  respects,  extend- 
ing the  protective  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  to  the  boys. 
The  next  law  of  1864  is  likewise  disreu^arded  on  account  of 
the  want  of  authoritative  supervision. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  new,  extending  legisla- 
tion, met,  especially  in  the  pottery  districts  of  Staf- 
potteries.  fordshirc,  with  the  same  difficulties  and  objections  as 
those  experienced  in  1833  and  1844.  But  when  the 
stagnation  of  the  trade,  caused  by  the  American  war,  was 
succeeded  by  a  greater  activity,  many  masters  who  had 
originally  offered  strenuous  resistance  to  the  factory  legisla- 
tion and  predicted  the  ruin  of  the  entire  industry,  declared 
that,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the 
same  quantity  of  gDods  was  produced  as  before,  on  account 
of  the  regularity  with  which  the  daily  work  was  performed, 
and  that  the  salutary  effects  upon  the  health  and  morality  of 
the  formerly  so  decried  pottery  districts,  could  not  be  too 
highly  estimated. 

The  applying  of  the  Factory  Act  to  fastian-cuttlng  was 
just   as  auspiciously  attended  by  an  improvement  in 
Luiu'^"    this  trade.     So  that  the  rise  of  wages,  although  pro- 
duced by  other  causes,  refuted  the  very  apprehensions 
of  a  reduction   of  the  amount  of  wages  in  the  ratio  of  the 
reduction  of  the  working  time. 

The  Children's  Employment  Commission  went  on  to  examine 
other  trades,  which  were  still  more  behind  the  great  manu- 
facturing s^'stcm  than  those  regulated  by  the  Act  of  1864. 
These  Avere  the  lace  and  hosiery  manufactories, — especially 
those  of  Nottinghamshire, — millinery  and  dress-making 
business,  shoemaking  industry,  tailoring  business,  hatters  and 
glovers,  metal  (hardware)  industry,  machine  manufactories, 
paper  manufacture,   glass-works,  and  other    smaller  trades. 

The  commission  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  exten- 
sion of  the  factory  legislation  to  the  whole  of  the  metal 
(hardware),  paper  and  glass  industries,  with  a  few  modifica- 
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tions  reiiclered  indispensable  by  the  particular  nature  of  these 
trades,  and  likewise  to  the  other  smaller  trades  inquired  into 
by  them,  in  all  of  which  long  and  irregular  working-hours 
in  mostly  unhealthy  workshops,  and  want  of  education  of 
the  3^oung  laborers,  were  the  prevalent  features.  The  con- 
dition of  the  young  laborers  since  the  last  twenty-five  years 
having  thus  been  once  more  the  object  of  inquiry,  it  was 
found  that,  although  it  had  undoubtedly  improved  since  the 
year  1840,  still  u  similar  result  was  observable,  viz.  :  that  in 
respect  to  sanitary  measures  and  length  of  working  time,  the 
children  employed  in  the  so-called  small  trades,  were  much 
worse  off  than  those  enijaijed  in  the  o^reat  industries  organized 
after  certain  rational  principles,  and  that  unfortunately  it 
was  their  ver}'-  parents  against  whom  the  children  required  to 
be  mostly  protected. 

The  English  government,  in  1867,  attempted  to  codify  the 
recommendation  of  the  commission,  and,  considering 
the  absolute  extension  of  the  minutiae  of  the  provisions     igg^. 
of  the  Factory  Acts  to  all  branches  of  industry  as  im- 
practicable, saw  no  other  way  than,  first,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween manufactories  and  workshops,  and  afterwards  to  pass 
separate  Acts  for  them. 

The  first  of  these  laws,  the  statute  30  and  31  Vict.,  c.  103 
(Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  Aug.  15,  18G7),  applies 
to  all  furnaces,  iron  and  copper  ivorhs,  machine  man-  )^^\_ 
iifactories  icorhed  bf/  machinery/,  metal  (hardicare),  and 
gutta-jjercha  factories,  all  paper-raills ,  gJass-icorks,  and  to- 
bacco mam  factories,  printing-offices  and  book-binders''  shops; 
and  lastly,  to  all  those  establishments  in  which,  in  the  course 
of  a  jcsLY,fffi/  and  more  persons  are  employed  together  at  one 
and  the  same  time  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  days  at  least. 
As  the  new  law  stipulated  numerous  modifications  which  were 
not  to  be  applied  to  the  manufactories  hitherto  under  the  rule 
of  the  factory  legislation,  no  uniform  factory  code  was  drawn 
up,  despite  the  purported  general  extension  of  the  existing 
legislative  enactments  to  the  industries  newly  to  be  regulated  ; 
but  the  process  of  special  legislation  was  further  developed, 
while  the  abortive  special  Act,  relating  to  print-ivorks ,  lace 
manufactories,  and  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  was  left  un- 
touched by  the  new  Act.     This  law,  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
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one,  though  it  had  been  referred  to  a  special  committee,  passed 
both  Houses  without  opposition,  and  without  any  essential 
alteration  (except  that  the  number  of  workmen  constituting 
a  factory  was  reduced  from  one  hundred  to  fifty) . 

With  the  second  Act  (30  and  31  Vict.,  c.  146,  Workshops 
Eegulation  Act,  August  21,  1867),  the  legislature  en- 
Aus.^21.  tered  on  the  more  troublesome  ground  of  the  small 
trades  and  handicrafts,  t(^  which  it  had  been  found  im- 
possible to  extend  the  stringent  regulations  of  the  normal 
working-day  and  fixed  meal-times.  In  this  juncture  the  ques- 
tion to  be  considered  could  only  be  that  of  uniformly  extend- 
ing to  the  young  workmen  and  women  the  statutory  protec- 
tion against  overwork ;  but  even  this  general  protection  was 
not  vouchsafed  at  the  same  rate  to  the  persons  employed  in 
the  same  trade. 

The  penalties  for  the  infringement  of  this  Act  are  in  general 
the  same  as  set  down  in  the  Factory  Act. 

The  extension  of  the  protective  provisions  of  this  same 
Factory  Act — which  were  originally  passed  only  as  a  kind  of 
exceptional  legislation  for  a  distinct  branch  of  industry — to 
the  whole  mass  of  great  and  small  industries,  marked  an  ex- 
traordinary progress  in  modern  legislation.  For  the  first 
time  it  was  thereby  declared — for  the  whole  extent  of  the 
United  Kingdon — that  all  work  done  for  wages  by  young  per- 
sons and  women  should  be  placed  under  supervision  and  subject 
to  distinct  re^-ulations. 

The  carrrying  out  of  the  Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  for 
which  purpose  the  number  of  the  sub-inspectors  was  increased 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-nine,  did  not  exactly  meet  with  the 
same  difBculties  as  the  Factory  Acts  of  1833  and  1844.  It 
was  certainly  not  natural  to  suppose  that  the  numerous  trades 
which,  since  1868,  had  been  restricted  by  legislative  enact- 
ments, would  simultaneously  cease  to  resist,  and  that  there 
would  at  once  ensue  such  a  general  and  absolute  application 
of  the  law  as  is  now  observed  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
Thus,  during  the  first  years  of  this  new  order  of  things,  the 
law  was  very  differently  obeyed.  Matters,  however,  assumed 
a  better  aspect  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  year, 
1869,  and  the  stringent  manner  in  which  the  law  was  enforced, 
combined  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  impossibility  of  an 
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alteration  iu  the  law,  was  remarkably  quick  in  convincing  a 
large  number  of  employers  that  the  adoption  of  a  regular 
■working-da}^  with  uniform  working-hours,  would  further  the 
interests  of  the  producers,  and  conduce,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  genera]  improvement  of  the  working  classes.  The  inspec- 
tors, at  the  close  of  this  year  (Oct.  31,  1869)  and  the  next 
year  (April  30,  1870),  point  Avith  satisfaction  to  the  increasing 
observance  and  approval  of  the  Factory  Act  Extension  Act. 

It  proved,  however,  much  more  difficult  to  force  the  ob- 
servance of  the  second  Act  of  1867, — the  Workshops 
Eegulatiou  Act, — the  carrying  out  of  which  was  left  to     isgt. 
the  local  authorities,  and  which  was  stated,  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  inspectors  of  1868  and  1869,  to  be  a  dead  letter 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  country.     This  widespread  non- 
observance  of  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act,  together  with 
the  increasing  effective  operation  of  the  other  law  of  1867  (on 
factories),  brought  a  large  number  of  children  and  young 
persons  from  the  great  manufactories   into  the  small  work- 
shops, where  the  children's  wages  underwent  no  reduction; 
and,  more  especially,  into  those  trades  where  both  systems  of 
manufacturing  clashed  with  one  another,  and  where  the  legal 
restrictions  found  a  limit  to  their  operation  iu  the  number  of 
persons  (fifty)  employed  in  an  undertaking. 

The  totally  insufficient  provisions  of  the  Acts  relating  to 
cotton-print,  bleaching   and  dyeing  works  could  jiot 
possibly  remain  in  force  after  the  extension  of  the  fac-    i^^®- 

•••  -^  August  9. 

tory  legislation  to  all  great  industries,  and  after  the 
regulation  even  of  the  workshops  ;  and,  by  the  statute  33  and 
34  Vict.,  c.  62  (August  9,  1870),  the  principal  provisions 
of  the  Factory  Act  of  1867  were  extended  also  to  these 
industries.  The  modifications  were  of  a  similar  nature  to 
those  of  1867,  in  consequence  of  a  permission  of  the  Home 
Secretary  in  regard  to  the  customs  and  requirements  of  the 
trade.  All  previous  Acts  relating  to  print  and  dyeing  works 
■were  repealed. 

The  difficulties  arising,  through  the  local  authorities,  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  ur2:ent  recommendations  of  the  fac-  ,^^^]' 

^  ~  August  21. 

tory  inspectors,   induced    parliament  to  pass,   in  the 
session  of  1871,  a  final  Act   (34  &  35  Vict.,    c.   104,   21st 

18 
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August,  1871),  which  completely  transferred  the  duty  of  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  that  Act  from  the  local  bodies  to  the 
inspectors  and  sub-inspectors  of  factories,  who  were  to  em- 
brace, in  their  reports,  workshops  as  well  as  factories.  This 
same  Act  subjects  all  government  establishments  to  the  Fac- 
tory Acts,  restricts  the  accident  provision  of  the  existing  law, 
and  grants  further  powers  to  the  Home  Secretary  in  regard  to 
the  time  of  young  persons  and  of  women  employed  in  trades, 
depending,  by  the  nature  of  their  business,  on  the  weather  or 
on  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

The    Act   34   Vict.,    c.    19   (25th   May,   1871),   provides 

1871.  fo^  t^iG  exemption  of  masters  from  penalties  in  respect 
May 25.     ^^  Suuday  work  by  Jewish  work-people. 

A  parlimcntary  committee  having  considered,  in  1866  and 
1867,  the  question  of  reforming  the  mining  legislation, 

1872.  ^^^^  drafts  of  a  new  law  having  been  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1869,  1870,  and  1871,  gov- 
ernment, at  the  beginning  of  the  last  session  (1872),  brought 
in  a  new  and  comprehensive  bill  for  coal-mining,  by  which  it 
was  intended  partly  to  amend,  partly  to  consolidate  the 
former  Acts. 

In  the  session  of  1872,  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Mun- 
della  and  other  members  of  parliament  for  a  further 

1873.  curtailment  of  the  working-hours  of  the  protected  per- 
sons ; — all  Saturday  work  to  cease  after  1  o'clock,  p.m.  ; 

a  protected  person  not,  except  for  recovering  lost  time,  to  bo 
employed  for  more  than  nine  and  a  half  hours  on  any  day, 
nor  for  more  than  fifty-four  hours  per  week. 

For  the  foregoing  synopsis  of  the  factory  legislation  of 
England,  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  work  of  Ilerr  Von 
Plener,  referred  to  in  Part  I. 

In  1874,  additional  Acts  were  passed,  the  bearing  of  which, 
upon  previous  Acts,  can  be  seen  from  the  following  abstract, 
which  we  co^ty  from  a  late  number  of"  The  Labour  JSFews"  : 

"  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Factory  Acts,  1833-56,  as  amended 
by  the  Factory  Act,  1874,  and  now  in  operation : — 

"  The  Factory  Acts,  1833-56,  as  amended  by  the  Factory  Act,  1874> 
supply  to  factories  of  cotton,  wool,  hair,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  tow,  silk  and 
lace. 
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"  No  person  under  18  can  be  employed  until  his  or  her  name  has  been 
entered  in  the  proper  register. 

"  No  person  under  19  can  be  employed  without  a  surgical  ceilificate 
of  age. 

"  No  one  may  be  employed  (a)  during  the  year  1875  who  is  under  9 
unless,  before  January  1,  1875,  he  was  lawfully  employed  in  a  like 
factory ;  (b)  on  or  after  January  1,  1876,  who  is  under  10,  unless,  before 
January  1,  1876,  he  was  lawfully  employed  in  a  like  factory. 

"  During  the  year  1875  a  child  means  a  person  who  has  ceased  to  be 
too  young  to  be  employed  at  all,  but  is  under  13. 

"After  January  1,  187G,  a  child  includes  both  of  the  following: — 
(1.)  A  person  who  has  ceased  to  be  too  young  to  be  employed  at  all,  but 
is  under  13.  (2.)  A  person  who  is  over  13  and  under  14,  unless  he 
either  was  lawfully  employed  before  Januai'y  1,  1876,  as  a  young  person, 
or  has  oljtained  an  oflicial  certificate  of  having  passed  the  prescribed 
standard  in  writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic. 

"  Young  person  means  a  person  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  child,  but  is 
under  18.    A  woman  means  a  woman  who  is  over  18. 

"  The  period  of  employment  must  be  the  same  for  all  the  children, 
young  persons  and  women  employed  in  the  factory,  and  must  be  either 
between  6  A.  M.  and  6  p.  M.,  or  between  7  A.  M.  and  7  p.  M.,  and  cannot  be 
altered,  except  after  written  notice  to  the  inspector. 

"  The  mode  of  employment  of  children  must  be  the  same  for  all  the 
children  employed  in  a  factory,  and  either  must  be  employment  in  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  sets,  or  employment  on  alternate  days,  and  cannot  be 
altered,  except  after  written  notice  to  the  inspector. 

"  When  the  children  in  a  factory  are  employed  by  morning  and  after- 
noon sets,  a  child  may  be  employed  six  days  in  the  week ;  but 

"When  employed  on  one  of  the  first  five  days  of  the  week — (a)  not 
except  between  6  [7]  A.  M.  and  6  [7]  P.  M. ;  (b)  not  for  more  than  4^ 
hours  continuously  without  half  an  hour's  interval  for  a  meal ;  (r)  not  on 
the  same  day  both  before  noon  and  after  one  ;  or  if  dinner  is  before  one, 
not  both  before  noon  and  after  dinner;  (d)  not  unless  he  attends  school 
daily  for  three  hours  between  8  a.m.,  and  6  p.m.,  or  between  November 
1  and  February  28  for  2^  hours  between  1  p.  M.  and  6  P  M. 

"  And  when  employed  on  Saturday — (a)  not  before  6  [7J  A.  Bl. ;  (6) 
not  in  any  manufacturing  process  after  12.30  [1.30]  P.  M.,  or  for  any  jjur- 
pose  ■\vhatever  after  1  [2]  p.  m  ,  or  where  the  period  of  emploj-ment  is 
between  6  A.  M.  and  6  p.  bi.,  and  at  least  one  hour  on  Saturday  is 
given  for  meals,  not  in  any  manufacturing  pi'ocess  after  1  p.  m.,  or  for  any 
purpose  whatever  after  1.80  p.  M. ;  {c)  not  for  more  than  4^  hours  con- 
tinuousl}'  without  half  an  hour's  interval  for  a  meal ;  (cZ)  not  if  on  any 
other  day  during  the  same  week  he  has  been  employed  for  more  than 
five  hours ;  (c)  not  if  he  was  employed  on  Saturday  in  the  previous 
week. 

"  When  the  children  in  a  factory  are  employed  on  alternate  days,  a  child 
may  be  employed  three  days  in  the  week,  but  not  on  two  successive  days ; 
and  when  employed  on  one  of  the  first  five  days  of  the  week — (a)  not 
except  between  6  [7]  A.  Ji.  and  6  [7]  p.  m,  ;  (b)  not  for  more  than  4| 
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hours  continuously,  without  half  an  hour's  interval  for  a  meal ;  (c)  not 
unless  between  6  [7]  A.  M.  and  6  [7]  p.  M.  he  is  allowed  two  hours  for 
meals,  of  which  at  least  one  hour  is  before  3  p.  M.  And  when  employed 
on  Saturday  («),  not  before  6  [7]  A.  M. ;  (b)  not  in  any  manufacturing 
process  after  12.30  [1.30]  p.  m.,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever  alter  1  [2] 
p.  M. ;  or,  where  the  period  of  employment  is  between  6  A.  M.  and  G  P.  M., 
and  at  least  one  hour  on  Saturday  is  given  for  meals,  not  in  any  mann- 
factm-ing  process  after  1  p.  M ,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever  after  1.30 
P.  M. ;  (c)  not  for  more  than  4^  hours  continuously,  without  half  an  hour's 
interval  for  a  meal. 

"  Also  a  child  employed  on  alternate  days  must  attend  school  eveiw 
alternate  week  day  (except  Saturday)  for  live  hours,  between  8  A.  m.  and 
6  p.  M. 

"  Young  persons  and  women  may  be  employed  six  days  in  the  week; 
but,  when  employed  on  one  of  the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  (a)  not  except 
between  6  [7]  A.  M.  and  6  [7]  p.  M. ;  (6)  not  for  more  than  41  hours  con- 
tinuously, without  half  an  hour's  interval  for  a  meal ;  (c)  not  unless 
between  6  [7]  a.  m.  and  G  [7]  P.  M.  they  are  allowed  two  hours  for  meals, 
of  which  at  least  one  hour  is  before  3  P.  M.  And  when  employed  on 
Saturday  (a)  not  l^efore  C  [7]  a.  m  ;  (6)  not  in  any  manufacturing  proc- 
ess after  12.30  [130]  P.  M,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever  after  1  [2] 
P.  M. ;  or,  where  the  ])eriod  of  employment  is  between  G  A.  Bi.  and  G  P.  M., 
and  at  least  one  hour  is  given  for  meals  on  Saturday,  not  in  any  manu- 
facturing process  after  1  p.  m.,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever  after  1.30 
p.  M  ;  (c)  not  for  more  than  4^  hours  continuously,  witxiout  half  an 
hour's  interval  for  a  meal. 

"After  1st  January,  187G,  no  child,  young  person  or  woman  may  be 
employed  extra  hours  in  the  recovery  of  lost  time. 

"  Children,  young  persons  and  women  may  not  be  employed  on 
Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  or  in  Scotland  on  tlie  Sacramental  Fast 
Days.  And  besides  they  must  be  allowed  in  the  course  of  the  year  eight 
half  holidays,  or  four  whole  holidays,  notices  in  each  case  being  fixed  up 
in  the  factory  on  the  previous  day. 

"  Children,  youn^;  j^ersons  and  women  employed  in  the  factory  are  all 
to  have  the  same  meal-times,  unless  in  case  of  special  exemption  granted 
by  the  inspector,  and  during  meal-times  are  hot  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  any  room  in  which  any  manufacturing  process  is  being  carried  on,  or 
to  be  employed  in  any  manner  in  the  factory. 

"  The  occupier  may  deduct  from  a  child's  weekly  wages,  on  account  of 
the  child's  schooling,  such  sum  as  the  inspector  may  ap^joint,  not  exceed- 
ing either  2d.,  or  one-twelfth  of  such  weekly  wages.  With  respect  to 
England  and  Scotland,  after  1st  January,  187G,  attendance  of  a  child  at  a 
school  not  officially  recognized  as  efficient,  will  not  count,  excejit  where 
there  is  not  a  school  so  recognized  within  two  miles  of  the  factory,  or 
where  the  district  in  which  the  factory  is  situated  has  not  been  officially 
declared  to  be  sufficiently  provided  with  school  accommodation. 

"  All  mill-gearing  and  dangerous  machinery  must  be  securely  fenced. 
No  child,  young  person  or  Avoman  may  be  allowed  to  clean  any  mill- 
gearing  while  it  is  in  motion,  or  to  work  between  the  fixed  and  traversing 
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part  of  a,ny  self-acting  machine  whilst  the  machine  is  in  motion.  No 
child,  yoiing  person,  or  woman  may  be  employed  where  the  wet  spinning 
of  flax,  hemp,  jute  or  tow  is  carried  on,  unless  sufficient  means  be  em- 
ployed for  protecting  them  from  being  wetted,  and,  when  hot  water  id 
used,  for  i^reventing  the  escape  of  steam  into  the  room. 

"  All  fatal  accidents,  and  every  accident  from  machinery  or  from  explo- 
sion of  gas,  steam  or  metal,  which  prevents  the  injured  person  from 
returning  to  work  within  forty-eight  hours,  must  be  rej^orted  to  the  cer- 
tifying surgeon. 

"  Factories  must  be  lime-washed  once  every  fourteen  months. 

"  A  parent,  guardian,  or  person  having  the  legal  custody  or  any  direct 
benefit  from  the  AVages  of  any  child  or  young  person  illegally  employed, 
or  who  neglects  to  cause  such  child  duly  to  attend  school,  is  liable  to  a 
penalty. 

"  The  following  may  be  emjiloyed  in  the  winding  and  throwing  of  raw 
silk  as  young  persons: — (a)  during  the  year  187o,  any  child  over  11; 
(6)  during  the  j^ear  187G,  any  child  over  12  ;  (c)  after  1st  January,  1877, 
any  person  who  immediately  before  1st  January,  1877,  was  lawfully  em- 
ployed as  a  young  person. 

"A  youth  over.  16  and  under  18  maybe  employed  in  a  lace  factory 
between  4  am.  and  10  p.m.  ;  but  (a)  not  for  more  than  nine  hours  on  any 
day  wlien  he  is  employed  either  earlier  than  6  [7]  a.m.  or  later  than  6  [7] 
P.M. ;  (&)  not  both  before  6  [7]  A.M.  and  after  6  [7]  p.m.  on  the  same 
day ;  (c)  not  both  after  G  [7]  p.m.  on  one  day,  and  before  6  [7]  a.m.  on 
the  next  day." 

"  [The  above  abstract  applies  equally,  whether  the  period  of  employ- 
ment is  between  G  a.m.  and  G  p.m.,  or  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m  ,  except 
that,  wherever  a  figure  inclosed  in  brackets  is  placed  immediately  after 
another  figure,  the  first  figure  refers  exclusively  to  the  case  where  the 
period  of  employment  is  between  G  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  and  the  figure  in- 
closed in  brackets  refers  exclusively  to  the  case  where  the  period  of 
emiiloyment  is  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.]" 

Factory  legislation  has  exerted  a  most  beneficial  influ- 
ence, and  both  workingmen  and  masters  alike  are  generally 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  advantages  which  regularity  in 
the  working  system  and  in  the  mode  of  living,  resulting  from 
a  judicious  adjustment  of  the  working-hours,  confers  on  all 
concerned.  But  all  its  good  eifects  could  only  result  from  a 
strict  and  efficient  system  of  government  inspection.  This 
the  English  executive  has  always  perfectly  understood,  and 
in  no  country  is  the  system  of  government  inspection  so 
powerfully  and  conscientiously  developed  as  in  England. 
And  this  justice  must  be  rendered  to  the  English  factorj^  in- 
spectors ;  that,  by  their  indefatigable  zeal,  conscientious  fulfil- 
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ment  of  duty,  and  great  professional  ability,  they  have  de- 
served the  greatest  praise  in  regard  to  the  good  results  of  the 
factory  legislation. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Disaster  at  Granite  Mills. 

Immediately  after  the  burning  of  the  Granite  Mill  at  Fall 
River,  we  entered  into  an  examination,  the  results  of  which 
compose  this  chapter. 

The  facts  which  are  given  respecting  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  fire  were  obtained  from  conversations  with  a  hundred 
or  so  of  the  operatives  of  the  mill,  many  of  whom  were  em- 
ployed in  the  fatal  sixth  story. 

The  supplementary  account  of  those  injured  and  killed,  etc., 
was  obtained  by  personal  visits  to  the  homes  of  each. 

Granite  Mill  No.  1  was  erected  in  18G3.  It  was  constructed, 
as  its  name  '  indicates,  of  granite,  and  was  three  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  feet  in  length,  by  sixty-eight  in  width,  and 
five  stories  in  height,  with  an  attic  above,  having  the  same 
floor-space  as  the  stories  below. 

This  attic,  or  sixth  story,  was  lighted  by  three  windows,  in 
each  gable  and  by  a  row  of  windows  in  each  half  of  the  roof, 
aggregating,  perhaps,  twenty-five  in  all. 

The  gable-windows  were  apparently  of  the  same  size  as 
those  of  the  lower  stories,  while  those  in  the  roof  were  smaller, 
nearly  square,  and  had  but  one  sash.  There  are  many  other 
mills  in  the  vicinity  which,  on  the  outside,  seem  to  be  the 
exact  counterpart  of  what  this  was. 

The  fire  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  September, 
1874.  The  fifth  and  sixth  stories  were  almost  wholly  burned 
out,  and  the  roof  destroj^ed,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  por- 
tion at  the  south  end,  which  remained  intact  and  attached  to 
the  gable, 

A  tower  on  the  west  or  front  side  furnished  the  only  means 
of  entrance  or  exit ;  there  was  no  other  outside  door  to  the 
whole  building.     This  tower  communicated  with  every  story. 
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There  were  four  fire-escapes  attached  to  the  building,  formed 
of  a  series  of  iron  platforms  and  ladders,  extending  from  the 
fifth  story  to  the  ground,  and  communicating  directly  with  all 
stories  but  the  sixth. 

Two  of  these  escapes  were  attached  to  the  front,  midway 
between  the  tower  and  each  end,  and  two  to  the  back  in  the 
same  relative  position. 

The  three  lower  stories  were  used  for  weaving,  carding, 
etc.,  the  fourth  and  fifth  for  mule-spinning,  and  the  sixth  for 
spooling.  The  fourth  and  fifth  stories  employed  a  consider- 
able number  of  young  children  as  back-tenders  ;  the  employes 
of  the  sixth  story  were  mainly  girls,  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  eighteen,  although  there  were  some  older,  and  also 
five  or  six  men. 

Out  of  the  list  of  nineteen  cases  examined  into,  nine, 
twelve  years  of  age  or  under,  were  employed  the  Avhole  or  a 
part  of  the  time  in  this  story.  These  children  worked  the 
same  number  of  hours  as  other  employes,  namely,  from  6.30 
A.  M.,  to  G.30  p.  M.,  with  one  hour  for  dinner. 

The  fire  originated  near  the  north  end  of  the  fourth  story. 
It  swept  rapidly  through  that  story  and  the  one  above,  being 
carried  up  by  the  belting.  It  was  probably  from  five  to 
eight  minutes  after  its  inception  before  it  was  known  to  those 
in  the  sixth  story,  and  had  they  had  the  courage  to  face  the 
smoke,  which  already  filled  the  upper  part  of  the  tower, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  they  might  have  passed  through  it, 
without  difficulty,  and  descended  to  the  ground  in  safety  ;  for 
uo  one  asserts  that,  at  the  time  the  alarm  was  given  in  the 
attic,  the  flames  had  already  reached  the  tower.  But  these 
children  behaved  in  just  such  a  manner  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Terror-stricken,  they  ran  to  the  south  end,  to 
escape  from  the  smoke,  already  beginning  to  rise  through  the 
floor  of  the  north  end,  passing,  on  their  way,  the  door-way 
to  the  tower,  but,  not  daring  to  essay  its  passage,  meeting 
here  again  the  smoke. 

At  the  south  end  there  was  no  succor ;  there  was  only  less 
of  the  sufTocatinsr  smoke. 

Yet  here,  there  were  means  of  escape  which  men  would 
have  made  use  of,  and  which  the  few  men  among  the  number 
did  make  use  of,  to  secure  their  own  safety.     There  were 
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"warps"  ill  abundance,  lying  all  about;  each  of  them  a 
thread  of  considerable  size,  of  strength  sufficient  to  bear  the 
weight  of  three  ordinary  men,  and  a  half  mile  in  length. 
Hundreds  of  these  Av^ere  there,  carefully  done  up  in  coils, 
while  one,  in  the  hands  of  a  courageous  and  clear-headed 
man,  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  emergency.  One 
after  another,  he  could  have  tied  the  warp  around  their 
waists,  and  lowered  them  to  the  ground,  paying  out  con- 
stantly from  the  ample  supply  at  hand.  All  but  one  of  the 
men  slid  down  on  these  warps  and  on  ropes,  or  came  down 
hand  over  hand ;  while  perhaps  but  one  of  the  women 
escaped  in  that  way.  Sixty  men  employed  in  this  room 
would  probably  nearly  all  have  escaped  similarly ;  but  of 
sixty  children,  and  about  all  were  children  in  the  law,  and 
females,  too,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  any  would 
escape. 

The  fire  originated  in  one  of  the  mule-heads,  and  was  prob- 
ably caused  by  the  friction  of  the  gearing.  Had  there  been  a 
proper  supply  of  water  at  hand,  there  is  little  douI)t  but  it 
would  have  been  extinguished  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and 
without  loss  of  life  or  property.  On  this  point  we  have  been 
iuformcd  by  an  overseer  in  a  mill,  who  has  charge  of  two 
spinning-rooms,  a  very  trustworthy  man,  that  it  is  not  very 
uncommon  for  mule-heads  to  be  set  on  fire  l)y  the  friction  of 
the  jjearinaf,  and  that  such  an  event  occurred  in  one  of  his 
rooms  but  recentl}^  which  might  have  resulted  in  as  dire  a 
calamity  as  this  of  Granite  Mill  No.  1,  had  he  not  been  pro- 
vided with  a  sure  means  of  its  instantaneous  extinguishment. 
For  this  purpose  he  keeps,  always  full,  two  pails  of  water 
standing  by  each  mule.  The  immediate  application  of  one 
pailful  was  sufficient  in  this  case  for  its  suppression ;  but  it 
was  his  opinion,  that  had  he  been  obliged  to  run  fifty  feet  for 
his  water  and  return  with  it,  the  fire  would  have  been  beyond 
his  control. 

When  a  man  of  long  experience  in  spinning-rooms,  well 
known  anrong  his  friends  for  the  excellence  of  his  character, 
and  whose  judgment  or  opinion  upon  any  point  connected 
with  his  work  would  receive  the  hicfhest  consideration  anions: 
those  wdio  know  him,  finds  it  necessary  to  take  such  precau- 
tious against  fire,  and  makes  such  a  statement  as  this  of  his 
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own  experience,  it  shows,  we  think,  the  necessity  for  the 
same  precautions  in  every  mill  in  the  state. 

Our  examination  exhibits  three  points  respecting  this  disas- 
ter which  we  conceive  to  be  specially  important,  namely  : 

There  was  no  supply  of  water  in  pails  at  each  mule,  as 
there  should  have  been  ; 

The  sixth  story,  where  the  greatest  loss  of  life  would  be 
likely  to  occur,  in  case  of  fire,  was  provided  with  but  one  way 
of  escape ;  namely,  the  tower,  situated  in  the  middle  of  one 
side  of  the  mill — a  mill  nearly  four  hundred  feet  long  ; 

And  the  youngest  and  least  disciplined  employes,  the  least 
able  to  face  a  danorer  with  unterrified  mind  and  without 
unnerved  limb,  were  placed  in  the  sixth  story,  where  that 
danger  was  the  most  likely  to  overtake  them. 

A  repetition  of  this  disaster  should  be  made  practically 
impossible.  No  love  of  gain  should  be  allowed  to  put  human 
life  at  risk.  The  number  of  manufacturers  who  knowingly 
endanger  the  lives  of  their  operatives  is  probably  very  small 
in  this  state ;  but  there  are  undoubtedly  some,  and  these 
should  be  restrained  by  law.  There  are  many  more  who 
take  every  means  that  they  consider  necessary  to  insure  the 
safety  of  their  operatives.  These  need  law  for  enlighten- 
ment. Here  and  there  can  be  found  manufacturers  who  fore- 
see and  provide  against  every  conceivable  accident,  but  these 
men  are  exceptional,  and  always  will  be.  Other  men,  whose 
love  of  gain  may  be  no  stronger,  and  whose  hearts  may  be  as 
tender,  continue  to  endanger  the  health  and  lives  of  their 
employes  through  sheer  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  a  more  exact  and  particular 
account  of  each  case  investigated.  And,  as  the  general  facts 
respecting  the  disaster  are  known  to  all,  we  conceived  it  to 
be  more  important  to  obtain  the  special  facts  relating  to  the 
children  employed,  as  constituting  that  comparatively  helpless 
class  whose  wrong's  mi2;ht  otherwise  find  no  voice,  and  whose 
rights  to  freedom  and  opportunities  of  education,  through 
the  collusion  of  parents  and  manufacturers,  were  in  this 
case,  as  in  thousands  of  others  all  over  the  state,  completely 
ignored. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  not  sought  out  the  facts  respecting 
those  operatives  over  fifteen  years  of  age  who  were  killed  or 
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injured.  Moreover,  we  think  it  quite  likely  that  we  have  not 
investigated  every  case  under  fifteen  years,  where  death  or 
injury  resulted,  though  we  think  we  must  have  discovered 
about  all.  And  respecting  those  under  fifteen,  employed  in 
the  mill,  who  escaped  uninjured,  we  have  to  say  that  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  we  have  enumerated  all.  We  aimed,  how- 
ever, to  include  all  who  were  employed  in  the  attic. 

Victoria  Warner,  twelve  years  old  last  July  (1874),  had 
been  at  work  between  two  and  three  months  in  Granite  Mill 
No.  1 ;  before  this,  worked  for  three  months  in  the  Durfee 
Mill,  and  previously  had  been  to  school  "  some,"  mainly  at  the 
factory  school.     She  was  killed. 

Maggie  Lanergan,  twelve  years  old  last  November  (1874) , 
had  been  at  work  in  Granite  Mill  No.  1,  about  one  year.  For 
two  years  before,  worked  in  Merchants'  Mill.  The  statements 
of  her  parents  were  somewhat  confused  as  to  how  much  she 
had  been  at  school  during  these  three  years,  but  they  averred 
that  she  was  sent  out  of  the  Merchants  to  attend  school,  and 
did  so  attend,  and  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  sent  out 
of  Granite  No.  1,  for  the  same  purpose,  when  the  accident 
occurred.  She  was  employed  in  the  attic  and  escaped  by 
descending  on  a  rope,  part  way,  when  the  rope  breaking  or 
burning  ofi*,  she  was  precipitated  to  the  ground.  Her  injuries 
were  internal,  and  a  dislocation  of  the  ankles.  Her  recovery 
was  considered  quite  certain.     The  family  is  Irish. 

James  Smith,  nine  years  old  last  October  (1873) ,  had  only 
been  at  work  in  Granite  No.  1,  two  days  when  the  accident 
occurred.  It  was  his  first  work  in  any  mill ;  his  mother  hav- 
ing several  children  younger  (two  children  being  born  within 
twenty  months),  had  kept  him  at  home  to  assist  about  the 
house.  For  this  reason  he  had  never  been  at  school.  His 
business  was  that  of  a  "  tuber,"  and  his  place  of  employment, 
the  fifth  story,  going  occasionally  to  the  sixth,  or  attic,  for 
,  supplies  of  "  tubes."  It  was  while  in  the  attic  on  one  of  these 
errands  that  the  fire  occurred.  lie  was  killed.  His  body 
was  recovered  in  a  recognizable  state,  being  not  badly  burned. 
The  parents  of  this  lad  are  English. 
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Edward  Goss,  thirteen  years  old  last  April  (1874),  was  a 
weaver,  employed  in  the  second  story  ;  he  had  been  at  work  two 
years,  but  states  that  he  was  sent  out  three  mouths  each  year 
to  attend  school.  His  parentage  is  English.  lie  escaped 
from  the  mill  by  the  stairway,  without  iujury. 

John  Goss,  brother  of  the  last-mentioned,  was  fifteen 
years  old  some  time  during  the  summer  just  passed.  His 
parents  were  unable  to  state  his  age  with  certainty.  John 
bad  been  at  work  in  Granite  Mill  about  five  years,  but  had 
always  been  sent  out  three  months  each  year  to  attend  school. 
He  escaped  by  the  stairway,  uninjured. 

WilliajM  Stinton  was  eight  years  old,  in  December 
(1873).  His  parents  could  not  give  the  exact  date  of  his 
birth ;  but  "  it  was  Christmas  week."  He  commenced  work 
in  Granite  No.  1,  "last  winter";  by  the  averment  of  the 
parents,  we  should  say  in  January,  or  immediately  after  he 
was  eight  years  of  age.  William  was  employed  as  a  "  doffer  " 
in  the  attic,  and  also  as  a  "tuber"  in  the  story  below.  He 
escaped  by  the  stairway,  uninjured.  His  earnings  were 
usually  about  $G.50  per  month. 

George  Stinton,  brother  of  the  last,  was  fourteen  years 
old  the  17th  of  August  last  (1874),  and  had  been  at  work  in 
the  mill  for  two  years,  or  ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  family 
in  America.  His  business  was  that  of  a  "  bolster"  about  the 
looms.     He  escaped  by  the  stairway,  uninjured. 

These  brothers  Stinton  are  of  English  parentage,  and  have 
been  in  the  country  about  two  years.  The  mother  said  they 
came  from  "  Bermegum^''  which  being  interpreted,  means 
Birmingham. 

Probably  they  have  not  been  to  school  since  their  arrival 
in  the  country.  Their  exact  statement  on  this  point  has  been 
mislaid  since  the  iuvestifjation  was  had. 


O' 


William  Thomas  Vinnecomb  was  fourteen  years  of  age 
last  February  (1874)  ;  had  been  at  work  about  four  months 
in  Granite  No.  1,  and  had  never  worked  in  any  mill  previ- 
ously.    He  was  the  "  back-boy  "  employed  at  the  only  pair  of 
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mules  in  the  attic,  and  escaped  by  coming  down  a  rope,  part 
way,  and  thence  falling  to  the  ground.  No  limbs  were 
broken,  and  what  injuries  he  received  were  internal.  He  had 
been  at  school  "  some." 


Joseph  Lynch  was  nine  last  February  (1874),  and  John 
Lynch  was  eleven  last  May.  These  boys  are  brothers,  and 
both  escaped  by  the  stairway  without  injury.  One  was  em- 
ployed in  the  fourth  story,  and  the  other  in  the  fifth. 

Joseph  had  been  at  work  five  months,  but  before  that  did 
not  work  any,  but  went  to  school  all  the  time.  John  had 
been  at  work  two  years  ;  before  he  began  work,  had  been  to 
school  "  some.''  He  has  also  been  one  term  to  the  factory- 
school  and  one  term  to  the  "brick"  school  (a  public  school  in 
the  vicinity,  so-called),  within  the  two  years  that  he  has  been 
at  work. 

James  Newton,  came  from  Ashton-under-Lynde,  England, 
in  May,  1873,  and  began  work  as  a  "tuber,"  in  the  fifth  story 
of  the  Granite  Mill,  the  same  month.  He  was  eigJd  years  old 
the  sixth  of  August  preceding,  or  about  ten  years  and  one 
month  when  the  calamity  occurred. 

He  had  not  attended  school  since  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
but  had  had  a  little  schooling  in  England. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  fire  he  was  in  the  attic,  or  sixth 
story,  having  gone  there  for  "tubes."  He  was  killed,  and 
his  remains  so  badly  burned  as  to  be  recognizable  only  by  a 
small  portion  of  his  shirt. 

Albert  Fernely,  was  ten  years  old  the  18th  of  January, 
1874,  and  had  been  at  work  in  Granite  No.  1  ever  since  the 
family  came  from  England ;  consequently  he  had  never 
attended  school  in  this  country. 

This  lad  was  a  "tuber,"  employed  in  the  fifth  story,  but  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  fire  was  in  the  attic,  having  gone 
there,  with  one  or  two  other  children  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work,  for  "  tubes " ;  the  smoke  and  flames  prevented  his 
return,  so  he  jumped  from  the  window,  receiving  such 
injuries  that  he  died  in  two  hours. 
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Lydia  Poitros,  fifteen  years  of  age  the  loth  of  June,  1874, 
is  of  French  birth,  and  had  worked  in  Granite  No.  1,  being 
employed  at  "spooling,"  about  one  year.  Previously  to  this, 
had  worked  nine  months  or  so  in  the  Slade  Mill.  Her 
parents  averred  that  she  had  been  to  school  "  some  "  every 
year  except  the  last.  She  jumped  from  the  attic  window  and 
landed  on  a  bed.  Her  injuries  were  internal,  except  a  few 
scratches,  and  probably  were  not  of  a  serious  nature. 

Noah  Poitros,  brother  of  the  last  mentioned,  was  twelve 
years  old  the  6th  of  May,  1874.  He  assisted  his  sister  at 
"  spooling"  a  few  hours  every  day,  and  had  done  so  for  a  year 
past.  Before  going  into  the  mill  he  attended  school,  but  had 
not  done  so  since  he  commenced  work.  He  leaped  from  the 
attic  window  and  survived  the  fall  but  two  hours. 

John  Broder,  or  Broeder,  is  of  French  birth,  and  was 
eight  years  old  the  25th  of  February,  1874.  He  was  a 
"spooler,"  and  helped  his  sister,  whose  work  also  was  "spool- 
ing," in  the  sixth  story.  He  had  been  employed  in  Granite 
No.  1  but  nine  days ;  before  that  he  worked  for  two  weeks 
in  the  Durfee  Mill.  John  says  he  had  never  attended  school. 
He  came  down  from  the  attic,  part  way  to  the  ground,  on  a 
rope,  and  fell  the  rest  of  the  way.  He  was  but  slightly 
injured. 

Gertrude  Gray,  aged  nine  years  and  nine  months,  had 
been  employed  in  the  Granite  No.  1  about  five  weeks,  and 
had  never  worked  in  any  mill  previously  ;  but  had  been  at 
school  or  helped  about  the  house.  She  Avorked  at  "  spooling" 
in  the  sixth  story,  and  probably  remained  by  the  windows  at 
the  south  end  of  the  burning  mill  until  suffocated  by  the 
smoke.  She  was  seen  many  times  screaming  and  gesticulat- 
ing at  the  windows  ;  and  her  mother  thinks  that  she  plainly 
saw  her  thrust  forth  her  arms  from  a  window  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  most  of  those  who  escaped  had  leaped  forth. 
Her  partially-burned  remains  were  found  near  the  window, 
after  the  fire  was  subdued,  on  that  part  of  the  sixth  story 
floor  which  escaped  the  flames.     Her  parents  are  English. 
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Maggie  Harrington  was  fourteen  years  and  three  months 
old,  and  the  second  in  a  family  of  seven.  The  family  are 
Irish.  Maggie  was  a  "  spooler  "  in  the  attic,  and  had  worked 
in  the  Granite  No.  1  about  four  years. 

She  had  come  out  every  year  for  a  term  at  the  factory 
school,  and  was  coming  out  again  for  that  purpose  on  tho 
following  Saturday.  She  made  no  attempt  at  escape,  but, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  a  member  of  the  Gray  family, 
just  mentioned,  she  bid  herself  in  a  large  box  somewhere  near 
the  centre  of  the  room.  She  was  represented  to  us  as  an 
extraordinarily  timid  little  girl,  and  was  undoubtedly  para- 
lyzed with  fear  at  the  impending  calamity.  The  mother  in- 
formed us  that  she  earned  usually  about  $24  a  month. 

Maggie  Sullivan  was  eleven  in  May,  1874.  She  was  a 
"spooler  "  in  the  sixth  story,  and  had  been  at  work  there  for  fif- 
teen months  ;  she  was  expecting  to  be  turned  out  in  a  month 
or  two  to  attend  school.  She  jumped  from  the  attic  window, 
and  her  ankles  were  dislocated  and  she  received  some  bad 
cuts  in  the  face.     The  family  is  Irish. 

'  Katie  Sullivan,  a  sister  of  the  last,  was  eight  years  old 
in  April,  1874.  She  had  never  worked  as  an  employe  in  a 
mill,  but  was  attending  school,  Saturdays,  there  being  no 
school,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  her  sister  at  "spool- 
ing," which  was  the  occasion  of  her  presence  in  the  mill  at 
this  time.  Her  breast-bone  and  several  ribs  were  broken, 
but  she  seemed  likely  to  recover.       ,  ^ 

Following  will  be  found,  presented  in  tabular  form,  some 
of  the  most  important  facts  elicited  by  the  investigation : — 
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Wm.  Thos.  Vinnecomb, 
Joseph  Lynch, 
John  Lynch,    . 
James  Newton, 
Albert  Fernely,' 
Lydia  Poitros, . 
Noah  Poitros,  . 
John  Brodcr,  . 
Gertrude  Gray, 
]\Iaggie  Harrington, 
Maggie  Sullivan,     . 
Katie  Sullivan,* 
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CHAPTER    ni. 

Statistics  kegarding  Upper  Stories  of  Mills  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  the  mills  mentioned  in  the  followiuor  table  as  havinor 
attics  (necessarily  in  pitch-roofed  buildings),  the  fire-ladders 
are  of  no  use  as  a  means  of  escape  from  them,  unless  they 
are  stated  to  be  upon  the  end  or  ends  of  the  mill.  If  they 
are  so  placed,  they  furnish  a  means  of  exit  without  depending 
entirely  on  the  tower  or  inside  stairways ;  where  they  are 
wanting,  a  fire  in  the  tower  or  inside  stairways  would  cut  off 
all  means  of  egress,  and  necessitate  jumping  or  lowering  from 
the  windows. 

Quite  a  number  of  mills  have  recently  made  improvements 
in  their  means  of  escape,  in  case  of  fire,  but  we  are  unable  to 
particularize.  We  desire  to  mention,  however,  two  to  which 
special  attention  has  been  called  by  a  recent  disaster. 

No.  34.     {Granite  Mill  JVo.  1,  Fall  River.) 

Since  the  fire,  this  mill  has  had  its  attic  changed  into  a 
complete  story,  and  is  now  covered  with  Sijlat  roof. 

No.  34.     {Granite  Mill  No.  2,  Fall  River.) 

Outside  iron  stairways,  with  platforms  adjacent  four  win- 
dows of  each  story,  and  extending  from  the  ground  to  the 
attic,  have  been  attached  to  each  end  of  this  mill. 
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MsA.Ns  OF  Escape, 
In  case  of  Fire  or  Panic,  from  Upper  Stories  of  Mills. 


NAMES  OF  PLACES  AND 
EOOMS. 


•a 
1 

a  .2 

.S   o 
■a  B 

11 
•H.2.H 

a  15  s 

a  ri 
'^  a 

o    ^ 
IZi    ~ 

2   1 

> 

16 

138 

69 

56 

1,151 

22 

105 

11 

77 

36 

- 

102 

5 

- 

35 

1 

31 

Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 
Fire  or  Panic. 


Amesbury. 


3 

98 


Spinning, , 


Drying,  dressing, 
carding  and  spin- 
ning,    . 


165 

167 
167 


Andover. 
Preparation  and  spin- 
ning,    . 


Preparation, 


Preparation,     twist- 
ing and  reeling,    . 


64 


112 


Athol. 

Spinning, . 


Spinning 


Mill,  4  stories;  flat  roof;  stair- 
ways 5  feet  4  inches  wide,  in 
tower;  2  ladders,  with  plat- 
forms at  each  story;  doors 
open  inwardly. 


Eight  mills.  No.  1  has 2  stories 
and  an  attic ;  No.  2  has  5  sto- 
rics  and  2  attics ;  No.  3  has  3 
stories,  attic  and  basement; 
No.  4,  5  stories,  attic  and 
basement;  No.  5,  4  stories 
and  basement,  with  flat  roof; 
No.  6,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
No.  7,  4  stories,  2  attics  and 
basement;  No.  8,  5  stories, 
with  flat  roof.  Means  of  es- 
cape are  stairways  4  feet  and 
5  feet  wide.  Nos.  2,  4  and  8 
have  2  stairways  to  each 
story ;  there  are  lire-ladders, 
witli  platfoiTns,  on  each  end 
of  every  mill,  and  the  same 
on  the  sides;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 


Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  a  stair- 
way 4  feet  wide,  and  a  wooden 
ladder  to  roof;  doors  open 
outwardly. 


Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  a  stair- 
way 3  feet  and  2  inches  wide; 
doors  open  inwardly. 

Two  mills, — one  2  stories  and 
an  attic;  the  other,  1  story 
and  an  attic ;  means  of  escape 
are  two  stairways,  one  3  feet 
8  inches  wide,  and  the  other 
4.5  feet  wide;  there  are  a 
plenty  of  long  portable  l.id- 
dcrs  always  on  hand,  and 
ready  for  use  in  case  of  fire; 
doors  open  inwardly. 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic;  the 
means  of  escape  is  one  stair- 
way oi  feet  wide ;  doors  open 
inwardly. 

Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic ;  the 
means  of  escape  is  one  stair, 
way  oh  feet  wide;  doors  open 
inwardly. 


20 
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3Ieans  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  Mills — Continued. 
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1 

1 
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NAMES  OF  PLACES  AND 

1 

11 . 

■5.2.H 

6    c 

Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 

'A 
o 

EOOMS. 

a  6 

e|i 

Fire  or  Panic. 

6 
o 

oS 

0&3 

%    - 

Athol — Con, 

140 

Spinning, . 

2 

18 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic;  the 

means  of  escape  is  one  stair- 

way 3i  feet  wide ;  doors  open 

inwardly. 

162 

Preparation  and  spin- 
ning,    . 

- 

25 

30 

Mill,  4  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
the  upper  story  only  is  occu- 
pied by  this  firm ;  the  means 
of  escape  are  one  stairway  Sj 
feet  wide,  and  one  fire-ladder; 
the  doors  open  inwardly. 

163 

Spinning, . 

11 

— 

17 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic;  one 
stairway  3  1-6  feet  wide  is  the 
only  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  tire ;  doors  open  inwardly. 

237 

Spinning, . 

33 

71 

Mill,  2   stories    and   an   attic; 

means  of  escape  are  stairway 

3,\  feet  wide,  and  stationary 

ladders  with  platforms;  also 

a    good   supply   of  portable 

ladders;  doors  open  inward- 

A TTLEBOTtOUGH. 

ly- 

57 

Spinning  and  spool- 

in^.        , 

23 

87 

Mill,    3    stories    and   an   attic; 

IUq,                     . 

means  of  escape  arc  an  inside 
stairway  Z\  feet  wide,  on  end 
of  building,  and  a  good  sup- 
ply of  portable  ladders;  doors 
open  outwardly. 

Ballardvale. 

176 

Spinning, . 

Barke. 

24 

178 

Mill ,  3  stories  and  an  attic ;  stair. 
way  4.\  feet  wide  in  tower; 
iron  ladders,  with  balconies 
to  each  room;  doors  open 
outwardly. 

245 

Spinning, . 

8 

76 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  tower  in 
centre  of  mill,  with  stairway 
4  feet  wide,  and  fire-ladders 
with  platfornas  in  roar  of  mill ; 
they  liavo  connection  at  each 
end  with  out-buildings. 

Blackstone. 

209 

Spinning, . 

BRArNTREE. 

39 

708 

Mill,  5  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  by  stair, 
ways  4  feet  wide  in  5  towers, 
and  ladders  about  100  feet 
apart,  with  pbilforms  at  every 
story ;  some  doors  open  out- 
wardly, and  some  slide. 

236 

Spinning, . 

10 

41 

Mill,  3  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  inside 
stairways  3.^  feet  wide;  doors 
open  inwardly. 

241 

Preparation,     . 

3 

10 

Mill,  2  stories  and  basement; 
the  upper  room  is  an  attic, 
the  means  of  escape  from 
which  is  by  an  inside  stair- 
way 35  feet  wide;  the  doors 
open  inwardly. 
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Means  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  Mills — Continued. 


NA3IES  OF  PLACES  AND 
KOOMS. 


Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 
Fire  or  Panic. 


227 


71 


46 


25 


136 


158 


146 


boylston, 

Canton. 

Spinning, . 


Clinton. 

Dressing  and  "warp- 
iusr. 


44 


Chicopee. 

Spinning, . 


CORDAVILLE. 

Spinning, . 


Dracut. 

Spinning, . 


Easthampton. 
Spooling  and  warp- 
ing. 


28 


68 


83 


17 


112 


166 


833 


1,546 


84 


211 


186 


This  mill  is  only  one  story  high, 
and  has  a  plenty  of  doors  to 
escape  by  in  case  of  fire. 

Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic;  the 
moans  of  escape  are  stairways 
in  the  tower,  in  the  centre  of 
the  mill,  and  inside  of  the 
mill  at  one  end;  also  fire- 
ladders,  with  platforms  at 
each  story;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 

Nearly  all  the  rooms  are  on  the 
ground  floor;  some  portions 
of  the  mill  are  3  stories  high, 
the  means  of  escnpe  from 
which  are  by  stairways  3  feet 
and  4  feet  wide,  and  by  iron 
ladders,  with  platforms  at 
each  story;  doors  open  in. 
wardly. 


There  are  7  mills.  Nos.  1,  2, 
5  and  6  are  4  stories  and  an 
attic;  but  no  one  is  employed 
in  th.e  attic  in  Nos  1,  2  and  5 ; 
in  No.  6  there  arc  6  employed. 
Nos.  2,  4  and  7  are  5  stories 
high,  with  flat  roofs;  means 
of  escape  from  each  are  a  stair, 
way  of  4  feet  8  inches  or  5| 
feet  in  width,  in  a  central 
tower,  and  a  good  supply  of 
ladders,  with  platforms  at 
each  story;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 


Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  wide  in  tower,  and  2 
fire-ladders,  with  platfnrms  at 
each  story;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 


Mill,  5  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  wide  in  tower,  and  sta- 
tionary ladders,  with  plat- 
forms at  each  story ;  also  a 
good  supply  of  port.able  lad- 
ders. The  two  doors  of  the 
lower  story  open  inwardly; 
in  the  upper  rooms  they  open 
outwardly. 


Mill,  4  stories;  the  upper  room 
is  an  attic;  the  means  of 
escape  are  stairways  in  halls 
inside  the  mill,  with  doors  at 
one  end  where  ladders  can  be 
used ;  doors  open  outwardly. 
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Means  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  Mills — Continued. 


173 


173 


65 


107 


19 


21 


NAMES  OF  PLACES  AND 
KOOMS. 


Eastiiampton — Con. 
Spinning,.        .        .         16 


Spinning, . 


Enfield. 

Spinning, . 


Spinning, , 


Fall  River. 

Spooling,      warping 
and  dressing, 


Spooling  and  warp- 
ing, 


Spooling,     warping 
and  slashing, 


Spooling,     warping 
and  slashing. 


22 


73 


49 


38 


.S  o 
■a  ".. 

fi. 

o  s 
•3  1 

122 

- 

172 

- 

52 

- 

75 

- 

840 

- 

77 

- 

331 

319 

Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 
Fire  or  Tanic. 


Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  wide  in  tower,  and 
ladders  with  platforms  at  the 
ends  of  the  mill;  doors  open 
inwardly. 


Mill,  4  stones;  the  npper  room 
is  an  attic;  means  of  escape 
are  a  stairway  85  feet  wide  in 
tower,  and  fire-ladders  at  each 
end  of  mill;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  a  stair- 
way 45  feet  wide  in  wooden 
porch,  and  one  fire-ladder; 
doors  open  inwardly. 


Mill,  4  stories ;  the  upper  room 
is  an  attic;  the  means  of 
escape  are  stairways  3  feet 
and  4  feet  wide  in  two  tow- 
ers; doors  open  outwardly. 

Two  mills,  each  5  stories  and 
an  attic ;  means  of  escape  is  a 
stairway  4  feet  wide  in  a 
tower  in  the  centre  of  each 
mill;  there  are  also  3  fire-lad- 
ders on  the  back  side  and  2  on 
the  front  side  of  each  mill; 
doors  open  inwardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stair. 
ways  4  6-12  feet  wide,  at  each 
end  of  mill,  and  4  ladders  on 
the  outside,  connecting  with 
windows  of  each  story ;  doors 
open  outwardly. 


Mill,  5  stories  and  an  attic : 
means  of  escape  is  a  stair- 
way 4\  feet  wide  in  tower  in 
centre"of  mill.  There  are  no 
ladders  on  the  ends;  doors 
open  inwardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  .and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairw.ay 
5  feet  wide  in  tower  in  centre 
of  mill,  and  4  ladders  with 
platforms  connecting  with 
two  windows  of  each  story 
up  to  the  fourth;  the  attic 
has  only  the  stairs  in  the 
tower;  doors  open  inwardly. 
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Means  of  Escape  from  Upjnr  Stories  of  Mills — Continued. 


NA3IES  OF  PLACES  AND 
KOOMS. 


Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 
Fire  or  Panic. 


34 


45 


56 


58 


59 


66 


68 


78 


Fall  River — Con. 
Spooling,     warping 
and  slashing, 


Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 


Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 


107 


78 


21 


Spinning, . 


49 


Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 


Spinning  and  spool- 
ing. 


Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 


Spinning, . 


75 


70 


44 


34 


763 


329 


144 


389 


734 


178 


296 


308 


Two  mills,  each  5  stories  and 
an  attic;  means  of  escape  are 
a  stairway  i\  feet  wide  in 
tower  in  centre  of  each  mill, 
and  4  and  5  ladders  to-  each 
story,  excoptthe  attics,  which 
have  only  the  stairway;  doora 
open  inwardly. 


Mill,  5  stories  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
ih  feet  wide  at  each  end  of 
rnill,  and  3  ladders  with  plat- 
forms at  each  story;  doors 
open  outwardly. 


Mill,  5  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairs  4^ 
feet  wide  at  each  end  of  mill, 
and  1  ladder  in  centre;  doors 
open  outwardly. 

Mill,  5  stories  and  hasement; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
in  tower  in  centre  of  mill  and 
at  each  end ;  stairways  are  51 
feet  wide  in  tower;  those  at 
the  ends  of  the  mill  are  4| 
feet  wide;  there  are  also  4 
iron  ladders  with  platforms 
at  each  story;  doora  open 
outwardly. 

Mill,  6  stories  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  4  stair- 
ways 4  feet  and  5  feet  wide; 
2  in  towers  and  2  inside  mill; 
also  6  fire-ladders  with  hal- 
conies  at  each  story;  doora 
open  inwardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stair, 
ways  4  feet  wide  at  each  end 
of  mill,  and  4  ladders  with 
platforms  at  each  story;  doora 
open  outwardly. 


Mill,  5  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway, 
4J  feet  wide,  at  each  end  of 
mill,  and  3  ladders,  with  plat- 
forms at  each  story;  doors 
open  inwardly. 


Mill,  5  stories  and  hasement;  it 
has  a  flat  roof;  means  of  es- 
cape  are  stairway  5  feet  wide 
in  tower  and  5  flre-ladders, 
with  halconics  at  each  story; 
doors  open  inwardly. 
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Means  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  Mills — Continued. 


NAMES  OF  PLACES  AND 
KOOMS. 


No.  employed  in 
attic. 

.So 
■a  « 

11 

s  S  " 

.1- 

a  == 
"  a 

o  a 

45 

- 

255 

- 

124 

437 

- 

22 

140 

- 

40 

361 

- 

74 

361 

27 

- 

201 

22 

- 

204 

65 

- 

398 

Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 
Fire  or  Tanic. 


91 


«n 


97 


102 


104 


108 


108 


111 


Fall  River — Con. 
Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 


Spooling,  warping, 
spinning  and  dress- 
ing. 


Spinning, . 


Spinning, . 


Spinning,     spooling 
and  dressing, 


Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing. 


Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 


Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 


Mill,  6  etories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways at  each  end  of  mill, 
and  4  ladders,  -witli  platforms 
at  each  story;  doors  open 
inwardly. 


Mill,  5  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  etair- 
waj-8  65  feet  wide  in  each  of 
two  towers  and  4  stationary 
ladders,  with  platforms  at 
each  story;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 


Mill,  5  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  2  inches  wide  in  tower 
in  centre  of  mill  and  4  lad- 
ders, with  platforms  at  each 
story ;  doors  open  inwardly. 


Mill,  5  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  arc  stairways 
at  each  end  of  mill  and  3  lad- 
ders, with  platforms  at  each 
story;  stairways  4  feet  wide; 
doors  open  outwardly. 


Mill,  5  stories  and  hasement, 
with  flat  roof;  means  of  es- 
cape are  stairwaj's  4  foot  25 
inches  wide  at  each  end  and 
4  ladders,  with  platforms  at 
each  story;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 


Mill,  6  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways 4^  feet  wide  at  each 
end  of  mill  and  two  ladders, 
with  platforms  at  each  story; 
doors  open  inwardly. 

Mill,  6  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
41  feet  wide  at  each  end  of 
mill,  and  2  ladders,  with  plat- 
forms at  each  storj';  doors 
open  outwardly. 

Mill,  5  stories  and  an  attic-; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways 4J  feet  and  SJ  feet  wide, 
in  two  towers,  and  S  station- 
ary ladders,  with  platforms 
at  each  story;  doors  open 
inwardly. 
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Means  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  Mills — Continued. 


113 


116 


120 


121 


129 


137 


139 


NAMES  OF  PLACES  AND 
KOOilS. 


Fall  River — Con, 
Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 


Spinning, . 


Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 


Spinning, . 


Engraving,    folding 
and  drying,  . 


Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 


Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing. 


a  6 


47 


17 


117 


°  s  . 
0.2.0 

B  ^  B 

^  S  a 


26 


45 


68 


44 


3  = 


386 


295 


129 


389 


5C0 


378 


789 


Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 
Fire  or  Panic. 


Mill,  5  Btories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  cscnpe  are  stair- 
ways  4.^  feet  wiJe,  at  each 
end  of  mill,  and  5  ladders, 
■with  platforms  at  each  story 
except  the  attic;  doors  open 
outwardly. 


Mill,  5  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escipe  are  stair, 
ways  4  feet  2  inches  wide,  at 
each  end  of  mill,  and  3  lad- 
ders, with  platforms  at  caeh 
story ;  doors  open  outwardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways 3J  feet  wide,  at  each 
end  of  mill,  and  ladders  on 
each  side  and  one  at  the  north 
end;  doors  open  outwardly. 


Mill,  5  stories  and  hasement; 
flat  roof ;  means  of  escape  are 
stairways  4j  feet  wide,  at 
each  end  of  mill,  and  2  lad- 
ders extending  to  the  upper 
story,  with  platforms  at  each; 
3  to  the  fourth  story,  and  4  to 
the  third;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 

Mill,  4  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
stairways  7  feet  wide,  in 
tower  and  ends  of  mill,  and 
ladders,  with  platforms  at 
each  story;  some  doors  open 
inwardly  and  some  out- 
wardly. 


Mill,  5  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  3  stair, 
ways,  each  4  feet  wide,  and  4 
ladders,  with  platforms  at 
each  story;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 


Two  mills,  each  5  stories  and 
an  attic;  means  of  escape  are 
— No.  1  mill,  stairways  in 
tower,  in  centre  and  each  end 
of  mill;  No.  2,  stairway  in 
tower  in  centre  of  mill ;  stair- 
ways 5  feet  wide  in  each 
tower;  those  at  the  ends  of 
the  mill  are  3  feet  wide ;  there 
are  also  4  ladders  running  to 
the  fifth  story  on  each  mill, 
with  platforms  at  each  story; 
doors  open  outwardly. 
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143 


144 


165 


170 


191 


192 


193 


194 


195 


NAMES  OF  PLACES  AND 
ROOMS. 


Fall  River—  Con. 

Spinning,  spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 
ing, 


Spinning,  spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 
ing, 


Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 


Spooling  and  dress- 
ing. 


Spooling,     wai'ping 
and  dressing, 


Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 


Spinning, . 


Spinning  and  spool- 
ing, 


13 


20 


14 


21 


%  § 


49 


29 


25 


29 


242 


150 


152 


91 


220 


118 


257 


165 


80 


Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 
Fire  or  Panic. 


Mill,  5  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
stairways  4-2  feet  wide  at  each 
end  of  mill;  and  ladders  with, 
platforms,  each  connecting 
with  three  windows  in  every 
story ;  doors  open  outwardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  and  a  basement; 
stairways  at  each  end  of  mill, 
and  two  outside  ladders  to 
every  room;  width  of  stair- 
ways, 3  feet  10  inches;  doors 
open  outwardly. 


Mill,  4  stories ;  one-half  with 
flat  roof;  means  of  escape 
are  2  stairways,  each  5  feet  4 
inches  wide,  and  2  ladders, 
with  platforms  at  each  story; 
doors  open  outwardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  one  stair- 
way 4|  feet  wide,  and  3  lad- 
ders extending  to  the  roof, 
with  platforms;  doors  open 
inwardly. 


Mill,  5  stories  and  an  attic; 
stairway  in  centre  of  mill,  4 
feet  5  inches  wide;  ladders 
with  platforms  on  both  sides 
and  on  one  end  of  mill;  doors 
open  inwardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  2  stair- 
ways 4  feet  wide,  and  2  lad- 
ders extending  to  the  fourth 
story ;  doors  open  inwardly. 

Mill,  5  stories  and  abasement; 
stairways  5  feet  wide  at  each 
end  of  mill,  and  5  ladders, 
with  platforms  at  each  story; 
doors  open  outwardly. 

Nearly  all  the  help  work  on  the 
ground  floor;  ladders  with 
platforms  at  windows  of  all 
the  buildings,  and  a  number 
of  doors  to  each  room ;  doors 
open  inwardly. 

Mill,  4  storieg  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  3  stair, 
ways,  2  feet  9  inches  wide; 
doors  open  inwardly. 
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NAMES  OF  PI- ACES  AND 

C 

•2  §    . 

il-s 

Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 

1 

KOOMS. 

a  J 

S  -g    5 

13 

Fire  or  Panic. 

8 

c  ^   « 

■3   1 

o 

l'^ 

=   &§ 

^- 

Fall  River — Con. 

196 

Spinning, . 

_ 

18 

219 

Mill,  5  stories,  with  flat  roof; 

means  of  escape  are  stairway 

5  feet  wide,  in  tower  in  centre 

of  mill,   and   4    fire-ladders, 

with  platforms  at  each  story; 

doors  open  inwardly. 

197 

Finishing, 

- 

13 

34 

Mill,  2  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  an  out- 
side  stairway    5    feet    wide, 

198 

Spinning,    spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 

and one  lire-ladder,  with  bal- 
cony; doors  open  inwardly. 

ing. 

35 

— 

204 

Mill,  4  stories    and    an  attic; 

O  ' 

stairway  4  feet  9  inches  wide, 
at  each  end  of  the  mill ;  5  lad- 
ders,  extendinsr  to  the  fourth 
Btorj',  with  plulforms;  doors 

Farnumsville. 

open  inwardly. 

206 

Spinning  and  spool- 

ing. 

17 

_ 

70 

Mill,  4  stories   and    an    attic; 

O  ' 

means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  wide,  in  tower,  and  an 
iron  ladder  at  one  end  of  the 
mill;  doors  open  inwardly. 

224 

Spinning  and  spool- 

ing. 

10 

— 

114 

Mill,   3   stories   and  an   attic; 

means  of  escape  are  one  stair- 
way 3i  feet  wide,  and  ladders 
to  each  story;  part  of  the 
doors  open  inwardly  and  part 
outwardly. 

FiTCHBURG. 

218 

Spinning, . 

6 

_ 

68 

Mill,  3   stories  and    an   attic; 

means  of  escape  are  one  stair- 

waj'  5  feet  wide,  and  one  lad- 

der, with  platforms  at  each 

Florence. 

story ;  doors  open  inwardly. 

35 

Spinning  and  spool- 

ing, 

25 

_ 

100 

Mill,  3    stories  and    an   attic; 

means  of  escape  are  a  stair- 
way 5  feet  wide  in  tower  on 
front  of  mill,  and  iron  ladders 

GiLBERTVILLE. 

in  rear  of  mill,  with  platforms 

145 

Spinning,    spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 

at each  story;  doors  open 
outwardly. 

ing. 

22 

11 

422 

Three  mills.    Nos.  1  and  2  are 

4  stories  and  an  attic :  No.  3, 

6  stories  with  flat  roof;  means 

of  escape  are  stairways  5  feet 

and  6  feet  wide  in  tower  in 

each  mill,  and  2  ladders  on 

each  mill,  with  platforms  at 

each  story;  doors  open  out- 

Grafton. 

wardly. 

33 

Spinning,     spooling 

and  v/arping, 

23 

— 

167 

Mill,   3    stories   and    an    attic; 

means  of  escape  are  stairways 

3^  feet  and  61  feet  wide  in 

towers,  and  4  ladders  extend- 

' 

ing  to  the  third  story,  and  one 

ladder  extending  to  the  attic; 

each  with  platforms  at    each 

story ;  doors  open  outwardly. 

2J 
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99 


159 


12 


148 


39 


NAMES  OE  PLACES  AND 
BOOMS. 


229 


31 


Grafton — Con. 
Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 


Great  Bakkington. 

Spinning,     spooling 
and  warping, 


Spinning, . 


Griswoldville. 

Spinning,     spooling 
and  warping. 


Hatdenville. 

Spinning,  spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 
ing, 


Hinsdale. 

Spinning, . 


HOLYOKE. 

Warping,     dressing 
and  bui'ling, . 


26 


18 


.  a 

«    a 
-I 


Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 
Fire  or  Panic. 


22 


64 


125  Mill,  3  Btories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  Btair- 
ways  5.|  feet  wide,  and  4  out- 
side ladders,  -with  platforms 
at  each  Btory ;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 
I  I 

3   i      128   i  Three  mills,— Nos.  1  and  3,  2 
I  stories  and  an   .ittic ;  No.  2, 

>  '     3  stories  with  flat  roof.     No. 

1  mill  has  2  stairways,  each 
3  feet  2  inches  wide ;  Nos.  2 
and  3  have  one  str.irway  each, 
one  3  fact  8  inches,  and  the 
other  4  feet  wide,  and  sta- 
tionarj'  iron  ladders  to  each 
story ;  doors  open  inwardly. 


40 


Spooling,      warping 
and  dressing. 


21 


12 


21 


183 


206 


163 


78 


110 


249 


1,246 


Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
5  feet  wide  and  stationary 
iron  ladders  with  platforms  at 
each  story;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 

Two  mills,  one  2  stories  and 
the  other  S,  with  flat  roofs ; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
3|  feet  wide  and  ladders  with 
platforms  at  each  story.  AH 
doors  open  outwardly  except 
those  of  the  lower  stories. 

Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  arc  stairway 
5  feet  wide  in  tower  in  front 
of  mill,  and  ladders  in  rear 
extending  to  the  fourth  story ; 
doors  open  inwardly. 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
5  feet  wide  in  tower  at  c-.id  of 
mill,  and  an  inside  stairway 
at  the  other  end  extending  up 
three  stories ;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 

Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  one  stair- 
way in  tower  at  one  end  of 
mill  and  an  inside  stairway 
at  the  other  end.  Width  of 
stah-way  in  tower,  4i  feet;  in 
mill,  33  feet;  there  is  one  lad- 
der with  platforms  in  centre 
of  north  side;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 

Mills,  5  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  double 
stairways  7  feet  wide  in 
towers,  and  huldcrs  with 
platforms  on  every  quarter 
of  the  mill;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 
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NAMES  OF  PLACES  AND 
ROOMS. 


149 

IIOLYOKE — Con. 

Spinning, , 

(i(i 

150 

Spinning,     dressing 
and  warping, 

46 

152 

Beaming, 

12 

157 

Spinning, . 

36 

230 

Spinning, . 

8 

234 

Spinning, . 

- 

235 

Preparation, 

2 

62 

IIOLDEN. 

Spinning, . 

2 

41 

Indian  Orchakd. 
Spinning, . 

37 

10 


32 


524 


500 


54 


272 


184 


97 


89 


29 


660 


Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 
Fire  or  Panic 


Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  double 
stairways  5  feet  wide  in  tower, 
and  fire-ladders  with  plat- 
forms every  one  hundred  feet; 
doors  open  outwardly. 

Mill,  5  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
way 5  feet  wide  in  tower,  and 
ladders  with  platforms  at 
each  end  of  mill ;  doors  open 
outwardly. 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  is  by  stair- 
way 4  feet  wide  in  tower; 
doors  open  inwardly. 

Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4.J  feet  wide  in  tower  in  centre 
of  mill,  and  ladders  with 
platforms  at  each  end;  doors 
open  inwardly. 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
moans  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  wide  in  tower  on  front 
of  mill,  and  one  ladder  with 
platforms  on  the  opposite 
side;  doors  open  inwardly. 

Mill,  3  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  arc  one  (ire- 
laddcr  at  each  side  of  mill, 
and  an  inside  stairway  4  feet 
wide;  doors  open  inwardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways in  centre  and  one  end 
of  mill,  100  feet  apart;  there 
is  a  2.^story  building  and  a 
1-story  building  at  the  other 
end  of  mill,  giving  14  feet 
from  upper  story  to  roof, 
and  a  shorter  distance  to  the 
ground;  doors  open  inward- 
ly- 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic ;  two 
means  of  escape, — by  stairs 
and  doors  in  two  stories,  and 
one  in  the  attic;  width  of 
stairs,  3  feet;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 

Two  mills, — No.  1,  4 stories  and 
an  attic ;  No.  2, 3  stories,  with 
flat  roof;  meansof  escape  are 
stairways  6  feet,  and  6  feet  2 
inches  wide,  and  ladders  with 
platforms  on  the  sides  and 
ends  of  mills;  doors  open 
outwardly. 
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42 


43 


28 


47 


49 


82 


82 


82 


NAMES  OF  PLACES  AOT) 
ROOMS. 


Ipswich. 

Spinning, . 


Spinning, . 


Lawrence, 

Spinning  and  spool- 
ing. 


Spooling  and  warp- 
ing, 


Spinning  and  twist- 
ing. 


Spooling,      wai-ping 
and  dressing, 


Packing,  engraving, 
folding  an"d  shear- 
ing, 


Spinning, . 


109 


45 


185 


186 


537 


"  a 

6    a 

s.  >^ 


163 


35 


866 


190 


111 


1,886 


680 


1,526 


Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 
Fire  or  Panic. 


Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  arc  stairs, 
5i  to  6  feet  wide,  and  ladders 
■with  platforms  in  front  and 
rear  of  mill;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
cardinfj-roora  on  the  ground 
floor  has  three  doors;  the 
next  room,  two  doors ;  and 
the  attic,  one  door  and  a  win- 
dow, by  which  help  can  get 
on  the  roof  of  a  one-story 
building;  width  of  stairs,  3 
feet  9  inches;  doors  swing 
both  ways. 

Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  2  stair- 
ways 6  feet  wide,  and  3  iron 
ladders,  with  platforms,  on 
each  side  of  mill ;  doors  open 
inwardly. 

Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways 5  feet  wide,  in  tower, 
and  ladders,  with  platforms 
at  each  story;  doors  open 
outwardly. 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways 5  feet  wide,  at  each  end 
of  mill,  and  5  iron  ladders, 
with  platforms;  doors  open 
outwardly. 

Mill,  7  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stair, 
ways,  in  three  towers,  and 
inside  stairways  at  each  end 
of  mill;  also,  5  fire-ladders 
on  the  front,  with  platforms, 
— each  ladder  being  adjacent 
to  2  windows  of  each  story, — 
and  ladders,  with  platforms, 
at  ends  and  back  of  mill,  at 
convenient  distances;  width 
of  stairs,  6  feet;  doors  open 
outwardly. 

Mills,  2  and  3  stories  high,  with 
flat  roofs;  means  of  escape 
are  ladders,  with  platforms  at 
each  story,  and  stairwaj's  4 
feet  wide. 

Mill,  4  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  inside 
stairways  6  feet  wide  and 
ladders,  with  platforms  at 
each  story;  there  are  no 
doors  except  on  the  first 
floor,  where  they  open  in- 
wardly. 
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NAMES  OF  PLACES  ANP 
EOOMS. 


c   o 
c.  £  .2 


Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 
Fire  or  Panic. 


85 


130 


131 


171 


174 


178 


11 


La-syeence — Con. 
Spooling,      warping 
and  dressing, 


Dressin2 


Spinning  and  card 
ing, 


131 


Spinning  and  dress 


Finishing, 


Spinning, . 

Lowell 
Spinning, . 


Spinning, . 


19 


18 


31 


150 


36 


36 


38 


591 


538 


1,097 


1,705 


98 


77 


419 


146 


Mill,  5  etories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
4  feet  3  inches  wide  at  each 
end  of  mill,  and  4  lad- 
ders, with  platforms  at  each 
story ;  doors  open  outwardly. 

Mill,  5  stories  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  arc  stairway 
5fectwide  in  tower  on  front 
of  mill,  and  two  laiUlers,  with 
platforms  on  the  bark  of  mill; 
doors  open  outwardly. 

Three  mills,  with  French  roofs ; 
they  are  connected,  and  oper- 
atives can  pass  from  one  mill 
to  the  other,  throuch  2  sets 
of  iron  doorway  s,  to  the  porch 
in  either  mill ;  there  is  1  stair- 
way 6  feet  wide  in  tower  on 
the  front  of  each  mill ;  for  the 
three  mills  there  are  also  19 
ladders,  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, with  platforms ;  doors 
open  outwardly. 

Three  mills,  each  7  stories, 
attic,  and  basement;  and  one 
mill,  3  stories  with  flat  roof; 
the  attics  are  not  used  for 
machinerjs  and  no  one  works 
in  them ;  means  of  escape  are 
stairways  5  feet  and  5  feet  6 
inches  wide;  also  stationary 
iron  ladders,  one  to  every  100 
horizontal  feet;  doors  open 
outwardly. 

Mill,  2  stories  and  a  basement; 
flat  roof;  means  of  escape  is 
one  stairway  5  feet  wide; 
doors  open  inwardly. 


Mill,  2  stories  with  flat  roof; 
stairs  5  feet  wide;  doors  open 
outwardly. 

Mill,  5  stories  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  2  or  more 
stairways  in  each  building, 
also  fire-ladders,  with  plat- 
forms, all  around  the  mills; 
doors  open  outwardly ;  stair- 
ways 'i  feet  10  inches  wide. 


Two  mills, — one  4  stories  and 
an  attic,  and  the  other  3 
stories  and  an  attic ;  means  of 
escape  are  a  stairway  in  one 
mill  and  a  stairway  and  lad- 
der in  the  other;  width  of 
stairways  5  feet;  doors  open 
inwardly. 
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Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 
Fire  or  Tanic. 


14 


36 


48 


50 


61 


55 


60 


62 


67 


Lowell — Con. 

Preparation, 


Spinning,  spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 
ing, 


Si^inning  and  spool- 
ing, 


Spinning, . 


Spinning, , 


Spinning, . 


Spinning,  spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 
ing. 


Preparation, 


Spooling,      warping 
and  dressing. 


SO 


130 


126 


14 


38 


106 


103 


54 


10 


1,317 


895 


1,286 


15* 


890 


1,231 


743 


66 


Two  mills,  one  5  stories  and  an 
an  attic  and  one  5  storiis  with 
flat  roof;  ncanscf  rsc:n>eare 
Btairwaj-s  5  feet  wide  and  lad- 
ders with  pla'.foinis  !.t  both 
sides  and  ends  of  mills;  doors 
Bwing  l>otb  ways. 


Three  mills,  each  5  stories  and 
an  attic;  means  of  csc;ipoare 
stairways  5  feet  wide,  i;i  tow- 
ers, to  each  mill,  and  ladders 
at  Ijoth  ends  and  sides  of 
mills,  with  platforms  at  each 
story ;  doors  open  inwardly. 

Mills,  5  stories  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways 5  feet  3  inches  wide  ia 
towers,  and  S3  fire-ladders 
with  platforms  at  each  story; 
doors  swing  both  ways. 

Mill,  3  stories  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
3i^  feet  wide  and  an  outside 
fire-ladder;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 

Mills,  5  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways 5  feet  and  6  feet  wide 
in  towers,  and  ladders  with 
platforms  at  both  sides  and 
ends  of  mills;  doors  open 
outwardly. 

Mill,  5  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways 4.2  feet  and  5A  feel  wide 
in  toAvers,  and  ladders  with 
platforms  at  both  sides  and 
ends  of  mill ;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 


Mill,  C  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
4  feet  and  5  feet  6  inches 
wide,  in  towers;  also,  lad- 
ders, with  platforms  at  each 
story ;  doors  open  outwardly. 

Three  mills;  each  5  stories  and 
an  attic ;  means  of  escape  are 
stairways  3,^  feet  and  6  feet 
wide,  in  towers  in  each  mill; 
also,  ladders,  with  platforms, 
at  both  sides  and  ends  of 
mills ;  doors  open  outwardly. 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  2  stair- 
ways, each  6  feet  wide;  doors 
open  iuwardly. 
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Lowell — Con. 

180 

Spiunini?, . 

7 

29 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
4.^  feet  wide;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 

181 

Spnoling  and  wavp- 

ina:. 

_ 

16 

68 

Mill,  3  stories,  with  flat  roof; 

***OJ 

stairways  4  feet  wide  are  the 
the  means  of  escape;  doors 
open  outwardly. 

182 

Spinning, . 

16 

181 

Mill,  5  stories,  wilh  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
5  feet  wide,  and  lire-ladders 
on  outside  of  mill ;  doors  open 
outwardly. 

183 

Spinning, . 

10 

65 

Mill,  4  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
stairways  5  feet  wide,  in 
porch  in  front  of  mill,  and 
stationary  iron  ladders,  with 
platforms,  in  rear;  doors 
open  outwardly. 

184 

Spinning, . 

.Si 

71 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stair, 
ways  5  feet  wide,  on  each 
side  of  mill;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 

185 

Spinning, . 

- 

12 

29 

Mill,  3  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways 2  feet  9  inches  wide; 
doors  open  outwardly. 

186 

Spinning  and  spool- 

injr. 

20 

_ 

97 

Mill,  2  stories    and   an    attic; 

c' 

means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways 4  feet  wide ;  some  doors 
open  inwardly,  and  some  out- 
wardly. 

187 

Spooling, . 

4 

_ 

25 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic;  2 

straight  flights  of  stairs  are 

the  means  of  escape;   doors 

open  outwardly. 

188 

Spinning, . 

7 

— 

52 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways 3  feet  wide ;  doors  open 
inwardly. 

189 

Spinning, . 

10 

_ 

52 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic;  the 

means  of  escape  are  stairways 

5  feet  and  6  feet  wide;   also 

outside  ladders;   doors  open 

inwardly. 

190 

SjMnning, . 

14 

105 

Mill,  5  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
8  feet  wide  in  tower ;  also  lad- 
ders with  platforms  at  each 
story;  part  of  the  doors  open 
inwardly,  and  part  outward- 
ly- 
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Lowell — Con. 

199 

Spinning, . 

_ 

27 

104 

Mill,  4  Btories,  -with  flat  roof; 

meansof  escape  are  stairways 

5  feet  wide;  doors  swing  both 

Methuen. 

ways. 

61 

Spinning  and  dress- 
ing and  jirte  pre- 

paring, . 

33 

30 

544 

Two  mills,— one  mill  5  stories 

and  an  attic ;  the  other,  5  sto- 

ries, with  flat  roof;  means  of 

escape  are   stairways  5  feet 

and  0  feet  wide,  in  towers,  and 

3  iron  ladders,  with  platforms 

at  each  story ;  doors  open  in- 

wardly. 

179 

Spinning, . 

MiDDLEBOROUGH. 

9 

209 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  2  stair- 
ways 4.1  feet  and  5  feet  wide, 
also  two  flre-ladders;  doors 
open  inwardly. 

105 

Spinning, . 

16 

_ 

109 

Mill,   2    stories    and    an  attic; 

there  are  stairways  at  each 

end  of  mill  4  to  4^"feet  wide. 

also  ladders,  with  platforms 

at  each  story ;  doors  open  in- 

wardly. 

]\IlLLBURT. 

18 

Spinning, . 

12 

_ 

97 

Mill,  3   stories  and    an   attic; 

meansof  escape  arestairways 

4  feet  wide  in  tower ;  also  lire- 

ladders,    with    platforms    at 

each  story;    doors  open  in- 

wardly. 

124 

Spinning,     spooling 

and  dressing, 

24 

70 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
stairways4  feet  wide  in  tower, 
and  2  stationary  ladders  with 
platforms;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 

134 

Spooling,     warping 

and  dressino-. 

6 

_ 

53 

Mill,  4   stories  and   an   attic; 

o' 

means  of  escape  are  stairways 
2.^  feet  and  4  feet  wide  in  front 
and  rear  of  mill,  and  ladders 
with  platforms  at  each  story; 
doors  open  inwardly. 

202 

Spinning, . 

9 

92 

Mill,  4  stories  with  flat  roof; 
meansof  escape  is  a  stairway 
4  feet  wide  in  tower ;  also  one 
ladder  with  platforms,  and  a 
supply  of  portable  ladders  30 
and  40  feet  long;  doors  open 
outwardly. 

205 

Spinning  and  spool- 

ino". 

15 

_ 

87 

Mill,   2    stories  and    an   attic; 

^"o» 

means  of  escape  are  stairway 
3  feet  9  inches  wide  in  tower, 
and  one  stationary  ladder; 
doors  open  outwardly. 
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^^AMES  OF  PLACES  AND 
KOOJIS. 


1  = 


.  a 


Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 
Fire  or  Tanic. 


211 


216 


217 


220 


221 


226 


138 


72 


92 


MiLLBURY — Con. 
Si^ooling,     warping 
and  dressing. 


Spinning, . 


Spinning, . 


Spinning, . 


Spinning  and  spool- 


ing. 


Spinning  and  spool- 
ing. 


Needhajh. 
Spinning, . 


New  Bedford. 

Spinning, . 


Spinning,  spooling, 
warj)iug  and  dress- 
ing, 


117  Spinning,  spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 
ing, 


9 

- 

25 

- 

10 

95 

5 

- 

169 

0 

- 

7i 

7 

- 

46 

9 

- 

70 

13 

- 

111 

- 

130 

531 

170 

- 

1,526 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  2  stair- 
ways each  5  feet  wide,  and  2 
ladders  with  platforms;  doors 
open  outwardly. 

Mill,  4  stories  with  flat  roof; 
meansof  escape  are  stairways 
4  feet  wide  in  front  and  rear 
of  mill,  and  ladders  with  plat- 
forms at  each  story;  doors 
swing  both  ways. 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  wide  in  tower,  and  2 
ladders  with  platforms;  doors 
open  inwardly. 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
way 3.T  feet  wide  in  tower, 
and 2  fire-ladders;  doors  open 
inwardly. 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
moans  of  e?capc  is  a  stairway 
Z\  feet  wide;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
stairway  4  feet  3  Inches  wide 
in  tower,  and  2  ladders  with 
platforms  at  each  story;  doors 
open  outwardly. 

Mill  2  stories;  there  is  one 
stairway  4  feet  wide;  nearly 
all  the  help  work  on  the 
ground  floor;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  2  stair- 
ways, each  4  feet  wide,  and 
3  nre-ladders;  doors  open 
outwardly. 

Mill,  4  stories  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways 4  and  6  feet  wide  in 
towers  in  front  and  rear  of 
mill,  and  4  ladders  with  plat- 
forms at  each  story;  doors 
open  outwardly  in  front 
tower  and  inwardly  in  back. 

Four  mills,  each  4  stories  and 
an  attic ;  means  of  escape  are 
stairways  4  feet  wide  in  tow- 
ers, and  fire-ladders  with  plat- 
forms  on  sides  and  ends  of 
miUs;    doors    open    inward- 
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Newburyport. 

10 

Spinning,    spooling', 
warping  and  clress- 

* 

iusT, 

29 

239 

Mill,  4  stories    and   an    attic; 

*"0' 

means  of  iscape  are  2  stair- 
ways, each  5i  feit  wide,  and 
4  fire-ladders;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 

44 

Spooling,     warping 

and  dressing, 

22 

_ 

242 

Mill,  4  stories    and    an    attic; 

means  of  escape  are  stairway 
5  feet  wide  in  tower  in  centre 
of  mill,  and  ladders  at  each 
end  with  platforms  at  each 
story ;  doors  open  outwardly. 

76 

Spooling,     warping 

and  dressing, 

30 

— 

319 

Mill,  4  stories   and    an    attic; 

O' 

means  of  escape  are  2  stair- 
ways 4  feet  and  5  feet  wide, 
in  towers;  also,  2  fire-escape 
ladders  to  each  story;  doors 

84 

Spinning,    spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 

open  inwardly. 

ins:. 

28 

_ 

228 

Mill,  3  stories    and    .in    attic; 

i*j.Q, 

stairway  5  feet  wide  in  tow- 
er in  centre  of  mill,  and  six 
ladders,  with  platforms ;  2  on 
each  side  and  1  on  each  end 
of  mill;  doors  are  double; 
one-half  opens  in  and  one- 
half  out. 

Newton. 

239 

Sjiinning, . 

_ 

12 

132 

Mill,    4   stories,    with   French 

« 

roof;    means    of   escape   are 

stairway    4J    feet    wide,    in 

tower,   and   2    ladders,   with 

platforms  at  each  story;  doors 

73 

Spinning,     spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 

open inwardly. 

ing. 

29 

_ 

181 

Mill,  3  stories   and    an    attic; 

' 

meano  of  escape  is  str.irway 
43  feet  wide;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 

North  Andover. 

75 

Spinning,. 

_ 

3 

67 

Mill,  4  stories,  with  flat  roof; 

means  of  escape  are  stairway 

in  tower  in  front  of  mill  and 

2   fire-ladders,— one  on  each 

side;   width   of  stairway,  4| 

feet;  doors  open  outwardly. 

175 

Dressing, . 

3 

104 

Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
stairway  4.V  feet  wide,  in 
tower,  and 'iron  ladders  at 
each  story;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 

177 

Spinning  and  drying, 

3 

75 

Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  2  stair- 
way-, each  4  feet  wide,  and  1 
stationary  iron  ladder;  doors 
open  outwardly,  except  the 
one  in  the  attic,  which  opens 
inwardly. 
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3 

ij 

a 

23 

"A 

•a 

S, 

>> 

Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 
Fire  or  Tanic 


243 


213 


222 


123 
123 


219 


164 


231 


Norfolk. 
Spinning, . 


NORTHBRIDGE. 

Spinning,  spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 
in  f** 


Spinning  and  spool- 
ing, 


North  Chelmsford 

Spinning, . 


Oakdale,  . 

Spinning,  spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 
ing. 


Spinning,     spooling 
and  warping, 


PiTTSFIELD. 

Spinning, . 


Spinning, , 


13 


11 


- 

95 

42 

180 

13 

62 

38 

73 

- 

77 

35 

93 

- 

47 

14 

130 

- 

147 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escnpe  are  stair- 
ways 3  feet  7  inches  wide, 
and  fire-laildors,  with  plat- 
forms at  each  story ;  some 
doors  open  inwardly  and 
some  outwardly. 


Mill,  5  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  wide  in  tower,  and  1 
ladder,  with  platforms  at  each 
Btory ;  doors  open  inwardly. 


Three-story  huikling,  hut  have 
no  machinery  above  the 
second  story ;  moans  of  escape 
are  3  stairways  each  4  feet 
wide,  one  in  centre  and  one  at 
each  end  of  mill;  doors  open 
inwardly. 


Mill,  2  stories  and  basement; 
stairway  4^  feet  wide  in 
tower;  can  escape  in  case  of 
fire  from  windows  in  every 
room,  as  one  side  of  each 
room  is  on  the  ground;  doors 
open  inwardly. 

This  mill  is  all  on  *,he  ground 
floor,  and  has  four  outside 
doors  as  means  of  escape; 
doors  open  inwardly. 

Mill,  4  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  wide  in  tower,  and  1 
ladder  on  each  side  of  mill, 
with  platforms;  doors  open 
inwardly. 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
3j  feet  wide  in  tower,  and  1 
fire-iadder;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 


Mill,  4  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  arc  stairwaj'S 
33  feet  wide,  and  1  ladder, 
with  platforms  covering  two 
windows  in  every  story; 
doors  open  inwardly. 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  arc  stairway 
h\  feet  wide  at  one  end  of  mill, 
and  2  ladders  on  each  side, 
with  platforms ;  also  scuttle 
with  ladder  running  over 
roof;  doors  open  inwardly. 
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S    bl  =: 

Fire  or  Tanic. 

g 

o    g.c. 

1  & 

e 

6    « 

1- 

6    o. 

o 

i^, 

^ 

PiTTSFIELD — Con. 

232 

Spinning, . 

- 

9 

142 

Mill,  3  stories,   with  flat  roof; 

means  of  escape  arc  stairway 

4  feet  wide  in  tower,  and  lad- 

ders, with  platforms  at  each 

story ;  doors  open  inwardly. 

Plyjiouth. 

77 

Preparation,      . 

19 

27 

Mill,  1  story  and  an  attic ;  means 
of  escape  are  doors  and  win- 
dows ;  width  of  stairs,  4  feet. 

89 

Spinning, . 

16 

34 

Mill,  2    stories    and   an  attic; 

means  of  escape  are  3  stair- 

ways abont  7  feet  wide,  and 

ladders,  with  platforms ;  2  lad- 

ders run  over  the  roof;  doors 

open  inwardly. 

96 

Preparation, 

_ 

40 

92 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic,  but 

the  attic  is  seldom  nsed;  no 

one  works  in  it  continuously; 

stairway  4  feet  wide  in  tower 

in  centreof  mill,  and  stairway 

inside  mill   at  the  west  end; 

doors  open  inwardly. 

240 

Spinning, . 

9 

47 

Mill,  2  stories,  with  flat  roof; 

means  of  escape  arc  stairway 

in  tower  on  front,  and  stair- 

Salem. 

way  at  back  of  mill;   also  2 

69 

Spooling,     warping, 
slashing  and  web- 
drawing  ;    frame - 

ladders  without  platforms; 
doors  open  inwardly. 

spinning. 

160 

68 

1,349 

Three  mills.    Nos.  1  and  2  have 

4  stories  and  an  attic;  No.  3 

has  3  stories,  with  flat  roof ; 

means  of  escape  are  7  stair- 

ways, S  ladders  and  5  bridges ; 

width  of  stairways  from  4| 

feet  to   5  feet  9  "inches;   all 

doors  open  outwardly;   lad- 

'     ders  on  ends  of  each  mill. 

Shattuckville. 

238 

Spinning, . 

_ 

6 

56 

Mill,  3  stories,  with  flat  roof; 

means  of  escape  are  one  out- 

side temporary   stairway,  4| 

feet  wide   at  bottom,  and  3^ 

feet  at  top;   doors  open  in- 

SniRLEY. 

wardly. 

86 

Spinning  and  spool- 

ing, 

28 

_ 

106 

Mill,   2    stories    and    an   attic; 

O  ' 

means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  wide  in  tower  in  centre 
of  mill,  and  2  fire-ladders; 
doors  open  inwardly. 

South  Adams. 

228 

Spinning, . 

15 

_ 

144 

Mill,  3   stories  and    an    attic; 

moans  of  escape   are  2  stair- 

ways, extending  to  the  third 

*     story,  and   one  to  the  attic; 

also   one    ladder,   with  plat- 

foi'ms  at  every  story ;  doors 

open  inwardly. 
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NAMES  OF  PLACES  AND 
ROOMS. 


Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 
Fire  or  Panic. 


228 


37 


37 


37 


S.  Adams — Con. 
Dressins:,  . 


SOUTHBRIDGE. 

Spinning  and  spool- 
ing, 


1 
32 


215 


Spinning, , 


Spooling  and  warp- 


inS> 


Drying  and  printing, 


South  Hadlet. 
Spinning, . 

Spinning  and  dress- 


SOUTH  FlTCHBURG. 

Spooling  and  warp- 
ing, 


30 


22 


34 


26 


50 


54  Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
stairway  4  feet  wide,  In  tow- 
er ;  one  ladder  runs  over  the 
roof;  doors  open  inwardly  in 
the  attic ;  outwardly  in  other 
rooms. 


220  Mill,  4  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
5  feet  wide,  in  tower,  .and  one 
ladder,  with  platforms  at  each 
story ;  doors  open  outwardly. 


258  Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
2  feet  10  inches  and  4  feet  2 
inches  wide,  in  towers  at 
each  end  of  mill,  and  one 
stairway  5  feet  4  inches 
wide  on  side  of  L ;  also  one 
firc-ladder  on  each  side  of 
main  building,  and  one  near 
tower  at  the  end ;  doors  open 
outwardly. 


94  Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
stairway  5  feet  wide  In  tow- 
er, and  fire-ladders  on  one 
side  of  mill;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 


151  Mill,  2  and  3  stories  high; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
4.\  feet  and  6  feet  wide  and 
iron  ladders  outside;  some 
doors  open  outwardly  and 
some  Inwardly. 


14  Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  is  a  stairway 

4  feet  wide;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 

355     Mill,   5    stories    and    ,an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairw.ays 

5  feet  nine  inches  wide  in 
tower,  and  2  ladders,  with 
platforms,  at  windows  in  each 
story,  and  one  ladder,  with- 
out platforms,  near  windows 
of  each  story;  doors  open 
outwardly. 

Qq  Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  a  stair, 
way  3  feet  wide  in  tower  on 
front,  and  a  stairway  inside 
on  back  of  mill,  and  4  ladders 
with  platforms;  doors  open 
outwardly. 
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Means  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  Mills — Continued. 


NAMES  OF  PLACES  AND 
KOOMS. 
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Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 
Fire  or  Panic. 


106 


26 


200 


210 


80 


109 


242 


114 


212 


223 


Sutton. 
Spinning  and  spool- 


Taunton. 
Spinning,     spooling 
and  dressing, 


Spooling  and  dress- 
ing, 


Spooling  and  dress- 
ing. 


Templeton 

Spinning, . 

TnORNDIKE. 

Spooling,      warping 
and  dressing, 


Three  Rfvers. 
Spooling  and  warp- 
ing, 


Uxbridge. 

Spinning, . 


Spinning, . 


Spinning, , 


27 


28 


14 


75 


11 


Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
3.J  feet  wide  in  tower,  also 
3  stationary  firehiddcrs  and 
a  good  supply  cf  movable 
ladders;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
stairway  4  feet  wide  in  tower, 
and  one  ladder  v.'iih  plat- 
forms ;  doors  open  outwardly. 

Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  arc  stairway 
3  feet  G  inches  v.ide  in  tower, 
and  one  ladder,  with  pl.at- 
forms  at  each  story;  doors 
open  outwardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic: 
stairs  4  feet  wide  at  e.ich  end 
of  mill,  and  fire-ladders  on 
outside  of  mill;  eome  doors 
open  inwardly  and  some  out- 
wardly. 

Mill,  4  stories ;  means  of  escape 
are  stairw.iy  4  feet  wide  in 
tower,  and  ii  ladders  without 
platforms;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 

Two  mills,  4  stories  and  an 
attic;  means  cf  escape  are 
stairways  in  towers  on  front 
of  each  mill,  and  ladder,  with 
platforms  at  one  end  cf  each 
mill;  doors  open  outwardly. 

Mill,  5  stories  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  arc  stairway 
53  feet  wide;  also  ladders^ 
with  platforms  at  every  story  • 
doors  open  inwardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
the  means  of  escape  arc  stair- 
way 4  feet  wide  i  1  tower,  and 
3  lire-ladders;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4;^  feet  wide,  and  2  fire-lad- 
ders ;  doors  open  outwardly. 


Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic;  the 
means  of  escape  arc  stairway 
4  feet  wide,  and  2  stationary 
ladders ;  doors  open  inwardly. 
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Means  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  Mills — Continued. 


NAJIES  OF  PLACES  AND 
EOOMS. 
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Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 
Fire  or  Panic. 


225 


101 


79 


145 


233 


127 


103 


169 


UxBrjDGE — Con. 
Spinning, . 


Wales. 


Sijinning, , 


Ware. 

Spinning,     spooling 
and  warping. 


Spinning, , 


Spinning, , 


Watertown. 
Spinning, . 


Webster. 
Spinning  and  dress- 
ing. 


Preparation, 


61 


16 


19 


57 


19 


29 


23 


898 


185 


116 


178 


372 


526 


Mill,  2  etoi'ies  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
3ji  feet  wide ;  every  room  but 
one  opens  on  t!ie  ground; 
doors  open  inwardly. 


Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairs  at 
each  end  of  mi!l,  and  iron 
ladder  running  from  roof  to 
ground  opposite  windows  in 
each  story ;  width  of  stairs,  3 
feet  4  inches;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 

Three  mills, — two  4  stories  and 
an  attic,  and  one  3  stories, 
with  flat  roof;  means  of  es- 
cape arc  stairways  5  feet  wide 
in  towers,  and  ladders,  with 
platforms  nt  each  story ;  doors 
open  outwardly. 


Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
5  feet  wide,  and  stationary 
ladders  with  platforms  on  out- 
side of  mill;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  arc  stairway 
4  fcc't  wide  in  porch,  and  lad- 
ders, with  platforms  at  each 
story ;  doors  open  inwardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
6  feet  wide  in  tower,  and  5 
fire-ladders, — 3  on  one  side, 
and  2  on  the  other;  doors 
open  inwardly. 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
only  3  rooms  (those  in  the 
attic)  inaccessible  from  the 
ground  without  ladders;  the 
largest  number  cmploj'cd  in 
either  of  these  rooms  is  36; 
stairs  4  feet  10  inches  wide; 
some  doors  open  inwardly 
and  some  outwardly. 


Mill,  5  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
5  feet  wide  in  two  towers, 
and  one  ladder,  with  plat- 
forms at  each  story;  doors 
open  inwardly;  fire-proof 
elevator  oiTers  means  of  es- 
cape if  the  engine  should  be 
running. 
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Means  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  3fiUs — Contiuued. 


NAMES  OF  PLACES  AND 
KOOIIS. 
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Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 
Fire  or  Panic. 


201 


141 


128 


119 


204 


70 


22 


West  Boylston. 

Spinning, . 


West  Chelmsford. 

Spinning, . 


West  Springfield. 

Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 


West  Warren. 
Spinning  and  dress- 
ing. 


WniTINSVILLE. 

Spooling,      warping 
and  dressing. 


WiNCHENDON. 

Spinning,     spooling 
and  dressing. 


Worcester. 
Spooling  and  warp- 


153 


Preparation, 
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- 
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82 

- 

244 

17 

- 

153 

26 

18 

190 

- 

7 

66 

- 

11 

42 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairs  3 
feet  1  i'.ich  wide,  and  ladders, 
with  platforms  at  each  cud  of 
mill;  all  doors  except  in  the 
attic  open  inwardly. 


Mill,  3  stories  and  a  hasetnent; 
flat  roof;  means  of  escape  are 
stairways  in  tower  in  front 
and  inside  stairway  in  rear 
of  mill;  stairways  are  3  feet 
and  5  feet  wide;  there  are 
firr-cscapo  ladders  on  outside 
of  building;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  ai'o  stairway 
4.^  feet  wide  i.i  tower,  and  2 
iron  l.".ddcrs,  with  platforms, 
in  front  of  mill,  and  1  on  each 
end;  all  doors  open  out- 
wardly except  the  one  in  the 
attic. 


Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  arc  stairways 
4  feet  7  inches  and  5  feet  wide ; 
also  fire-ladders,  with  plat- 
forms at  every  story;  part  of 
the  doors  open  outwardly  and 
part  inwardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
from  4  to  5  feet  wide  and  a 
good  supply  of  common  lad- 
ders ;  doors  open  inwardly. 


Two  mills, — one,  2  stories  and 
attic ;  and  the  other,  3  stories, 
with  flat  roof;  means  of  es- 
cape are  stairways  4.5  feet  and 
5  feet  wide,  and  iron  ladders 
to  every  room;  doors  open 
inwardly. 


Mill,  3  stories;  means  of  escape 
are  stairways  four  feet  and 
5  feet  wide,  and  one  fire-lad- 
der on  the  outside  of  build- 
ing; no  doors  except  on  the 
lower  floor;  those  open  in- 
wardly. 


Mill,  3  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape 'are  stairway 
4  feet  wide,  in  tower,  and  2 
iron  ladders,  with  platforms; 
doors  open  inwardly. 
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Means  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  Mills — Concluded. 
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Means  of  Escape  in  case  of 
Fire  or  Panic. 

Worcester — Con. 

203 

Spinning, . 

3 

23 

Mill,  4  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways 2  feet  3  inches  and  4 
feet  wide,  in  2  towers;  doors 
open  inwardly. 

207 

Spinning, . 

40 

73 

Mill,  3  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  is  one  stair- 
way 4.J  feet  wide ;  the  eleva- 
tor might  be  used  in  case  of 
fire ;  doors  open  inwardly. 

208 

Winding,  . 

- 

•30 

45 

Mill,  3  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  is  a  stairway 
3  feet  i\  inches  wide;  doors 
open  inwardly. 

214 

Spinning, .        .        . 

8 

- 

93 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
from  3  feet  to  5.^  feet  wide; 
doors  open  inwardly. 

CHAPTEE    IV. 

Does    Massachusetts    Requiee    a    System    of   Factory 
Legislation  ?  —  Eecommendations. 


Whether  the  condition  of  the  textile  manufactories  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  the  condition  of  the  operatives  employed 
in  them,  is  such  as  to  require  a  system  of  factory  legislation 
substantially  like  that  of  England,  is  a  question  that  has 
been  asked  many  times  by  legislators,  labor  commissions, 
and  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
real  or  fancied  degraded  state  of  mill  operatives,  and  the 
question  has  received  at  our  hands  the  most  careful  consider- 
ation ;  and  while  we  believe  that  the  legislature  can  and 
ought  to  do  much  in  this  direction,  we  do  not  believe  that  such 
a  factory  protective  system  as  we  have  seen  the  mother  coun- 
try build  up,  needs  to  be  inaugurated. 

There  are  many  evils  existing  among  us  that  should  be 

23 
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corrected  ;  some  gross  wrongs  which  should  be  righted  ;  and 
these  we  will  point  out.  The  facts  given  in  the  preceding 
chapter  of  this  part  fully  exhibit  some  of  them  ;  but  there 
are  others  which  exist,  and  which  to  a  deoree  were  brousfht 
out  in  Part  V.  of  the  fifth  report  of  this  bureau. 

There  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  ever  been,  that  state  of 
affairs  among  laboring  communities  in  this  state  which  ex- 
isted in  England  at  the  time  of  her  first  protective  laws,  and 
which  prompted  the  action  of  men  like  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
and  the  great  mistake  which  has  been  made  by  men  who 
have  sought  to  introduce  reforms  in  our  own  factories,  is  in 
thinking  that  what  has  proven  to  be  so  good  in  England 
should  also  be  o-ood  in. New  Ensfland,  forsretting  all  the  time 
that  the  dire  conditions  which  stimulated  Eusilish  lesrislation 
never  had  an  existence  here. 

This  statement  is  easily  to  be  proven  by  reference  to  the 
chapter  with  Miich  this  part  begins,  entitled  "Chronological 
History  of  English  Factory  Legislation,"  which  we  carefully 
prepared  and  inserted  because  nothing  of  the  kind  exists, 
and  because  so  many  interested  in  labor  movements  have  felt 
the  want  of  something  of  the  kind,  and  because  in  treating 
the  subject  at  the  head  of  this  part,  and  of  the  education 
of  children  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  such 
brief  and  concise  narrative  was  essential. 

The  horrid  condition  of  children  employed  in  English 
works  of  various  kinds  years  ago,  has  rarely  if  ever 
met  a  parallel  in  this  country;  and  still,  when  we  visit  our 
own  mills,  the  warmest  sympathy  is  awakened  at  once  for 
all,  and  especially  for  the  little  ones  we  see  travelling  about, 
and  we  are  led  to  inquire  what  the  legislature  of  a  state  caa 
do,  and  upon  this  inquiry  we  have  to  a  large  degree  satis- 
fied ourselves. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  people  to  enact  all  requisite  factory  laws,  and  of  such  a 
character  that  the  object  sought  to  be  reached  can  be  reached 
effectually. 

It  is  too  late,  after  the  state  has  said  no  man  shall  estab- 
lish a  nuisance  to  the  injury  of  his  neighbors,  or  that  all 
children  shall  attend  school,  or  that  this  person  may  vote 
and  that  one  shall  not,  or  has  said  the  many  things  in  formi 
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of  laws  which  regulate  private  business  and  protect  public 
convenience, — it  is  too  late,  after  these  things,  to  say  the 
state  can  not  step  in  and  relieve  any  portion  of  its  children, 
or  enact  laws  to  improve  their  condition,  mentally,  morally, 
socially  and  physically. 

It  is'  very  evident  that  increased  and  advanced  civilization 
brings  with  it  increased  and  advanced  legislation ;  and  that 
the  more  enlightened  the  government,  or  the  more  nearly  the 
government  approaches  the  absolute  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  people,  the  more  complicated  the  machinery  by  which 
the  government  is  administered.  And  further,  the  higher 
the  type  of  civilization  of  a  state,  the  further  out  must  she 
reach  her  arm  to  take  under  her  protection  the  waifs  of  soci- 
ety, the  depressed  in  estate,  and  the  helpless  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  the  age  is  not  far  in  the  future  when  that  state 
which  refuses  to  obey  the  demands  of  "higher  law,"  will 
indeed  be  considered  effete,  whether  a  monarchy  or  a  re- 
public. 

There  is  no  surer  reflection  of  the  growth  and  progress  of 
civilization  than  that  found  in  the  statutes  of  the  world. 
The  enactments  of  the  legislature  of  a  nation  clearly  indi- 
cate not  only  the  growth  of  civilization,  but  the  real  hold  of 
religion  itself  upon  the  state's  subjects ;  and  by  the  same 
sure  means  can  the  condition  of  the  laborinof  masses  be 
clearly  read.     Legislation  always  mirrors  public  sentiment. 

"What,  then,  can  and  ou2:ht  the  Icijislature  of  our  state  to 
do?  There  are  a  few  wrongs  to  be  righted,  and  the  more 
speedily  the  laws  are  enacted  for  such  purpose,  the  more 
speedy  will  be  the  returns. 

I'irsL — Children  have  no  right  in  Mills  at  all.  "We  have 
discussed  this  fully  in  Part  L,  so  far  as  their  education  is 
concerned,  and  incidentally  as  to  their  status  as  workers. 
We  are  aware  that  this  proposition  will  meet  as  much,  if  not 
more,  opposition  from  parents  as  from  employers,  but  the 
truth  is  the  truth  just  the  same.  The  same  arguments  which 
poor  people  advanced  during  the  growth  of  our  connnou 
school  system,  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this;  but  the 
state  said  poverty  shall  not  prevent  the  education  of  the 
state's  children,  and  it  ought  now  to  not  only    repeat  the 
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statement,  but  enforce  the  principle,  and  go  further  and  issue 
the  command  that  her  children  shall  be  trained  to  be  good 
citizens. 

The  employment  of  children  of  tender  age,  is,  perhaps,  with 
one  exception,  the  greatest  evil  that  exists,  so  far  as  manu- 
factories are  concerned,  and  we  believe  one  of  the  most  need- 
less evils. 

The  manufacturers  of  England,  when  at  times  they  were 
deprived,  by  the  laws,  of  child-labor,  found  the  deprivation 
to  be  of  advantage,  for  they  either  found  machines  to  do  the 
same  work,  or,  what  was  better,  found  that  one  adult  would  do 
the  work  of  several  children ;  and  while  the  adult  would  not 
cost  as  much  as  the  several  children,  still  he  could  command 
better  than  his  former  wages.  We  believe  the  entire  exclusion 
of  children  from  our  mills  would  result  in  an  increase  in  the 
wages  of  adults,  while  there  would  be  no  decrease  in 
production. 

If  it  is  not  the  plain  duty  of  a  state  to  see  to  it  most 
earnestly,  that  the  young  have  an  opportunity  to  grow  up  to 
education  and  godd  citizenship,  we  see  no  reason  why  she 
should  be  much  concerned  for  them,  after  they  have  arrived  at 
maturity.  Economy  demands  that  the  cheapest  method  be 
adopted,  and  we  believe  the  early  age  is  the  most  favorable 
in  which  to  begin  to  train  up  citizens,  and  also  the  time  when 
the  least  expense  would  be  incurred. 

Second. — The  Hours  of  Labor.  The  legislature,  by  Act  of 
1874,  has  virtually  established  the  day's  work  at  ten  hours, 
and  a  further  reduction  should  not  be  attempted  till  other 
matters  have  been  dealt  with;  and,  in  fact,  we  believe,  that 
when  the  other  matters  have  received  the  attention  they 
deserve,  the  hours  of  labor  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  law  of  last  year  was  passed  under  similar  circum- 
stances which  attended  and  followed  the  passage  of  the 
English  ten-hour  law.  The  latter  went  into  effect  almost 
immediately,  not  so  much  from  the  desire  of  manufacturers, 
as  from  the  effect  cff  the  financial  crisis  which  existed. 

Working-time  was  reduced  on  account  of  the  times,  by  and 
for  the  manufacturers  themselves,  and  when  the  crisis  had 
passed,  it  was  not  found  easy  to  return  to  the  old  hours,  and 
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so  the  teu-hoiir  law  came  into  operation  with  facility.  And  it 
is  or  will  be  the  same  in  this  state  ;  and  although  a  few  mills 
have  sought  to  evade  its  provisions,  we  anticipate  a  general 
and  easy  acquiescence  in  its  provisions,  and  as  time  advances, 
the  wisdom,  or  the  want  of  wisdom,  of  the  legislature  will  be 
proven.  At  present  the  only  serious  wrong  which  exists,  so 
far  as  working-time  is  concerned,  affects  married  women, 
whose  case  will  be  treated  under  its  appropriate  head,  and 
young  children,  already  considered. 

Third.  —  The  Protection  of  Operatives  from  Dangerous 
Machinery .  Manufacturers  have  made  great  progress  in  this 
direction,  and  are  deserving  of  great  commendation  for  their 
zeal  in  guarding  the  lives  and  limbs  of  those  they  employ. 
Yet  it  is  noticeable  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  that,  either 
from  mercenary  motives,  or  from  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
condition  of  mill-hands,  they  have  given  but  little,  if  any, 
protection.  An  act  should  be  passed,  specifying  what  pro- 
tection should  be  made.  The  principal  points  would  be 
gearing,  belting,  elevators  and  drums,  while  the  weaving- 
rooms  might,  perhaps,  without  detriment,  be  relieved  of  the 
constant  presence  of  steam.  Fire-escapes  should  be  provided 
more  generally,  and  of  a  more  useful  kind  than  are  usually 
found.  In  another  chapter  of  this  part  will  be  found 
statistics  bearing  upon  this  point,  as  well  as  an  account  of 
the  disaster  at  Granite  Mills,  in  Fall  River,  an  argument 
sufBcient  in  itself  to  stimulate  the  most  advanced  legislation. 

The  male  operatives  and  workmen,  in  all  manufacturing 
establishments,  should  be  organized  into  fire-parties,  each 
squad  to  have  its  particular  duties  to  perform,  in  case  of  fire  ; 
and  all  to  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  fire- 
apparatus  of  the  manufactory.  The  Pacific  Mills,  of  Law- 
rence, the  Blackstone  Mills,  and  others,  have  admirable 
systems,  which  we  heartily  commend  to  all. 

If  mills  could  be  built  with  fewer  stories,  the  danger  from 
fire  would  be  greatly  lessened,  and  operatives  saved  great 
fatigue.  Perhaps  the  best  permanent  fire-escape  consists  of  a 
slanting  ladder,  with  side  rails  run  up  the  face,  properly 
located  as  to  windows,  each  story  having  its  outside  platform 
and  slanting  ladder  to  connect  with  the  next  story  j  the  usual 
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perpeDclicular  ladder  does  not  offer,  except  iu  a  small  degree, 
the  advantages  of  the  slanting  construction,  and  for  safety 
the  latter  far  exceeds  the  former.  Besides  these  permanent 
ladders,  each  story  should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  port- 
able fire-escapes.  Of  course,  each  floor  should  have  ample 
means  for  extiuo^uishinoj  fire. 

Ventilation  should  be  insisted  upon.  In  the  fifth  annual 
report  of  this  bureau,  we  clearly  pointed  out  the  requisite 
amount  of  air  to  secure  the  healthfuluess  of  operatives.* 

Operatives  are  often  greatly  opposed  to  any  ventilation 
which  introduces  cold  air  directly  upon  them ;  they  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  chills,  the  result  of  the  nature  of  their 
employment.  Many  factories  in  this  state  have  no  means  of 
ventilation  except  open  doors  or  windows  ;  but  ventilation 
does  not  consist  in  lettiuof  cold  air  into  a' hot  room  with  a 
rush.  Fresh  air  must  be  admitted  gradually  and  be  dis- 
persed equally ;  the  change  of  air  should  not  be  by  fits  and 
starts,  but  should  go  on  quietly  and  constantly.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  the  average  air  space  in  the  various 
rooms  of  the  factories  in  this  state,  is  ample, f  but  the  means 
for  gradually  changing  the  air  are  often  either  entirely  inade- 
quate, or  dangerous  on  account  of  the  draughts  of  air. 

We  could  wish  it  would  be  proper  to  insist  that  the  present 
infernal  machine  called  a  shuttle,  should  be  replaced  by  a 
self-threading  one,  from  which  no  harm  is  received  by  the 
weaver  suckins:  lint  into  the  luns-s.  Such  an  one  is  in  use 
in  the  Hamilton  Mills  of  Lowell.  Employment  in  attics 
has  been  fruitful  of  fatal  consequences,.  Operatives,  by  the 
usual  fiiulty  construction  of  mill  buildings,  employed  iu  the 
attic  rooms,  have  no  means  of  escape,  as  a  rule,  in  case  of 
fire.  The  desire  to  economize  space,  usually  results  in  too 
much  crowding  of  machinery  even  in  our  best  mills.  This  is 
an  evil  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist.  The  presence 
of  dust  and  lint  has  caused  many  an  operative  to  fall  into  an 
early  decline.  There  is  no  need  of  the  presence  of  much  dust 
or  fibrous  atoms  in  the  rooms  of  a  mill,  and  many  of  our 
modern  corporations  have  taken  great  pains  in  introducing 
devices,  by  which  the  happiest  results  have  been  secured. 

*  E-ep.  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  1874,  p.  116. 

t  Fifth  Annual  Report  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  pp.  114,115. 
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Fresh,  pure  air,  free  from  dust,  steam  and  heavy  particles  of 
fibrous  matter,  should  be  insisted  upon ;  and  such  condition, 
with  easily  constructed  and  well  known  devices,  might  be 
secured  with  little  difficulty  and  small  expense. 

Fourth. — The  Employment  of  Married  Women  is  at  once  the 
most  harmful  wrong,  and  the  most  difficult  to  reach.  If  such 
an  expression  would  not  be  considered  as  bordering  on  the 
insane,  we  should  say  at  once,  that  married  women  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated  in  mills  at  all.  Vital  science  will  one  day 
demand  their  exclusion ;  but  we  certainly  can  recommend 
the  re2;ulation  of  their  work.  It  is  not  rare  that  married 
women  remain  at  the  loom  till  a  few  days  before  confinement, 
and,  what  is  still  more  wicked,  are  found  at  their  old  posts 
in  so  short  a  time  afterwards,  that,  not  only  is  decency 
shocked  and  outraged,  but  crime  to  the  offspring  is  com- 
mitted, that  a  few  dollars  may  be  earned.  Children  born 
under  such  circumstances  must  fare  badly  ;  for  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  put  them  out  during  the  day,  or,  what  is  equally 
as  bad,  leave  them  in  care  of  other  children  too  young  (if 
such  a  thing  occurs)  to  be  employed  in  the  factory.  We  do 
not  know  that  any  regulation  can  be  established  which  will 
reach  this  evil ;  for  it  is  an  evil  that  is  sapping  the  life  of  our 
operative  population,  and  must  sooner  or  later  be  regulated, 
or,  more  probably,  stopped. 

We  find  it  a  difficult  subject  to  treat,  so  many  obstacles 
come  up,  so  many  seemingly  insurmountable  barriers,  so  much 
that  smacks  of  sentiraentalism,  but  still  speaks  to  one's 
highest  appreciation  of  real  justice  and  mercy,  and  to  one's 
sympathy  for  the  helpless  who  now  must  be  raised  in  such  a 
way  as  to  entail  constant  expense,  when,  by  proper  treat- 
ment and  deprivation  from  immediate  earnings,  comfort  and 
strength  for  old  age  would  bo  secured.  It  is  a  knotty  point, 
and  one  which  must  demand  the  attention  of  philanthropists 
and  law-makers,  as  it  already  has  of  mill-owners,  and  which 
will  soon  call  for  serious  consideration ;  but  it  is  so  delicate 
and  so  knotty,  we  can  at  the  present  time  do  little  more  than 
enter  an  earnest  appeal  for  this  class  of  workers,  which  has, 
as  a  class  by  itself,  boon  overlooked,  in  the  desire  to  estab- 
lish some  more  noisy  reforms.     To  be  sure,  married  women 
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have  received,  or  will  receive,  what  benefits  accrue  from  the 
teu-hour  law ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  no  ten-hour  law 
can  ever  be  put  into  practical  operation  by  the  mother  of  a 
family,  even  when  she  has  nothing  but  her  family  to  attend  to, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for  such 
law  to  reach  the  woman  who  does  ten  hour's  work  in  the  mill, 
cooks  for  her  husband  and  children,  and  cares  for  the  house- 
hold. It  is  a  slavery  which  must  be  abolished  or  alleviated  ; 
and,  if  we  succeed  in  drawing  the  attention  of  earnest,  prac- 
tical men  to  the  subject,  we  shall  have  no  fear  but  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  will,  at  an  early  day, 
remove  the  evil. 

Briefly  stated,  the  above  are  the  principal  features  which 
should  attract  the  careful  consideration  of  the  legislature. 
We  have  called  them  evils  and  wrongs.  We  do  not  mean  to 
be  understood  as  attributing  them  entirely  to  the  manufac- 
turers, because  we  know  well  that  in  many  instances,  as  in  the 
employment  of  young  children,  the  fault  lies  with  the  parents, 
and  we  would,  therefore,  legislate  for  both;  with  married 
women,  the  fault  is  almost  entirely  their  own. 

To  remedy  what  we  have  referred  to,  requires,  it  seems  to 
us,  a  simple,  comprehensive  factory  act,  which  shall  clearly 
define  the  duties  of  mill -owners,  as  to  the  protection  of 
machinery,  ventilation,  etc.,  of  rooms,  fire-escapes  and  the 
employment  of  children,  and,  if  possible,  of  married  women, 
and  the  regulation  of  their  hours  of  labor ;  and  which  should 
also  clearly  define  the  duties  of  parents  ;  the  law  should  pro- 
vide fines  for  both  owners  and  parents  for  violation  of  its 
provisions  ;  a  suitable  number  of  inspectors  should  be  pro- 
vided, to  see  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  fully 
carried  out,  and  also  to  see  that  the  laws  relating  to  the 
education  of  children  of  operatives  are  enforced. 

In  our  estimation,  one  chief  inspector  with  deputies  in  man- 
ufacturing centres,  say  one  each  at  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Salem, 
Newburyport,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  etc.,  would  consti- 
tute a  valuable  and  suflicient  force.  The  duties  of  these 
inspectors,  also,  should  be  clearly  defined. 

The  chief  inspector  should  be  a  medical  man  having  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  sanitary  matters  ;  while  he  should.be 
sufficiently  versed  in  mechanics  to  enable  him  to  understand 
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the  proper  relations  of  parts  of  machinery  to  other  parts  or  to 
the  whole  ;  above  all,  he  should  be  a  man  of  sound  judgment. 
He  should  not  be  selected  because  he  has  done  anything  for 
"the  party,"  but  because  of  his  qualifications  in  the  directions 
we  have  indicated. 

With  such  an  act,  looking  to  the  sanitary  surroundings  of 
mill-hands  as  well  as  to  the  other  matters  we  have  referred 
to,  we  do  not  believe  much  fault  would  be  found  ;  in  fact,  we 
believe  many  mill-owners  would  hail  a  well-digested  statute, 
that  should  bear  on  all  alike,  and  that  should  clearly  establish 
the  status  of  factories.  We  believe  they  would  be  glad,  as  a 
rule,  to  have  all  such  matters  fully  established  by  law,  and 
that  they  would,  in  a  large  degree,  be  ready  to  co-operate 
with  the  corps  of  inspectors.  They  have  hitherto  been  on  the 
defensive ;  there  has  been  too  much  antagonism,  too  much 
offensive  on  both  sides  ;  what  is  needed  is  co-operative  meas- 
ures, by  which  both  mill -owners  and  operatives  can  be 
shown  their  rights.  Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  to  see  the 
millennium  in  factory  matters ;  but  we  thoroughly  believe 
that  a  judicious  enactment  would  do  much  toward  harmoniz- 
ing the  antagonistic  views  of  differently  interested  parties. 

The  experience  of  England  assists  us  wonderfully ;  but,  as 
we  have  stated,  no  such  ponderous  system  of  factory  legisla- 
tion is  needed  here.  Our  factory  growth  is  too  recent,  does 
not  reach  far  enough  into  the  past,  to  call  for  such  a  system ; 
and  further,  we  have  in  this  state  too  many  enlightened, 
liberal-minded  and  large-hearted  men  among  our  mill-owners 
to  require  the  infliction  of  so  extensive  a  system.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  all  operatives,  reformers  and  legislators, 
that  what  our  mills  have  done  for  the  alleviation  of  wrongs 
has  been  done  independently  of  law ;  that  the  really  superior 
mills  are,  as  we  have  indicated,  obliged  to  suffer  on  account 
of  the  short-comings  of  the  poorer  ones  :  from  the  latter 
would  come  serious  opposition  to  such  legislation. 

When  mill  proprietors  come  to  us  seeking  information  as  to 
the  means  which  have  been  employed  to  give  to  the  opera- 
tives a  share  of  the  earnings  of  the  mills,  we  begin  to  believe 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  majority  will  be  not  only 
willing,  but  earnest,  in  the  desire  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
speed  on  the  good  work.     We  are   not  indulging  in  rosc- 
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colored  views,  because  we  appreciate  thoroughly  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  clone, — the  public  sentiment  to  be  created  or 
stimulated,  necessary  to  accomplish  what  we  have  recom- 
mended. But  what  we  have  said  is  fcnuided  on  our  observa- 
tions and  experience  in  relation  to  the  matters  we  have  dwelt 
upon. 

We  trust  the  legislature  wdll  see  to  it  that  active  work  is 
done,  and  not  leave  the  question  longer  in  the  realms  of  rec- 
ommendations. We,  therefore,  commend  to  the  attention  of 
the  general  court  the  matters  wc  have  referred  to,  and  to 
assist  in  reference  have  embodied,  in  brief  outline  forms,  the 
principal  points  which  should  enter  into  the  provisions  of  a 

Factory  Act. 

The  belting,  exposed  shaftino;,  gearuig  and  drums  of  all  manu- 
facturhig  establishments  shall  be  securely  guarded. 

No  machhier}',  other  than  steam-engines,  in  any  such  establish- 
ment shall  be  cleaned  while  running. 

Elevators  in  all  such  establishments  shall  be  supplied  with  well- 
protected  safety-catches  and  self-closing  hatches. 

For  every  one  hundred  feet,  ends  and  sides  of  such  establish- 
ments, and  to  each  story,  there  shall  be  on  the  outside  a  fenced 
platform,  each  platform  to  be  connected  with  the  one  above  it  by  a 
slanting  ladder  guarded  by  rails,  and  with  the  interior  b}'  windows 
or  doors. 

For  every  twenty  persons  emplo3'ed  there  shall  be  one  rope,  or 
portable  fire-escape.    All  outside  doors  shall  open  outwardly  or  slide. 

Each  story  shall  be  supplied  with  apparatus  for  extinguishing 
fires, — water-buckets,  flooding  hose  or  pipes,  hydrants,  etc. 

All  male  operatives  shall  be  organized  into  fire-parties  and  trained 
to  the  use  of  the  fire  apparatus  of  the  establishment. 

No  person  shall  be  constantl}'  employed  in  the  attic  rooms  of 
such  establishments,  unless  such  rooms  are  thoroughly  protected 
b}^  suitable  fire-escapes,  as  herein  provided  ;  "  stor}'"  shall  compre- 
hend "  attic." 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  employers  to  see  that  rooms  are  amply 
ventilated  and  kept  clean  ;  that  water-closets  are '  thoroughl}^  cared 
for,  and  that  noxious  odors  are  deodorized. 

No  married  woman  shall  be  emploj-ed  in  any  such  establishment 
for  at  least  two  months  slibscquent  to  the  period  of  confinement ; 
and  on  retm-ning  to  work  shall,  to  this  end,  present  a  phj-siciau's 
certificate  to  her  emplo^-er. 
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Adj  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  for- 
feit for  ever}'^  such  offence  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  one 
hundi-ecl  dollars. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  shall, 
on  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  thereafter,  biennially,  in  January, 
appoint  a  suitable  person  having  practical  knowledge  of  sanitary 
matters  and  of  mechanics  as  chief  inspector  of  factories  ;  and  such 
chief  inspector  shall  appoint  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
seven  deputy  inspectors.  The  salary  of  the  chief  inspector  shall 
be  83,000,  and  that  of  his  deputies  $2,000. 

The  duties  of  the  chief  inspector  shall  be  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  and  of  any  acts  relating  to  the  employment  and 
education  of  children ;  and  he  shall  report  to  the  governor  annu- 
ally, in  January,  all  proceedings  and  doings  under  the  same. 

No  action  at  law  shall  be  brought  against  any  manufacturer  until 
after  due  notice  to  him  of  the  breach  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  or  the  employment  and  education  acts  ;  and  all  actions  under 
any  of  said  acts  shall  be  brought  in  the  district  courts,  or  before 
trial  justices  who  shall  have  plenary  jurisdiction. 
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CONDITION  OF  WOEKINGMEN'S  FAMILIES. 


CIIAPTERI. 

Introduction. 

In  Part  IV.  of  the  Bureau  Ecport  for  1874,  we  endeavored 
to  show  the  wages  of  workingmen  in  Massachusetts,  and 
their  proportion  to  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries  for  simi- 
lar work. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  as  to  whether  wages  are  high  or  low, 
depends,  not  on  their  absolute  amount,  but  on  their  jiurchase- 
power,  in  Part  VI.  of  the  same  report  we  aimed  to  show  the 
prices  of  the  essential  items  entering  into  a  workingman's 
cost  of  living,  and  their  value  in  foreign  countries ;  deriving 
therefrom  a  scries  of  tables  showing  the  purchase-power  of 
a  stated  sum  in  Massachusetts  and  these  foreign  countries, 
as  regarded  the  indispensable  requirements  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  family. 

In  Part  VIII.  we  gave  a  table  on  the  cost  of  living, 
embracing  returns  from  forty-one  families  in"  this  country 
and  Europe. 

In  the  presentation  in  Part  IV.  we  gave  the  average 
weekly  wages  in  tho  branches  of  business  inquired  into. 
They  were  statements  of  wages  and  not  of  earnings,  and  it 
was  not  expressed  or  meant  to  be  implied  that  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  average  weehhj  wages  by  fifty-two  (weeks) 
would  give  the  average  earnings  cither  in  this  state  or  in 
foreign  countries.  Our  foreign  returns  were  drawn  from 
the  statements  of  employers,  and  the  element  of  time  em- 
ployed was  not  stated.     Designing  to  make  a  comparative 
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statement,  we  were  obliged  to  draw  our  home  information 
from  similar  sources,  and  after  the  same  plan.  The  item  of 
earnings,  as  distinct  from  average  weekly,  monthly  or  yearly 
wages,  can  be  truthfully  obtained  only  from  workingmen 
themselves.  For,  although  one  manufacturer  may  run  his 
establishment  but  eight  months  in  the  year,  it  is  not  safe  to 
predicate  the  yearly  earnings  of  his  employes  upon  that,  as 
many  would  find  employment  during  the  remaining  four 
months  in  other  establishments  in  the  same  business,  or 
engage  in  other  work.  We  desire  to  make  this  explanation, 
as  our  figures  have  been  multiplied,  as  previously  stated ; 
and  the  result  being  much  in  excess  of  earnings  in  various 
trades,  an  apparent  conflict  ion  has  arisen,  it  appearing  to 
many  that  our  aim  was  to  make  a  fictitiously  good  showing 
of  the  condition  of  Massachusetts  workmen.  The  returns 
mentioned  hereinafter  are  based  entirely  on  earnings,  from  all 
sources,  and  there  can  consequently  be  no  opportunity  for  a 
.misunderstanding.  In  furtherance  of  our  purpose  to  show 
the  actual  condition  of  the  workingman  in  Massachusetts, 
and  his  comparative  situation  as  regards  his  fellow-laborers 
in  other  states  and  foreign  countries,  in  this  part  of  our 
report  we  present  the  results  of  personal  investigation,  by 
the  agents  of  this  bureau,  into  the  condition,  social  and  pecu- 
niary, of  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  families  of  work- 
ingmen in  this  state.  The  heads  of  the  families  considered 
are  wage-laborers,  m^en  of  family,  and,  with  comparatively 
few  exceptions,  having  children  dependent  upon  them  for 
support. 

We  have  designed  to  make  this  investigation  exhaustive, 
and  we  think  the  elaborations  which  we  present  in  Chapters 
IV.  to  X.  inclusive,  will  satisfy  the  most  exacting  student  of 
social  economy. 

Chapter  IV.  illustrates  cost  of  living  in  the  aggregate ; 
Chapter  v.,  rents,  the  interior  appearance  and  exterior  sur- 
roundings of  homes ;  Chapter  VI.,  cost  of  fuel ;  Chapter  VU., 
food;  Chapter  VIII.,  boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods  and  cloth- 
ing; Chapter  IX.,  sundry  expenses;  and  in  Chapter  X.,  a 
comparison  is  instituted  of  the  results  made  manifest  with  an 
economic  law  propounded  by  Dr.  Engel,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  confirmed  by  inquiries  instituted 
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by  Ducpetiaux,  in  Belgium,  and  by  Le  Play,  in  France,  the  Ger- 
man districts  bordering  upon  it,  in  Switzerland  and  in  Savoy. 
Tills,  the  final  chapter,  also  contains  some  observations  upon 
the  failures  and  capabilities  of  the  wage  system,  which,  being 
theoretically  undeniable,  gain  practical  weight  after  a  full 
comprehension  of  the  facts  deduced  from  and  established  by 
our  investigations.  If  we  have  failed  to  specially  present 
valuable  facts  which  the  returns  make  manifest,  the  indi- 
vidual statements  contained  in  Chapter  III.,  and  which  show 
each  family  as  a  unity,  being  transcripts  of  our  original  data, 
will  enable  those  desirous  of  so  doing  to  manipulate  as  they 
may  deem  fit. 

"It  seems  natural  and  just  that  a  man's  labor  should  be 
worth,  and  that  his  wages  should  be,  as  much  as,  with  econ- 
omy and  prudence,  will  comfortably  maintain  himself  and 
family,  enable  him  to  educate  his  children,  and  also  to  lay 
by  enough  for  his  decent  support  when  his  laboring  powers 
have  failed." 

Theoretically,  there  can  be  no  dissent  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  above,  and  practically  speaking  it  is  equally  axiomatic ; 
unfortunately  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  theory  and 
words  are  not  fully  supplemented  by  actual  fulfilment. 
While  our  "natural  and  just"  assumption  needs  no  argu- 
ment or  proof,  it  may  be  well  to  show  that  this  truth  is  not 
the  result  of  Christianity,  civilization  or  moral  progress ; 
for  its  points,  excepting  the  one  of  education,  were  acknowl- 
edged by  pagans,  by  the  uncivilized,  and  by  those  whose 
moral  ideas,  if  not  wanting,  were  not  manifest.  To  illus- 
trate this,  we  will  make  a  brief  parallel,  preceding  it  with  the 
remark,  that  even  amonfj  us  a  man's  right  to  mental  food  and 
the  means  to  secure  it,  lacks  many  steps  yet  of  complete 
attainment. 

Under  the  patriarchal  form  of  government,  the  leader  of 
the  tribe  required  labor  from  his  family  or  servants ;  but 
clothing,  food  and  care  in  sickness,  infirmity  or  in  old  age, 
when  their  laboring  powers  had  failed,  were  assured  them. 
The  value  of  education,  or  its  need,  was  not  conceded  for 
the  masses  in  those  days. 

Under  the  feudal  system,  man  in  his  serfdom  was  yet  sure 
of  bodily  care.      The  petty  rulers  feasted  their  retainers, 
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clothed  them,  protected  them  from  the  assaults  of  enemies, 
and  in  their  old  age,  or  infirmity,  provided  for  them.  Edu- 
cation of  them,  or  of  their  children,  was  beyond  the  progress 
of  the  times. 

Under  the  system  of  bondage,  the  bodily  wants  of  the 
slave  were  cared  for;  education,  which  means  freedom,  was 
certainly  not  deemed  advisable  by  the  propagators  or  sustain- 
ers  of  the  system;  but  under  the  influence  of  gain,  if  from  no 
higher  motive,  provisions  for  the  bodily  care  of  the  unhappy 
workers,  even  when  unfitted  for  labor,  were  made  and  enforced. 

Our  previous  statement  being  acknowdedged  as  true,  it  fol- 
lows that  its  opposite  can  not  and  should  not  be  true,  and  that 
no  one  should  receive  such  small  compensation  for  his  toil, 
that  even  when  expended  with  economy  and  prudence,  it 
fails  to  pay  for  his  necessary  cost  of  living ;  rendering  him 
an  involuntary  debtor,  subjecting  him  continually  to  the  de- 
mands of  creditors  who  wish  pay  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
he  has  consumed ;  obliging  him  to  overwork  his  wife  with 
home  and  outside  duties ;  forcing  him  to  deprive  his  children 
of  education,  that  he  may  supply  by  their  labor  their  cries  for 
bread  ;  finally,  bringing  him  to  the  poor-house,  to  the  state  of 
a  continual  recipient  of  charity,  or  entailing  him  as  a  morally 
not-to-be-got-rid-of  burden  upon  his  children,  relations  or 
friends. 

The  broad  and  pertinent  inquiry  is.  Does  the  wage  system, 
as  now  existing  in  the  world,  do  what  it  is  acknowledged  is 
"natural  and  just"  and  right?  and  if  not,  in  what  way  can  its 
workings  be  improved  so  that  it  will  do  what  no  one  can 
deny  it  ought  to  do  ? 

The  results  of  our  investigations  all  bear  upon  the  point  in 
question.  The  wage  system  exists  and  must  exist  until  some- 
thing better  takes  its  place.  Every  policy  which  does  not 
build  up  as  it  pulls  down  must  be  suicidal  and  devoid  of  fruit- 
ful results  or  permanent  benefit.  Our  particular  inquiry,  our 
particular  work,  is  to  show  the  results  of  the  wage  system  in 
Massachusetts,  so  that  from  a  full  understanding  of  what  is, 
individual  action,  united  action,  and  it  may  be  legislation,  may 
devise  some  plan  for  the  better  working  of  the  wage  system, 
and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  wage  laborers  of 
the  Commonwealth. 
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The  returns,  as  given  individually  in  Chap.  III.,  have  been 
presented,  seemingly,  in  every  possible  way,  to  show  the  facts 
they  contain  ;  the  tabulated  results  given  in  Chaps.  IV.  to  X. 
inclusive,  may  be  briefly  summarized. 

Chap.  IV.  deals  with  the  cost  of  living,  or,  in  a  fuller 
sense,  the  relation  between  earnings  and  expenses. 

We  show,  primarily,  in  how  many  cases  the  head  of  the 
family  is  able  to  support  his  family  by  his  individual  earnings  ; 
also,  in  how  many  families  the  labor  of  the  wives  or  children 
is  found  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life. 
As  a  more  perfect  presentation  of  the  facts,  the  result  is  shown 
as  affected  by  place  of  residence,  occupation,  skilled  or 
unskilled  labor,  and  by  nationality. 

Next  we  present  the  averages  of  the  husband's  or  father's 
individual  earnings  as  influenced  by  residence,  nature  of  occu- 
pation, and  kind  of  labor  and  nationality.  The  average  of 
wives  and  children's  earnings  is  then  shown  with  the  same 
regard  to  minuteness  of  statement,  which  manner  of  subdi- 
vision extends  to  the  presentation  of  averages  of  combined 
earnings. 

■  From  a  comparison  of  the  above,  we  find  the  respective 
percentage  of  the  combined  earnings  as  contributed  by  the 
father,  mother  or  children,  and  learn  how  much  must  be 
added  to  the  father's  income  in  order  that  his  wife  may  remain 
at  home  and  his  children  attend  school.  As  a  practical  basis 
for  social  economists,  labor  reformers  or  legislators,  this  pro- 
portion is  one  of  the  most  vital  afforded  by  our  returns,  and 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  consideration  of  Part  I.  of  this 
report. 

The  wages  of  children  as  affected  by  their  ages  are  shown, 
and  the  point  demonstrated  as  to  which  sex  has  the  greater 
wage-producing  value,  and  also  at  what  age  the  labor  of  the 
child  is  most  productive  of  money-return. 

A  statement  of  the  number  of  children  at  home,  at  school 
and  at  work,  is  made  in  a  manner  to  show  the  proportion  to 
occupations  and  to  nationalities.  A  particular  showing  is 
made  concerning  wives  at  work,  with  remarks  concerning  the 
prevalence  of  labor,  by  mothers  of  families,  in  England,  and 
its  baneful  results. 

The  cost  of  living  expenses  are  then  presented  by  averages, 
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stated  with  a  reference  to  residence,  occupation  or  'latiou- 
ality. 

Earnings  and  expenses  are  then  compared,  with  regard  to 
residence,  occupation  or  nationality,  and  the  respective  num- 
ber of  families  shown,  in  which  the  earnings  of  the  father  are 
more  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  living  expenses  ;  also  in  how 
many  cases  the  combined  earnings  are  more  than,  equal  to,  or 
less  than  the  cost  of  living.  The  next  presentation  is  the  cost 
of  living  as  influenced  by  size  of  families,  subdivided  accord- 
ing to  the  number  in  family,  showing  the  average  earnings 
and  expenses,  with  the  particular  outlay  for  food,  clothing, 
etc.  From  the  figures  obtained,  by  a  series  of  graduated 
proportions,  we  are  enabled  to  determine,  with  some  degree 
of  exactness,  the  additional  expenditure  which  the  addition  of 
each  child  to  the  family  occasions. 

The  earnings,  individual  and  combined,  and  the  cost  of 
living,  are  then  graded  with  regard  to  occupations;  the  total 
earnings  and  total  expenses  are  derived  therefrom,  and  the 
average  money  surplus  or  possible  saving  deduced,  and  the 
debt  of  those  who  are  in  arrears.  These  figures  are  supple- 
mented by  remarks  concerning  savings,  extravagance,  bad 
habits  and  the  acquiring  of  a  competence. 

With  the  design  of  showing  the  workingman's  condition  in 
localities  according  to  their  geographical  position,  and  inde- 
pendent of  population,  we  have  formed  several  groups  of 
towns  and  cities,  and  make  manifest  in  which  section  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  wage-laborer  is  most  unfavorably  situated. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  we  then  introduce  several 
authentic  statements  of  the  cost  of  living  in  foreign  countries 
and  also  in  other  states  of  the  Union. 

The  chapter  closes  with  a  summary  of  results,  in  textual 
and  tabular  form,  drawn  from  the  elaborations  of  our  bureau 
investigations,  and  from  the  comparisons  above  referred  to. 

Chap.  V.  takes  up  the  subject  of  rents,  and  the  condition 
of  workiugmen's  homes  ;  meaning  by  condition  their  interior 
appearance,  exterior  surroundings  and  all  sanitary  arrange- 
ments for  the  procurement  of  light,  pure  air  and  freedom 
from  dampness.  With  due  regard  to  place  of  residence,  na- 
ture of  occupation  and  nationality,  we  present  the  figures  de- 
noting the  average,  highest  and  lowest  rent  paid.     The  aver- 
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age,  highest  and  lowest  size  of  tenements  is  simihirly  shown. 
We  then  form  gradations  of  rents  and  sizes  of  tenements,  and, 
instituting  a  comparison  between  the  results  obtained,  derive 
the  average  rents  for  three,  four,  five  or  more  roomed  tene- 
ments for  different  occupations  and  kinds  of  labor.  We 
are  then  enabled  to  discover  the  important  proportion  which 
shows  the  ratio  of  rents  paid  to  the  father's  individual  earn- 
ings, and  also  to  the  combined  earnings  of  the  family's  work- 
ing members,  and  this  point  is  made  indicative  of  the  various 
occupations  and  kinds  of  labor.  Statements  of  rents  in  for- 
eign countries,  furnishing  data  for  comparisons,  then  follow. 

The  condition  of  dwellings,  and  nature  of  surroundings  and 
sanitary  provision,  is  shown  to  be  good,  fair,  poor,  bad  or 
very  bad;  and  the  number  is  given  of  those  found,  respect- 
ively, in  the  states  mentioned,  with  the  usual  specification  of 
place,  occupation  or  nationality. 

A  statement  of  the  general  condition  of  workingmen's 
homes  in  several  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts,  and  infor- 
mation of  the  same  nature  concerning  them  in  some  fifty 
cities  and  countries  in  Europe,  Asia  and  South  America,  with 
the  consequent  comparisons,  and  some  unavoidable  conclu- 
sions, completes  the  chapter. 

Chap.  VI.  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  cost  of 
fuel  for  cooking  and  heating  purposes,  and  the  average 
expense,  as  regards  places,  etc.,  is  arrived  at.  Eemarks 
follow  concerning  the  kind  of  fuel  used,  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  it.  A  presentation  of  some  facts  concerning  the 
cost  of  fuel  in  foreign  countries  finishes  this  division  of  our 
subject. 

Chap.  VIT.  considers  the  outlay  for  food  in  general,  and 
also  the  amount  expended  for  groceries,  meat,  fish  and  milk, 
which  are  prime  necessaries.  The  average  cost  for  food  in  the 
aggregate,  for  groceries,  and  for  the  other  items  above  men- 
tioned, is  given  as  regards  places,  occupations  and  nationali- 
ties. The  consumption  of  meat  is  considered,  and  the  num- 
ber of  times  daily  it  is  partaken  of  is  shown  by  a  general 
average  and  by  a  special  presentation  of  each  occupation. 
The  nature  of  the  food  used  in  foreign  countries  forms  an 
interesting  statement,  and,  by  a  series  of  comparisons,  the 
"higher  level"  of  our  workingmen  in  this  respect  is  made 
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manifest.  The  larger  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  them, 
its  better  quality  and  greater  variety,  form  by  no  means  an 
unpleasant  showing. 

Chap.  VIII.  exhibits  the  average  outlay  for  clothing,  dry 
goods  (some  for  housekeeping  purposes)  and  boots  and 
shoes,  in  the  various  occupations  and  kinds  of  labor. 

Chap.  IX.  deals  with  a  class  of  expenditures  diifcring  from 
those  enumerated  previously.  Those  were  needed  for  the 
care  and  support  of  the  body;  but  "man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone,"  and  an  outlay  for  "sundries"  is  as  essential  to 
happiness  as  the  expenditures  for  food  and  shelter  arc  neces- 
sary to  preserve  life.  With  explicituess  of  detail  as  regards 
occupations  and  kinds  of  labor,  we  show  the  average  expen- 
diture for  furniture,  carpets,  books  and  papers,  societies, 
religion,  charity,  sickness,  care  of  parents,  and  the  many  in- 
cidental require'ments  for  making  a  home  and  adding  to  its 
comfort,  cheerfulness  or  beauty.  As  an  indication  of  what 
"  sundry  "  money  has  been  expended  for  in  previous  years,  we 
state  the  number  of  families,  subdivided  according  to  occupa- 
tions and  kinds  of  labor,  possessing  sewing-machines,  pianos 
or  cabinet  organs,  or  having  one  or  more  carpeted  rooms.  A 
statement  of  families  attending  church  is  given,  but  with  no 
intention  of  showing  the  religious  habits  of  the  families 
visited.  Those  enumerated  all  pay  pew-rents,  whether  the 
amount  is  put  down  to  religion  or  included  in  sundries,  and 
the  fact  of  their  being  al)le  to,  and  to  dress  accordingly,  is  the 
information  which  we  desire  to  convey.  We  will  add,  how- 
ever, that  the  exhausting  nature  of  the  weekly  labor  performed 
in  some  trades  leads  the  father  to  make  Sunday  a  day  of 
physical  rest,  even  when  his  means  would  allow  the  necessary 
money  outlay  for  pew-rent  and  proper  clothing. 

In  Chap.  X.  wo  come  to  the  consideration  of  aggregates, 
having  devoted  Chap.  IV.  to  the  consideration  of  earnings 
and  expenses  in  their  manifold  relations,  and  Chaps.  V.  to 
IX.  inclusive,  to  details  as  regards  cost  and  manner  of  living. 
Taking  as  our  basis  of  comparison.  Dr.  Engel's  economic  law, 
mentioned  previously,  which  shows  the  percentage  of  a  Avork- 
iugmau's  income  necessarily  expended  for  his  cost  of  living, 
and  the  percentage  which  remains  for  education,  religion, 
charity,  legal  protection,  care  of  health,  comfort  and  mental 
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and  bodily  recreation,  we  show  its  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  statements  drawn  from  our  returns  ;  the  latter  being  based 
on  the  father's  individual  income,  the  family  income,  on 
occupations  and  kind  of  labor.  We  then  make  plain  what 
our  returns  show  as  demonstrative  of  our  workingman's 
"higher  level"  as  regards  his  manner  of  living,  even  if  his 
smallness  of  money- saving  shows  a  greater  comparative  out- 
lay to  maintain  it. 

Bearing  the  two  great  principles  thus  deduced  in  mind,  and 
giving  each  its  full  meed  of  influence,  the  final  comparison  is 
the  result  of  the  wage  system  in  Massachusetts  with  the  system 
itself;  and,  with  the  desire  at  the  same  time  that  we  demon- 
strate the  system's  weaknesses,  its  failures  and  its  crimes,  to 
develop  its  capabilities  and  show  how  within  itself  it  contains 
the  means  for  righting  many  wrongs,  we  close  our  considera- 
tion of  the  entire  sabject  with  a  recommendation,  and  argu- 
ment, reinforced  by  facts,  in  its  support. 

The  information  contained  in  Chaps.  V.  and  VII.,  relating 
to  the  condition  of  workingmen's  dwellings  and  their  food, 
in  foreign  countries,  is  mainly  derived  from  reports  made  to 
the  English  government  by  H.  M.'s  consuls,  in  response  to 
a  circular  of  inquiries  calling  for  personal  investigation  and 
report  on  these  subjects. 

From  informatioji  gathered  by  Hon.  C.  C.  Andrews,  United 
States  minister  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Hon.  Edward 
Young,  chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  at 
Washington,  we  have  also  derived  many  valuable  facts. 

The  foreign  data  received  from  time  to  time  by  this  bureau, 
even  if  oftentimes  lacking  in  methodical  arrangement,  is 
always  minute  in  detail,  and  its  reliability  properly  vouched 
for.  Many  facts,  given  in  succeeding  chapters  relating  to 
places  in  the  United  States,  were  the  results  of  investigations 
made  by  English  consuls  ;  and  while  we  should  prefer  to  derive 
our  information  from  home  sources,  no  state  that  we  are 
aware  of  could  supply  us  with  what  we  desired.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Connecticut  have  bureaus  of  statistics  of  lal^or ; 
but  they  have  not  extensively  investigated  the  sul)ject  we  are 
considering.  In  i'act,  this  bureau  has  approximated  more 
nearly  to  the  plans  of  foreign  investigators  (whether  acting 
under  government  or  voluntarily) ,  in  its  manner  of  working 
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and  results  accomplished,  than  any  other  in  this  country,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Wash- 
ington. The  similarity  springs,  not  so  much  from  actual  imi- 
tation of  foreign  forms,  as  from  the  fact  that,  with  a  common 
end  in  view,  the  simplest  way  of  obtaining  necessary  facts  has 
been  adopted  by  both  ;  and,  as  an  illustration  of  this  assertion, 
it  will  be  seen  in  Chap.  X.,  how  particularly  our  deductions, 
drawn  from  our  returns,  compare  with  those  made  by  the 
Statistical  Bureau  at  Berlin,  Prussia. 

The  extent  of  our  investigations,  their  consequent  repre- 
sentative value,  and  the  decided  evidence  they  give  of  being 
an  index  of  the  whole  state  as  regards  the  condition  of  wage- 
laborers,  is  fLdly  shown  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 


CHAPTER    II. 


Extent  of  our  Investigations,  and  their  Representa- 
tive  Value. 

Fulness  of  investigation  and  minuteness  in  presentation, 
both  coupled  with  accuracy,  are  prerequisites  of  valuable 
statistical  information.  With  reference  to  the  subject  with  which 
this  part  of  our  report  deals,  it  would  be  truly  said  that  the 
cost  of  living  of  no  one  family  could  be  taken  as  representa- 
tive of  the  expenses  of  all  in  the  state.  So,  also,  if  the 
expenses  of  two  families  were  found,  and  they  were  aver- 
aged, still  they  would  not  be  considered  as  fully  indicative, 
though  approximating  more  nearly  to  the  correct  figure  than 
the  one.  The  natural  inference  would  then  be,  that,  to  get  a 
reliable  average,  all  the  families  in  the  state  must  be  investi- 
gated. 

But  this  inference  is  more  theoretical  than  practical.  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  becomes  apparent,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  in  any  one  city  or  town  there  is  an  approximative 
equality  in  wage  among  artizans  of  the  same  occupation, 
and  a  similar  equality  in  cost  of  living  In  each  grtidc  of  the 
working-classes.  If  there  are  twenty  thousand  machinists 
in  the  state,  of  which  two  thousand  are  in  Boston  ;  and  if, 
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by  examination,  we  find  that  the  average  expenses  of  fifty 
machinists  in  Boston  are  seven  hundred  dollars  yearly  and  the 
average  earnings  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  yearly,  in 
the  absence  of  time .  and  money  for  a  complete  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  each  one  of  the  twenty  thousand,  it  must  be 
accepted  as  statistical  truth  that  the  figures  obtained  for  fifty 
are  nearly  the  same  as  would  be  found  from  the  entire  twenty 
thousand,  especially  if  the  fifty  were  picked  at  random  in  a 
locality  where  the  business  formed  a  prominent  industry.  It 
might  be  said,  however,  that,  in  smaller  cities  and  towns, 
wages  generally  were  lower  than  in  Boston-.  Allowing  this, 
it  is  equally  true  that,  generally,  the  outlay  for  rent,  fuel 
and  many  articles  of  food,  is  less  in  such  places  than  in  a. 
great  city  ;  and  the  relative  proportion  of  expense  to  out- 
lay is  maintained  even  if  the  figures  denoting  earnings  and 
expenses  vary.  As  it  is  this  proportion  which  shows  the 
workingman's  financial  status,  when  it  is  discovered  as  re- 
gards a  reasonable  number,  a  dependence  upon  it  as  conclu- 
sive for  the  whole,  cannot  lead  us  far  from  the  truth. 

We  have  aimed  to  make  our  investicfations  of  such  a 
degree  of  comprehensiveness  that  our  deductions  would 
bear  the  impress  of  true  representative  character,  and  seem 
founded  upon  a  tangible  basis. 

Our  instructions  to  agents  were  general,  and  related  only 
to  places  and  occupations.  Representative  places  were  to  be 
selected ;  that  is,  those  in  which  considerable  business  was 
carried  on,  and  wage-laborers  congregated.  They  were  ex- 
pected to  prosecute  their  researches  in  Boston,  Lawrence, 
Fall  River  or  Taunton,  rather  than  in  Hull,  Nantucket, 
Mt.  "Washington  or  Pelham. 

Again,  as  regarded  occupations,  those  prominent  in  or 
peculiar  to  certain  towns,  were  designated  as  proper  for 
investigation,  as  being  the  ones  in  which  wage-laborers  could 
do  as  well  as  in  any,  and  as  being  the  ones,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  which  depression  in  business  would  be  the  most 
marked. 

Mill  operatives  at  the  seats  of  textile  manufacture  ;  those 
engaged  in  building-trades  in  large  or  growing  towns ; 
leather-finishers  and  shoemakers,  in  those  places  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  or  utilization  of  leather ;  metal-workers  in 
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the  foundry  districts ;  out-door  laborers  where  public  im- 
provements were  in  progress,  or  the  moving  of  merchandise 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent;  and,  finally,  shop-trades  in 
those  towns  having  prominent  or  peculiar  industries. 

Here  premeditation  ceased.  Under  such  general  instruc- 
tions, with  no  purpose  in  view  but  the  procurement  of  facts, 
with  no  theory  to  maintain  or  demolish,  our  agents  prose- 
cuted their  investigations.  The  size  of  families ;  whether 
father  alone  worked,  or  was  assisted  by  wife  or  children; 
nationality ;  whether  saving  money  or  in  debt ;  manner  of 
living  as  regarded  food  or  dwelling,  and  such  kindred  points, 
were  entirely  unknown  until  the  agent  took  down  the  facts. 
And  the  particulars  obtained  being  complete,  and  of  the 
same  nature  for  each  family,  no  throwing  out  of  incomplete 
returns  has  been  necessary. 

Nearly  one  thousand  workingmen  were  approached  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  condition  ;  but  a  large  per- 
centage, from  want  of  accuracy  in  keeping  their  accounts, 
many  from  not  keeping  them  at  all,  and  some  few  (princi- 
pally skilled  workmen)  who  betrayed  an  indisposition  to 
have  their  private  life  inquired  into,  or  expressed  an  opinion 
founded  on  prejudice,  that  their  statements  would  not  be 
published  if  they  were  given, — all  these  combined  to  reduce 
our  number  of  returns  to  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

From  research  into  investigations  of  a  similar  nature,  and 
examination  of  the  plans  of  procedure  in  them,  we  know  of 
none  in  which  so  good  a  basis  has  been  used  as  that  upon 
which  wc  have  worked. 

A  more  particular  description  of  the  system's  working,  in 
individual  cases,  forms  the  opening  of  Chapter  III.,  and 
shows  plainl}'-  the  superiority  of  personal  investigation,  in 
accuracy  and  uniformity  of  information  secured,  over  the 
voluntary  reply  circular  system  (which  we  deem  practically 
worthless) ,  or  the  oftentimes  exceptional  statements  of  indi- 
viduals desirous  either  of  showiusr  their  forehandedness  or 
exciting  commiseration. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  we  present  hereafter 
a  series  of  tabulations,  founded  upon  our  returns,  which,  to 
our  idea,  show  an  extent  of  territory  covered,  and  of  occupa- 
tions comprehended,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  decided  expres- 
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sion  that  they  are  indicative  of  the  condition  of  wage-laborers 
in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

Places. 

Table  I. — Giving  Names  and  Population  of  Places  visited,  and 
slioioing  number  of  families  whose  condition  was  investigated,  num- 
ber of  persons  in  them,  and  average  of  persons  to  each. 


s 

^  i 

S  1 

PLACES  VISITED. 

c  e  § 

o 

o     - 

[Cities  denoted  by  Small  Capitals.] 

opulatio 
187 

u.  s.  c 

.a    so 
S    =3 

umber, 
sons  in 
lies. 

verage 
sons    ii 
Family. 

1       a,       ^ 

iz; 

» 

< 

Amesbury, 

5,581 

8 

48 

6. 

Athol,   . 

3,517 

8 

38 

4.75 

Attleborough, 

6,769 

8 

42 

5.25 

Bhickstoae,  . 

5,421 

10 

49 

4.9 

Boston,' 

292,499 

27 

129 

4.78 

Brockton,^     . 

8,007 

8 

40 

5. 

Clinton, 

5,429 

8 

44 

•5.5 

Fall  River, 

26,766 

16 

89 

5.56 

FiTCnBURG,  . 

11,200 

16 

84 

5.25 

Gloucester, 

15,389 

10 

52 

5.2 

Haverhill, 

12,092 

10 

58 

5.8 

HOLYOKE,      . 

10,733 

13 

62 

477 

Lawrence,  . 

28,921 

15 

85 

5.67 

LOW^ELL, 

40,928 

17 

88 

5.18 

Lynn,   . 

28,233 

14 

70 

5. 

Marblehead, 

7,703 

8 

41 

5.13 

Miltbvd, 

9,890 

12 

57 

4.75 

Natick, 

6,404 

12 

58 

4.83 

New  Bedford, 

21,320 

12 

63 

5.25 

Newuuiiyport, 

12,595 

10 

50 

5. 

North  Adams,^ 

12,090 

12 

61 

5.08 

Pittsfield,    '  . 

11,112 

10 

50 

5. 

Quincy, 

7,442 

6 

30 

5. 

Salem, 

24,117 

8 

42 

5.25 

Shelhurne  Falls,* 

1,582 

6 

29 

4.83 

Soutlibridge, 

5,208 

10 

50 

5. 

Springfield, 

26,703 

16 

82 

5.13 

Taunton,     . 

18,629 

12 

58 

4.83 

Turner's  Falls,* 

2,224 

8 

40 

5. 

Waltham,      . 

9^065 

10 

49 

4.9 

Watertown,  . 

4,326 

10 

51 

5.1 

Webster, 

4,763 

10 

52 

5.2 

Westfield,      . 

6,519 

8 

41 

5.13 

Weymouth,  . 

9,010 

8 

40 

5. 

Woburn, 

8,560 

5 

25 

5. 

Worcester, 

41,105 

16 

94 

5.88 

15  cities,    \  rp  .  i    o/> 

751,912 

397 

2,041 

5.14 

1  Including  Charlestown,  West  Roxbury  and  Brighton,  annexed  in  1S73. 

*  Formerly  North  Bridgewater.  *  Part  of  Adams. 

*  Part  of  Shelburne.  s  Part  of  Montague. 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  although  the  places 
visited  (3G)  form  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  whole 
number  in  the  state  (310),  yet  their  population  aggregates 
51.6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  state,  which,  in 
1870,  was  1,457,351.  Thus  it  is  clearly  evident  that  our 
investigations  were  prosecuted  in  the  most  thickly-settled 
portions  of  the  Commonwealth  and,  consequently,  where 
wa2re-lal)orers  were  most  numerous. 

A  closer  inspection  of  the  table  will  show  that  the  average 
number  of  persons  to  the  family  was  greatest  in  the  city  of 
Worcester  (5.88),  the  city  of  Lawrence  coming  next  (5.67), 
while  Alhol  and  Milford,  both  towns,  had  the  fewest  to  the 
family  (4.75). 

The  average  in  cities,  as  a  class,  was  5.23,  and  in  towns, 
as  such,  5.06. 

The  general  average  of  all  the  families  is  5.14,  which 
demonstrates  that  the  size  of  the  workingman's  family  is 
much  larger  than  the  United  States  census  of  1870  estab- 
lished as  an  average  for  all  the  flmiilies  in  the  state. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction,  in  the  recapitulation  of 
averages  presented  in  Chapters  IV.  to  IX.,  such  averages 
are  given  subject  to  the  influence  of  place  of  residence.  As 
the  enumeration  of  each  individual  place  in  each  average- 
table  would  have  occupied  much  room,  and  have  necessitated 
twelve  times  the  calculations  which  we  have  performed,  we 
have  deemed  it  sufficient  to  group  the  thirty-six  places  in 
three  classes,  based  on  population.  In  each  of  those  towns 
which  have  less  than  8,000  population,  the  relation  of  expenses 
to  earnings  would  be  about  the  same,  and  this  remark,  with 
equal  truth,  will  apply  to  those  small  cities  and  large  towns 
having  a  population  of  8,000  to  16,000.  It  will  also  approxi- 
mate very  nearly  to  the  truth  in  the  case  of  large  cities, 
numbering  from  16,000  to  42,000  inhabitants.  As  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  table,  we  have  included  Boston  in  this 
third  class  of  the  grouping. 
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Table  II. — Grouping  of  Places  visited,  according  to  Population. 
[Cities  denoted  by  Small  Capitals.] 


Population  8,000  to 

Population  undek  S,000. 

16,000. 

Population  above  16,000. 

Amesbury. 

Brockton.' 

Boston.' 

Athol.      • 

FlTCIIBURG. 

Fall  River. 

Attlebovough. 

Gloucester. 

Lawrence. 

Blackstone. 

Haveuuill. 

Lowell. 

Clinton. 

HOLYOKE. 

Lynn. 

Marl^lehead. 

Milford. 

New  Bedford. 

Natick. 

Newburyport. 

Salem. 

Quincy. 

North  Adams.* 

Springfield. 

Shelburne  Falls.' 

PIttsfield. 

Taunton. 

Southbridije. 

Waltham. 

Worcester. 

Turner's  Falls.* 

AVeymouth. 

Watcrtown. 

Woburn. 

Webster, 

Westlield. 

r 


1  See  notes  on  page  203. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  families  in  each 
class  of  the  grouping,  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  them, 
and  the  average  number  of  persons  to  each  family.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  large  cities  the  family's  size  is  greatest, 
being  in  excess  of  the  general  average  of  5.14,  while  in  the 
other  classes  the  particular  average  is  less  than  the  general. 

The  size  of  family  averages  is  important  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  for  in  the  averages  in  succeeding  chapters,  given  as 
regards  places,  for  earnings  and  for  cost  of  living  expenses, 
the  size  of  the  family  should  manifestly  be  considered  in 
conjunction  with  them. 

Table  III. — Average  size  of  Families,  based  upon  the  grouping  of 
places,  as  sJiown  in  Table  II. 


grades  of  population. 

Number  of  Fam- 
ilies. 

Number  in  Fam- 
ilies. 

Persons  to  each 

Family. 

Under  8,000,      .... 
8,000  to  16,000,          .   ■     . 
Above  10,000,'   .... 

120 
124 

153 

613 

628 
800 

5.11 
5.06 
5.23 

Total, 

397 

2,041 

6.14 

Including  Boston. 
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Occupations. 

We  next  present  a  table  showing  the  occupations  of  the 
heads  of  families  in  the  places  visited,  giving  the  number  in 
each  occupation  in  each  place. 

The  building  trades  and  out-door  labor  were  particularly 
investigated  in  Boston.  The  boot,  shoe  and  leather  interest 
was  specially  examined  into  in  Brockton,  Haverhill,  Lynn, 
Marblehead,  Milford,  Natick,  and  Woburn.  The  most  par- 
ticular attention,  in  Fitchburg,  Shelburne  and  Turner's  Falls 
(cutlery  trade),  Spriugfield,  Taunton,  "Walthara,  "Weymouth, 
and  Worcester,  was  given  to  the  metal-workers.  Our  mill- 
operative  returns  were  from  Athol,  Blackstone,  Clinton,  Fall 
Kiver,  Ilolyoke,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Salem,  and 
Webster.  The  fishermen  of  Gloucester,  carriage-makers  of 
Amesbury,  jewellers  of  Attlcborough,  stone-cutters  of  Quincy, 
and  the  cigar  and  whip  makers  of  Westfield,  are  well  repre- 
sented. A  careful  examination  of  the  table  will  confirm  our 
assertion  that  representative  and  important  employments  are 
comprehended,  in  which  wage-laborers  can  do  as  well  as  in  any, 
and  in  which  depression  iu  business  would  be  most  marked. 


Table  IV. — Showing  Places  visited,  and  Number  in  each  Employ- 

meiit  in  each  Place. 

[Cities  denoted  by  Small  Capitals;  towns  by  Italics.] 


Places,  and  Occupations  therein. 

si 

fc  .2 
<.-   > 

.  « 

2i 

Places,  and  Occupations  therein. 

11 
<.-  > 

O    CO 

d  3 

Jmesbury. 

Laborer  in  mill, 

1 

Carriage  painter,     . 
"        smith, 

1 
1 

"      in  blanket  mill, 
"      out-door,  . 

1 

2 

"        trimmer,   . 

1 

Laborer  in  carriage  shop, 
"       in  mill, 
"       out-door,     . 

1 
1 

2 

Allleborough. 
Carpenter,      .... 
Jeweller,         .... 

2 
2 

Spinner, 

1 

Laborer  in  shop,     . 
"       in  mill, 

1 
2 

Athol. 

"      out-door,  . 

1 

Carpenter,        .... 
Furniture  maker,     . 

1 
1 

Blackstone. 

Machinist,         .... 
Mill-hand,        .... 

1 
1 

Carpenter,      .... 
Machinist,       .... 

1 

2 
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Table  IV. — Showing  Places  visited,  &c. — Continued. 


B'g 

1    S^ 

Places,  and  Occupations  therein. 

C5  .-S 

fc-  .a 

6  — 

Places,  and  Occupations  therein.        v.  ^ 

O    m 
■  .2 
"A 

Blackslone — Con. 

Gloucesti 

.R. 

Section-hand  iu  mill, 

1 

Carpenter, 

.           .          .1 

Spinner, 

1 

Fisherman, 

4 

Laborer  in  mill, 

4 

Laborer  on  wharf. 

1 

"      out-door,     . 

1 

"        out-door. 

2 

Shoreman, 

2 

Boston. 

Bi'icklayer,       .... 
Cabinet-maker,         .      •  . 

2 
1 

IIaveuhil 

L. 

Carpenter,        .... 
Laborer  in  machine  shop. 

2 
3 

Laborer  out-door. 
Shoemaker,    . 

4 
.       6 

"       for  builders. 

4 

"       on  streets,  . 

3 

HOLYOKE 

"       on  wharf,  . 

3 

Carpenter, 

1 

Machinist,         .... 

2 

Dresser  in  mill, 

1 

Mason, 

2 

Laborer  in  mill. 

.       3 

Painter, 

1 

"         out-door. 

o 

Plasterer,          .... 

2 

Machinist, 

.       3 

Teamster,         .... 

2 

Overseer  in  mill, 

1 

Section-hand  in  mi 

11,      .         .1 

Brockton. 

Laborer  in  shop, 

"        out-door,    . 
Shoemaker,      .        .        . 

1 
2 
5 

Lawrenc] 

Dresser  in  mill, ' 
Hatter,    . 

E. 

I 

2 

Laborer  in  mill, 

2 

Clinton. 
Carpenter,        .... 

1 

"        out-door. 
Machinist, 

4 
1 

Laborer  in  mill. 

1 

Overseer  in  mill. 

1 

"        out-door,    . 
Machinist,         .... 
Section-hand  in  mill, 
Spare-hand        "... 

3 
1 

1 
1 

Section-hand  in  mi 
Spinner, . 
Weaver, . 

11,  .  .1 
1 

2 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Carpenter,        .... 

2 

Carpenter, 

3 

Laborer  in  mill. 

4 

Laborer  in  mill. 

2 

"        out-dooi%    . 

2 

"         out-door. 

.       3 

Machinist,         .... 

2 

Machinist, 

.       3 

Slasher, 

1 

Overseer  in  mill, 

1 

Si^inner, 

2 

Section-hand  in  mi 

11,      .         .2 

Weaver, 

3 

Spinner, . 

.       3 

FiTCHBURG. 

Lynn. 

Blacksmith,      .... 

1 

Carpenter, 

.       1 

Carpenter,        .... 

3 

Lal^orer  out-door. 

4 

Laborer  in  machine  shop. 

2 

Morocco  dresser. 

.       2 

"        in  shop, 

1 

Painter,  . 

1 

4 

Shoe-channeller, 

1 

Machinist,         .... 

4 

"     cutter,    . 

1 

1 

"     laster,    . 

2 
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Table  IV. — Showing  Places  visited,  &c. — Continued. 


it 

IS 

s  '$. 

U<  JS 

Places,  akd  Occupations  therein. 

O    n 

d  s 

Places,  and  Occupations  therein. 

Lynn — Con. 

North  Adams — Con. 

Shoe  trimmer, .... 

1 

Machinist,       .... 

1 

Teamster, 

1 

Mechanic,       .... 

1 

Section-hand  in  mill. 

2 

Marblchead. 

Shoemaker,    .... 

2 

Laborer  out-door,     . 

3 

Shoe-cutter,      .... 
"     lasler,       .         .         .       _ . 
"    maker,     .        .        .      ' . 

1 
1 
1 

Pittsjield. 
Carpenter,      .... 

2 

Laborer  in  mill, 

2 

"    trimmer, .... 

2 

"         out-door,  . 

3 

]\Iachinist,       .... 

1 

MiJford. 

Weaver,          .... 

2 

Boot-maker,     .... 

3 

Carj^entcr,         .... 

2 

Laborer  in  shop. 

2 

Quincy. 

"         out-door,    . 

3 

Laborer  out-door,  . 

1 

Mechanic,         .... 

2 

Quarryman,    .... 

2 

Stone-cutter,  .... 

3 

Natick. 

Carpenter,        .... 

2 

Salem. 

Hatter, 

Laborer  in  shop, 

1 

2 

Carpenter,      .... 
Laborer  in  mill, 

2 
1 

"        out-door,    . 

3 

"        out-door,  . 

2 

Shoemaker,      .... 

4 

Machinist,       .... 

1 

Section-hand  in  mill. 

1 

Neav  Bedford. 

Teamster,       .... 

1 

Carpenter,        .... 

2 

Laborer  in  mill. 

1 

"        out-door,    . 

3 

Shelburne  Falls  (part  of  Shel- 

"        on  wharf,    . 

1 

burnc) . 

Machinist,         .        .        .        . 

2 

Cutler, 

2 

Overseer  in  mill, 

1 

Laborer  in  cutlery  works. 

2 

Weaver,            .... 

2 

"        out-door,  . 

i 

Mechanic,        .     -    . 

1 

Newburyport. 

Carpenter,        .... 

'l 

Souihbridge. 

Laborer  in  mill. 

1 

Carpenter,      .... 

2 

"         in  ship-yard, 

1 

Laborer  in  mill, 

3 

"         out-door,     . 

2 

"        out-door,  . 

2 

Machinist,         .... 

1 

Machinist,       .... 

2 

Section-hand,   .... 

1 

Mill-hand,       .         . 

1 

Ship-carpenter, 

1 

Shoemaker,      .... 

1 

Springfield. 

Weaver, 

1 

Blacksmith,    .... 

1 

Carpenter,      .     _  . 

2 

North  Adams  (part  o^  Adams) . 

Laborer  in  machine  shop. 

3 

Carpenter,        .... 

1 

"         out-door,  . 

4 

Laborer  in  mill. 

2 

Machinist,       .... 

4 

'•         in  print-works,  . 

1 

Mason 

1 

"         out-door,    . 

2 

Teamster,       .... 

1 
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Table  IV. — Showing 

Places  visited^  &c. — Concluded. 

Places,  and  Occupations  therein. 

«  s 

w    > 

.   o 
o  ~ 
■  'A 

Places,  and  Occupations  therein. 

4.    '> 
O     91 

'A 

Taunton. 

Webster. 

Boiler-maker,  .... 

1 

Carpenter,      . 

2 

Carpenter,        .... 

2 

Laborer  in  mill,     . 

4 

Iron-roller,       .        .        .        . 

1 

"        out-door,  . 

1 

Laborer  in  machine  shop, 

1 

Machinist,       .... 

2 

"         in  rolling-mill,  . 

1 

Section-hand  in  mill. 

1 

"        out-door,     . 

2 

Machinist,         .... 

2 

Weslfield. 

Moulder,  iron, .... 

1 

Cigar-maker,  .... 

3 

Nail-maker,      .... 

1 

Laborer  in  whip  factory, 

1 

"        out-door,  . 

1 

Turner's  Falls  (part  of  Mo7i- 

Whip-maker, .... 

3 

iague). 

1 
2 

1 
1 

9 

Weymouth. 

Carpenter,        .... 

Iron -roller,     .... 

1 

Cutler, 

Iron-worker,  .... 

1 

Laborer  in  paper-mill,     . 

Laborer  in  iron-works,  . 

2 

"        in  cutlery  works, 

"        out-door,  . 

1 

"        out-door,     . 

1 

Shoemaker,     .... 

3 

Machinist,         .... 

Woburn, 

Waliham. 

Carpenter,      .... 

1 

Carpenter,        .... 
Machinist,         .... 
Mechanic,         .... 
Laborer  in  mill. 

2 
1 
1 
3 

Currier, 

Laborer  in  shop,     . 
"        out-door,  . 
Tanner, 

1 

1 
1 

1 

"        out-door,    . 
Watchmaker,   .... 

2 
1 

Worcester. 
Boot-maker,   .... 

1 

Carpenter,      .... 

1 

Watertown. 

Engine  builder. 

1 

Carpenter,        .... 

2 

Iron-moulder, 

2 

Laborer  in  mill. 

2 

Iron-rollei*,      .... 

2 

"        out-door,     . 

2 

Laborer  in  iron  works,  . 

2 

Machinist,         .... 

1 

"        out-door,  . 

3 

Mason, 

1 

IMachinist 

3 

Mechanic,          .... 

2 

Stair-builder,  .... 

1 

With  the  desire  in  the  case  of  occupations,  as  in  that  of 
places,  to  retain  their  full  influence  and  yet  avoid  too  exten- 
sive computations,  we  have  arranged  the  sixty-four  different 
forms  of  employment  comprehended,  under  ten  distinctive 
and  explicit  heads,  and  the  averages  given  in  succeeding  chap- 
ters, as  regards  occupations,  will  refer  to  the  classifications 
mentioned  above. 
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That  these  occupations  are  comprehensive  and  representa- 
tive, the  following  figures  demonstrate. 

The  actual  wage-laborers,  in  the  state  number  304, GOG. 
The  sixty-four  branches  of  occupation  into  which  our  investi- 
gations have  extended,  comprise,  in  the  whole  state,  25G,730 
persons,  or  65  -f-  per  cent,  of  all  the  actual  wage-laborers  in 
the  Commonwealth.  No  serious  doubts  as  to  the  reliability  of 
the  averages,  which  we  hereafter  present,  can  be  entertained, 
it  w^ould  seem  to  us,  when  it  is  considered  upon  how  compre- 
hensive survey  they  arc  founded. 

It  will  be  noticed,  also,  in  Table  V.,  that  each  class  of  em- 
ployments is  designated  (wholly  or  in  parts)  as  skilled  or  un- 
skilled; overseers,  included  under  mill  operatives,  being  put 
by  themselves  in  order  that  their  figures  might  not  unduly  in- 
fluence the  averages  of  either  skilled  or  unskilled  mill-labor. 

This  subdivision,  according  to  kind  of  labor  performed, 
was  made  in  order  that  distinct  systems  of  averages  might  be 
drawn  from  the  two  classes  and  their  relative  condition  shown. 


Table  V. — Classification  of  Occupations^  with  sub-divisions  into 
Sldlled  and  Unskilled  Labor,  and  a  complete  presentation  of  the 
average  family  size  therein. 


Classification  op  Occopations. 


Number 

of 
Families. 


Kumber 

ill 
Families. 


Avff.  No.  in 

each 

Family. 


Building  Trades. 
Skilled. 

Bricklayer, 

Cai'pe  liter, 

Mason, 

Painter, 

Plasterer, 

Ship  carpenter,        .... 
Stair-builder, 

Totals, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Leatuer. 
Skilled. 

Boot-maker, 

Currier, 

Morocco-dre.sser,     .... 
Shoe-channeller,      .... 

Shoe-cutter, 

Shoe-laster, 


2 
45 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 


o7 


11 
197 

19 
7 

11 
4 
5 


25i 


17 
4 

13 
4 

10 

15 


5.5 

438 

4.75 

3  5 

5.5 

4. 

5. 


4.46 


4  25 

4. 

C.5 

4. 

5. 

5. 
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Table  V. — Classification  of  Occupatioyis^Continncd. 


Classification  of  Occupations. 


Number 

of 
Families. 


Avg.  No.  in 

each 

Family. 


Boots,  Shoes,  «S;C. — Con. 
Shoe-trimmer, 

Shoemaker,  .... 
Tanner, 

Totals,      .... 

Metal  Workers. 
Skilled. 
Blacksmith,      .... 
Boiler-maker,  .... 

Cutler, 

Engine-builder, 
Iron-moulder, .... 
Iron-roller,      .... 
Iron-worker,    .... 
Jeweller,  .... 

Machinist,  .... 
Nail-maker,  .... 
Watchmaker,  .... 

Totals,      .... 

Unskilled. 
Laborer  in  cutlery  works, 
in  iron  works,   . 
in  machine  shop, 
in  rolling  mill,  . 

Totals,      .... 

Mill  Operatives. 
Skilled. 
Dresser  in  mill, 
Mill  hand,        .... 
Section  hand  in  mill, 

Spinner, 

Spare  hand  in  mill. 

Slasher, 

Weaver, 

Totals,      .... 

Unskilled. 
Laborer  in  mill, 

in  paper  mill,    . 
in  print  works, , 

Totals,      .... 

Overseers. 
Overseer,         .... 

Totals,      .... 


3 

22 
1 


39 


2 
1 
4 
1 
3 
4 
1 
2 
41 
1 
1 


61 

3 
4 
9 
1 


17 


2 
2 

11 
8 
1 
1 

10 


35 

40 
1 
1 


42 
4 


12 

106 
5 


186 


9 
3 

19 

5 

15 

20 
4 
9 
183 
6 
4 


277 

15 

25 
48 

7 


95 


10 
11 
50 
39 
5 
6 
53 


174 

234 
7 
6 


247 
21 


21 


4. 

4.82 
5. 


4.77 


4.5 
3. 

4.75 

5. 

5. 

5. 

4. 

45 

4.4G 

6. 

4. 


4.54 

5.  . 
6.25 
5.33 

7. 


5.59 


5. 
55 

4.55 

4.88 

5. 

6. 

5.3 


4.97 

5.85 

7. 
6. 


5.88 
5.25 


5.25 
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Table  V. — Classification  of  Occupations — Concluded. 


Classification  of  Occupations. 


Namber 

of 
Families. 


Avg.  No.  in 

each 

Family. 


OuT-DooR  Employments 

Unskilled. 
Fisherman,      .... 
Laborer  lor  builders, 

out-door,   . 

in  shipyard, 

on  streets, . 

on  wharf,  . 
Quarryman,     .... 
Shoreman  (fisherman),  . 
Teamster,        .... 


Totals, 


Shop  Trades. 
Skilled. 


Cabinet-maker, 

Carriage-pai  n  ter, 
"        smith, 
"        trimmer. 

Cigar-maker,  . 

Furniture-maker, 

Hatter, 

Mechanic, 

Stone-cutter,    . 

Whip-maker,  . 


Totals,      . 

Unskilled. 
Laborer  in  cannage  shop, 
in  shop, 
in  whip  factory. 


Totals, 


4 
4 
81 
1 
3 
6 
2 
2 
6 


108 


24 

1 

8 
1 


10 


20 

21 

469 

7 

IG 
26 
11 
12 
29 


611 


4 

4 

7 

6 

15 

4 

15 

34 

14 

14 


117 


7 
45 

7 


59 


5. 

5  25 

5.79 

7. 

5.33 

52 

5.5 

6. 

4.83 


5.66 


4. 

4. 

7. 

6. 

5. 

4. 

5. 

4.85 

4.67 

4.67 


7. 

5.63 


5.9 


For  convenience  of  reference,  we  present  the  occupation  fam- 
ily averages,  derived  from  Table  V.,  in  the  succeeding  tabu- 
lar form.  From  it  can  be  ascertained  the  average  family  size 
for  each  consolidated  branch,  and  this  figure  must,  as  in  the 
case  of  "places,"  be  borne  in  mind,  as  of  great  value  in  the 
consideration  of  averages  presented  hereafter,  of  earnings, 
and  of  the  cost  of  living  in  its  aggregate  or  details. 
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Table   VI. — Showing  Occupation  Heads.,  Kind  of  Labor,  and  the 
Average  Size  of  Family. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

Kind  of  Labor. 

Tersons  to 
each  Family. 

Building  trades,   . 
Boots,  shoes  and  leather, 
Metal  workers,     . 

(C                           it 

Mill  operatives,    . 

Out-door  employments. 

Shop  trades, 
it,        11 

Skilled, 

(( 

Unskilled, 

Skilled, 

Unskilled, 

Overseers 

Unskilled, 

Skilled, 

Unskilled, 

4.46 
4.77 
4.54 
5.59 
4.97 
5.88 
5.25 
5G6 
4.88 
5.90 

This  table  establishes  the  fact  that  in  every  case  (omitting 
"overseers,"  which  class  comprises  but  four  families)  Iho  uu- 
skillcd  wage-laborer  has  a  larger  family  to  support  than  his 
skilled  colaborer.  It  will  also  be  noticed,  with  the  above- 
mentioned  exception,  that  the  unskilled  workman's  average 
family  size  is  always  in  excess  of  the  general  average  (5.14), 
— often  largely  so, — and  that  as  regards  skilled  laborers,  it  is 
as  generally  below  it. 

To  present  still  more  plainly  the  relative  average  family 
size  of  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  we  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing aggregated  table : — 

Table  VII. — Showing  the  Relative  Average  Family  Size  of  Skilled. 
and  Unskilled  Laborers. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

Number  of  Fam- 
ilies. 

Number  in  Fam- 
ilies. 

Average  in  each 
Family. 

Skilled, 

Unskilled, 

Overseers, 

216 

177 

4 

1,008 

1,012 

21 

4.67 
572 
5  25 

Totals,         .... 

397 

2,041 

5.14 

This  presentation  explains  the  large  size  of  workingmen's 
families  as  compared  with  the  average  for  all  classes,  for 
while  the  skilled  laborer's  family  is  about  the  same  as  the 
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general  average  of  all  in  the  state,  the  unskilled  laborer's  has 
one  more  meonher,  and  his  superabundance  materially  raises  the 
average  for  wage-laborers,  as  compared  with  the  community 
in  general. 

The  next  table  shows  the  relative  representation  of  skilled 
and  unskilled,  under  the  ten  occupation  heads,  and  will  be 
found  of  value  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  tables 
relating  to  occupations.  It  being  impossible  to  accurately 
classify  the  out-door  laborers  under  distinct  occupations  (they 
move  easily  from  one  branch  of  unskilled  employment  to 
another),  they  are  all  included  in  "Out-Door  Employments," 
and  thus  show,  comparatively,  a  largo  representation  ;  but 
the  ratio  of  skilled  and  unskilled  will  lead  to  no  distortinsr  of 
averages,  as  they  will  not  bo  combined,  but,  instead,  be  pre- 
sented individually. 


Table  VIII. — Showing  Occupation  Heads,  and  their  subdivision  into 
JSkilled  and  Unskilled  Labor,  as  regards  2^srsons  employed  therein. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Overseers. 

Totals. 

Bnildino^  ti'adcs, 

Boots,  shoes  und  leather,     . 

Metal-workers, 

Mill-Dperalives, 

Out-door  employments, 

Shop  trades,         ..... 

57 

39 
Gl 
35 

24 

17 

42 

108 

10 

4 

67 

39 
78 
81 
108 
34 

Totals, 

21G 

177 

4 

397 

Nationalities. 

"VYc  pass  noAv  to  the  representation  of  the  nationalities  of 
the  heads  of  the  flimilies  into  whoso  condition  investigation 
was  made.  The  averages  of  flxmily  size,  presented  in  Tabic 
IX.,  are  of  value,  as  in  the  cases  of  "places  "  and  "occupa- 
tions," for  the  full  comprehension  of  the  -averages  given  in 
Chapters  IV.  to  IX.  of  this  part,  and  which  relate  to  earnings, 
and  cost  of  living,  whether  considered  in  the  aggregate,  or 
with  reference  to  its  component  items  of  expenditure. 
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Table  IX. — Shoiving  Nationalities^  Niimher  of  Families,  and  the 
Average  Family  Size  to  each. 


NATTOXALITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 

Xumber  of  Fam- 
ilies. 

Number  in  Fam- 
ilies. 

Average  to  each 
Family. 

American, 

12-5 

541 

4.33 

English,     . 

80 

399 

4.99 

French, 

2 

U 

7. 

French  Canadian, 

29 

162 

5.59 

German,     . 

26 

143 

5  50 

Irish, 

133 

772 

5.80 

Scotch, 

2 

10 

5. 

Totals, 

397 

2,041 

5.14 

This  table  shows  several  important  points.  One  is,  that 
the  Irish  surpass  all  other  nationalities  in  fecundity  ;  another 
is,  that  the  Americans  fall  below  all  others  in  their  avcracre 
ftimily  size.  The  small  number  of  French  and  Scotch 
families  renders  their  average  useless  for  cotnparison.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  German  and  French  Canadian  average 
approximates  very  nearly,  while  the  English  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  highest  and  lowest  averages. 

The  distribution  of  the  sixty-four  occupations  among  the 
different  nationalities,  is  easily  discernible  by  an  inspection  of 
the  following  table  : — 

Table  X. — Shoiving  Nationality  of  Uead  of  Family,  and  Occupation. 


OCCUPATION  OF  HEAD  OF  FAIULY. 

a 

•A 
o  ii 

c 

a 

.a 

"3) 

c 

03 

a 

OJ 

c  .2 

c 

a 

u 

o 

.a 

.a 
8 

EC 

Blacksmith,    . 
Boiler-maker, 
Boot-maker,  . 
Bricklayer,     . 
Cabinet-maker, 
Carpenter, 
Carriage  painter,  . 
smith,      . 
"         trimmer. 
Cigar  maker. 
Currier, 
Cutler, 
Dresser  ia  mill. 

2 

1 
4 
2 
1 
'45 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
4 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

35 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

7 

1 

2 

2 

- 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

- 
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Table  X. — Showing  Nationality,  &c. — Concluded. 


OCCUPATION  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


a 

n 

^ 

a 

to 

c 

"^ 

W 

Engine  builder, 

Fisherman,     . 

Furniture  maker,  . 

Hatter, 

Iron  moulder, 
"  roller,  . 
"    worker, 

Jeweller, 

Laborer  for  builders, 
"         in  carriage  shop, 
"         in  cutlery  works, 
"         in  iron  works, 
"         in  machine  shop, 
"        in  mill,     . 
"        out-door, . 
"        in  paper-mill,  . 
"         in  print-works, 
"         in  rolling-mill, 
"        in  shipyard, 
"         in  shop,   . 
"         on  streets, 
"         on  wharf, 
"        in  whip  factory, 

Machinist, 

Mason, 

Mechanic, 

Mill-hand, 

Morocco-dresser,   . 

Nail-maker,   . 

Overseer  in  mill,   . 

Painter, 

Plasterer, 

Quarryman,   . 

Section-hand  in  mill, 

Ship  carpenter. 

Shoe  channeller,    . 
"     cutter,   . 
"    laster,    . 
"    trimmer. 

Shoemaker,    . 

Shoi-eman  (fisherman), 

Slasher  in  mill, 

Spare  hand  in  mill. 

Spinner, 

Staii'-builder, 

Stone-cutter,  . 

Tanner, 

Teamster, 

Watchmaker, 

Weaver, 

Whip-maker, 


1 
4 
1 
3 
3 
4 
1 
2 
4 
1 
3 
4 
9 

40 

81 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
3 
5 
1 

41 
4 
7 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 

11 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 

22 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
3 
1 
6 
1 
10 


1 
1 
1 

2 

4 
19 
67 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Consolidating  the  nationalities  under  the  ten  heads  of  occu- 
pation,  as  classified  in  Tuble  V.,  we  obtain  for  a  result  the 


figures  shown  in  Table  XI. 


Table  XI. — Showing  Nationalities^  and  their  Representation  in  the 
Classified  Occupations. 


NATIONALITIES. 

^1 

o    ^ 

g  1 

u 

o 

O      . 

a  » 

V,      o 

R   S 

•a 

■a    « 

S3 

1  = 

■2   2 

_    > 

3     C 
O 

C 

o 

1    - 

American,         .... 

40 

22 

39 

G 

5 

13 

125 

English,  .. 

10 

6 

18 

31 

9 

0 

SO 

French, 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

French  Canadian, 

2 

1 

2 

10 

U 

_ 

29 

German,    . 

2 

- 

7 

8 

8 

1 

26 

Irish, 

3 

8 

11 

25 

72 

u 

133 

Scotch, 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

Total,         .... 

57 

39 

78 

81 

108 

34 

397 

From  the  above  we  find  that  Americans  are  principally 
employed  in  the  building-trades,  in  leather  preparation  and 
boot  and  shoe  manufacture,  and  as  metal-workers.  The 
English  are  chiefly  engaged  as  mill-operatives.  The  Irish 
are  numerous  in  mill-labor,  and  almost  monopolize  the  out- 
door branches  of  emploj-ment.  The  other  nationalities  are 
quite  evenly  distributed  through  the  various  branches. 

An  aggregation  into  skilled  and  unskilled,  makes  a  final 
presentment  as  regards  nationalities. 


Table  XII. — Showing  Nationalities,  and  the  Number  of  each  en- 
gaged in  SJdlled  or  Unskilled  Labor. 


NATIONALITIES. 


Unskilled.     Overseers.     Totals. 


American,    . 

English, 

French, 

French  Canadian, 

German, 

Irish,    . 

Scotch, 

Totals,  . 


116 

5 

4 

59 

21 

_ 

2 

_ 

- 

3 

26 

- 

9 

17 

- 

25 

108 

- 

2 

- 

— 

216 

177 

4 

125 

80 

2 

29 

26 

133 

2 


397 
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The  above  indicates  that  tlic  Americans  and  Ensrlish  have 
employed  in  branches  of  skilled  work  85 -f-  per  cent  of  their 
whole  number ;  while  the  French  Canadians,  Germans  and 
Irish  show  80 -f-  per  cent  of  their  number  engaged  in 
unskilled  labor.  The  other  nationalities  are  too  few  in 
number  to  bear  comparison. 

To  summarize  briefly  the  points  demonstrating  the  extent 
of  our  investigations  and  their  representative  value,  we  will 
state  that — 

1st.  The  places  visited  contain  51.6  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  state. 

2d.  The  occupations  comprehended  by  our  inquiries  employ 
65+  per  cent  of  all  the  actual  wage-laborers  in  the 
state. 

3d.  Representatives  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  are 
presented  in  nearly  equal  proportion. 

4th.  Nationalities,  prominent  in  our  laboring  classes,  are  rep- 
resented in  a  fiiir  ratio  to  each  other. 

The  averages  and  conclusions  in  Chapters  IV.  to  X. 
inclusive,  arc  drawn  from  the  returns  upon  which  the  tables 
in  this  chapter  are  based.  If  these  tables  indicate  a  thorough 
and  impartial  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  families  of  wage- 
laborers  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  results  of  our  examination 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  nor  their  logical  strength  disputed. 
That  they  are  so  indicative,  we  have  have  plainly  stated  our 
firm  belief. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Individual  Presentation  or  the  Condition  of  Families. 

With  the  desire  to  show  the  condition  of  each  family  as  a 
unity,  to  furnish  the  means  to  those  who  may  desire  to 
deduce  averages  or  points  which  we  do  not  present,  and,  it 
may  be,  to  enable  others  to  verify  our  averages,  we  present 
individual  statements,  from  the  original  returns,  of  the  three 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  families.  The  only  liberty  wo 
have  taken  with  our  agents'  transcripts  from  their  note-books 
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has  been  to  rewrite  them  in  a  uniform  manner  of  presenta- 
tion and  to  drop  the  designation  of  the  individual  residence. 
This  last  was  done  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  many  who 
furnished  information,  but  who  were  desirous  of  avoiding 
local  publicity.  No  mention  of  location  being  promised  in 
these  cases,  it  was  necessary  to  omit  it  in  all;  the  residence 
of  every  family  presented  is,  however,  upon  the  original 
return  in  this  bureau,  the  office  number  upon  it  correspond- 
ing with  the  printed  number  at  the  head  of  each  family 
statement. 

In  every  case,  in  the  following  returns,  the  entire  earnings 
and  the  entire  expenses  are  given.  This  desirable  uniformity 
has  been  secured,  as  has  been  said  previously,  by  direct  per- 
sonal inquiry.  The  agent,  upon  arriving  in  a  place  selected 
for  investigation,  and,  knowing  its  prominent  or  peculiar  in- 
dustries, visited  the  mill,  workshop,  wharf,  public  works  or 
foundry,  as  the  case  might  be.  Accosting  the  first  workman 
at  hand,  a  statement  of  what  was  desired  was-  made  ;  in  case 
of  compliance,  a  time  was  fixed,  convenient  to  the  working- 
man,  at  which  to  supply  the  desired  figures  and  information  ; 
in  case  of  inability  or  want  of  inclination,  application  was 
made  to  one  and  another  of  the  workmen,  and  at  other  estab- 
lishments, until  the  desired  number  was  secured.  Visits  by 
day  were  made  in  order  that  the  locality  and  the  inmicdiate 
surroundings  of  the  houses  could  be  examined,  and  visits  in 
the  evening  were  required,  for  then  the  workmen  could  refer 
to  their  account-books  and  bills,  and  find  the  items  of  expen- 
diture of  their  cost  of  living.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  returns 
would  have  been  materially  smaller  in  number,  or  wanting  in 
completeness,  but  for  these  evening  visits  made  after  work 
was  done.  The  rooms  were  inspected  and  their  pleasant  or 
unpleasant  features  noted.  The  children  were  at  home,  and 
the  physical  appearance  and  dress  of  the  family  were 
observed.  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  but  comparatively 
few  families  had,  or  had  lately  had,  any  cases  of  severe  illness 
amoncr  its  members. 

In  the  following  individual  statements  of  families  we  give 
first  the  office  number,  the  occupation  of  the  workingman  and 
his  nationality ;  then  the  earnings  of  all  the  members  of  the 
family  who  were  at  work,  giving  the  ages  of  children  and 
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young  persons  so  employed  ;  next  comes  a  description  of  the 
condition  of  the  family,  comprehending  its  size,  "whether  both 
parents  are  living,  number  of  children  and  their  ages,  denot- 
ing those  at  home,  at  school  and  at  work  ;  the  size  of  the 
tenement  occupied,  its  interior  furnishing  and  appearance  and 
immediate  exterior  surroundings,  with  a  statement  of  the 
character  of  the  locality  in  which  the  house  is  situated,  as 
regards  appearance,  cleanliness  and  necessary  sanitary  pro- 
visions ;  an  enumeration  of  the  articles  for  the  saving  of 
labor  or  for  adding  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  home.  The 
dress  of  the  family  on  work-days  or  Sundays,  specifying  those 
attending  church.  And,  finally,  such  items  of  a  personal 
nature  as  the  parents  chose  to  give,  including  the  distance  of 
the  home  from  work,  the  amount  of  lost  time  and  consequent 
falling  off  in  earnings,  the  necessity  of  their  children's  labor 
in  order  to  support  the  family,  savings,  debt,  prospects, 
opinion  of  the  bureau's  work,  and  other  information  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature. 

The  kinds  of  food  used  at  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  are 
enumerated,  oftentimes  with  remarks,  based  on  examination, 
as  to  its  quality  or  quantity. 

The  cost  of  living  is  shown  in  the  aggregate,  immediately 
followed  by  a  detailed  statement  of  the  various  expenditures 
which,  combined,  form  the  total  outlay. 

The  general  order  of  presentation  of  all  the  families  is 
based  upon  Table  "V.  in  Chapter  II.,  each  subdivision  of 
employment  being  denoted  by  head-lines,  showing  the  occu- 
pation, whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  and  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies included. 
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BUILDING    TRADES. 
BRICKLAYER. 


57  Families. 
German. 


Skilled. 

No.  1. 

Earnings  of  father,         ..........     $810 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  eight  months  to  seven  years  of 
age;  one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  located  and  with  good  ^rround- 
ings.  The  house  is  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Own  a  piano.  Family  dresses 
well. 

Food. — Ureal- fast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  and  coffee. 

Dinner.  Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  broad,  pie. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  gingerbread,  tea. 


Rent,     . 

.      $204  00 

Fish, 

$9  60 

Dry  goods. 

.      $24  00 

Fuel,      .        . 

4'J  CO 

Milk, 

.       13  00 

Papers, 

8  00 

Groceries,     . 

320  49 

Boots  and  shoes, 

30  50 

Societies,  .     '   . 

10  00 

Meat,     . 

81  22 

Clothing, 

.       42  00 

Sundries,  . 

12  59 

No.  2.  BRICKLAYER,  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father,        ..........     $760 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  ia  a  poor  locality  and  with  very  little  yard 
room.  The  house  is  moderately  well  furnished,  but  the  rooms  are  inconveniently  Bmall. 
Family  dresses  moderately  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  potatoes,  salt  pork  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  fish  or  meat,  potatoes, 
.    Supper.         Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


Rent, 

.      $156  00 

Fish,      .        . 

$12  39 

Dry  goods, 

.      $18  20 

Fuel, 

37  50 

Milk,     . 

15  90 

Sundries, . 

25  43 

Groceries, 

364  21 

Boots  and  shoes, . 

22  50 

Meat, 

63  82 

Clothing, 

44  00 

No.  3.  CARPENTER,  American. 

Earnings  of  father,         ..........     $686 

Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children,  from  one  to  five  yearg  of  age;  one 
goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  pleasantly  located  and  surrounded.  The  apart- 
ments are  well  furnished  and  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses  well,  and 
attends  church, 

VooT).— Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  eggs,  cake  and  cofifee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cake,  sauce  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent,     . 
Fuel,      , 
Groceries, 
Meat,     . 


$100  00 

Fish,  .        .        . 

,      $8  00 

Dry  goods,      , 

43  80 

Milk,  . 

,      28  40 

Papers,    . 

208  19 

Boots  and  shoes, 

,      27  00 

Religion, 

101  14 

Clothing,    . 

.      84  00 

Sundries,        . 

$24  00 
9  00 
12  00 
40  00 
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No.  4.  CARPENTER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,        ..........     $748 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  seven  to  eleven  years  of  age; 
both  children  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  -with  pleasant  surroundings,  and 
having  a  small  garden  attached.  The  house  is  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have 
a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 


Food. — Break-fast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  eggs  boiled  or  fried,  cake,  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  pickles,  vegetables,  pie,  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 


.    $144  00 

Fish,   . 

.     $6  00 

Dry  goods. 

4G  00 

Milk,  . 

.      14  22 

Papers, 

.      SOO  21 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      19  CO 

Religion,  . 

93  C7 

Clothing,    . 

.      40  00 

Suudries,  . 

$32  00 

8  00 

12  CO 

32  90 


No.  5.  CARPENTER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father, $760 

Condition.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  three  to  ten  years  of  age;  two 
go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  located  in  good  neighborhood  with  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. The  rooms  are  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine. 
The  family  dresses  well. 

"Foon.—Breal-fast.    Ilot  biscuit,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  tea. 
Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cake  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuels 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


.    $132  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $10  00 

Dry  goods, 

37  CO 

Milk,  . 

.      17  00 

Papers, 

.      340  22 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      20  30 

Religion,  . 

89  50 

Clothing,     . 

.      60  00 

Suttdrius, . 

$19  84 

8  00 

10  00 

13  24 


Earnings  of  father. 


CARPENTER. 


American. 


$732 


Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  with  pleasant  and  licalthy  surroundings. 
The  apartments  arc  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  is  carpeted.  Family  dresses  well  and  is 
very  comfortably  situated  for  working  people. 


Food. — Brealcfast. 

Bread, 

butter,  eggs,  cake  and  tea. 

Dinner. 

Bread, 

butter,  meat,  potatoes. 

vegetables, 

pie  and  tea. 

Supper. 

Broad, 

butter,  fish  or  chccse»  cake  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living,  . 

.       $707 

Rent, 

$96  00 

Fish,  .        .        . 

.    $12  00 

Dry  goods. 

.    $16  00 

Euel,        .        . 

49  00 

Milk,  . 

.      17  00 

Papers,      . 

6  00 

Groceries, 

339  00 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      18  00 

Societies,  . 

5  00 

Meat, 

70  00 

Clothing,     . 

.      50  00 

Sundries,  , 

.      28  00 
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CARPENTER. 


American. 

.  $650 
.  330 
.      240 


No.  7. 

Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  16, 
son,  aged  14, 

$1,220 

Condition. — Family  numhcrs  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  eight  to  sixteen  years.  Occupy 
a  tenement  of  0  rooms  very  pleasantly  situated,  with  good  surroundings  and  ample  yard  room. 
The  house  is  well  furnished  and  every  room  except  the  kitchen  is  carpeted.  Own  a  piano,  sew- 
ing and  other  labor  saving  machines.  Family  dresses  well,  and  attends  church.  lias  had  no 
sickness  for  several  years,  and  has  saved  money. 

Food. 


-Erenl'fast. 
Dinner. 

Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread  and  butter,  brown  broad,  meat,  eggs,  pie  or  cake,  tea,  coffee. 
Bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  pickles,  vegetables,  fruit,  pudding  or 

pie,  tea. 
Bread  and  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  sauce,  pie,  cake  and  tea. 

$1,1.50 

$49  75 
20  00 
17  00 
65  33 


.  $192  00 

Fish,   .        . 

.    $10  20 

Dry  goods. 

•      71  00 

Milk,  . 

.      34  62 

Religion,  . 

.    357  11 

Boots  and  shies. 

.      43  SO 

Books  and  papers,  . 

.    121  19 

Clothing,    . 

.    163  00 

Sundries,  . 

No.  8. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  16, 


CARPENTER. 


American. 

.    $785 
.      300 


$1,085 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  G  rooms,  situated  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  with 
healthy  surroundings.  The  rooms  are  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  and  bed-rooms  cai-peted. 
Have  a  piano  and  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breal-faat.    Bread,  butter,  steak,  cake  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Brown  bread,  butter,  meat,  pot.atocs,  pickles,  vegetables,  pudding  or  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fish,  sauce,  cake  and  tea;  baked  beans  Sunday 
morning. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 
Fish, . 


.  $150 1)0 

Milk,  . 

$16  29 

Religion,  . 

.      50  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

35  00 

Now  fjrniture, 

.     306  50 

Clothing,     . 

103  00 

Sundries,  . 

.      96  90 

Dry  goods. 

36  00 

.      14  83 

Papers, 

12  00 

$18  00 
100  00 
37  57 


No.  9.  CARPENTER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,        ..........     $738 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  located  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  clean 
and  healthy  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  furnished  well,  and  there  is  a  carpet  on  the 
parlor.    Have  a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Hot  biscuits,  butter,  moat  or  eggs,  cake,  tea. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  moat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pie  or  pudding,  tea. 
Suj)per.         Bread,  butter,  gingerbread,  sauce,  tea. 

$738 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


$144  00  Fish,     . 

39  00  Milk,     . 

312  87  Boots  and  shoos, 

82  36  Clothing,      . 


$12  00  Dry  goods, 

12  GO  Papers,      . 

23  37  Societies,  . 

52  00  Sundries,  . 


$24  00 
8  00 
6  00 
21  80 
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No.  10. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  15, 


CARPENTER. 


American, 

.      $716 

S30 


$1,016 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school,  including  the  eldest  girl,  who  also  helps  the  mother  at  home.  Occupy  a 
tenement  ol  0  rooms  pleasantly  situated,  with  agreeable  surroundings  and  a  small  flower-gar- 
den attached.  The  house  is  well  furnished  and  parlor  carpeted.  Own  a  piano  and  sewing- 
machine.     Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread  and  butter,  meat  or  fish,  cake,  tea. 

Dinner.  Bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pic  or  pudding. 

Supper.  Bread,  butter,  cold  corned  meat,  doughnuts,  or  gingerbread,  cheese  and 

tea.    Baked  beans  Sunday  morning. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.      $200  00 

Fish,      . 

$12  00 

Dry  goods, 

53  75 

Milk,      . 

33  26 

Papers,   . 

356  00 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

27  80 

Religion, 

114  64 

Clothing, 

107  00 

Sundries, 

$981 

$30  50 

8  00 

12  00 

29  05 


No.  11. 

Earnings  of  f.ather, 

son,  aged  16, 


CARPENTER. 


American. 

.      $020 
300 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
three  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shop, 
in  a  good  neighborhood  and  the  surroundings  clean,  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  rooms  are 
well  furnished  and  carpeted.  Have  sewing  and  other  labor  saving  machines.  Family  dresses 
■well  and  attends  church. 


Food  .—Brea  kfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, . 
Meat,  . 


Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding. 

Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  canned-fruit,  doughnuts  and  tea. 


.    $168  00 

Fish, 

.    $10  66 

Dry  goods. 

52  00 

Milk, 

.      S3  70 

Papers,      . 

.      301  76 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      39  85 

Religion,  . 

.      108  39 

Clothing, 

.      71  60 

Sundries,  . 

$31  00 
10  00 

16  00 

17  14 


No.  12.  CARPENTER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,        ..........      $722 

Condition.— Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  one  child  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  goes  to 
school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  located,  with  very  pleasant  and  healthy  surround- 
ings. The  apartments  are  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing  and  other 
labor  saving  machines.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food.— Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  with  the  remains  left  from  dinner,  or  eggs,  cake,  coffee. 
Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  pickles,  vegetables,  pie,  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cake,  cheese,  sauce. 


Rent,  . 

.    $120  00 

Fish, 

$8  00 

Dry  goods. 

.    $19  00 

Fuel,  . 

46  00 

Milk, 

25  44 

Papers, 

9  00 

Groceries,  . 

.      263  79 

Boots  and  shoes. 

26  00 

Societies,  . 

8  00 

Meat,  . 

69  24 

Clothing, 

67  00 

Sundries,  . 

.      36  00 
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No.  13.  CARPENTER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,        ..........     $680 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  with  pleasant  and  healthy  surroundings. 
The  house  is  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Own  a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses 
well  and  attends  church. 


Food.— Br  ea  kfa  st. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,         .    .   . 


Bread,  butter  and  whatever  is  left  from  dinner,  cake  and  coffee. 
Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pie,  tea. 
Bread  and  butter,  sauce,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


.  $144  00 

Fish,   . 

.      $7  00 

Dry  goods, 

.      39  75 

Milk,  . 

.      14  30 

Papers, 

.    270  30 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      27  00 

Religion,     . 

.      74  60 

Clothing,    . 

.      56  50 

Sundries,    . 

$17  00 
4  00 

12  00 

13  55 


No.  14.  CARPENTER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,      .........     $660 

daughter,  aged  16,  ......  .        257 

$917 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  one  mile  from  shop,  in  pleasant  neighborhood  with  good  sur- 
roundings. House  well  furnished  and  the  rooms  carpeted.  Have  a  piano  and  sewing-machine. 
The  family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.  Hot  biscuit,  butter,  eggs  or  ham,  cake  and  tea. 
Dinner.  Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cake  and  tea.    Baked  beans  Sunday  morning. 

Cost  of  Living $842  04 

Rent,         .  .  .  $126  00       Milk $21  69        Societies,  .        .        .      $8  00 

Fuel,          .  .  .      50  00  Boots  and  shoes,       .  32  00       Religion,  .        .        .20  00 

Groceries,  .  .    319  67  Clothing,    .        .        .  71  50       Sundries, .        .        .      22  60 

Meat,         .  .  .121  30  Dry  goods,          .        .  27  00 

Fish, .        .  .  .      10  80  Papers,       .        .        .  11  48 


No.  15. 
Earnings  of  father. 


CARPENTER. 


American. 


.      $725 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  two  to  seven  years  of  age ;  one 
goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tentment  of  5  rooms  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  neat,  clean  and 
healthy  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Own  a 
sewing-machine.     Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 


Voon.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 

Fuel,    .      . 
Groceries, 
Meat, 
Fish, . 


Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  coffee. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie,  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  cake,  sauce,  tea. 


$120  00 

Milk,   . 

.    $14  28 

Societies,    . 

41  25 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      23  10 

Religion,    . 

291  39 

Clothing,     . 

.      56  00 

Sundries,    . 

81  40 

Dry  goods. 

.      29  00 

8  00 

Papers, 

.      14  00 

$719  42 

.  $8  00 
.  12  00 
.    21  00 


29 
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No.  16. 

Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  17, 


CARPENTER. 


American. 

.    $695 
.      320 


$1,015 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  seven  to  seventeen  years  of 
age;  two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  in  good  locality,  with  clean  surround- 
ings and  a  small  flower-garden.  The  house  is  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  and  bed-rooms 
are  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  Have 
money  in  the  savings  bank. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  graham  bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  tea  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  cheese,  pudding  or  pie 

and  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sauce,  fresh  or  preserved  fruit,  sometimes  fish,  cake  or 
pie,  and  tea. 


Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat,  . 


.    $150  00 

Fish, 

.    $15  00 

Dry  goods. 

61  75 

Milk, 

.      18  40 

Religion,   . 

.      312  42 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      37  95 

Books  and  papers,  . 

92  85 

Clothing, 

.      84  00 

Sundries,  . 

$37  75 
18  00 
12  50 
76  3S 


No.  17. 
Earnings  of  father. 


CARPENTER. 


American. 


$720 


Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
both  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  located  in  good  neighborhood,  with  very 
pleasant  surroundings  and  a  small  garden.  The  house  is  well  furnished  and  the  parlor 
carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine  and  cottage-organ.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends 
church. 


Food.— ^rea^yars^ 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat,  . 


Brown  bread,  white  bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  and  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  sauce  and  tea. 


.    $175  00 

Fish, 

.    $11  80 

Dry  goods. 

47  00 

Milk, 

.      22  40 

Papers, 

.      248  60 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      27  75 

Religion,  . 

.        70  21 

Clothmg, 

.      59  00 

Sundries,  . 

$720 

$17  00 

8  00 

12  00 

21  24 


No.  18.  CARPENTER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,  ..........     $676 

Condition. — Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  four  years  of  age.  Have  a  tenement  of 
four  rooms  well  located  and  with  good  surroundings.  The  rooms  are  well  furnished  and  the 
parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  piano  and  a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends 
church. 

Food. — DreaJrfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  cake  and  tea. 

Dinner.         Bre.ad,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cake  and  tea.    Baked  beans  Saturday  night. 


Rent,  . 

.    $120  00 

Milk, 

$18  46 

Societies,    • 

.    $8  00 

Fuel,  . 

39  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

14  00 

Religion,     . 

.    10  00 

Groceries,  . 

.      253  89 

Clothing, 

44  00 

Sundries,    . 

.    37  45 

Meat,  . 

79  20 

Dry  goods. 

16  00 

Fish,  . 

6  00 

Papers,    . 

8  00 
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No.  19.  CARPENTER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,         ...'.......     $715 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  four  to  nine  years  of  age;  one 
goes  to  school.  Live  ia  a  tenement  of  6  rooms  situated  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
shop,  pleasantly  located,  with  good  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  furnished  well  and  the 
rooms  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  Buy  all 
goods  for  cash,  and  keeps  a  record  of  all  transactions. 


Fooj>.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  coflfee. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie,  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  sauce,  cake  and  tea. 


.     $132  00 

Milk,       . 

$14  26 

Societies,    , 

43  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.       22  00 

Religion,    . 

.       239  74 

Clothing, 

53  00 

Sundries,  . 

76  50 

Dry  goods,     . 

17  00 

11  40 

Papers,  . 

12  00 

$9  00 
14  00 
39  10 


No.  20.  CARPENTER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      $744 

Condition. — Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  six  years  of  age,  who  goes  to  school. 
Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  with  neat  and  healthy  surroundings.  House  is  well  furnished ; 
every  room,  except  the  kitchen,  is  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses  well 
and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  eggs  or  cheese,  cake  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread  and  butter,  sauce  or  canned-fruit,  gingerbread  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $720  31 


Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


$144  00  Fish, 

40  00  Milk, 

269  06  Boots  and  shoes, 

90  45  Clothing, 


$8  00  Dry  goods,        .  .  $20  00 

16  30  Books  and  papers,  .  12  00 

18  00  Religion,    .        .  .  16  00 

54  00  Sundries,   .        .  .  32  50 


No.  21.  CARPENTER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,      ..........       $686 

Condition.— Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  four  years  of  age.  Occupy  a  tenement 
of  5  rooms,  situated  a  mile  from  the  shop,  in  a  good  neighborhood  with  pleasant  and  healthy 
Burroundings  and  a  small  flower-garden  attached.  The  house  is  well  furnished  and  rooms 
carpeted.    Have  a  sewing-machine  and  piano.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Meat  or  eggs,  hot  biscuit,  butter,  cake  and  coflfee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  sauce,  cake,  tea. 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.     $100  00 

Fish,       .        .        . 

$8  00 

Dry  goods. 

39  00 

Milk,       . 

15  60 

Papers, 

.       319  64 

Boots  and  shoes,   . 

19  00 

Societies,    . 

82  29 

Clothing, 

63  00 

Sundries,   . 

$16  50 

6  00 

8  00 

12  50 
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CARPENTER. 


American. 


No.  22. 

Eahnings  of  father,         ..........     $798 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  eight  to  eleven  years  of  age. 
Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  respectable  neighborhood  with  good  snrroundings.  The 
apartments  are  remarkably  neat  and  clean,  well  furnished,  with  parlor  carpeted.  Family 
dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fresh  meat,  potatoes,  cake  and  tea. 

Dinner.         Graham  bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pud- 
ding and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  gingerbread,  cheese,  sauce,  tea. 

Cost  o^  Living $775 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


$144  00  Fish,   . 

38  50  Milk,   . 

241  89  Boots  and  shoes 

.    100  67  Clothing,     . 


$12  00  Dry  goods 

13  90  Papers, 

18  75  Religion, 

92  00  Sundries, 


$28  00 

9  00- 

14  00 

42  29 


No.  23.  CARPENTER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,         .........  $778  25 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  three  and  six  years  of  age;  one 
goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  in  a  good  locality  with  pleasant  surroundings. 
The  house  is  well  furnished  and  the  rooms  are  carpeted.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends 
church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread  and  butter,  fresh  meat,  or  what  was  left  from  dinner,  cake  and 


Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


coffee. 

Bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles  and  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 


$144  00  Fish,     . 

61  75  Milk,     . 

186  89  Boots  and  shoes, 

70  40  Clothing,      . 


$8  00  Dry  goods, 

12  80  Religion,     . 

19  50  Papers, 

72  00  Sundries,    . 


$694  25 

.  $22  75 
.  16  00 
.  5  00 
.    75  16 


No.  24.  CARPENTER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,         ..........     $740 

CoNDiTroN. — ^Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  three  and  eight  years  of  age ;  one 
goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood  with  good  sur- 
roundings. House  is  well  furnished,  with  every  room,  except  the  kitchen,  carpeted.  Have  a 
sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  warmed  potatoes,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 

Supper.         Bread  and  butter,  fish  or  cheese  and  tea.    Baked  beans  Saturday  night 
and  Sunday  morning. 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 
Fish, . 


.  $144  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $15  40 

Societies,  . 

.      58  40 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      23  60 

Religion,  . 

.    229  73 

Clothing,    . 

.      63  00 

Sundries, , 

.      78  60 

Dry  goods. 

.      19  00 

6  76 

Papers, 

9  00 

$8  00 
14  00 
32  00 
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No.  25.  CARPENTER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,  .  ,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         $740  75 

Condition. — Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  who  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement 
of  5  rooms,  well  located  in  a  healthy  neighborhood  with  good  surroundings.  The  apartments 
are  carpeted  and  comfortably  furnished.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  They 
find  it  impossible  to  save  money  and  live  in  comfort. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Hot  biscuits,  gr.aham  bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  pie  and  tea. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  sometimes  fish,  picliles,  pie  or 

pudding,  fruit  in  season,  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  canned-fruit,  cheese  and  tea.    Have  baked  beans 

once  per  week. 


Rent, 

.  $144  00 

Milk,   . 

.    $17  60 

Religion,  . 

$12  00 

Fuel, 

.      37  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      29  90 

Books  and  papers. 

4  25 

Groceries, 

.     277  00 

Clothing,    . 

.      82  00 

Sundries, . 

35  75 

Meat, 

.      70  75 

Dry  goods. 

.      17  00 

Fish, 

.      12  50 

Societies,    . 

6  00 

No.  26.  CARPENTER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,        ..........     $672 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  good  and  pleasant  surroundings.  The 
apartments  are  well  furnished,  also  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing  and  other  labor  saving  machines. 
Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 


¥oOD.—B}-eakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  LxvinG; 


Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie,  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese,  sauce,  cake  and  tea. 


.    §96  00 

Milk,  . 

$12  80 

Societies,  . 

.      43  75 

Boots  and  shoes. 

17  50 

Religion,  . 

.    265  80 

Clothing,    . 

44  00 

Sundries, . 

.      83  33 

Dry  goods, 

13  00 

8  00 

Papers, 

9  00 

$661 

$8  00 
16  00 
43  82 


No.  27.  CARPENTER.  American. 

Earnings  of  husband,  ......  ...  $740 

Condition. — Family  numbers  2,  man  and  wife.  Board  in  a  private  family  in  a  respectable 
neighborhood;  have  a  private  sitting-room,  well  furnished.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  The 
wife  is  a  tailoress  and  earns  enough  during  the  year,  to  pay  for  clothes  for  herself  and  hus- 
band; she  also  makes  the  clothes.  Have  money  in  the  savings  bank.  The  board  is  good; 
meat  three  times  a  day. 

Cost  of  Living, $640 


Board,    .......  $520  00 

Fuel,       .        .        ..       .        .        .        .   '  10  00 

Societies, 9  00 


Religion $16  00 

Sundries,  including  two  weeks'  recre- 
ation,   85  00 
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No.  28, 

Earnings  of  father, 

eon,  aged  15, 


CARPENTER. 


American. 

.    $704 
.      280 


Condition. — Family  numbcra  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age;  two 
go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  about  a  mile  from  shop,  surroundings  neat  and 
clean,  in  a  healthy  neighborhood.  The  apartments  are  -well  furnished  and  all  the  rooms 
carpeted,  except  the  kitchen.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  pie  and  tea. 

Dinner,         Brown  bread,  white  bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles, 

fruit  in  season,  pie,  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cake,  cheese,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living $923 

Rent $200  00  Fish,        .        .  .  $14  30  Dry  goods,  .  .  $29  42 

Fuel 43  50  Milk,        .        .  ,  27  40  Papers,     .  .  .  8  00 

Groceries,  .        .        .319  80  Boots  and  shoes,  .  27  20  Religion,  .  .  .  14  00 

Meat,  .        .        .       .        94  76  Clothing,         .  .  80  00  Sundries,.  .  .  64  62 


No.  29.  CARPENTER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,  ..........    $725 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  a  good  locality  and  with  agreeable 
surroundings.  House  is  well  furnished,  with  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine. 
Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter  and  what  was  left  from  dinner,  cake  and  coflfee. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat,  . 


Meat,  potatoes,  bread  and  butter,  vegetables,  pie  and  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  sauce,  gingerbread,  tea.    Baked  beans  Saturday  night  and 
Sunday  morning. 

$725 

%\2  70        Dry  goods,       .        .  $15  80 

22  96        Papers,      .        .        .  4  00 

30  00        Religion,  .        .        .  10  00 

50  00       Bundries,  .        .       .  12  14 


$180  00  Fish, 

37  60  Milk, 

269  27  Boots  and  shoeg, 

80  53  Clothing, 


No.  30. 
Earnings  of  father, 


CARPENTER. 


American. 


$783 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  seven  and  twelve  years  of  age; 
both  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  pleasantly  situated  in  good  neighborhood  and 
ample  yard  room  and  good  sanitary  arrangements.  The  rooms  arc  well  furnished  and  the 
parlor  carpeted.    Have  a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  eggs,  doughnuts  or  cake  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bre.ad,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  veget.ables,  pickles,  pie  and  tea. 

Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  cheese,  gingerbread  and  tea.    Baked  beans  for 
breakfast  on  Sunday. 
Cost  of  Living $783 


Rent,  . 
Fuel,   . 
Groceries, 
Meat,  . 


.    $120  00 

Fish, 

.    $12  00 

Dry  goods. 

40  75 

Milk, 

.      18  40 

Papers, 

.      249  15 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      26  00 

Religion,  . 

94  30 

Clothing, 

.      87  00 

Sundries,  . 

$33  50 
13  50 
16  00 

72  40 
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No.  31. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  15, 


CARPENTER. 


American. 

.      $580 
200 


Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  agre; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  very  pleasantly  situated  in  a  good  neigh- 
borhood. The  apartments  are  -well  furnished  and  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  piano.  Family 
dresses  well  and  attends  church. 


Food.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Co.sT  OF  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 
Fish, . 


Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  coffee. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie,  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  gingerbread,  tea. 


.  $144  00 

Milk,  . 

$28  34 

Societies,  . 

.      36  80 

Boots  and  shoes, 

30  45 

Religion,  . 

.    298  76 

Clothing,    . 

63  00 

Sundries, . 

.     108  17 

Dry  goods. 

19  60 

6  30 

Books  and  papers, 

22  00 

$800  75 

$9  00 
18  00 
16  30 


No.  32. 

Earnings  of  father, 

eon,  aged  15, 


CARPENTER. 


American. 

.    $686 
.       280 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  four  to  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms  very  pleasantly  situated  in  a  good  neigh- 
borhood with  agreeable  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  furnished  ■well  and  parlor  carpeted. 
Family  dresses  well. 


FOOT).— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Hot  biscuits,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  cofl'ee. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 

Bread,  butter,  cake  and  tea.    Have  baked  beans  Saturday  evening  and 
Sunday  morning. 

$985  50 

$200  00  Milk,  . 

60  00  Boots  and  shoes, 

.    381  87  Clothing,     . 

,    118  17  Dry  goods, 


$36  40 

Papers,     . 

.     $6  00 

29  00 

Societies, . 

.      10  00 

70  50 

Sundries,  .        . 

.      16  40 

30  16 

No.  33.  CARPENTER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,        ..........     $630 

Condition. — Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  of  four  years  of  age.  Have  a  tenement 
of  4  rooms  with  good  surroundings.  The  rooms  are  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted. 
Have  a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 


"BooTt.— Breakfast. 

Bread, 

butter,  cake  and  coffee. 

Dinner. 

Bread, 

butter,  meat,  potatoes,  pie 

Supper. 

Bread, 

butter,  cheese  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 

. 

. 

.       $630 

Rent, 

.  $144  00 

Fish 

$5  63 

Dry  goods, 

.    $14  00 

Fuel, 

.      40  00 

Milk 

14  40 

Papers,      . 

8  00 

Groceries, 

.    243  87 

Boots  and  shoes. 

16  00 

Religion,  . 

.      12  00 

Meat, 

.      81  29 

Clothing,    . 

41  00 

Sundries, . 

9  81 
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No.  34. 
Eabnings  of  father, 


CARPENTER. 


American, 


$780 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  three  to  eight  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  good  and  healthy 
neighborhood.  Sanitary  arrangements  are  very  good.  There  is  a  small  flower-garden 
attached  to  the  house.  The  rooms  are  well  furnished  and  carpeted.  Own  a  eewing-machine 
and  other  labor-saving  machines.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 


Food. — Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread  and  butter,  eggs,  cake  and  coffee. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  pie  and  tea. 

Bread  and  butter,  cheese  or  sauce,  cake  and  tea. 


$132  00 

44  00 

348  60 

87  50 


Milk,       . 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing, 
Dry  goods,     . 


$15  40 
25  00 
65  00 
15  00 


Religion, 

Papers, 

Sundries, 


$780 

$12  00 

6  50 

29  00 


No.  35.  CARPENTER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,     ..........       $722 

Condition. — ^Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  six  and  ten  years  of  age ;  both  go 
to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  in  good  neighborhood  with  healthy  and  pleasant 
surroundings.  House  is  well  furnished,  with  rooms  carpeted.  Have  a  piano  and  sewing<. 
machine.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Sreakfast.    Bread  and  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  tea. 

Dinner.  Bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  pie. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce  and  tea. 

$717 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


$132  00  Fish, 

39  00  Milk,       . 

307  18  Boots  and  shoes, 

82  60  Clothiag, 


$9  00  Dry  goods, 

13  64  Papers, 

24  00  Societies,    . 

55  00  Sundries,  . 


$19  75 

9  00 

8  OO 

17  83 


No.  36. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  14, 


CARPENTER. 


American. 


$85T 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  located  and  with  good  surroundings. 
The  rooms  are  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  cake  and  coffee. 
Dinner.  Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sometimes  cheese,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


COST  OF  JjIVIN 

Rent, 

G, 

.     $156  00 

Fish, 

$9  37 

Dry  goods. 

.     $27  00 

Fuel, 

49  75 

Milk,       . 

15  64 

Papers, 

5  75 

Groceries, 

.       395  49 

Boots  and  shoes,   . 

31  75 

Sundries,  . 

.       10  13 

Meat, 

.       107  12 

Clothing, 

40  00 
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No.  37. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  16, 


CARPENTER. 


American. 

.     $700 
320 


$1,020 

Condition.— Family  numlDers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  six  to  seventeen  years  of  age ; 
three  go  to  school,  but  on  account  of  poor  health  of  the  mother,  the  elder  girls  remain  at 
home  to  assist  In  the  housework.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  in  a  good  locality,  -with 
pleasant  and  healthy  surroundings,  also  have  plenty  of  yard-room.  The  apartments  are  neat, 
clean  and  well  furnished;  the  rooms  are  all  carpeted.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 
Have  a  little  money  saved,  but  cannot  increase  it  on  account  of  sickness. 

Food.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 


Supper. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Hot  biscuits,  brown  bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  pie  and  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding,  fruit, 
fresh  or  canned,  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  cake,  sauce  and  tea.  Baked  beans  for  break- 
fast on  Sunday,  but  have  no  dinner. 

$1,020 


$168  00  Fish,   . 

64  00  Milk,  . 

401  60  Boots  and  shoes, 

73  75  Clothing,    . 


$12  00  Dry  goods,        .        .  $24  00 

30  90  Books  and  papers,  .  9  00 

33  60  Sundries     including 

150  00  doctor's  bill, .        .  63  15 


No.  38.  CARPENTER.  English. 

Earnings  of  father, $828 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  three  children  from  three  to  ten  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  with  unclean  and  disagreeable  surroundings. 
The  house  is  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses 
•well. 


Vooi).— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  or  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  doughnuts  and  coffee. 
Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread,  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese  and  tea. 


.  $200  00 

Fish,   . 

.      $7  39 

Dry  goods, 

.      43  00 

Milk,  . 

.      16  10 

Papers, 

.    297  30 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      20  00 

Societies,  . 

.      86  41 

Clothing,    . 

.      49  00 

Sundries,  . 

$775 

$18  80 

10  00 

8  00 

19  00 


No.  39.  ,  CARPENTER.  English. 

Earnings  of  father,        ..........     $780 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  five  and  nine  years  of  age.  Have 
a  tenement  of  5  rooms  very  pleasantly  situated  in  good  neighborhood  with  healthy  surround- 
ings. The  rooms  are  well  furnished  and  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses 
■well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Hot  biscuit,  butter,  meat,  warmed  potatoes,  doughnuts  and  tea. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  vogetublcs  in  season,  bread,  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cake  and  tea. 


Rent, 

,  $168  00 

Fish,     . 

.     $6  00 

Dry  goods. 

.  $19  50 

Fuel, 

.      40  00 

Milk,     . 

.     14  67 

Papers, 

.      6  00 

Groceries, 

,    313  81 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.    27  00 

Religion,     . 

.    14  00 

Meat, 

,     102  40 
30 

Clothing,      . 

.     55  00 

Sundries,    . 

.    13  62 
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No.  40. 
Earnings  of  father, 


CARPENTER. 


English. 


$724 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  five  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
all  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  good  neighborhood 
with  good  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted. 
Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.    Buy  all  goods  for  cash. 

Food. — Brealcfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  tea. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Rent,        . 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.    $132  00 

Fish, 

$8  00 

Dry  goods. 

36  00 

Milk,       . 

14  50 

Papers, 

.       297  24 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

19  00 

Religion,     . 

77  43 

Clothing, 

60  00 

Sundries,  . 

$22  00 

4  00 

14  00 

39  83 


No.  41.  CARPENTER.  English. 

Earnings  of  father,       ..........       $768 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  one  and  four  years  of  age.  Oc- 
cupy a  tenement  of  5  rooms  located  about  a  mile  from  the  shop,  in  a  quiet,  respectable  neigh, 
borhood  with  good  and  healthy  surroundings.  The  house  is  well  furnished,  with  carpeted 
rooms,  and  kept  very  neat.  Family  di'esses  well.  Has  had  no  sickness  in  family  for  several 
years,  and  the  general  health  is  good.  Can  save  a  little  money  with  economy,  but  would  rather 
invest  it  in  comforts  for  the  family.    The  father  has  a  life-policy  for  a  thousand  dollars. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread  and  butter,  cold  meat,  cake  and  coffee. 


Dinner. 


Bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  pickles,  pudding 
or  pie. 


Cost  of  Living, 

$730 

Rent, 

$144  00 

Fish,       . 

.    $12  00 

Dry  goods. 

.     $23  00 

Fuel,        .        . 

33  50 

Milk,       . 

14  90 

Papers, 

4  00 

Groceries, 

277  36 

Boots  and  shoes. 

20  00 

Societies,   . 

6  00 

Meat, 

81  90 

Clothing, 

63  75 

Sundries,  . 

.       49  59 

No.  42. 

Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  18, 


CARPENTER. 


English. 

$516 
397 


$913 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  seven  to  eighteen  years  of  age ; 
three  go  to  sohool.  Ilave  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  pleasantly  situated  and  with  good  surround- 
ings. The  rooms  are  well  furnished  and  carpeted,  and  the  house  is  orderly  and  clean.  Family 
dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  ham  and  eggs  or  fresh  meat,  cake  or  pie,  tea  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat  of  some  kind,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese,  sometimes  sauce,  fruit  in  season,  cake  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living $867  18 


Groceries, 
Rent, 
Fuel, 
Meat, 


$359  75  Milk,      . 

150  00  Boots  and  shoes, 

47  90  Clothing, 

89  68  Dry  goods,     . 


$27  60 

Religion,    . 

.     $12  00 

37  50 

Books  and  papers. 

5  00 

81  00 

Sundries,   . 

.       32  75 

24  00 
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No.  43.  CARPENTER.  English. 

Earnings  of  father,  ..........    $663 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  three  to  nine  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  a  good  locality  and  pleasant  surround- 
ings.   The  apartments  are  furnished  well,  with  the  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses -well. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  warmed  potatoes  and  tea. 
Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish  and  tea. 


"Fooji.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat,  . 


.    $120  00 

Fish, 

$4  S6 

Dry  goods. 

40  50 

Milk, 

32  36 

Papers, 

.      269  68 

Boots  and  shoes. 

18  50 

Societies,  . 

80  40 

Clothing, 

41  00 

Sundries, . 

^22  76 

9  00 

10  00 

13  94 


No.  44.  CARPENTER.  Unglish. 

Earnings  of  father,  ..........   $648 

Condition.— Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  three  years  of  age.  Occupy  a  tenement 
of  4  rooms  with  good  and  pleasant  surroundings.  The  house  is  well  famished  and  the  parlor 
carpeted.    Family  dresses  well  and  appears  very  respectable. 

"FooM.— Breakfast. 

Dinner. 
Supper. 


Bread  and  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  gingerbread  or  doughnuts,  and  coffee. 
Bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  pudding. 
Bread  and  butter,  cold  meat  or  cheese,  cake  or  pie,  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living $637  48 

Rent $120  00  Milk $17  00  Papers,     .  .  .  $8  00 

Fuel,  .        .        .        .        40  75  Boots  and  Shoes,  .  20  00  Societies,  .  .  .  8  00 

Groceries,  .        .        .246  23  Clothing,         .        .  45  00  Sundries,  .  .  .  25  00 

Meat S3  00  Dry  goods,     .        .  24  50 


No.  45. 
Earnings  of  father. 


CARPENTER. 


F.  Canadian. 


$628 


Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  one  year  and  a  half  and  four 
years  of  age.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  well  situated  and  with  good  surroundings.  The 
rooms  are  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 


Food.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,    .        .        , 
Fuel,    . 
Groceries,    . 
Meat,    . 


Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  and  coffee. 

Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  sometimes  soup,  bread,  pie. 

Bread,  butter,  cheese  and  tea. 


$96  00  Fish, 

48  50  Milk, 

280  00  Boots  and  shoes, 

67  50  Clothing, 


$14  00  Dry  goods 

10  75  Papers, 

13  25  Sundries,  , 
30  00 


$607 

$15  00 
4  00 
28  00 
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No.  46. 


CARPENTER. 


F.  Canadian. 


Earnings  of  father,       .........     $689 

son,  aged  17,         .......  .        460 

Bon,  aged  15,         .......  .        204 

$1,353 

Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  eight  to  seventeen  years  of 
age;  three  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  good  locality  with  pleasant  sur- 
roundings.  The  apartments  are  well  furnished,  the  parlor  and  2  chambers  carpeted.  Family 
dresses  well  and  attends  church.    Have  money  in  savings,— banli  adding  to  it  every  year. 

Pood. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  pie,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Rye  bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  cake,  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  cheese;  sometimes  fruit,  calie  and  tea. 


Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $225  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $18  42 

Dry  goods. 

.      61  00 

Milk,  . 

.      28  76 

Papers, 

,    422  80 

Boots  and  shoes. 

,      43  80 

Religion,  . 

.    113  70 

Clothing,    . 

.      91  70 

Sundries, . 

$28  00 
6  00 
20  00 
69  82 


No.  47. 


CARPENTER. 


German. 


Earnings  of  father,     ..........        $794 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  crowded  neighborhood  with  unclean  sur- 
roundings.   House  is  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread  and  butter,  the  remains  of  dinner,  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread,  pie. 
Suiyper.         Bread,  butter,  gingerbread  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $168  00 

Fish,    . 

.      $5  11 

Dry  goods. 

.      39  75 

Milk,  .        . 

.      26  50 

Papers, 

.    352  40 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      27  00 

Sundries,  . 

. 

.      80  20 

Clothing,    . 

.      52  80 

$794 

$23  60 

6  00 

12  64 


No.  48.  MASON.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        $860 

Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age; 
both  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  upstairs,  and  the  surroundings  clean  and 
healthy.  The  house  is  well  furnished  and  the  rooms  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  The 
family  dresses  well,  and  are  very  intelligent. 


Food.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  meat,  cake  and  coffee. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  and  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  preserved  fruit,  cake  and  tea. 


.  $192  00 

Fish,   . 

.      $8  60 

Dry  goods. 

.      46  00 

Milk,  . 

.      40  20 

Books  and  papers,  . 

.    239  60 

Boots  and  shoes. 

,      33  50 

Societies,  .        .       . 

.     110  74 

Clothing,    . 

.      92  00 

Sundries,  , 

$835  54 

$28  00 
16  50 
8  00 
20  40 
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No.  49.  MASON.  English. 

Earnings  of  father,       ..........       $800 

Condition. — Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  four  years  of  age.  Live  in  a  tenement 
of  5  rooms  in  an  agreeable  locality  with  good  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  furnished 
well  and  the  rooms  carpeted.    Have  a  piano.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 


Food. — Breakfast. 
Dinner, 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  gingerbread,  coffee. 

Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pic  or  pudding. 

Bread,  butter,  fruit  or  cheese,  tea.    Have  no  dinner  on  Sunday. 


.     $250  00 

Milk,       . 

$20  30 

Societies,   . 

41  50 

Boots  and  shoes. 

24  CO 

Religion,    . 

.       206  24 

Clothing, 

62  00 

Sundries,  . 

83  75 

Dry  goods,    . 

29  26 

6  20 

Papers,  . 

9  00 

$778  45 

$12  00 
20  00 
15  20 


No.  50.  MASON.  English. 

Eabnings  of  father,     .........        $766 

son,  aged  17,       .......  .  320 

$1,089 

Condition.— Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  eight  to  seventeen  years  of 
age;  four  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms  in  a  good  neighborhood  with  neat  and 
healthy  surroundings.  House  is  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  piano  and 
sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  cake  and  tea. 

Dinner.         Bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pic  or  pudding  and 

tea. 
Supper.         Bread  and  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $1,066 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


$200  00  Fish, 

58  00  Milk, 

428  60  Boots  and  shoes, 

119  39  Clothing, 


$14  60  Dry  goods, 

33  92  Papers, 

40  00  Societies,   . 

93  00  Sundries,  . 


$32  00 

•    9  00 

12  00 

23  49 


No.  51.  MASON.  Msh. 

Earnings  of  father,       .....,..,.       $809 

Condition.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  pleasantly  situated  in  good  neighborhood  and 
the  surroundings  clean  and  healthy.  The  house  is  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted. 
Have  an  organ  and  a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well. 

¥ooj>. ^Breakfast,    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  and  what  was  left  from  dinner,  gingerbread  and 
coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread,  pudding  or  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  and  tea. 


Bent, 

.     $180  00 

Fish, 

$8  20 

Dry  goods, 

.    $19  80 

Fuel, 

51  50 

Milk,       . 

14  20 

Sundries,  . 

.       13  23 

Groceries,       , 

.       336  94 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

26  00 

Meat, 

97  13 

Clothing, 

61  00 
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No.  52.  PAINTER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,  ..........    $818 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  shop, 
very  pleasantly  situated,  with  good  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  well  furnished  and 
rooms  carpeted.    Have  a  sewing  and  other  labor-saving  machines.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  tea. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie,  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  sauce,  tea. 


Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, 
Meat,  . 


.    $175  00 

Fish, 

$6  00 

Dry  goods. 

53  50 

Milk, 

14  26 

Papers, 

.      277  80 

Boots  and  shoes, 

21  50 

Societies,  . 

79  35 

Clothing, 

70  00 

Sundries,  . 

$28  00 
15  00 
10  00 
19  68 


No.  53. 

Earnings  of  father, 
wife, 


PAINTER. 


American. 


90 


$750 

Condition. — Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  one  child  seven  years  of  age.  Occupy  a  tene- 
ment  of  3  rooms  up  stairs,  in  a  crowded  locality,  with  surroundings  not  very  neat.  House  is 
well  furnished,  rooms  carpeted.  Own  a  sewing-machine  on  which  the  mother  earned  $90 
during  the  year,  besides  making  her  own  and  child's  clothes.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread  and  butter,  cold  meat,  cake  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  gingerbread,  tea. 


Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, 
Meat,  . 


.    $163  00 

Fish, 

$4  62 

Dry  goods. 

43  00 

Milk, 

IS  40 

Books  and  papers,  . 

.      220  16 

Boots  and  shoes,    . 

19  00 

Societies,  . 

75  42 

Clothing, 

39  50 

Sundries,  . 

28  00 

9  00 

31  40 


No.  54.  PLASTERER.  English. 

Earnings  of  father,  .......•••   $760 

Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  pai-ents  and  2  children  of  nine  and  thirteen  years  of  age; 
both  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  clean  surroundings,  but  very  little  yard 
room.  House  is  well  furnished.  Have  a  sewing  and  other  labor-saving  machines.  Family 
dresses  well. 

"POOT).— Breakfast.  Bread,  butter,  and  what  was  left  from  dinner,  gingei-brcad  and  coffee. 
Dinner.  Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pickles,  bread,  pudding  or  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 


Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, 
Meat,  . 


.    $180  00 

Milk, 

.    $17  60 

Books  and  papers,  . 

39  60 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      24  00 

Societies,  . 

.      257  29 

Clothing, 

.      48  80 

Sundries,  . 

81  30 

Dry  goods,      . 

.       18  95 

$14  00 
16  00 
23  46 
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No.  55. 

Earnings  of  father, 

SOD,  aged  17, 


PLASTERER. 


Irish. 

$728 
260 


Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  four  to  seventeen  j-ears  of  age; 
three  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  locality  and  surroundings  quite  fair.  The 
apartments  are  well  furnished  and  one  room  carpeted.    Family  dresses  •well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  potatoes,  coffee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $200  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $10  30 

Dry  goods. 

.      48  00 

Milk,  .        .        . 

.      44  60 

Papers,      . 

.     386  83 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.       39  00 

Societies,  . 

.     104  16 

Clothing,    . 

.      80  00 

Sundries,  . 

$965 

$24  00 

8  00 

6  00 

14  11 


SHIP-CARPENTER. 


American. 


No.  56. 

Earnings  of  father,       ..........      $740 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  ten  and  sixteen  years  of  age; 
both  go  to  school,  and  are  very  bright  and  intelligent.  They  own  a  house  of  7  rooms  very 
nicely  situated  in  a  good  and  pleasant  neighborhood.  Every  room  is  carpeted,  except  the 
kitchen.  Have  a  piano,  also  a  sewing  and  other  labor-saving  machines.  Family  dresses  well 
and  attends  church.    The  clothing  costs  but  little,  as  all,  except  the  father's,  is  made  at  home. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Hot  biscuit,  butter,  ham  or  eggs,  with  cold  meat  left  from  dinner,  cake 
and  coffee. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  pickles,  vegetables,  cake,  pudding  and  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese,  sauce,  cake,  pie  and  tea.    Baked  beans  two  meals 
per  week,  and  fish  one  day  for  dinner.    Cold  dinner  on  Sunday. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Groceries, 
Fuel, 
Meat, 
Fish, . 


236  95  Milk,  . 

52  00  Boots  and  shoes, 

77  84  Clothing,    . 

16  54  Dry  goods, 


$23  75  Religion,  . 

25  00  Societies,  . 

57  00  Books  and  papers, 

56  00  Sundries,  . 


$24  00 

9  00 

12  00 

58  00 


No.  57.  STAIR-BUILDER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,  .........  $850 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  nine  years  of  age;  two 
go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  upstairs,  in  a  quiet  neighborhood  with  good 
surroundings.  The  house  is  nicely  furnished  and  the  rooms  carpeted.  Family  dresses  well, 
and  is  taken  care  of  respectably  when  at  work  and  in  good  health.  Has  a  few  funds  in  sav- 
ings bank,  deposited  ten  years  ago ;  but  has  not  been  able  to  add  any  since. 

Food.—  Breakfast.    Bread  and  butter,  cold  meat,  eggs  or  ham,  cake  or  pie  and  tea. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding,  tea. 
Siip2}er.         Bread  and  butter,  cold  meat  or  cheese,  sauce,  cake  and  t€a.  Baked  beans 
Saturday  night. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $168  00 

Fish,   . 

.      $9  75 

Dry  goods, 

.      44  60 

Milk,  . 

.      32  25 

Societies,  . 

.    342  95 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      21  00 

Books  and  papers,  . 

.      81  60 

Clothing,     . 

.      76  50 

Sundries,  . 

^16  00 
5  00 
12  00 
40  45 
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SkiUed.  BOOTS,  SHOES  AND  LEATHER.  39  Families. 

No.  58.  BOOT-MAKER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,        ..........        $660 

Condition. ^Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  two  to  nine  years  of  age;  two 
go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  in  a  healthy  locality  with  good  surroundings. 
House  is  well  furnished,  with  the  parlor  carpeted.  Ilave  a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses 
well.    Had  sickness  in  family  last  year,  which  was  the  cause  of  their  running  in  debt. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread  and  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  coffee. 

JDiiuier.         Brown  bread  and  butter,  meat  and  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  and 

tea. 
Supper.         Bread  and  butter,  sauce,  cake,  tea. 


Rent, 

.     $120  00 

Milk,       . 

$15  46 

Sundries,  including 

Fuel, 

42  75 

Boots  and  shoes, 

10  00 

doctor's  bill. 

Groceries, 

,       319  29 

Clothing, 

47  00 

Meat, 

82  00 

Dry  goods,    . 

.       20  00 

$55  50 


No.  59. 
Earnings  of  father, 


BOOT-MAKER. 


English. 


$621 


Condition. — Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  of  five  years  of  age;  attends  school. 
Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  situated  iu  good  neighborhood  with  pleasant  surroundings. 
The  rooms  are  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 


VoOD.—Ereal-fast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living,  . 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 


Bre.ad,  butter,  cold  meat,  cake  and  coffee. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  and  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  cold  meat,  gingerbread  and  tea. 
Saturday  night. 


$96  00       Meat, 
48  75       Milk,       . 
283  50        Boots  and  shoes. 


$81  25  Clothing,  . 
19  80  Dry  goods, 
8  00        Sundries,    . 


Baked  beans 


$621 

$53  00 
16  00' 
14  70 


No.  60. 

Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  15, 


BOOT-MAKER. 


F.  Canadian. 

$610 
185 


$795 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  sis  to  fifteen  years  of  age ;  two 
go  to  school.  Live  In  a  tenement  of  four  rooms,  pleasantly  situated.  The  apartments  are 
furnished  moderately  well  and  kept  in  good  condition.    Family  dresses  well. 

'TSoovt.—Breal-fast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 


Bread,  butter,  the  remains  left  after  dinner,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
Bread,  soup,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  cake  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Hcnt, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


.     $150  00 

Milk,       . 

$27  60 

Societies,   . 

40  50 

Boots  and  shoes, 

28  00 

Religion,    . 

.       302  78 

Clothing, 

49  70 

Sundries,   . 

87  50 

Dry  goods,     . 

15  60 

12  00 

Papers,  . 

8  00 

$760  68 

$6  00 
12  00 
21  00 
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No.  61. 
Earnings  of  father, 


BOOT-MAKER. 


Irish. 


$632 

Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  six  and  ten  years  of  age ;  both 
go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood  with  good 
surroundings;  ample  yard-room  with  small  garden.  House  is  well  furnished  with  parlor 
carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, $632 

Rent,         .  .  .  $100  00  Fish $14  00  Dry  goods,  .  .  $17  50 

Fuel,          .  .  .      46  00  Millj,  .        .        ;        .  12  80  Papers,      .  .  .  6  00 

Groceries,  .  .    291  42  Boots  and  shoes,       .  10  00  Societies,  .  .  .  7  00 

Meat,         .  .  .      47  32  Clothing,    .        .        .  51  50  Sundries,  .  .  .  28  46 


Bread  and  butter,  eggs  or  fish,  coffee. 

Bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pie. 

Bread  and  butter,  cheese,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


No.  62.  CURRIER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,  ....  .....  $684 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  three  and  seven  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  situated  and  with  good  surroundings. 
House  well  furnished  and  the  rooms  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  sometimes  meat  or  eggs,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fish  and  tea. 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $120  00 

Fish,    . 

.      $7  62 

Dry  goods,      . 

.      42  60 

Milk,  . 

.      19  30 

Papers,    . 

.    278  91 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      20  00 

Societies, 

.      76  53 

Clothing,    , 

.      44  85 

Sundries, 

$17  38 

8  00 

6  00 

32  40 


No.  63. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  16, 
son,  aged  14, 


MOROCCO-DRESSER. 


English. 

.  $600 
396 
198 


$1,194 

Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  6  .children  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
three  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms  in  a  good  and  healthy  locality ;  have  plenty 
of  yard-room  with  a  small  flower-garden  attached.  The  apartments  are  well  furnished  and 
carpeted.  Own  an  organ,  also  a  sewing  and  other  labor-saving  machines.  The  sitting-room 
is  tastefully  adorned  with  house-plants.  Family  subscribes  for  two  magazines  and  three 
papers,  and  on  the  whole  are  very  intelligent  for  working  people.  Do  not  save  much  money, 
prefer  to  expend  it  for  home  comforts. 


Fooji.— Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  broiled  meat  or  eggs  and  ham,  cake  or  pie,  tea  or  coffee. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  cake,  pudding. 
Bread,  Graham  bread,  butter,  cheese,  fresh  or  preserved  fruit,  cake  and 

tea. 
$1,098 

$14  00 

8  00 

51  40 


$220  00  Milk,  . 

54  00  Boots  and  shoes, 

395  90  Clothing,    . 

,    102  60  Dry  goods, 

31 


$28  50  Books  and  papers, 

42  60  Societies, . 

152  00  Sundries, . 

29  00 
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No.  64, 

Earnings  of  father, 

SOD,  aged  14, 


MOROCCO-DRESSER. 


Irish. 


180 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6, parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
one  only  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality  ■with  unpleasant 
surroundings.  The  yard  is  covered  ■with  refuse  from  the  house,  rendering  it  very  disagreeable. 
The  rooms  are  moderately  furnished  and  as  neat  as  the  surroundings  permit,  although  there 
are  no  carpets.    Family  dresses  poorly  and  saves  money. 


Food. — Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread  and  butter  and  the  remains  of  dinner,  occasionally  pie,  coffee. 

Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  broad. 

Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  salt  fish,  cake,  tea. 


$144  00  Fish, 

S8  00  Milk,       . 

296  99  Boots  and  shoes, 

62  78  Clothing, 


$10  00       Dry  goods, 
14  70        Sundries,  . 
19  70 
24  20 


$644  37 

$12  00 
22  00 


No.  65.  SnOE-CHANNELLER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,       ..........       $714 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  one  and  six  years  of  age ;  one 
goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  pleasantly  surrounded,  in  suburbs,  ■with  garden 
attached.  House  is -well  furnished,  and  every  room,  except  the  kitchen,  carpeted;  all  the 
rooms  kepi  neat  and  clean.  Have  a  piano  and  sc^wing-machine.  Family  dresses  well,  and 
are  in  good  circumstances  for  ■working  people.  The  father  ■worked  about  eight  months  and  a 
half  last  j'car.    Has  a  little  money  saved,  and  adds  a  little  every  year. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  graham  bread,  butter,  meat,  ■warmed  potatoes,  pie  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding,  cake  and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cheese,  pie  and  tea. 


Rent, 

.    $200  00 

Fish $17  22 

Dry  goods,        .        .    $14  60 

Fuel, 

39  60 

Milk,       .        .        .       14  40 

Societies    .        .        .         7  00 

Groceries, 

.       216  24 

Boots  and  shoes,   .       16  00 

Books  and  papers,  .        6  60 

Meat, 

61  90 

Clothing,        .        .       66  90 

Sundries,   ,        .        .       20  04 

No.  66. 

SHOE-CUTTER. 

American. 

Earnings  of  father, 

at  other  ■work. 


220 


Condition.— Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  of  t^wo  years  of  age.  Live  in  a  tene- 
ment of  5  rooms,  pleasantly  situated.  The  apartments  are  furnished  well  and  carpeted.  Have 
a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  On  account  of  dullness  of  trade, 
worked  only  seven  months  last  year,  and,  in  order  to  procure  a  livelihood,  had  to  work  at 
other  trades.    Have  some  money  in  savings  bank,  but  no  prospect  of  increasing  it. 

YooD.— Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  pie,  cake,  tea. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 


Cost  of  Living, 


Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding  and  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  cake,  sauce,  sometimes  fruit  or  honey.    Preserve  fruit  in 

the  season  and  use  it  every  day  during  winter.    Baked  beans  Sunday 

morning. 

$632 

.    $16  00 

8  00 

.       29  75 


Rent, 

.     $100  00 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

$21  90 

Religion, 

Fuel, 

41  75 

Clothing, 

76  50 

Societies, 

Grcceries, 

196  00 

Dry  goods,    . 

16  25 

Sundries, 

Meat  and  fish,. 

69  75 

Carpet,   . 

28  50 

Milk, 

14  60 

Books  and  papers. 

13  00 
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No.  67. 

Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  16, 
son,  aged  14, 


SHOE-CUTTER. 


Irish. 

.    $482 


Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  with  a  small  flower-garden  attached,  well 
situated  in  the  suburbs.  The  house  is  well  furnished,  with  parlor  carpeted,  kept  neatly  and 
in  good  order.  Have  a  sewing  and  a  wringing  machine.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends 
church.  Own  a  little  property,  but  it  is  not  all  paid  for  yet;  could  soon  do  so  if  trade  was 
better. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread  and  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  cake  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  vegetables,  pie  or  pudding. 
Supper.         Bread  and  butter,  sometimes  eggs,  cheese  or  sauce,  pie  and  tea.    Have 
fish  for  dinner  once  a  week. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, 
Meat,  . 


.    $200  00 

Fish, 

.    $16  00 

Dry  goods, 

51  00 

Milk,        . 

.      17  23 

Papers,     . 

.      362  00 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      23  12 

Sundries,  . 

81  90 

Clothing, 

.      69  75 

$23  00 

7  00 

42  00 


No.  68.  SHOE-LASTER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,  ..........   $495 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  one  and  five  years  of  age.  Have 
a  tenement  of  5  rooms  situated  in  a  poor  neighborhood;  the  surroundings  unpleasant  and  dis- 
agreeable. The  house  well  furnished  and  clean.  Family  very  economical,  but  dresses 
respectably.  The  earnings  are  $150  less  than  they  were  two  years  ago  and  the  cost  of  living 
the  same ;  ran  in  debt  last  year  $25. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  what  is  left  from  dinner,  sometimes  eggs  or  meat,  and  coffee. 
Diniier.         Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  bread  and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  sauce,  cake  and  tea.    Baked  beans  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday  morning. 

Cost  of  Living 


Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, 
Meat,  . 


.    $144  00 

Fish. 

$8  00 

Dry  goods. 

31  60 

Milk,       .        ".        . 

13  90 

Sundries,  . 

.      198  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

12  75 

54  75 

Clothing, 

28  00 

$16  00 
13  00 


No.  69. 

Eabnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  14, 


SHOE-LASTER. 


Irish. 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  si'hool.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  in  an  unpleasant  and  unhealthy 
locality.    The  apartments  are  furnished  moderately  well.    Family  dresses  well. 


'Food.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat,  . 


Bread,  butter,  potatoes,  coffee. 
Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes. 
Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


.    $150  00 

Fish, 

.    $12  59 

Dry  goods. 

42  75 

Milk, 

.      23  74 

Sundries, 

.      337  85 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      13  00 

86  32 

Clothing, 

.      51  25 

.  $749  40 

.    $19  60 
.      12  30 
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No.  70. 
Eakninos  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  16, 
son,  aged  14, 


SHOE-LASTER. 


Irish. 


262 
200 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  only  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated,  but  in  a  narrow  street, 
with  little  yard-room.  House  is  neat  and  well  furnished.  Family  dresses  well  and  is  respect- 
able. The  son  who  works  attends  school  three  months  in  the  year.  Find  it  almost  impossible 
to  save  money. 

"Eoon.— Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  the  remains  of  the  dinner,  with  a  little  fresh  fish  or  meat 
and  sometimes  eggs  and  cake,  tea. 
Meat  and  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread  and  butter,  pudding  or  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  sauce,  cake  or  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Dinner. 

Supper. 
Cost  of  Living, 
Rent, 
Fuel, 
Meat, 
Groceries, 


$100  00 

52  50 

92  60 

368  84 


Fish, 
Milk,       . 
Boots  and  shoes, 
Clothing, 


$17  00 
28  00 
33  60 
84  75 


Dry  goods, 
Books  and  papers. 
Sundries,  . 


$848 

$26  50 

6  00 

38  21 


No.  71.  SHOE-TRIMMER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,      ..........       $676 

Condition. — Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  four  years  of  age.  Have  a  pleasant 
and  convenient  cottage  of  5  rooms,  with  good  surroundings  and  a  pleasant  neighborhood;  also 
a  flower-garden.  The  rooms  are  well  furnished  and  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing  and  other 
labor-saving  machines.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  Can  not  save  money; 
worked  only  eight  months  last  year,  and  have  to  be  very  economical  to  make  a  living. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Hot  biscuit,  brown  bread,  butter,  eggs  or  meat,  cake  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  and  tea. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 
Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fisb, 


.     $200  00 

Milk,       . 

$13  75 

Societies,    . 

42  80 

Boots  and  shoes, 

19  62 

Books  and  papers,    . 

.       199  30 

Clothing, 

54  75 

Sundries,   . 

63  95 

Dry  goods,     . 

24  00 

12  00 

Religion, 

12  00 

$6  00 
4  00 
23  83 


No.  72. 
Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  17, 


SHOE-TRIMMER. 


American. 

$574 

295 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  seven  to  seventeen  years  of 
age.  Live  in  a  cottage  of  6  rooms,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  good  and  healthy  neighborhood. 
The  apartments  are  well  furnished  and  carpeted.  Own  a  sewing  and  other  labor-saving 
machines;  also  a  piano.  The  house  is  kept  remarkably  neat  and  clean,  both  inside  and  out. 
Have  money  in  savings  bank;  endeavor  to  save  a  little  every  year  as  a  provision  against  sick- 
ness and  old  age. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Hot  biscuit,  butter,  meat,  fish  or  eggs,  cake  or  pie,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding,  fruit 

in  season,  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sometimes  cold  ham,  cheese  or  sauce,  pie  or  cake,  tea. 
Baked  beans  Sunday  morning;  have  no  dinner. 


Cost  of  Living, 

.  $804  45 

Rent, 

$120  00 

Milk,       . 

$27  60 

Religion,    . 

.    $12  00 

Fuel, 

47  75 

Boots  and  shoes. 

21  00 

Societies,    . 

6  00 

Groceries, 

328  60 

Clothing, 

96  50 

Sundries,   . 

.       24  00 

Meat, 

76  30 

Dry  goods,     . 

23  00 

Fish, 

14  20 

Books  and  papers 

7  50 
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No.  73. 

Earnings  of  father, 

at  other  work, 


SHOE-TRIMMER. 


American. 

.     $518 
130 


Condition. — ^Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  five  and  seven  years  of  age ;  both 
go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  House  is  well  fur- 
nished.   Family  dresses  well.    The  extra  money  earned  for  other  work  was  when  the  shoe 

business  was  dull. 


VoOD.—Breal-fast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Hot  biscuit  and  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  coffee. 

Brown  bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie,  and  tea. 

Bread  and  butter,  sauce,  cake  and  tea. 
) 


$23  00 
6  00 
8  00 
16  28 


,  $100  00 

Fish,  . 

'.      $7  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      45  00 

Milk,  . 

.       13  21 

Papers,     . 

.    309  71 

Boots  and  shoes. 

9  00 

Societies,  . 

.      69  30 

Clothing,    . 

.      41  50 

Sundries, . 

No.  74. 

Earnings  of  father,  . 

son,  aged  14, 


SHOEMAKER. 


American. 

$481 
237 


Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  clean  and 
pleasant  surroundings.  The  house  is  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  asewing- 
machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 


Food. — Breakfast. 
Dinner. 

Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
M  eat, 
Fish, 


Bread,  butter,  meat,  cake  and  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pie. 

Bread,  butter,  sauce  and  tea. 


.  $144  00 

Milk 

$17  40 

Societies,  . 

.      43  80 

Boots  and  shoes, 

10  50 

Religion,  . 

.    311  12 

Clothing,    . 

48  00 

Sundries, . 

.      76  92 

Dry  goods. 

20  00 

6  00 

Papers, 

8  00 

$718 

$6  00 
12  00 
14  26 


No.  75. 


SHOEMAKER, 


American. 


Earnings  of  father,     ' . 
son,  aged  14, 


$519 

248 

$767 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  in  a  clean  and  health3'  localitj-.  The  apart- 
ments are  furnished  well,  and  the  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  remains  left  from  dinner,  tea. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  pie. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  sauce,  tea.    Baked  beans  for  Sunday  morning. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


$162  00  Fish,  . 

49  50  Milk,  . 

326  21  Boots  and  shoes, 

94  37  Clothing,    . 


$6  54  Dry  goods, 

13  78  Papers, 

12  00  Religion,  . 

43  20  Sundries, . 


$767 

$25  00 

6  00 

12  OQ 

16  40 
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No.  76. 

Earnings  of  father, 

at  other  work, 


SHOEMAKER. 


American. 


$725 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  four  and  seven  years  of  age;  one 
goes  to  school.  Occupj'  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  a  good  locality  with  pleasant  surroundings. 
The  house  is  well  furnished  and  the  rooms  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Family 
dresses  well. 


'Food.— Breakfast. 
Dinntr. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Hot  biscuit,  butter,  meat,  cake  and  coffee. 
Meat,  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  pickles,  pie,  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  sauce,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


$150  00  Fish,  . 

47  85  Milk,  . 

286  69  Boots  and  shoes, 

,    101  42  Clothing,    . 


$7  36  Dry  goods, 

15  08  Papers,     . 

8  00  Sundries, . 
51  00 


$719 

$20  00 

8  00 

23  60 


No.  77. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  16, 
son,  aged  14, 


SHOEMAKER. 


American. 


230 
ISO 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children ;  one  goes  to  school  all  the  time,  and 
the  others  when  business  is  dull ;  father  intends  to  let  them  have  three  months  schooling  every 
year.  Have  a  nice  tenement  of  6  rooms,  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  shop,  in  a  good  neigh, 
borhood  and  healthy  locality.  The  house  is  well  furnished  and  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a 
sewing  and  other  labor-saving  machines.  Family  dresses  well.  The  father  worked  eight 
months  last  year  and  earned  from  $12  to  $17  per  week.  Ho  hoped  that  the  bureau  would  cor- 
rect a  false  statement,  that  had  been  published  in  several  papers,  that  shoemakers  averaged  $18 
per  week,  as  such  a  correction  was  needed. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Hot  biscuit,  bread,  butter,  fried  ham  or  eggs  or  cheese,  cake  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  beef,  mutton  or  fresh  pork,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pudding 

or  pie,  and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,   cheese,   cake,   meat,  if  any  left  from  dinner,  and  tea. 

Baked  beans  on  Sunday,  and  fish  one  day  in  the  week. 

Cost  of  Living $822  15 


Kent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 


$200  00        Meat  and  fish, 

43  50        Milk,  . 
.    364  90        Clothing,    . 


$70  75  Dry  goods,  .  .  $18  00 
15  00  Boots  and  shoes,  .  17  00 
63  00        Sundries, .        .        ,      20  00 


No.  78. 

Earnings  of  husband, 
wife, 


SHOEMAKER. 


American . 


$570 
3S0 


Condition.— Family  numbers  2.  Board  in  a  private  family  and  live  very  comfortably. 
Owing  to  the  dullness  of  trade,  only  worked  about  eight  months  and  a  half  of  last  year,  but 
managed  to  save  about  $300;  could  have  increased  the  sum,  had  business  been  better. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Board  for  husband  and  wife. 
Clothing  and  dry  goods. 
Boots  and  shoes,  . 


$645  50 

$4C8  00        Religion $15  00 

102  50        Societies 10  00 

.      10  00        Sundries 40  00 
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No.  79.  SHOEMAKER.  American. 

Eaknings  of  father,        .........    $406 

daughter,  aged  15,  .......      200 

BOD,  aged  17,  .......  .      306 

$1,002 

Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  one  to  seventeen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school  besides  the  eldest  girl,  who  works  also  four  months  in  the  year.  Occupy  a 
tenement  of  0  rooms,  pleasantly  situated,  with  parlor  and  bed-rooms  carpeted.  Have  a  piano 
and  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church;  are  in  very  good  circumstances 
for  working  people. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Hot  biscuits,  butter,  eggs  or  meat,  sometimes  griddle-cakes,  cake  or  pie, 
bread,  tea  or  cofl'ee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pudding  or  pie,  cake,  pickles 

and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  cheese,  sometimes  sauce,  cake  or  pie,  tea. 
Have  baked  beans  two  meals  a  week  and  fish  for  dinner  once  a  week 

Cost  of  Living $979  47 

Religion,   .        .        .    $20  00 
SocietieM,  .        .        .      16  00 
Sundries,      taxes, 
school-books,  etc.,''    27  00 

Note  — Father's  wages  range  from  $12  to  $16  per  week  when  working;  only  worked  eight 
months  last  year.  Business  has  been  dull  for  a  year  or  two.  Can  not  keep  family  out  of  earn- 
ings. The  father  had  seen  it  stated  that  shoemakers  earned  $18  per  week  on  an  average; 
thought  this  was  not  true  as  far  as  Haverhill  was  concerned.  Did  not  earn  $10  a  week  last 
year,  and  worked  all  the  time  he  could,  which  was  about  eight  months. 


Rent,  . 

.    $225  00 

Milk, 

$23  00 

Fuel,  . 

56  00 

Clothing, 

,      96  00 

Groceries, . 

.      390  84 

Dry  goods. 

26  00 

Meat  and  fish,    . 

72  63 

Boots  and  shoes,    , 

22  00 

No.  80.  SHOEMAKER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,  ..........    $552 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
the  two  elder  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms  situated  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood. 
The  rooms  are  well  furnished  and  carpeted,  and  the  house  kept  clean  and  orderly.  Family 
dresses  respectably  and  well,  and  attends  church.  On  account  of  the  shoe  business  being 
verj'  dull  for  the  past  two  years,  the  family  has  had  a  hard  struggle  to  pay  bills,  and  during 
the  last  year  has  run  behind  some  $70,  as  there  was  work  only  eight  months  and  a  half.  Had 
a  little  money  in  the  savings  bank,  but  was  obliged  to  use  it.  The  oldest  child  will  begin 
work  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  term.  This  family  is  very  economical.  Had  no  sick- 
ness ;  bought  a  few  clothes. 

Food.— Breakfast.  Bread,  butter,  hash  or  potatoes  warmed  from  the  day  before,  doughnuts 
or  cake,  cofl'ee. 

Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  pie  or  pudding,  and  tea. 

Supper,  Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  cheese,  cake  and  tea.  Buckwheat  or  griddle- 
cakes  occasionally  for  breakfast.  Baked  beans  on  Saturday  night  and 
Sunday  morning. 


Cost  of  Living, $622 

Rent,   .        .        .        .        .        .        .    $200  00        Milk, $18  00 

Fuel 36  50        Boots  and  shoes 16  00 

Groceries,  .        -        .        .        .        .      200  00        Clothing  and  dry  goods,      .        .        .  28  50 

Meat 52  00       Sundries,  taxes,  etc. 11  00 
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No.  81. 
Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  14, 


SHOEMAKER. 


American. 

$600 

190 


$790 

Condition. — Family  numliers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.    Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  pleasantly  situated,  with  good  surroundings. 
The  apartments  are  furnished  well  and  parlor  carpeted.    Have  a  sewing-machine.    Family 
dresses  well  and  attends  church. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  tea. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pudding  or  pie,  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cake,  tea. 


Rent, 

.     $120  00 

Fish, 

$11  60 

Dry  goods. 

.    $33  50 

Fuel, 

53  00 

Milk,       . 

23  17 

Papers, 

8  00 

Groceries, 

.       340  47 

Boots  and  shoes. 

6  00 

Religion,    . 

.       10  00 

Meat, 

80  00 

Clothing, 

79  00 

Sundries,  . 

.      21  00 

No.  82.  SHOEMAKER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,        .........       $560 

son,  aged  14, 200 

§760 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.     Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  with  pleasant  surround- 
ings.   House  is  well  furnislied,  with  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread  and  butter,  eggs  or  meat,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pie. 
Supper.         Bread  and  butter,  doughnuts  and  tea.    Baked  beans  Sunday  morning. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


$132  00  Milk, 

51  00  Boots  and  shoes, 

331  67  Clothing, 

92  06  Dry  goods,     . 


$18  50  Papers, 

12  00  Societies, 

53  00  Religion, 

IS  00  Sundries, 


No.  83. 
Earnings  of  father, 

other  work. 


SHOEMAKER. 


. 

$8  00 

. 

8  00 

, 

14  00 

21  77 

American. 

$536 

75 

«tfin 

Condition. — ^Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  four  and  ten  years  of  age ;  one 
goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  besides  a  sink-room;  the  surroundings  very 
unpleasant,  especially  in  the  roar,  on  account  of  considerable  refuse,  which  is  very  disagree- 
able, if  not  unhealthy.  One  room  is  carpeted.  Family  dresses  well  and  looks  healthy. 
Besides  the  amount  earned  in  the  shop,  the  father  earned  $75  laboring  for  others ;  has  a  little 
money  in  the  savings  bank,  but  cannot  save  any  at  present,  as  business  is  dull  and  trade 
uncert.iin.  On  account  of  sickness  of  the  mother,  last  year,  more  than  $40  were  silent  for 
nurse  and  medicine,  which  is  not  included  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  and  warmed  potatoes,  pie  and  tea. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Bent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding,  and  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  sauce,  cake  and  tea.     Baked  beans  on  Saturd.ay 

night  and  Sunday  morning;  no  regular  dinner,  but  lunch,  on  Sunday. 


$72  00 

Milk, 

$26  40 

Books  and  papers,    . 

$6  00 

47  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

29  50 

Sundries,   . 

16  00 

249  75 

Clothing, 

76  80 

69  86 

Dry  goods,     . 

21  00 
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No.  84. 

Earnings  of  father, 
wife, 


SHOEMAKER. 


American. 


100 


Condition. — Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  five  years  of  age,  who  goes  to  school. 
Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  with  healthy  surroundings.  House  is 
well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine,  on  which  the  wife  earned 
$100  last  year,  besides  doing  her  housework.    Family  dresses  well. 


Food.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Livmo, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  cake,  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie,  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  sauce,  gingerbread,  tea.    Baked  beans  Sunday  morning. 


.    $120  00 

Fish, 

$6  00 

Dry  goods. 

39  75 

Milk,       . 

12  20 

Papers, 

.      225  37 

Boots  and  shoes,   . 

9  00 

Societies,   .        . 

69  41 

Clothing, 

21  00 

Sundries,  . 

39  00 

14  00 

9  00 

45  27 


No.  85.  SHOEMAKER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father, $561 

Condition. — Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  four  years  of  age.  Occupy  a  tenement 
of  4  rooms,  in  a  convenient  locality,  with  good  surroundings.  The  house  is  well  furnished 
and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Family  dresses  well  and  appears  very  comfortable.  Can  just  make 
a  living.  If  the  father  had  steady  work,  as  others  have  in  different  branches  of  business, 
he  could  save  money,  but  he  only  works  about  nine  months  in  the  year,  sometimes  not  that. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  and  warmed  potatoes,  cake  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pickles,  bread,  butter,  pudding  or 

pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  sauce,   gingerbread  and  tea.     Baked  beans 
Sunday  morning. 

Cost  of  Living $561 

Rent,        .  .  .  $96  00  Fish,       .        .  .  $12  00  Dry  goods,  .  .  $15  00 

Fuel,         .  .  .  43  00  Milk,       .        .  .  13  60  Papers,      .  .  .  6  00 

Groceries,  .  .  183  04  Boots  and  shoes,  .  14  50  Societies,  .  .  .  5  00 

Meat,        .  .  .  74  21  Clothing,        .  .  62  00  Sundries,  .  .  .  46  65 


No.  86. 

Earnings  of  father,    . 

son,  aged  14, 


SHOEMAKER. 


American. 


Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  good  \jDcality,  with  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. The  apartments  are  well  furnished,  carpeted  and  kept  very  clean.  Family 
dresses  well.  With  the  assistance  of  the  son,  can  make  enough  to  support  family.  Work 
about  nine  months  in  the  year.    Impossible  to  save  money. 


Fooj>.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  coffee. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  and  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  fruit,  cheese,  cake,  tea. 


.     $120  00 

Fish, 

$10  40 

Dry  goods. 

49  50 

Milk,       . 

17  60 

Books  and  papers,    . 

.       216  33 

Boots  and  shoes. 

12  00 

Societies,   . 

99  62 

Clothing, 

91  00 

Sundries,   . 

$27  50 

12  00 

8  00 

74  05 
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No.  87,  SHOEMAKER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father, $620 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  six  and  eleven  years  of  age;  both 
go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  in  good  neighborhood,  with  pleasant  sur. 
roundings;  email  garden  attached.  The  house  is  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted. 
Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  what  was  left  from  dinner,  and  coffee. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  pie  and  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  and  tea. 


.    $100  00 

Milk,       . 

$15  21 

Societies,   . 

42  75 

Boots  and  shoes, 

8  00 

Religion,    . 

.       264  39 

Clothing, 

,       43  45 

Sundries,  . 

83  48 

Dry  goods,  ^  . 

22  00 

4  92 

Papers,  . 

7  50 

$G20 

$6  00 
12  CO 
10  30 


No.  8S.  SHOEMAKER.  English. 

Earnings  of  father, $561 

daughter,  aged  16, 286 

son,  aged  14, 219 

$1,063 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  healthy  sur- 
roundings.  House  is  well  furnished  and  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Family 
dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast,    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  gingerbread,  cofi'ee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding,  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cake,  tea.    Baked  beans  Saturday  night. 

Cost  of  Living, $1,060  45 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,        . 


$200  00  Milk, 

56  00  Boots  and  shoes, 

433  21  Clothing, 

118  64  Dry  goods,    . 


$40  10  Books  and  papers, 

14  00  Societies,   . 

87  50  Sundries,   . 
41  80 


$23  00 
10  00 
36  20 


No.  89. 


SHOEMAKER. 


English. 


Earnings  of  father $496 

son,  aged  14, 221 

$717 

Condition. — Family  nimibers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  two  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  m  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  situated  in  a  clean  and  healthy  locality, 
with  ample  yard-room.  The  apartments  are  well  furnished  aud  parlor  carpeted.  Family 
dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  pie  and  coffee. 

Dinner.  Bread,  butter,  moat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pudding. 

Supper.  Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 


Rent, 

.     $132  00 

Milk,       . 

.    $15  63 

Papers, 

.      $6  00 

Fuel, 

47  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

12  00 

Societies,    . 

.       10  00 

Groceries, 

309  99 

Clothing, 

40  00 

Sundries,  . 

.       21  38 

Meat, 

96  00 

Dry  goods,    . 

21  00 
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No.  90.  SHOEMAKER.  English. 

Earnings  of  father, $428 

at  other  work 120 

of  daughter,  aged  15 188 


$736 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age ;  two 
go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  very  pleasantly  situated  and  with  good  surround- 
ings. The  house  is  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Family 
dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  warmed  potatoes,  gingerbread  and  tea. 

Dinner.         Brown  bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding  or  pie, 


Supper. 
Cost  of  Living, 
Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


and  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fish,  cake,  tea. 


.     $132  00 

Fish,       . 

$10  00 

Dry  goods, 

51  00 

Milk,       . 

12  42 

Religion,    . 

.       296  54 

Boots  and  shoes. 

11  00 

Papers, 

81  79 

Clothing, 

53  00 

Sundries,  . 

$716 

$24  00 

12  00 

6  00 

26  25 


No.  91.  SHOEMAKER.  English. 

Earnings  of  father, $542 

daughter,  aged  16 283 

eon,  aged  14, 179 

$1,004 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated  and  with  good  surroundings. 
The  rooms  are  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Family 
dresses  well  and  attends  church. 


Food. — Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 
Cost  of  Living, 
Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 
Fish, 


Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  gingerbread  and  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pudding  or  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  and  tea. 


.     $132  00 

Milk.       . 

$36  90 

Societies,  . 

53  00 

Boots  and  shoes,   . 

14  00 

Religion,    . 

.       429  37 

Clothing, 

80  60 

Sundries,   . 

.       122  80 

Dry  goods,    . 

31  50 

9  00 

Books  and  papers. 

21  75 

$974  28 
$8  00 
16  00 
19  36 


No.  92.  SHOEMAKER.  French. 

Earnings  of  father, $396 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  nine  years  of  age;  two 
go  to  school.  Live  in  a  crowded  tenement  of  3  rooms,  situated  in  a  very  unhealthy  locality, 
in  the  midst  of  filth  and  pollution.  On  outside  of  building  is  a  sink-conductor,  badly  out  of 
repair,  and  the  sink-water,  almost  black,  runs  down  the  clapboards,  causing  au  offensive  stench 
which  can  be  sraellcd  at  a  great  distance.  The  inside  of  house  is  on  a  parwith  the  surroundings ; 
it  is  poorly  furnished,  and  seems  the  abode  of  poverty.  Children  pale-looking,  sickly,  and 
wretchedly  kept.  Father  earns  from  $12  to  $15  per  week  when  he  has  work;  but,  on  account 
of  sickness  and  dullness  of  trade,  finds  it  impossible  to  keep  out  of  debt  and  live;  sees  no  hope 
for  betterment  of  condition  until  children  are  old  enough  to  work.  Family  dresses  miserably. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  sometimes  salt  fish  or  pork,  cofiTee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  meat  three  days  per  week,  salt  fish  or  pork  the  remainder,  pota- 
toes,  sometimes  pie,  water. 

Supper.         Bread,  sometimes  br^wn  bread  or  o.itmeal  bread,  butter,  tea,  occasion, 
ally  gingerbread.    Cannot  afford  luxuries. 

Cost  of  Living $483  40 

Rent,        ...      $96  00       Fish,       .        .        .    $18  00        Sickness,    .        .        .    $19  00 
Fuel,        .        .        .        30  50        Milk,       .        .        .       12  00        Sundries,  .        .        .       11  50 
Groceries,        .        .      244  90        Clothing,  shoes  and 
Meat,        .        .       .        23  00  dry  goods,  .        .      28  50 
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No.  93. 
Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  13|, 
son,  aged  15, 
eon,  aged  12, 


SHOEMAKER. 


French- 

$540 

116 

308 

212 


$1,176 

Condition. — Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  6  children  from  three  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  good  tenement  of  6  rooms,  with  neat  and  healthy  surroundings. 
The  hed-rooms  and  parlor  are  carpeted.  Own  a  piano,  sewing  and  other  labor-saving 
machines.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  The  father  worked  8  months  and  earned 
from  $12  to  $18  per  week.  The  family  has  done  well  since  the  children  commenced  to  work; 
before  then  they  incurred  many  debts,  and  it  was  two  years  before  they  were  able  to  liquidate 
them.  Had  to  live  in  a  poor  neighborhood  then,  with  few  comforts,  and  the  consequences  were 
that  sickness  prevailed  in  the  family.  The  present  home  has  better  sanitary  arrangement, 
food  and  clothing.  The  children  who  work  attend  school  three  months  in  the  year.  Has 
money  in  savings  bank,  but  declines  to  tell  how  much. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  eggs,  ham  or  fish  and  potatoes,  pie  and  cake,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  sometimes  fish,  pickles,  pud- 
ding and  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  salad,  cheese,  sauce,  cake,  tea.    Sometimes 
baked  beans,  or  anything  for  a  change. 

$1,053  80 

$218  00        Fish,        .        .        .     $32  90        Dry  goods,        .        .    $41  00 
54  50        Clothing,        .        .       76  00        Religion,    .        ,        .       25  00 
428  80       Boots  and  shoes,   .       26  00        Sundries,  .        .        .      39  00 
84  00       Milk,      .        .        .       28  60 


Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


soup  for  dinner,  occasionally 


No.  94. 
Earnings  of  father. 


SHOEMAKER. 


son,  aged  16, 


Irish. 

$493 

300 


$793 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.    Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  locality.    The 
apartments  are  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  remains  left  from  dinner,  coffee. 
Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  cabbage. 
Bread,  butter,  sometimes  gingerbread,  and  tea. 

$793 


Dinner. 
Supper. 
Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.     $144  00 

Fish,       . 

$8  12 

Dry  goods, 

41  75 

Milk, 

14  23 

Papers, 

.       360  21 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

9  00 

Sundries,   . 

88  30 

Clothing, 

56  00 

|22  80 

8  00 

40  59 


No.  95.  SHOEMAKER.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father $493 

eon,  aged  14 269 

$762 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.    Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  situated,  with  pleasant  and  healthy  sur- 
roundings.   House  is  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  potatoes  and  tea. 

Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  sometimes  pie. 

Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fish,  anii  tea. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 
Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 

Meat, 


.     $100  00 

Fish,        . 

.     $12  39 

Dry  goods. 

50  00 

Milk,       . 

12  80 

Papers, 

,       335  56 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

11  50 

Sundries,   . 

99  18 

Clothing, 

50  25 

$731  88 

$18  00 

8  70 

33  50 
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No.  96. 


TANNER. 


Irish. 


Eakntngs  of  father $487 

son,  aged  13, 169 

$656 

Condition.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  clean  and  healthy  locality.  The 
apartments  are  moderately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  remains  left  from  dinner,  and  coflEee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  gingerbread  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.    $96  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $11  22 

Dry  goods, 

,      39  00 

Milk,  . 

.      12  48 

Papers,     . 

.    299  13 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      18  00 

Societies,  . 

.      83  29 

Clothing,    . 

.      49  50 

Sundries, . 

$14  00 
8  00 
6  00 
13  33 


SkiUed. 

No.  97. 


metai.-"work:eiis. 

BLACKSMITH. 


61  Families. 

American. 


Earnings  of  father, $797  50 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  three  to  ten  years  of  age;  two 
go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  clean  and  healthy  surround- 
ings, situated  about  a  mile  from  the  shop.  The  rooms  are  well  furnished,  and  the  parlor  car- 
peted. Have  a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses  well  and  is  in  good  health,  or  the  expenses 
would  have  to  be  curtailed ;  cannot  save  money  and  live  as  they  should;  takes  all  the  earn- 
ings to  keep  the  family. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  eggs  or  meat,  potatoes,  cake  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  cheese,  pudding  or  pie  and  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  sauce,  pie  or  cake,  tea.    Beans  once  per  week. 


Rent, 

.  $180  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $14  75 

Books  and  papers,  . 

$6  00 

Fuel, 

.      44  50 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      21  75 

Sundries,  . 

41  00 

Groceries, 

.    312  90 

Clothing,    . 

.      52  00 

Meat, 

.      91  60 

Dry  goods, 

.      S3  00 

No.  98. 
Earnings  of  father. 


BLACKSMITH. 


English. 


760 


Condition.  —Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  two  and  four  years  of  age.  Oc 
cupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  a  good  locality,  with  agreeable  surroundings.  House  is  well 
furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 


¥ooT).— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 

Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,        . 


Bread,  butter,  eggs  or  the  remains  of  dinner  warmed,  gingerbread,  coffee. 
Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  pudding  or  pie,  coffee. 
Bread,  butter,  ch^se  or  fish,  cake  or  tea 

$760 

$15  00 
9  00 
12  00 
58  48 


,  $132  00 

Fish,  . 

.      $8  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      39  80 

Milk,  . 

.      14  90 

Papers,     . 

.    273  94 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      19  45 

Societies, . 

.      87  43 

Clothing,    . 

.      90  00 

Sundries, . 
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BOILER-MAKER. 


American. 


No.  99. 

Earnings  of  father $789 

Condition. — Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  four  years  of  age.  Live  in  a  tenement 
of  4  rooms,  well  situated,  with  good  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  well  furnished  and 
carpeted.    Own  a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  are  very  intelligent  and  respect- 

able. 

Voov.— Breakfast.    Hot  biscuits,  brown  bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  tea. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding,  and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cheese,  cake,  pie,  tea. 


Rent, 

.  $168  00 

Milk,  .        .        . 

.    $17  80 

Books  and  papers, 

$12  00 

Fuel, 

.      36  75 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      20  00 

Societies,  . 

9  00 

Groceries, 

.    236  40 

Clothing,    . 

.      81  60 

Sundries,  . 

.      38  10 

Meat, 

.      69  35 

Dry  goods, 

.      19  00 

No.  100.  CUTLER.  English. 

Earnings  of  father, $^80 

Condition.— Family  numbers  4,   parents  and  2  children  of  two  and   four  years  of  age. 


Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  pleasant  surrouudings. 
dresses  well. 


House  is  well  furnished.    Family 


Food. 


.'Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  meat,  cake  and  coffee. 

Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pudding  or  pie. 

Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  tea. 


.    $72  00 

Fish,   .        .        . 

.      $8  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      39  40 

Milk,  . 

.      18  92 

Papers, 

.     199  23 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      23  00 

Sundries,  . 

.      81  60 

Clothing,    . 

.      71  50 

$29  70 

6  00 

49  65 


No.  101. 


CtTLER. 


English. 


IIarnings  of  father,      . <. *°'*" 

Condition.  -Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  three  and  eight  years  of  age;  one 
goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  situated,  With  good  and  pleasant  sur- 
roundings.   The  house  is  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  Well. 

iPoon.'-Breakfast.    Bread,  buttef,  meat  or  eggs,  gingerbread,  tea. 

Dinner.         Brown  bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pudding  or  pie,  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cake,  tea.^ 


Cost  op  jlivin 
Rent, 

G,    . 

.    $84  00 

Fish,   . 

.      $6  00 

Dry  goods, 

.    $15  00 

Fuel,         .        . 

.      47  50 

Milk,  . 

.      23  86 

Papers, 

9  00 

Groceries, 

.    219  89 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      19  50 

Sundries,  . 

.      31  95 

Meat, 

.      86  80 

Clothing,     . 

.      71  00 
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No.  102.  CUTLER.  German. 

Earnings  of  father, $640 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  six  years  of  age ;  one 
goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms ;  locality  and  surroundings  vei-y  good.  The 
apartments  are  moderately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well  and  is  free  from  sickness. 


IPoOTt.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat,        .        . 


Bread,  butter,  meat  .and  coffee. 
Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  tea. 


.    $78  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $12  40 

Dry  goods. 

.      34  50 

Milk,  . 

.      14  16 

Papers, 

.    251  09 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      20  00 

Societies,  . 

.      97  33 

Clothing,    . 

.      53  40 

Sundries,  . 

$620 

$18  00 

9  00 

7  00 

25  12 


No.  103. 


CUTLER. 


German, 


Earnings  of  father, $624 

son,  aged  15 290 


$914 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  with  pleasant  and  agreeable  surroundings. 
House  well  furnished  and  rooms  tastefully  arranged;  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing- 
machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.  Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  sometimes  potatoes,  cake  and  coffee. 
Dinner.  Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding  or  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 
Fish, . 


.  $108  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $31  90 

Societies,  . 

.      56  70 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      40  50 

Religion,  , 

.    322  40 

Clothing,    . 

.      87  00 

Sundries,  . 

.     122  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      36  50 

6  00 

Books  and  papers, 

.      12  00 

$873 

$9  00 
16  00 
25  00 


No.  104. 
Earnings  of  father, 


ENGINE-BUTLDER. 


English. 


$851  50 


Condition.  -  Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  up  stairs,  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  neigh- 
borhood, with  good  and  neat  surroundings,  situated  one  mile  from  work.  The  house  is  well 
furnished,  with  rooms  carpeted  and  kept  in  perfect  order.  Have  a  good  library,  piano,  sewing 
and  wringing  machines.  Family  dresses  well  and  appears  very  respectable.  Had  no  sickness 
for  five  years  and  can  save  money.  The  father  likes  his  business  and  endeavors  to  make  his 
family  comfortable. 

Food.— Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  the  remains  of  dinner  warmed,  sometimes  fresh  meat  or 


Dinner. 

Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


eggs,  cake  or  pie,  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  puddiO; 

in  season. 
Bread  and  butter,  sometimes  cold  meat,  cheese  or  fish,  sauce  and  tea, 


.  $163  00 

Fish,   . 

.      $6  25 

Dry  goods. 

.      36  50 

Milk,  . 

.      18  24 

Books  and  papers,  . 

.    261  95 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      34  37 

Societies,  . 

.      83  45 

Clothing,    . 

.      ■'7  96 

Sundries,  . 

fruit 


6775 


^26  00 

12  00 

6  00 

44  29 
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No.  105.  mON-MOULDER.  '  American. 

Earnings  of  father $747 

Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  two  to  six  years  of  age;  one 
goes  to  school.  Live  In  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  shop,  in  a 
clean  and  healthy  locality,  with  good  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  well  furnished  and 
rooms  carpeted.     Family  dresses  well,  but  cannot  save  money. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  fresh  meat,  warmed  potatoes  or  eggs,  cake,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding,  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  cheese,  pie  and  tea. 

Cost  or  Living $747 

Rent,        .  .  .  $168  00  Fish,  .        .        .        .  $9  00  Dry  goods,  .  .  $22  00 

Fuel,         .  .  .      41  00  Milk 14  20  Papers,     .  .  .  5  00 

Groceries,  .  .    250  70  Boots  and  shoes,       .  25  00  Societies,  .  .  .  7  00 

Meat,        .  .  .      82  40  Clothing,    .        .        .  60  00  Sundries,  .  .  .  62  70 


IRON-MOULDER. 


American. 


No.  106. 

Earnings  of  father $695 

son,  aged  15 254 

$949 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  six  to  fifteen  j'ears  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms  up  stairs,  in  a  poor  locality,  with  unpleasant 
surroundings  and  little  yard-room ;  there  is  no  space  in  front  of  the  house,  as  the  door  opens 
on  the  street.  The  parlor  is  carpeted  and  the  house  kept  remarkably  neat,  considering  the 
locality.  Own  a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses  well  and  is  healthy ;  have  had  no  sickness 
for  several  years.  Cannot  save  money,  as  it  takes  all  to  keep  family  comfortable.  Subscribe 
for  one  daily  and  one  weekly  paper,  also  "  Scientific  American  "  and  "  Atlantic  Monthly." 

Food. — Breakfast.    Hot  biscuit,  brown  bread,  butter,  graham  bread,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  tea. 
Dinner.         Bread,  (brown  or  white),  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pud- 

ding  or  pie,  cake,  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  sauce,  pie,  cake,  tea.    Have  fish  once  a  week, 
and  baked  beans  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning. 


is29  75 
21  00 
38  43 


UOST   OF  IjIVII 

Rent, 

JG,     . 

.  $192  00 

Fish,     .        .        . 

.  $13  00 

Dry  goods. 

Fuel, 

.      49  70 

Milk,     . 

.     26  50 

Books  and  papers,  . 

Groceries, 

.    329  62 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.     37  25 

Sundries,  . 

Meat, 

.      97  75 

Clothing,      . 

.  114  00 

No.  107. 
Earnings  of  father,   . 

son,  aged  16, 
son,  aged  15,  . 


IRON-MOUI;DER. 


Irish. 
$712 

362 

196 


$1,270 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  about  a  mile  from  shop,  in  a  very  pleasant 
and  healthy  neighborhood.  A  garden  surrounds  the  house,  kept  in  good  order  and  tastefully 
arranged;  on  the  sides  and  front,  flowers  are  planted,  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  the  rear. 
The  apartments  arc  well  furnished  and  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Family 
dresses  well  and  attends  church.  Have  some  money  in  savings  bank.  Children  all  born  in 
Massachusetts. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  pie  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding  and  tea. 
Supper.         Broad,  butter,  cold  meat,  fish  or  cheese,  sauce,  cake  or  pie. 


Rent, 

.  $200  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $31  20 

Religion,  . 

$25  00 

Fuel, 

.       51  00 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      28  60 

Books  and  p.apcrs, 

10  00 

Groceries, 

.     368  54 

Clothing,     . 

.    130  00 

Sundries,  . 

62  26 

Moat, 

.      81  90 

Dry  goods. 

.      36  00 

Fish, . 

.      16  00 

Carpet, 

.      29  50 
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No.  108. 
Earnings  of  father, 


IRON-ROLLER. 


American. 


$790 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  four  to  twelve  years  of  age ;  two 
go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  pleasantly  situated,  with  good  surroundings. 
Have  a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well. 


Food. — Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  gingerbread,  coffee. 
Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  cake  and  tea. 


.    $120  00 

Fish,   . 

.      $9  76 

Dry  goods. 

49  SO 

Milk,  . 

.      22  62 

Papers, 

,      328  62 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      26  80 

Societies,  . 

.      112  49 

Clothing,    . 

.      60  00 

Sundries, . 

$790 

$21  90 
14  50 
10  00 
13  51 


No.  109. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  17, 


IRON-ROLLEE. 


400 


$1,380 

Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  six  to  seventeen  years  of  age; 
four  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated  and  with  good  surround- 
ings, in  a  healthy,  quiet  neighborhood,  with  excellent  sanitary  arrangements.  The  rooms  are 
well  furnished  and  all  carpeted  except  the  kitchen.  Have  sewing  and  other  labor-saving 
machines.  Family  dresses  well  and  children  go  to  church.  Have  had  no  sickness  for  up- 
wards of  five  years.  The  father  believes  that  good  living  and  pleasant  homes  are  a  preventive 
of  disease. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  or  ham  and  eggs,  or  boiled  eggs,  pie  or  cake,  tea 
and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding  and  pie, 

water  or  beer. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  sometimes  fish,  cheese,  pie  and  tea.    Fruit, 
either  fresh  or  canned,  every  day. 


Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


.  $200  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $42  00 

Societies,  . 

.      57  50 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      49  75 

Books  and  papers,  . 

.    436  22 

Clothing,    . 

.    182  00 

Sundries, . 

.     139  60 

Dry  goods, 

.      31  00 

.       15  00 

Religion,    . 

.      12  00 

$9  00 
17  00 
68  93 


No.  110.  mON-ROLLER.  English. 

Earnings  of  father $800 

Condition. — ^Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  one  and  six  years  of  age;  one 
goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  up  stairs,  in  a  good  locality,  with  pleasant 
and  healthy  suiTOundings,  but  rather  inconvenient,  as  the  wood  and  coal  have  to  be  carried  up 
stairs ;  yet  it  is  as  good  as  can  be  obtained  for  the  money  in  Taunton.  The  house  is  well  fur- 
nished, with  parlor  carpeted,  and  neatly  taken  care  of.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  fresh  steak,  potatoes  or  ham  and  eggs,  cake,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Meat  of  some  kind,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  bread,  butter,  pudding 

or  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  cheese,  sauce,  pie,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $180  00 

Milk,   . 

.    $21  00 

Papers,     . 

.      39  80 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      20  40 

Societies, 

.     321  70 

Clothing,     . 

.      62  00 

Sundries, 

.      89  60 

Dry  goods, 

.      21  50 

$9  00 
6  00 
29  00 
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No.  111. 


IRON-ROLLER. 


Irish. 


Earnings  of  father, $900 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  two  and  four  years  of  age. 
Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated,  with  pleasant  surroundings.  The  house  is  well 
furnished.  Family  dresses  well.  The  father  belongs  to  two  benevolent  societies  and  has 
money  in  the  savings  bank.  ' 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  fried  potatoes,  pie  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  or  pudding. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  cheese,  crackers  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, 
Moat,  . 
Fish,   . 


.    $168  00 

Milk,       . 

$27  42 

Religion,  . 

46  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

26  70 

Books  and  papers,  . 

.      306  87 

Clothing, 

74  00 

Sundries,  . 

93  22 

Dry  goods. 

19  00 

13  60 

Societies, 

9  00 

$850 

$20  00 

6  00 

40  19 


No.  112. 

Earnings  of  father, 

at  other  work, 


IRON-WORKER. 


American. 


$770 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  seven  and  ten  years  of  age ; 
both  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated  and  with  good  surroundings. 
The  rooms  are  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 

'FooTi.— Breakfast. 

Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, $746  38 

Rent,         .        .        .  $120  00  Fish,       .        .  .  $7  90  Dry  goods,  ,  .  $14  20 

Fuel,         .        .        .  46  50  Milk,       .        .  .  16  80  Papers,       .  .  .  12  00 

Groceries,        .        .  309  47  Boots  and  shoes,  .  24  00  Societies,    ,  .  .  8  00 

Meat,        ...  102  31  Clothing,        .  .  53  60  Sundries,    .  .  .  31  60 


Bread,  butter,  meat,  cake  and  coffee. 

Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread,  pie. 

Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  sauce,  tea. 


No.  113.  JEWELLER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father .       .     $800 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5, parents  and  3  children  from  four  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  «chool.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  in  a  good  locality,  with  agreeable  sur- 
roundings.  House  is  well  furnished,  with  the  parlor  carpeted.  Own  a  sewing  and  other 
labor-saving  machines.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

'FoOTi.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Bread  (graham  and  white),  butter,  eggs,  gingerbread,  coffee. 
Meat,  potatoes  bread,  butter,  vegetables,  pudding,  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $132  00 

Fish,     . 

.    $8  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      50  00 

Milk,     . 

.     21  90 

Religion,     . 

.    360  87 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.    27  50 

Papers, 

.      75  60 

Clothing,      . 

.    43  00 

Sundries,    . 

$30  00 

12  00 

6  00 

83  13 
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No.  114. 


JEWELLER. 


American. 


Earnings  of  father, $850 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood, 
•with  good  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  ■well  furnished  and  rooms  carpeted.  Family 
dresses  well  and  are  very  intelligent. 


Food. — Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Kent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,        . 


Bread,  butter,  meat,  eggs  or  potatoes,  cake  and  coffee. 

Brown  bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  and  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  sauce,  cake,  tea.    Baked  beans  Sunday  morning. 

$817 

$18  00 

14  00 

8  00 

43  65 


.  $152  00 

Fish,  ,        .        . 

.    $12  00 

Dry  goods, 

.      61  00 

Milk,  . 

.      24  34 

Books  and  papers,  . 

.    326  06 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      23  75 

Societies,  .        .        . 

.      83  20 

Clothing,    . 

.      51  00 

Sundries,  . 

No.  115. 


MACHIOTST. 


American. 


Earnings  of  father $720 

Condition. — ^Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  six  and  eleven  years  of  age; 
both  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated,  and  'with  good  surroundings. 
The  house  is  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Hot  biscuits,  bread,  butter,  meat,  cake  or  pie,  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding  or  pie,  and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fruit,  gingerbread  and  tea.    Baked  beans  on 
Saturday  night. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.    $96  00 

Fish,  . 

.    $10  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      41  00 

Milk,  . 

.      25  12 

Papers, 

.    219  99 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      21  50 

Societies,  . 

.    106  25 

Clothing,    . 

.      80  00 

Sundries,  . 

$15  00 

8  00 

9  00 
50  14 


No.  116.  MACHINIST.  American. 

.Eabnings  of  father, $700 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  two  to  nine  years  of  age;  two 
go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  good  neigborhood. 
The  house  is  well  furnished,  with  rooms  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing  and  other  labor-saving 
machines.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.  Bread  (graham  and  white),  butter,  cold  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  coffee. 
Brown  bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie,  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cake,  tea. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,         . 


.    $75  00 

Fish,  . 

.     $9  00 

Dry  goods, 

.      56  00 

Milk,  . 

.      14  30 

Papers, 

.    324  90 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      27  00 

Religion,  . 

.      91  70 

Clothing,    . 

.      40  00 

Sundries,  . 

$14  00 

6  00 

12  00 

30  10 
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MACHINIST. 


American, 


No.  117. 

Eahnings  of  father, $683 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  p.arents  and  2  children  from  three  and  seven  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  good  locality  with  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. The  apartments  are  -well  furnished  and  parlor  carpeted.  Family  dresses  well  and 
attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  potatoes,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fish,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living $683 

Rent,  .        .        .        .     $96  00  Fish,        .        .  .  $8  28  Dry  goods,  .  .  $12  00 

Fuel,  .        .        .        .        43  60  Milk,        .        .  .  13  24  Papers,     .  .  .  8  00 

Groceries,  .        .        .327  92  Boota  and  shoes,  .  20  37  Religion,  .  .  .  8  00 

Meat 82  13  Clothing,         .  •  49  00  Sundries,  .  .  .  14  49 


MACHINIST. 


American. 


No.  118. 

Earnings  of  father,        . $800 

Condition. — Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  eight  years  of  age,  -who  goes  to  school. 
Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  situated  in  a  good  neighborhood  with  clean  surroundings.  The 
house  is  well  furnished  and  the  rooms  carpeted.  Have  a  piano.  Family  dresses  weU  and 
attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Graham  bread,  hot  biscuit,  butter,  meat,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,bread,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cake  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $773 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 
Fish, . 


$240  00  Milk,  . 

39  50  Boots  and 

231  46  Clothing, 

72  56  Dry  goods, 

4  67  Horse-cars 


$17  90       Papers,     . 
19  50        Religion,  . 
58  00       Sundries, , 
25  00 
16  00 


$12  00 
20  00 
16  41 


No.  119. 


MACHINIST. 


American. 


Earnings  of  father, $730 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  six  and  nine  years  of  age;  both 
go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  a  nice  locality,  with  neat  and  clean  surround- 
ings, also  a  small  garden  attached.  The  house  is  well  furnished  with  the  parlor  carpeted. 
Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  Have  money  in  savings  bank,  saved  several  years 
ago.    Have  to  be  economical  to  support  the  family  now. 

Food,— Breakfast.    Hot  biscuit,  butter,  sometimes  meat  or  the  remains  of  dinner,  cake  and 


Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  bread  and  butter,  picklea,  pie,  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  fruit,  sometimes  fish,  cake  or  pie,  tea. 

$705 


$144  00  Fish,   . 

39  00  Milk,  . 

249  61  Boots  and  shoes, 

67  90  Clothing,    . 


$13  00  Dry  goods,         .  ,  $18  00 

14  30  Religion,     .        .  .     12  00 

29  75  Books  and  papers,  .      6  00 

73  00  Sundries,    .       .  .    38  44 
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No.  120.  MACHINIBT.  American. 

Eaknings  of  father, $820 

Condition. — ^Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  six  and  twelve  years  of  age;  two 
go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  iu  a  pleasant  and  healthy  locality,  with  good 
surroundings.  The  apartments  are  well  furnished  and  parlor  carpeted.  Own  a  sewing  and 
a  wringing  machine.  Family  dresses  well.  The  father  thanks  the  officers  of  the  bureau  for 
this  investigation,  and  believes  that  the  attendance  at  grog-shops  would  be  less  frequent  if  the 
'homes  of  the  operatives  were  made  more  attractive  and  comfortable. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Hot  biscuits,  graham  bread,  beefsteak  or  eggs,  cake  and  tea. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie,  fruit  in  season, 

tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  lisb,  sauce,  cake  and  tea. 


Rent, 

.  $120  00 

Milk,   . 

.    $31  80 

Societies,  . 

.    $12  00 

Fuel, 

.      62  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      27  50 

Religion,  . 

.      14  00 

Groceries, 

.    254  70 

Clothing,    . 

.      72  00 

Sundries, . 

.      21  13 

Meat, 

.     101  87 

Dry  goods, 

.      43  80 

Fish, .       .       . 

9  20 

Papers, 

8  00 

No.  121.  MACHINIST.  American. 

Earnings  of  father $720 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  three  to  twelve  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  situated  in  good  neighborhood  with  pleasant 
surroundings.  The  house  is  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  piano  and  a  sew- 
ing-machine.   Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 


Food. — Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,   . 

Groceries,  .        . 
Meat,  . 


Bread,  butter,  cold  corned  meat  or  fish,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese  and  tea. 


.    $120  00 

Fish,        .        . 

.     $8  20 

Dry  goods, 

47  50 

Milk, 

14  36 

Papers, 

.      289  34 

Boots  and  shoes. 

20  00 

Religion,     • 

96  92 

Clothing, 

61  00 

Sundries,    • 

$720 

$18  00 
12  00 
16  00 
16  68 


No.  122.  MACHINIST.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,         ..........     $840 

Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  one  and  four  years  of  age.  Oc- 
cupy a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  situated  about  three-quarters  of  a  milefromshop,in  a  good  neigh- 
borhood with  pleasant  surroundings.  House  is  well  furnished,  with  parlor  carpeted.  Have 
a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.    Buy  all  goods  for  cash. 

Food. — Breakfast.  Brown  bread,  hot  biscuit,  butter,  meat,  cake  or  doughnuts,  coffee. 
Dinner.  Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  sometimes  fruit,  pie,  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  fish,  gingerbread,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $168  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $12  CO- 

Dry  goods. 

.      49  00 

Milk,    . 

.      15  64 

Papers, 

290  61 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      20  40 

Religion,   . 

.      92  60 

Clothing,    . 

.      79  00 

Sundries,  , 

$18  00 

8  00 

14  00 

52  75 
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No.  123. 
Earnings  of  father, 


MACHINIST. 


American. 


$736 

Condition.— Family  numhers  3,  parents  and  1  child  of  seven  years  of  age,  who  goes  to 
school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  very  pleasant  locality,  with  good  surroundings. 
The  apartments  are  well  furnished  and  rooms  carpeted.  Own  a  piano,  also  a  sewing-machine. 
Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. 


-Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent,     . 
Fuel,      . 
Groceries, 
Meat,     . 
Fish,      . 


Bread,  hutter,  meat  or  eggs,  doughnuts,  coffee. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  and  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 


^1''      yO 

/  70 

/30  16 

89  81 

12  34 


Milk,  . 

.    $19  15 

Societies, 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      26  85 

Religion, 

Clothing,     . 

.      48  00 

Sundries, 

Dry  goods. 

.      30  00 

Books  and  papers. 

.      11  50 

$704  26 

$10  00 
12  00 
19  75 


No.  124. 
Earnings  of  father, 


MACHINIST. 


American. 


Condition.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  eleven  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated  and  with  good  surroundings; 
there  is  a  small  garden  attached,  which  is  kept  in  good  order  and  is  very  attractive.  The 
rooms  are  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  cottage  organ.  Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  warmed  potatoes,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pudding  or  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cake  and  tea.    Beans  Sunday  morning. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


.    $132  00 

Milk, 

.    $28  74 

Societies, 

48  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      26  50 

Religion, 

,      279  29 

Clothing, 

.      67  00 

Sundries, 

99  60 

Dry  goods. 

.     31  60 

10  40 

Papers,    . 

.      11  00 

$778 

$6  00 
12  00 
25  87 


No.  125.  MACHINIST.  American. 

Earnings  of  father $786 

Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  three  and  seven  years  of  age ;  one 
goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  with  neat  and  healthy  surroundings.  The 
house  is  well  furnished.    Own  a  piano.    Family  dresses  well. 


VooJi.—Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Bread  and  butter,  meat,  cake,  coffee. 

Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pie  and  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  sauce,  gingerbread,  tea. 

.    $707  8T 

Rent,     , 
Fuel,      . 
Groceries,     . 
Meat,     . 

$120  00 
49  75 
271  43 
101  38 

Milk,        .        .        .     $16  44 
Boots  and  shoes,     ,       30  00 
Clothing,         .        .       52  00 
Dry  goods,     .        .       21  37 

Papers, 

Societies,  . 
Sundries,  . 

,      $14  50 

9  00 

22  00 
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MACHINIST. 


American. 


No.  126. 
Earnings  of  father, $760 

Condition. — Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  two  years  of  age.  Live  in  a  tenement 
of  4  rooms  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood  with  good  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  well 
furnished.  Have  sewing  and  other  labor-saving  machines.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends 
church.    Cannot  save  much  money;  takes  about  all  the  earnings  to  support  the  family. 

Bread,  brown  bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  or  pie,  tea. 

Two  kinds  of  bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  pickles, 

pie,  sometimes  pudding,  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cheese  or  fish,  cake,  pie,  tea.    Baked  beans  Sunday 

morning. 


Food. — Breakfast. 
Dinner. 

Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.     $120  00 

Fish,       . 

$9  15 

Dry  goods. 

53  00 

Milk,       . 

14  20 

Books  and  papers,    . 

.       224  60 

Boots  and  shoes. 

26  00 

Religion,    . 

87  95 

Clothing, 

102  00 

Sundries,  . 

$16  90 
6  00 
12  00 
58  20 


No.  127.  MACHINTST.  American. 

Earnings  of  father, $675 

daughter,  aged  15, 216 

son,  aged  17, 360 


$1,251 

Condition. — ^Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  four  to  seventeen  years  of  age ; 
one  only  goes  to  school.  Occupy  4  rooms  in  a  large  tenement  block  belonging  to  the  corporation 
and  inhabited  by  ten  families ;  the  surroundings  are  both  unhealthy  and  unpleasant.  Family 
dresses  and  lives  well,  but  could  not  without  the  assistance  of  children ;  have  to  be  economical, 
as  it  is.  Cannot  save  money,  as  the  surplus  generally  is  expended  for  other  things  and  com- 
forts during  the  year. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  cake  or  pie,  tea,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding  or  pie,  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  pie  cake,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $1,073  61 


Rent,         .        .        .  $106  00       Meat,  . 
Fuel,  .        .        .      68  00        Milk,  . 

Groceries,        .        .    486  88       Boots  and  shoes. 


$180  25  Clothing,  , 
24  00  Dry  goods 
30  00        Sundries,  , 


$108  00 
27  50 
43  00 


No.  128. 


MACHINIST. 


American. 


Earnings  of  father, $770 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  four  and  six  years  of  age. 
Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  situated  in  a  good  neighborhood  and  with  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. House  well  furnished  and  the  sitting-room  carpeted.  Have  a  cottage-organ  and 
a  good  library,  and  are  very  intelligent.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 


Supper. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Graham  bread,  hot  biscuit,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  tea  and  coffee. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding  or  pie,  and  tea. 

Occasionally  fruit. 
Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cheese  or  fish,  pie  or  cake,  and  tea.    Baked  beans 

Sunday  morning. 

$716 

^32  25 
26  00 
12  00 
69  55 


.  $108  00 

Fish,     . 

.  $12  89 

Dry  goods, 

.      43  00 

Milk,     . 

.    15  20 

Books  and  papers,  . 

.    229  99 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.     21  75 

Societies,  . 

.      77  47 

Clothing,      . 

.    67  90 

Sundries, . 
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No.  129.  MACECnSIST.  American. 

Earnings  of  father, $668 

daughter,  aged  17, 364 

$1,032 

Condition. — Family  numhers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  six  to  seventeen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  pleasantly  situated,  with  good  surroundings ; 
also  have  plenty  of  yard-room.  Cleanliness  is  very  marked,  both  in  the  interior  and  exterior 
of  house.  The  apartments  are  well  furnished  and  rooms  carpeted.  Own  a  piano.  Family 
dresses  well  and  have  some  money  in  savings  hank. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  remains  left  from  dinner,  pie  and  coffee. 

Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie,  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 
Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, . 
Meat,  . 
Fish,  . 


.    $120  00 

Milk, 

$18  85 

Religion,  . 

47  75 

Boots  and  shoes, 

39  00 

Societies,  . 

.      383  60 

Clothing, 

110  60 

Sundries,  . 

74  90 

Dry  goods. 

33  00 

14  08 

Books  and  papers 

16  00 

$947 

$12  00 

9  00 

68  22 


MACHINIST. 


American. 
$620 
290 


No.  130. 
Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  16, 

$910 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.    Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  in  a  good  locality,  with  very  good  sur- 
roundings.    Sanitary  arrangements  excellent.     There  is  a  small  garden  attached  to  the  house. 
The  rooms  are  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.     Family  dresses  well. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  and  the  remains  left  from  dinner,  gingerbread, 
tea. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie,  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  iish,  cake,  tea. 


Dinner. 

Slipper. 
Cost  of  Living, 
Rent,    .     . 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat, 
Fish,  . 


,  $168  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $24  44 

Societies,  . 

.      49  50 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      30  00 

Religion,  . 

.    365  27 

Clothing,     . 

.      62  00 

Sundries,  . 

.      99  81 

Dry  goods. 

.      29  60 

,      10  60 

Papers, 

.      10  00 

$890  22 
$8  00 
12  00 
21  00 


No.  131. 
Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  17, 


MACHINIST. 


American. 

$602 
320 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  of  eight,  eleven  and  seventeen 
years  of  age;  two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  healthy 
neighborhood,  with  a  small  garden  attached.  House  well  furnished ;  parlor  and  bed-rooms 
carpeted ;  have  ornaments  and  pictures  in  almost  every  room.  Have  a  piano  and  sewing- 
machine.  The  father  takes  great  pride  and  spends  considerable  of  his  spare  time  in  making 
things  neat  and  comfortable  around  his  home.  Has  to  be  economical  to  live  as  he  desires; 
cannot  keep  his  family  with  what  he  considers  the  necessary  comforts  out  of  his  own  earnings. 
Family  enjoys  good  health ;  has  had  no  sickness  for  two  years. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Hot  biscuits,  hrown  bread,  butter,  meat,  either  fresh  or  corned,  cake  or 
pie,  tea,  coffee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  cheese,  cake  or  pie 

and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce,  sometimes  fish,  cheese,  sometimes  baked  beans, 
cake,  doughnuts  and  tea. 

$915  45 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat  and  fish. 


$132  00 
42  50 
366  70 
86  90 


Milk,      . 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing, 
Dry  goods,    . 


$21  00  Rehgion,         .         .   $18  00 

49  00  Societies  and  charity,   15  00 

136  75  Books  and  papers,  .      8  00 

19  60  Sundries,        .        .      20  00 
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No.  132. 

Earnings  of  father, 

Bon,  aged  15, 


MACHINIST. 


American. 


290 


$910 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  eix  to  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
three  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  locality.  The 
apartments  are  well  furnished,  -with  parlor  carpeted.  Own  a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses 
well  and  attends  church. 


YooTi.—Breakfast. 

Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  coffee. 

Bread,  butter,  rpeat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie,  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 


.     $144  00 

Milk,       . 

.     $30  60 

Societies,   . 

54  40 

Boots  and  shoes, 

32  00 

Religion,    . 

.       371  70 

Clothing, 

81  00 

Sundries,  . 

.       108  55 

Dry  goods,     . 

24  00 

14  00 

Papers,  . 

6  00 

$8  00 
14  00 
21  75 


No.  133.  MACHINIST.  American. 

Earnings  of  father,       .  $716 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  seven  years  of  age ;  two 
go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  pleasantly  situated,  in  a  healthy  neighborhood. 
House  is  well  furnished,  with  the  parlor  carpeted.  Own  a  sewing-machine,  on  which  the 
mother  makes  all  the  clothes,  except  the  father's.    Family  dresses  weU  and  attends  church. 


Food.  -Breakfast. 
Dinner. 

Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat,  . 


Hot  biscuit,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  tea. 

Brown  bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding, 

tea. 
Bread,  butter,  sauce,  syrup  or  cheese,  gingerbread,  tea. 

$716 

$37  75 

12  00 

7  00 

26  30 


.    $132  00 

Fish, 

.    $14  00 

Dry  goods. 

48  50 

Milk, 

.      15  80 

Religion,   . 

,      251  90 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      27  50 

Books  and  papers,  . 

93  25 

Clothing, 

.      50  00 

Sundries,  . 

MACHINIST. 


American 


No.  134. 

Earnings  of  father, $616 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  four  and  seven  years  r^  age;  one 
goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated  in  a  good  ncighboi'hood,  and 
with  pleasant  and  healthy  surroundings.  The  rooms  are  well  furnished.  Family  drssses  well. 


'eooT>.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  coffee. 
.  Bread,  butter,  moat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  and  tea 
Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cake  and  tea. 


.    $72  00  Milk,   . 

50  00  Boots  and  shoes. 

,    290  06  Clothing,     . 

71  30  Dry  goods, 

34 


$15  70        Papers, 
22  84        Sundries, 
40  00 
20  00 


$616 

f  7  00 
27  10 
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No.  135.                                         MACHINIST.                                      American. 
Earnings  of  father, $930 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  four  and  eight  years  of  age;  one 
goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  good  locality,  with 
healthy  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  •well  furnished  and  rooms  carpeted.  Own  a 
piano,  also  a  sewing-machine.  The  house  is  kept  in  good  condition,  much  above  the  average 
of  other  homes  of  the  same  class  of  operatives.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 
Has  a  good  library,  and  subscribes  for  2  magazines  and  3  papers. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  eggs,  pie  or  cake,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  and  tea. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  fish,  cheese  or  sauce,  cake,  tea.    Have  baked  beans  Satur- 
day evening  and  Sunday  morning. 
Cost  of  Living $887  IT 


Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


$216  00  Milk $20  80 

69  00  Boots  and  shoes,        .  23  75 

279  58  Clothing,     .        .        .  66  00 

83  64  Dry  goods,         .        .  27  90 

9  00  Books  and  papers,    .  19  50 


Societies,  . 

,    $12  00 

Religion,  . 

.      18  00 

Sundries, . 

.      42  00 

No.  136.  MACHINIST.  American. 

Earnings  of  father, $772 

son,  aged  15 200 

$972 

Condition.  -Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
three  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  pleasantly  situated  about  a  mile  from  the 
shop,  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  small  garden  attached.  The  house  is  nicely  furnished, 
with  rooms  carpeted,  and  everything  shows  taste  and  refinement  seldom  seen  among  working 
men.  Have  a  cottage-organ  and  sewing-machine.  Family  is  intelligent  and  dresses  well. 
Does  not  attempt  to  save  money,  but  spends  it  to  make  family  comfortable.  The  father  has 
his  life  insured  for  $1,000;  he  pays  cash  for  goods,  and  keeps  a  record  of  income  and  expendi- 
ture. 
'Poovt.— Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  pie,  tea. 


Brown  bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding  or  pie, 

tea. 
Bread,  butter,  graham  bread,  sauce,  cheese  or  fish,  cake,  tea.    Boiled 

dinner  one  day  in  the  week.    Baked  beans  on  Sunday. 


Dinner. 


Supper. 


Cost  of  Living,  . 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


No.  137. 
Earnings  of  father. 

Condition.— Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  nine  years  of  age,  who  goes  to  school. 
Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  located  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shop,  in  a  good 
neighborhood,  with  pleasant  surroundings.     The  rooms  are  well  furnished,  and  the  parlor 
carpeted.    Have  a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Hot  biscuit,  butter,  eggs  or  meat,  cake,  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pio  and  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese,  sauce,  cake,  tea. 


.      $225  00 

Fish, 

$14  20 

Dry  goods. 

$23  35 

41  50 

Milk, 

18  60 

Books  and 

papers,  . 

12  00 

347  90 

Boots 

and  shoes,  . 

31  95 

Charity,    . 

. 

10  00 

99  60 

Cloth 

ng.       • 

86  00 

Sundries,  . 

• 

48  90 

MACHINIST. 

American 

er. 

, 

. 

. 

. 

$784 

Dinner. 

Supper. 
Cost  of  Living, 
Rent,  .        .        . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat,  . 
Fish,  . 


.    $168  00 

Milk, 

.    $15  40 

Societies,  . 

40  50 

Boots  and  Shoes, 

.      20  00 

Religion,  . 

.      269  43 

Clothing, 

.      69  50 

Sundries,  . 

85  21 

Dry  goods, 

.      43  00 

6  20 

Papers,  . 

.        8  00 

$773  48 

$10  00 

14  00 

24  24 
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MACHINIBT. 


American. 


N"o.  138. 

Earnings  of  father $820 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  two  and  four  years  of  age.  Live 
in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated,  in  good  and  pleasant  surroundings.  The  apartments 
are  well  furnished  and  rooms  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing  and  other  labor-saving  machines. 
Family  drosses  well  and  attends  church.  Has  money  in  savings  bank.  Unless  the  mechanic 
has  a  large  family,  believes  that  they  should  economize  and  save  money  as  a  provision  against 
sickness  and  dullness  of  trade. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  cake  or  pie,  and  tea. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat.        .       . 


Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  pickles,  pie  and  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  sauce,  sometimes  fish,  cake  and  tea.    Have  baked  beans 
on  Sunday. 


$16  00 

6  00 

10  00 

35  30 


.     $225  00 

Fish, 

$12  00 

Dry  goods. 

43  00 

Milk,       . 

15  20 

Papers, 

.       231  90 

Boots  and  shoes, 

20  75 

Religion,   . 

72  85 

Clothing, 

77  00 

Sundries,  . 

No.  139. 
Earnings  of  father. 


MACHINIST. 


American. 


$643 


Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  six  and  nine  years  of  age ;  both 
go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  with  pleasant  and  healthy  surroundings.  House 
is  well  furnished,  with  the  parlor  carpeted.  Own  a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses  well 
and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  the  remains  of  dinner,  or  eggs,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries,        .    . 

Meat, 


Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread,  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  sauce,  tea. 


.  $120  00 

Fish,   .        .        . 

.      $7  43 

Dry  goods. 

.      49  00 

Milk,  .        . 

.      15  60 

Papers,     .        .        . 

.    239  23 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      21  00 

Religion,  . 

.      85  46 

Clothing,    . 

.      50  85 

Sundries, . 

$643 

$26  00 

6  00 

10  00 

12  43 


No.  140. 


MACHINIST. 


America7i. 


Earnings  of  father, $639 

Condition. — Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  four  years  of  age.  Have  a  tenement 
of  4  rooms,  in  a  healthy  locality,  with  neat  and  clean  surroundings.  The  rooms  are  well 
furnished  and  carpeted.    Have  a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Hot  biscuit,  butter,  what  was  left  from  dinner,  and  tea. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  pudding  or  pie,  and 

tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  gingerbread  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, 
Meat,  . 


$120  00  Fish, 

44  75  Milk, 

229  34  Boots  and  shoes, 

78  59  Clothing, 


$8  42  Dry  goods, 

19  24  Papers, 

20  00  Societies, 
47  00  Sundries, 


$18  .50 

12  00 

8  00 

22  16 
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No.  141.  MACHmiST.  American. 

Earnings  of  father $867 

Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  eight  and  eleven  years  of  age; 
both  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  situated  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  with 
clean  and  healthy  surroundings.  The  ap.artments  are  well  furnished  and  carpeted.  Have  a 
sewing  and  other  labor-saving  machines.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 


Food. — Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat,  . 


Bread,  butter,  meat,  cake,  coffee. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  pie  and  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cake,  tea. 


.    $180  00 

Fish, 

$8  62 

Dry  goods, 

51  00 

Milk, 

14  96 

Papers, 

.      361  93 

Boots  and  shoes. 

22  00 

Religion,  . 

.      107  40 

Clothing, 

53  50 

Sundries,. 

$30  45 
9  00 
16  00 
12  14 


No.  142.  MACHINIST.  American. 

Earnings  of  father, $716 

Condition. — Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  of  four  years  of  age.  Occupy  a  tene- 
ment of  5  rooms  in  a  good  locality,  with  agreeable  surroundings.  House  is  well  furnished, 
and  the  parlor  carpeted.    Own  a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 


FOOT).— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat,  . 


Bread,  butter,  meat,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie,  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cake,  tea. 


.    $120  00 

Fish, 

.    $10  00 

Dry  goods. 

53  50 

Milk, 

.      16  95 

Religion,  . 

.      269  70 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      20  70 

Papers, 

63  40 

Clothing, 

.      49  00 

Sundries,  . 

$21  50 

10  00 

7  00 

33  25 


No.  143.  MACEOITIST.  American. 

Earnings  of  father $870 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  two  and  twelve  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  situated  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  shop,  in  a  good  neighborhood,  and  with  healthy  and  clean  surroundings;  good  yard-room; 
email  garden.  The  rooms  are  clean,  lofty  and  well  arranged;  parlor  and  bedrooms  carpeted. 
Have  a  sewing-machine  and  piano.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  Buys  all  goods 
for  cash  and  keeps  an  account.    Has  money  in  savings  bank. 


Food.- 


-Breakfast. 
Dinner. 

Supper. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, 
Meat,  . 
Fish,  . 


Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  coffee. 

Bread,  butter,  meat  or  some  kind  of  fish,  ijotatoes,  vegetables,  pickles, 

pudding  or  pie,  and  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese,  sauce  or  fruit,  cake  and  pie,  tea.    Beans  once  per 

week. 

$786  32 


8  00 
49  00 


.    $180  00 

Milk, 

$26  84 

Books  and  papers,  . 

41  75 

Boots  and  shoes, 

21  72 

Societies,  . 

.      226  76 

Clothing, 

102  00 

Sundries,  , 

71  25 

Dry  goods, 

22  00 

9  00 

Religion, 

16  00 
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No.  144. 


MACHINIST. 


English. 


Earnings  of  father, $748 

Condition. — Family  numtiers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  five  and  thirteen  years  of  age; 
both  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  situated,  with  good  surroundings.  The 
apartments  are  well  furnished.  Family  dresses  well,  and  are  very  Intelligent,  Have  a  sewing 
and  other  labor-saving  machines,  also  a  good  library. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  or  pudding,  fruit  in  season, 

and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese,  gingerbread,  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.     $132  00 

Fish, 

$5  00 

Dry  goods. 

41  50 

Milk,       . 

22  62 

Papers, 

.       229  80 

Boots  and  shoes,   . 

25  00 

Societies,    . 

.       105  23 

Clothing, 

50  00 

Sundries,   . 

$728 

$37  50 

15  00 

8  00 

55  35 


No.  145.  MACHINIST.  English. 

Earnings  of  father, $683 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  two  years  and  three  years  and 
a  half  of  age.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  situated,  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  neat 
and  healthy  surroundings.  The  house  is  moderately  well  furnished,  and  kept  in  good  order. 
Family  dresses  well.  Cannot  save  much  money;  if  health  failed,  have  a  little  to  draw  upon, 
but  should  soon  run  in  debt. 


'Foot*.— Breakfast. 

Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  coffee. 

Dinner. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  pudding  or  pie. 

Supper. 

Bread,  butter,  cheese,  or  fish,  sauce,  pie, 

tea.    Beans  Saturday 

night  and 

Sunday 

mornmg. 

Cost  of  Living,  . 

$644 

Rent, 

$96  00 

Fish,       .        .        .      $8  00 

Dry  goods. 

.    $18  50 

Fuel, 

41  00 

Milk,       .        .        .       15  20 

Books  and  papers. 

3  00 

Groceries, 

253  59 

Boots  and  shoes,   .      30  00 

Sundries,  . 

.       24  11 

Meat, 

92  60 

Clothing,        .        .       61  00 

No.  146. 

Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  16, 


MACHINIST. 


English. 


Condition.-  Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  good  surroundings. 
The  rooms  are  well  furnished,  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  piano  and  sewing-machine. 
Family  dresses  well,  and  have  money  in  the  savings  bank. 

Pood. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  tea  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding  or  pie,  and  tea. 
Slipper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  sauce,  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living ,     $923 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 


Meat, 


$150  00       Fish $12  60 

,      55  25        Milk 28  60 

I    371  62       Boots  and  shoes,         .    35  00 


Dry  goods, 

,  $26  50 

Books  and  papers. 

.    22  00 

Societies,    . 

.      9  00 

74       Clothing, 


80  00       Sundries, 


32  69 
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No.  147. 

Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  19, 


MAcminsT. 


English. 


357 


$1,033 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  six  to  nineteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  situated  in  a  pleasant  locality,  with  agree- 
able surroundings.  The  apartments  are  well  furnished,  and  parlor  carpeted.  Own  an  organ, 
also  have  a  sewing  and  other  labor-saving  machines.  Father  is  a  member  of  several  societies ; 
has  his  life  insured.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  Has  struggled  hard  for 
several  years  to  attain  his  present  position,  and  can  now  save  money. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  ham  and  eggs,  or  meat  and  fried  potatoes,  pie,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  pickles,  pudding,  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,   cheese,  fruit,  either  fresh  or  preserved,  cake,  pie,  tea. 
Have  beans  on  Saturday. 

Cost  of  Living, $939  45 

Societies,  .        .        .  $12  00 

Religion,  .        .        .  16  00 

Books  and  papers,  .  6  25 

Sundries,  .        .        .  36  00 


Rent,  . 

.    $144  00 

Milk,       .        .        .    $24  60 

Fuel,  . 

49  75 

Boots  and  shoes,    .      30  75 

Groceries,  . 

.      352  00 

Clothing,         .        .     136  50 

Meat,  . 

82  00 

Dry  goods,      .        .      49  60 

No.  148. 

MACHINIST. 

Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  16, 


English. 

$630 
24S 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
^hroo  go  to  school.    Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  with  ple.asant  and  healthy 
surroundings.    The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine. 
Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  gingerbread,  coffee. 

Dinner.  Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie. 

Siipjyer.  Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  cheese,  tea. 


Rent,  . 

.     $84  00 

Milk,       .        .        .    $23  30 

Papers, 

.      $6  00 

Fuel,  . 

57  00 

Boots  and  shoes,    .      28  00 

Religion,   . 

.      14  00 

Orocories,  . 

.      400  68 

Clothing,         .        .      60  00 

Sundries,  . 

.      39  38 

Meat,  . 

.      112  14 

Dry  goods,     .        .      34  50 

No.  149. 

MACHINIST. 

English. 

Earnings  of  fath 

er. 

, 

$760 

298 

<M  nr.o 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  fVom  one  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  situated  conveniently  near  the  shop,  but  in  a 
street  whore  yard-room  is  very  small,  but  what  little  there  is  is  kept  neat  and  clean ;  the  sani- 
tary arr.angcments  are  good.  The  rooms  are  well  furnished,  and  the  bedrooms  carpeted. 
Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  The  father  takes  an  active  part  in  several  societies 
that  have  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  the  working-classes.  He  has  a  fine  library,  and 
is  very  intelligent. 
Food. — Breakfast.     Bread,  butter,  eggs,  meat,  cake,  tea  and  coffee. 

Dinner.  Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pudding,  tea  and  fruit. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  cheese,  sauce,  pie  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $1,018  21 

Rent,  .  .  .  $204  00  Milk,  .  .  .  $26  66  Books  and  papers,  .  $12  00 
Fuel,  .  .  .  51  75  Boots  .and  shoes,  .  28  40  Societies,  .  .  .  17  00 
Groceries,  .  .  401  60  Clothing,  .  .  90  00  Religion,  .  .  .^  12  00 
Meat,        ...       108  00        Dry  goods,     .        .      31  80        Sundries,    .        .        .       35  00 
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No.  150. 
Earnings  of  father, 


MACHTNIST. 


English. 


$748 


Condition. — ^Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  three  years  of  age.  Live  in  a  tenement 
of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  clean  and  healthy  surroundings ;  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  also  very  good.  Have  plenty  of  room  for  yard  purposes.  The  apartments  are  Avell 
furnished,  and  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  cottage-organ,  also  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses 
well. 


Food. — Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,         .       . 


Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  pie. 

Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  preserved  fruit,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


.  $1S0  00 

Fish,    . 

.      $7  22 

Dry  goods. 

.      47  50 

Milk,  . 

.      14  60 

Books  and  papers,  . 

.    242  23 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      24  00 

Religion,  . 

.      81  19 

Clothing,    . 

.      53  60 

Sundries, . 

$727 

$17  25 
22  00 
16  00 
21  41 


No.  151. 
Earnings  of  father, 


MACHINIST. 


English. 


$677 


Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  two  and  five  years  of  age;  one 
goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  and  pleasant  surroundings.  The 
house  is  well  furnished,  with  parlor  carpeted.  Own  a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses  well 
and  attends  church. 


^OOD.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries,         . 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  cake,  coffee. 

Brown  bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pie. 

Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  cheese,  gingerbread,  tea. 


.    $72  00 

Fish,   .        . 

.      $6  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      48  00 

Milk,  .        .        . 

.      13  20 

Religion,  . 

.    327  37 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      17  50 

Papers,     . 

.      86  35 

Clothing,    . 

.      41  50 

Sundries,  • 

$677 

$23  00 

8  00 

5  00 

29  08 


MACHINIST. 


English. 


No!  152, 

Earnings  of  father, $800 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  pleasantly  situated  about  a  mile  from  the 
shop,  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  excellent  surroundings;  small  flower-garden  attached. 
The  rooms  are  well  furnished,  and  carpeted.  Have  a  piano  and  sewing-machine.  Family 
dresses  well. 


Food.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, . 
Meat,  . 


Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  coffee. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pudding  or  pie. 

Bread  butter,  cheese,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


$168  00  Milk, 

43  00  Boots  and  shoes, 

301  30  Clothing, 

91  40  Dry  goods,      . 


$15  00  Papers, 

36  00  Societies, 

72  75  Sundries, 
24  00 


$800 

$9  00 

8  00 

31  55 
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No.  153.  MACHINIST.  German. 

Earnings  of  father, $670 

son,  aged  16 200 


370 

Condition.  Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  three  to  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  miserable  locality,  with  poor  sur- 
roundings. Have  very  little  yard-room.  The  apartments  are  well  furnished  and  kept  very 
clean,  also  have  parlor  carpeted.  Own  a  sewing  and  other  labor-saving  machines.  Family 
dresses  well. 

Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  warmed  potatoes,  coffee.  ' 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  sauce,  tea. 


'¥oox>.— Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 
Cost  of  Living, 
Rent,  . 
■Fuel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat,  . 


.    $180  00 

Fish, 

$6  00 

Dry  goods, 

56  00 

Milk, 

18  20 

Papers, 

.      363  00 

Boots  and  shoes, 

27  65 

Societies,  . 

.      102  90 

Clothing, 

53  50 

Sundries,  . 

$856  25 
$18  00 

6  00 

7  00 
18  00 


No.  154.  MACHINIST.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father, $716 

daughter,  aged  17 322 

son,  aged  15, '. 160 

$1,198 

Condition. — Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  6  children  from  three  to  seventeen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  besides  sink-room,  in  a  good  locality,  with 
pleasant  and  agreeable  surroundings,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  mills;  prefer  going 
l^iat  distance,  as  the  air  is  better  than  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  House  is  well  furnished,  with 
the  parlor  carpeted.  Own  a  sewing-machine.  The  mother  does  her  own  house-work,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  washerwoman,  and  keeps  the  house  very  neat.  Parents  have  had  a  hard 
struggle;  having  a  large  family,  they  ran  considerably  in  debt,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
year  that  they  have  been  able  to  feel  free  from  obligation ;  they  are  doing  well  liow,  with 
the  assistance  of  children.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  fish,  and  potatoes  warmed,  cake,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  or  bread-pudding. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  cake,  tea.    Have  a  boiled  dinner  once  a 
week. 

Cost  of  Living, $1,098 

Rent $150  00        Fish,        .        .        .    $15  37        Dry  goods,        .        .  $43  00 

Fuel 63  00        Milk,        .        .        ,      33  40        Religion,  ,        .        .  25  00 

Groceries,  .        .        .      446  00       Boots  and  shoes,    .      37  95        Books  and  papers,  .  8  50 

Meat 119  76       Clothing,         .        .    116  50       Sundries, .        .        .  39  32 


No.  155.  MACHINIST.  Scotch. 

Earnings  of  father, $860 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age; 
both  go  to  s<'hool.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  suburbs,  with  very  good  surroundings. 
The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  rooms  carpeted.  Have  an  organ  and  a  sewing-machine. 
Family  dresses  well. 

Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  tea. 

Moat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread,  pudding  or  pie. 

Broad,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 


"Boox).— Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Slipper. 
Cost  of  Living, 
Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat,  . 
Fish,  . 


.    $225  00 

Milk, 

$22  60 

Papers,     . 

41  80 

Boots  and  shoes. 

28  00 

Societies,  . 

.      280  37 

Clothing, 

50  00 

Sundries,  . 

89  50 

Dry  goods,     . 

16  50 

6  25 

Horse.cars,     . 

12  00 

$816  02 
$9  00 
14  00 
21  00 
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No.  156. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  16, 


NAIL-MAKER. 


American. 


$725 
370 


$1,095 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  conveniently  situated,  in  a  good  neighborhood, 
■with  healthy  surroundings.  House  has  small  garden  attached.  The  apartments  are  well 
furnished,  and  rooms  carpeted.  Own  a  piano.  Family  dresses  well.  Could  not  support 
themselves  without  assistance  of  son. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  graham  bread,  butter,  fresh  steak  or  eggs,  cake,  pie  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie,  pudding,  6ome> 

times  fruit,  and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  sometimes  fish,  cheese,  cake,  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living $1,052 

Rent,         .        .        .  $240  00  Fish,        .        .  .  $7  40  Dry  goods,        .        .  $29  60 

Fuel,         .        .        .  49  00  Milk,       .        .  .  28  50  Papers,       ...  8  00 

Groceries,        .        .  389  00  Boots  and  shoes,  .  40  50  Societies,   .        .        .  12  00 

Meat,        ...  108  60  Clothing,        .  .  100  00  Sundries,  .        .        .  39  40 


No.  157.  WATCHMAKER.  American. 

Earnings  of  father $729 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  four  and  six  years  of  age ;  one 
goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  pleasantly  situated,  in  a  good  neighborhood. 
The  apartments  are  well  furnished,  and  parlor  carpeted.  Own  a  sewing-machine.  Family 
dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $132  00 

Fish,   . 

.      $7  96 

Dry  goods, 

.      50  00 

Milk,  . 

.      15  64 

Papers,      . 

.     276  85 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      20  00 

Religion,  . 

.      91  48 

Clothing,    . 

.      64  80 

Sundries, . 

$720 

$25  00 
8  75 
12  00 
15  52 


Unskilled. 

No.  158. 


METAL-'WOKKEKS. 
LABORER,  IN  CUTLERY-WORKS. 


17  Families. 

German. 


Earnings  of  father, $441 

son,  aged  13, 178 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  situated,  with  good  surroundings,  plenty  of  yard-room, 
and  a  small  garden.  The  rooms  are  well  furnished,  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Family  dresses 
plainly,  but  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  or  what  was  left  from  dinner,  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  bu'tor,  meat  and  potatoes. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.    $75  00 

Fish,    . 

.     $9  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      43  25 

Milk,  .        . 

.      26  60 

Papers, 

.    218  55 

Boots  .and  shoes, 

.      18  00 

Societies,  . 

.      73  60 

Clothing,    . 

.      50  50 

Sundries,  . 

$594 

$23  50 

6  00 

8  00 

42  00 


35 
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No.  159, 

Earnings  of  father,  . 

son,  aged  13, 


LABORER,  rsr  CUTLERY-WORKS,  German. 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  two  to  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  Bchool.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  The  apartments 
are  moderately  well  furnished.  Family  dresses  quite  plainly.  Takes  all  the  earnings  to  pay 
debts. 

Food, — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  remains  left  from  dinner,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  occasionally  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.    $60  00 

Fish,  .        ,        . 

.      $5  50 

Dry  goods, 

.      32  00 

Milk,  . 

,      15  46 

Papers, 

.    236  79 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      17  37 

Societies,  , 

.      78  33 

Clothing,    . 

.      49  00 

Sundries, . 

$580 

$24  00 
4  00 
6  00 
61  55 


No,  160, 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  nr  CUTLERY-WORKS, 


Irish. 


162 


$588 

Condition. — Family  nuiiibers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  five  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  with  good  and  pleasant  surroundings. 
House  is  moderately  well  furnished.  Family  dresses  plainly,  but  comfortably.  Has  money 
in  savings  bank. 


VooT).— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  corned  meat,  or  salt  fish,  coffee. 
Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  bread,  sometimes  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  and  the  remains  left  from  dinner. 


$72  00  Fish,  . 

35  50  Milk,  . 

213  97  Boots  and  shoes, 

93  40  Clothing,    , 


516  80  Dry  goods 

28  50  Papers,     . 

21  00  Sundries, , 
30  00 


2  00 
25  95 


No.  161. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  IN  IRON  WORKS. 


English. 


278 


Condition.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of  age  j 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  The  rooms  are 
moderately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food.— Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  what  was  left  from  dinner,  and  coffee. 
Dinner.  Meat,  potatoes,  bread,  sometimes  pie. 

Supper.  Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,        .  .  .  $100  00  Fish,       .        ,  ,  $5  31  Dry  goods,  ,  ,  $13  00 

Fuel,         .  .  ,  49  50  Milk,       .        .  .  23  25  Papers,      .  .  ,  6  00 

Groceries,  .  ,  327  91  Boots  and  shoes,  ,  17  00  Sundries,  ,  .  .  24  33 
Meat, 


.     $100  00 

Fish,       . 

$5  31 

Dry  goods, 

49  50 

Milk,       . 

23  25 

Papers, 

,       327  91 

Boots  and  shoes,   . 

17  00 

Sundries,  . 

89  30 

Clothing, 

39  40 
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No.  162. 


LABORER,  IN  IRON-WORKS. 


F.  Canadian. 


Earnings  of  father,  . 

daughter,  aged  16, 


$790 


Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  two  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  very  poor  locality,  with  very  dirty  and 
disagreeable  surroundings.  House  badly  out  of  repaii",  leakage  in  the  roof,  sink-drains  broken, 
and  the  yard  in  a  filthy  condition.  The  apartments  are  poorly  furnished,  but  as  clean  as  could 
be  expected  in  such  a  locality. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  cake  and  tea. 

Dinner.         Bread,  sometimes  soup,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  cake,  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.$144  00 

Fish,    .        .        . 

.    $15  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      37  00 

Milk,  . 

.      26  50 

Sundries,  .        .       , 

.    341  20 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      32  80 

.      67  90 

Clothing,    . 

.      68  50 

$790 

$33  00 
24  10 


No.  163. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  13, 


LABORER,  IN  IRON-WORKS. 


Irish. 

$382 
159 


$541 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  two  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  House  poorly 
furnished.    Family  does  not  dress  well. 


Food. — Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,    . 
Fuel,    . 
Groceries,    . 
Meat,    . 


Bread,  butter,  coflfee. 

Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  bread. 

Bread,  butter,  tea. 


$84  00  Fish, 

29  60  Milk, 

300  48  Boots  and  shoes, 

48  06  Clothing, 


$6  22        Dry  goods, 

12  40        Sundries,  . 

13  00 
21  00 


$541 

$10  60 
15  64 


No.  164. 

Earnings  of  father,  . 

son,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  IN  IRON-WORKS. 


Irish. 


Condition. — Familj-  numbers  8,  parents  and  6  children  from  nine  months  to  fourteen  years- 
of  age.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  in  a  disagreeable  neighborhood,  in  an  over- 
crowded block,  to  which  belong  only  two  privies  for  about  fifty  people.  When  this  place  was 
visited  the  vault  had  overflowed  in  the  yard  and  run  a  considerable  distance ;  the  sink- water  was 
also  running  in  the  same  place,  and  created  a  stench  that  was  really  frightful.  How  people 
can  live,  or  why  they  are  allowed  to  live,  in  such  places,  is  beyond  comprehension.  The  house 
inside,  partaking  of  the  character  of  the  surroundings,  was  badly  furnished  and  dirty,  and  a 
disgrace  to  Worcester. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  corned  meat  or  salt  fish,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  warmed  potatoes  and  tea. 


Rent, 

.  $120  00 

Fish,  . 

,     $14  20 

Dry  goods. 

.    $13  00 

Fuel, 

.      23  00 

Milk,  . 

.      17  25 

Sundries,  . 

.      47  04 

Groceries, 

.     370  61 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      16  35 

Meat, 

.      49  75 

Clothing,    . 

.      44  80 
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No.  165. 


LABORER,  IN  MACHINE-SHOP. 


Ej^.KNIngs  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  16, 


English. 

$500 
189 


Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  nine  and  sixteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  the  suburbs,  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  locality.  The 
apartments  are  moderately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  sometimes  cheese,  coffee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  meat  and  potatoes. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Rent, 

.  $144  00 

Fish,   . 

.      $7  43 

Dry  goods. 

.     $9  00 

Fuel, 

.      47  50 

Milk,  . 

.      22  10 

Papers,      . 

8  00 

Groceries, 

.    283  91 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      18  75 

Sundries,  . 

.      25  21 

Meat, 

.      70  60 

Clothing,    . 

.      32  50 

No.  166.  LABORER,  IN  MACHINE-SHOP. 

Earnings  of  father 

daughter,  aged  16, 

son,  aged  14, 


English. 

$420 
300 
180 


Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  three  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  good  locality.  House  is  well  fur- 
nished and  parlor  carpeted.  Family  dresses  well.  Can  save  money  now,  with  the  assistance 
of  children,  but  had  a  very  hard  struggle  while  they  were  young. 


"FOOT).— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  cold  corned  meat  or  eggs,  coffee. 
Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pie  or  pudding. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  cold  meat,  cake,  tea. 


$168  00  Milk,       . 

45  00  Boots  and  shoes, 

349  20  Clothing, 

101  56  Dry  goods,    . 


$13  70  Papers, 

25  75  Societies, 

75  00  Sundries, 
23  00 


$850 

$5  00 

6  00 

36  79 


No.  167. 

Eaknings  of  father, 

son,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  IN  MACHIN;E-SH0P. 


F.  Canadian. 


$502 
171 


$673 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  two  to  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  in  a  poor  neighborhood;  surround- 
ings dirty.  The  house  is  out  of  repair  and  damp,  caused  partially  by  a  leaky  roof.  Sanitary 
arrangements  poor.    House  poorly  furnished.    Family  dresses  poorly,  but  lives  within  means. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  corned  meat  or  salt  fish,  coffee. 


Dinner. 

Meat,  potatoes,  bread,  sometimes  pie. 

Supper. 

Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  and  tea. 
cheap  boiling  pieces. 

Most  of  the  meat  they  use  is 

Cost  of  Living, 

.        . 

$657 

Rent, 

.     $120  00 

Fish,       .        .        .    $13  80 

Dry  goods,         .        .    $16  00 

Fuel,         .        . 

31  00 

Milk,       .        .        .      IS  65 

Sundries,    .        .        .      47  85 

Groceries, 

.       286  80 

Boots  and  shoes,   .       18  00 

Meat, 

63  90 

Clothing,        .        .      41  00 

I! 
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No.  168. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  15, 


LABORER,  IN  MACHINE-SHOP. 


German. 


$739 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality,  with  miserable  sur- 
roundings.  .The  apartments  are  moderately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 


YooT).— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  what  was  left  from  dinner. 
Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  pickles  and  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese  and  tea. 


$132  00 

Fish,  . 

.    $12  80 

Dry  goods, 

46  25 

Milk, . 

.      16  34 

Papers, 

330  20 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      20  00 

Societies,    . 

74  90 

Clothing,  . 

.      42  00 

Sundries,  . 

$718  89 

$15  80 

4  00 

8  00 

16  60 


No.  169. 


LABORER,  IN  MACHINE  SHOP. 


German. 


Earnings  of  father, $493 

son,  aged  16, 221 


$714 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  third  story,  with  unclean  surroundings.  The  house  is  mod- 
erately well  furnished  and  neat.     Family  dresses  well. 


'FOOT).— Breakfast. 

Bread,  butter,  pork  and  potatoes 

coffee. 

Dinner. 

Meat,  potatoes,  bread. 

Supper. 

Bread,  butter,  sometimes  cheese. 

gingerbread,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 

$714 

Rent, 

$120  00 

Fish,       .        .        . 

$6  30 

l)ry  goods. 

.     $23  80 

Fuel, 

38  60 

Milk, 

15  00 

Papers, 

4  00 

Groceries, 

349  80 

Boots  and  shoes,   . 

16  00 

Sundries,  . 

.       23  37 

Meat, 

68  57 

Clothing, 

48  56 

No.  170.  LABORER,  IN  MACHINE-SHOP.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father $500 

daughter,  aged  17 330 

son,  aged  15 140 

$970 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  seven  to  seventeen  years  of 
age;  two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  good  surround- 
ings. The  house  is  out  of  repair  and  inconvenient;  rooms  small,  especially  the  bedrooms, 
which  are  only  9X9  feet,  with  one  window  in  each  room,  and  the  rooms  low-studded.  The 
house  is  well  furnished,  and  the  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well  and  saves  money. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  fish,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  cake  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.     $180  00 

Fish, 

.  $16  00 

Dry  goods. 

31  00 

Milk, 

.     29  70 

Papers, 

.       399  84 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.     29  50 

Religion,    . 

91  00 

Clothing,  . 

.    80  00 

Sundries,   . 

$31  50 

4  00 

12  00 

20  46 
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No.  171. 

Earnings  of  father,  . 

son,  aged  16, 


LABORER,  IN  MACHINE-SHOP. 


Inah. 


387 


Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  father  and  3  children  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  The  mother  is  dead,  and  the  eldest,  a  girl  of  fifteen  years,  takes  entire 
charge  of  the  housework,  and  performs  lier  many  duties  with  great  care.  Live  in  a  tenement 
of  4  rooms,  in  a  fair  locality,  but  not  very  pleasantly  surrounded.  The  apartments  are  moder- 
ately well  furnished,  and  kejit  in  good  order.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  Has 
money  in  savings  bank. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  pie,  coflTee. 
Dinner,         Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  gingerbread. 


Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 

.  §180  00 

Fuel, 

.      49  00 

Groceries, 

.    307  50 

Meat, 

.      89  40 

Fish $18  00  Dry  goods. 

Milk 24  35  Papers,      . 

Boots  and  shoes,       .  22  75  Religion,    . 

Clothing,   .        .        .  51  80  Suiidi-ies,  . 


$831 

$20  00 

4  00 

12  00 

52  20 


No.  172. 


LABORER,  IN  MACHINE  SHOP. 


Irish. 


Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  13, 


175 


$555 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
one  only  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  poor  locality,  with  unhealthy 
surroundings.  The  house  is  miserably  furnished.  Family  dresses  very  poorly.  Had  con- 
siderable  sickness  last  year,  and  ran  in  debt. 


Food. — Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries,         .        , 

Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  sometimes  salt  pork,  coffee. 
Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  cabbage,  bread. 
Bread,  butter,  tea.    Boiled  pork  and  cabbage  one  day  per  week. 


$90  00  Fish,    . 

38  50  Milk,    . 

317  80  Boots  and  shoes, 

49  25  Clothing,     . 


$12  40  Dry  goods,       .        .    $18  70 

15  23  Sundries,  Including 

12  00  doctor's  bill,        .      67  12 
30  00 


No.  173. 


LABORER,  IN  MACHINE-SHOP. 


Irish. 


Earnings  of  father,  . 

daughter,  aged  15, 


$714 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
thi-ee  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  surroundings  poor  and  unclean.  House 
moderately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  and  cofiee. 
Dinner.  Meat,  potatoes,  and  sometimes  cabbage. 

Supper.  Bread,  butter,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $132  00 

Fish,    . 

.     $7  87 

Dry  goods. 

.       39  50 

Milk,  . 

.      12  40 

Sundries, . 

.    346  29 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      16  75 

.      82  25 

Clothing,    . 

.      41  90 

$18  00 
17  04 
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No.  174. 


LABORER,  LN"  ROLIJN(J-MILL. 


Irish. 


Eahnings  of  father, $482 

son,  aged  13 170 

$652 

Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  one  to  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  very  unhealthy  and  miserable  locality, 
■with  very  disagreeable  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  meanly  furnished,  damp  and  un- 
clean. Family  dresses  poorly,  and  want  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Has  to  buy  the 
cheapest  of  groceries  and  provisions  in  order  to  keep  out  of  debt. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  warmed  potatoes,  coffee.  . 


J>inner. 

Supper. 
Cost  of  Living, 
Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,        .        . 


Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  cabbage. 
Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


.     $144  00 

Fish,        .        . 

$10  00 

Dry  goods. 

21  00 

Milk,       . 

15  80 

Sundries,   . 

.       287  90 

Boots  and  shoes. 

22  00 

63  75 

Clothing, 

34  75 

$15  00 
37  80 


Skilled. 

No.  175. 


MIIiL-OPERATrVES. 

DRESSER,  IN  MILL. 


35  Families. 

English. 


Earnings  of  father,   . 

daughter,  aged  16, 


308 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  three  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality,  and  the  surroundings 
unclean  and  disagreeable.  The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  kept  very  clean.  Family  dresses 
well,  and  is  very  comfortable  considering  the  locality.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Subscribe 
for  one  daily  and  two  weekly  papers,  beside  two  magazines.  Would  like  to  live  in  a  better 
place,  but  cannot  find  such  a  house  as  they  can  afford  to  pay  for. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  boiled  eggs,  cake  or  pie,  and  cofi'ee.    . 

JXnner.         Brown  and  white  bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pud- 


Siipper. 
Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


ding  or  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  cold  meat,  crackers,  pie  and  ted. 


.    $144  00 

Fish, 

$12  00 

Dry  goods. 

61  75 

Milk,       . 

27  72 

Books  and  papers,  . 

.       379  21 

Boots  and  shoes. 

41  20 

Religion,   . 

.       Ill  17 

Clothing, 

76  00 

Sundries,  . 

$24  00 
21  00 
14  00 
35  95 


No.  176.  DRESSER,  IN  MILL.  English. 

Earnings  of  father $714 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  seven  and  nine  years  of  age; 
both  go  to  school.     Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  neighborhood,  situated  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  mill ;  have  a  small  garden  attached  to  the  house.     The  rooms 
are  well  furnished,  and  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  eggs,  tea. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  bread,  pie  or  pudding. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cake,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


.     $132  00 

Milk,       . 

$19  88 

Societies,    . 

46  00 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

18  00 

Life-insurance,  . 

.       264  70 

Clothing, 

67  45 

Sundries,  . 

82  19 

Dry  goods,     . 

21  50 

14  37 

Books  and  papers, 

28  50 

$744 

$10  00 
18  00 
21  43 
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No.  177. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  13, 


MILL-HAND. 


English. 

$492 
176 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  three  to  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  with  agree- 
able surroundings,  also  have  plenty  of  yard-room.  The  apartments  are  moderately  well 
furnished.    Family  dresses  passably  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  remains  left  from  dinner. 


Dinner. 

Supper. 
Cost  of  Living, 
Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  pie. 
Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


.      $60  00 

Fish,        .        . 

$10  62 

Dry  goods. 

43  50 

Milk,       .        . 

25  14 

Papers, 

.       326  61 

Boots  and  shoes. 

20  00 

Sundries,   . 

88  86 

Clothing, 

53  40 

$668 

$19  50 

6  00 

14  37 


No.  178. 

Earnings  of  father,    . 

son,  aged  14, 


MILL-HAND. 


Irish, 


238 


$736 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  good  surroundings. 
The  rooms  are  well  furnished,  and  convenient.  Family  dresses  well,  and  has  money  in  savings 
bank. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  corned  meat  or  fish  and  coffee. 

Dinner.  Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables  and  bread. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  what  is  left  from  dinner,  gingerbread,  tea. 


Rent, 

.    $108  00 

Fish, 

.    $14  20 

Dry  goods. 

,    $36  00 

Fuel, 

52  50 

Milk, 

29  08 

Papers, 

4  GO 

Gioceries, 

.       286  40 

Boots  and  shoes, 

19  60 

Sundries,    . 

.      26  12 

Meat, 

80  10 

Clothing, 

60  00 

No.  179. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  16, 


SECTION-HAND,  IN  MILL. 


American. 


304 


$997 

Condition. — Family  numbeis  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  healthy  locality,  with  good  surround- 
ings. The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  rooms  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Family 
dresses  well  and  attends  church.    Have  money  in  the  savings  bank. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Hot  biscuit,  butter,  bread,  eggs,  ham  or  cold  meat,  cake,  tea. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding,  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce,  sometimes  fish,  cheese,  pie,  cake,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


.     $120  00 

Milk,       . 

.    $19  70 

Religion,    . 

52  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

33  50 

Books  and  papers,    . 

.       346  75 

Clothing, 

.     168  00 

Sundries,   . 

78  90 

Dry  goods,     . 

.       36  00 

15  00 

Societies, 

10  00 

$14  00 

8  50 

42  65 
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SECTION-HAND,  IN  MILL, 


American. 


No.  180. 

Earnings  of  father, $620 

Condition. — Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  of  three  years  of  age.  Live  in  a  tene- 
tnent  of  4  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  locality,  with  agreeable  surroundings.  The  apartments  are 
well  furnished  and  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends 
church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Hot  biscuit,  butter,  cold  meat  or  remains  left  from  dinner,  gingerbread 


Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Kent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, 
Meat,  , 
Fish,   . 


and  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie,  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cake  and  tea.    Baked  beans  Sunday  morning. 


.    $96  00 

Milk,       . 

.    $10  62 

Societies,  . 

.      42  00 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      17  00 

Religion,     . 

.    239  60 

Clothing, 

.      49  00 

Sundries,   . 

.      78  30 

Dry  goods,     . 

.      20  00 

5  25 

Papers,   . 

8  00 

$6  00 
14  00 
14  23 


No.  181. 


SECTION-HAND,  IN  MILL. 


Eaunings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  16, 


English. 

$520 

278 


$798 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  good  surroundings. 
The  rooms  are  well  furnished.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends 
church. 


Food 
Cost 

— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

OF  Living, 

ries,  . 

Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  jiudding. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  sauce,  cake  and  tea. 

$775 

$21  00 
30  70 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groce 
Meat, 

.    $60  00 
.      59  50 
.    361  45 
.      97  00 

Milk,       . 
Boots  and  shoes, 
Clothing, 
Dry  goods,     . 

.    $23  35        Books  and  papers, 
.      24  00        Sundries,    . 
.      62  00 
.      36  00 

No.  182. 


SECTION-HAND,  IN  MILL, 


English. 


380 


Earnings  of  father 

daughter,  aged  17, 

$1,010 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  eight  to  seventeen  years  of 
age;  two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  with  pleasant  and 
healthy  surroundings.  The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  parlor  and  two  bedrooms  carpeted. 
Have  sewing  and  wringing  machines.  Family  dresses  and  appears  very  respectably.  Have 
money  in  savings  bank. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  sometimes  ham  and  eggs,  cake  or  pie,  tea 
and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding  or  pie,  tea. 
Supper.         Bread  and  butter,  cheese,  sauce,  pie,  tea. 

$957 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Euel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat,  . 


,  $108  00 

Fish, 

$9  00 

Dry  goods. 

,      65  00 

Milk,       . 

23  40 

Societies,     . 

,     299  60 

Boots  and  shoes, 

,      43  00 

Books  and  papers,     , 

,     106  72 

Clothing, 

,    139  00 

Sundries,    . 

fo2  00 
14  00 
16  00 
76  28 


36 
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No.  183. 


SECTION-HAND,  IN  MILL. 


Earnings  of  father,  . 

daughter,  aged  15, 


English. 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  three  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  with  good  sur- 
roundings. The  apartments  are  well  furnished,  and  parlor  carpeted.  Family  dresses  well 
and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  eggs,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
Dinner.  Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  cake  and  tea.    Have  baked  beans  Sunday 


Cost  of  Living, 

Kent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


.  $120  00 

Milk,  . 

$23  80 

Societies,  . 

.      49  50 

Boots  and  shoes. 

26  30 

Religion,  , 

.    323  89 

Clothing,     . 

68  00 

Sundries,  . 

.      96  16 

Dry  goods. 

17  40 

8  46 

Papers, 

9  00 

$798 

$8  00 
14  00 
33  49 


No.  184.  SECTION-HAND,  IN  MILL.  English. 

Earnings  of  husband, $657 

wife, 300 


Condition. — Family  numbers  2 ;  both  work  in  the  mill.  Board  in  a  private  boarding, 
house,  and  have  a  spare  room  for  a  sitting-room,  which  they  have  furnished  very  nicely. 
They  dress  well  and  attend  church.  Board  is  good;  meat  three  times  per  day.  They  are 
comfortably  situated,  and  saving  money. 

Cost  of  Living $741 


Board, 

Fuel, 

Boots  and  shoes, 


.  $520  00        Clothing,     . 

7  00        Dry  goods, 

.      14  80        Societies,    . 


$51  65  Religion,  .  .  .  $10  00 
14  00  Books  and  papers,  ,  22  00 
12  00        Sundries,  .        .        .      89  55 


No.  185. 

Earnings  of  father, , 
wife,     , 


SECTION-HAND,  IN  MILL. 


English. 

$584  60 
192  00 


■  $776  60 

Condition.— Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  of  four  years  of  age.  Occupy  a  tene- 
ment  of  4  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the  city,  with  neat  surroundings.  The  house  is  con. 
venient  and  comfortable;  the  sitting-room  and  bedrooms  are  carpeted.  Have  sewing  and 
wringing  machines.  Family  seems  healthy  and  dresses  well;  they  attend  church;  the  father 
belongs  to  several  societies.  Has  done  well  the  last  two  years,  as  the  mother  works  in  the 
mill  about  six  months  in  the  year,  and  can  therefore  save  money. 

Food.  —Breakfast.    Graham  and  white  bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  potatoes,  cake,  pie,  tea. 
Dinner.         Meat  of  some  kind  every  day,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  butter,  pud- 
ding and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fresh  fish,  preserves,  cheese,  cake,  pie,  tea. 


Rent, 

.  $108  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $14  60 

Societies,  . 

$16  00 

Fuel, 

.      33  75 

Clothing,     . 

.      90  75 

Magazines  and   pa- 

Groceries, 

.    229  40 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      19  50 

pers. 

6  00 

Meat, 

.      54  90 

Dry  goods. 

.      20  00 

Sundries,  . 

24  00 

Fish, 

.      12  00 

Religion,    , 

.      20  00 
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No.  186. 

Earnings  of  father, 

60D,  aged  14, 


SECTION-HAND,  IN  MILL. 


English. 


196 


$796 

Condition.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  with  pleasant  surround- 
ings.   The  apartments  are  well  furnished,  and  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  gingerbread,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  tea. 


Kent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, , 
Meat, 


.      $96  00 

Fish,        . 

$8  00 

Dry  goods, 

44  00 

Milk, 

13  80 

Books  and  papers,  . 

.      327  49 

Boots  and  shoes, 

26  00 

Societies,  . 

90  45 

Clothing, 

79  50 

Sundries,  . 

$18  90 

22  GO 

8  00 

81  00 


BECTION-HAND,  IN  MILL. 


English. 


No.  187. 

Earnings  of  father, $668 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  three  and  sis  years  of  age;  one 
goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated  in  a  good  and  healthy  neighbor- 
hood, and  very  convenient  to  work.  The  apartments  are  well  furnished.  Family  dresses 
well  and  attends  church.    Has  some  money  in  savings  bank. 


YOOD.— Breakfast. 

Bread,  butter,  sometimes  meat 

eggs,  ging 

erbread  or  cookies  and  tea. 

Dinner. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes. 

vegetables, 

pie  or  pudding. 

Supper. 

Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  cheese,  cake. 

tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 

$623 

Rent, 

.    $84  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $26  82 

Papers, 

.     $4  00 

Fuel, 

.      39  70 

Boots  and  shces. 

.      29  40 

Religion,  . 

.      10  00 

Groceries, 

.    229  72 

Clothing,    , 

.      43  50 

Sundries,  . 

.     46  37 

Meat, 

.      87  49 

Dry  goods, 

.      22  00 

No.  ISS. 
Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  15, 


SECTION-HAND,  IN  MILL. 


English. 


272 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  ago; 
three  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  situated  near  the  mill,  with  fair  surround- 
ings.   House  is  well  furnished,  and  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  gingerbread,  coflfee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding  or  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fish,  cake,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living $858 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


$96  00  Fish, 

59  00  Milk,       . 

3SS  42  Boots  and  shoes, 

102  60  Clothing, 


$11  75 

Dry  goods, 

$33  00 

27  44 

Books  and  papers. 

14  00 

30  00 

Sundries,  . 

.       39  79 

56  00 
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No.  189.  SECTION-HAND,  IN  MILL.  German. 

Earnings  of  father, $563 

daughter,  aged  16, 271 

son,  aged  14 199 


$1,033 


Condition. — Family  mimhera  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  8  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  locality,  and  with  good  surround- 
ings.   The  house  is  well  furnished ;  have  a  cottage-organ.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cake  and  tea. 


Rent, 

.    $180  00 

Fish,        . 

$7  48 

Dry  goods. 

.    $26  67 

Fuel, 

54  00 

Milk,       . 

19  60 

Societies,  . 

9  00 

Groceries, 

.       427  93 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

39  80 

Papers, 

.       12  00 

Meat, 

.       121  33 

Clothing, 

87  00 

Sundries,   . 

.       13  90 

No.  190. 


SPINNER. 


English. 


Earnings  of  father, $621 

eon,  aged  12 103 


Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  seven  and  twelve  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  but  with  unpleasant 
surroundings;  drainage  and  other  sanitary  arrangements  very  imperfect.  The  apartments 
are  well  furnished,  and  kept  neat  and  clean.  Family  dresses  well.  Has  money  in  savings 
bank.    Belongs  to  a  dividing  store,  and  buys  all  goods  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  cheaper. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  coffee. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,         . 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  pudding  and  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 


$96  00 
40  00 

196  89 
69  40 


Fish,   . 
Milk,  . 

Boots  and  shoes, 
Clothing,    . 


$11  00 
29  20 
33  40 
80  00 


Dry  goods, 
Books  and  papers, 
Sundries, . 


$42  60 
21  00 
63  51 


No.  191. 


SPINNER. 


English. 


Earnings  of  father $628 

son,  aged  13 148 


$776 


Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  six  and  thirteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  very  good  neighborhood,  with  clean 
and  healthy  surroundings.  The  house  is  well  furnished,  with  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a 
sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 


Food. — Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  coffee. 
Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese,  tea. 


.  $120  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $30  24 

Papers,     . 

.      39  65 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      23  75 

Societies,  . 

.    297  41 

Clothing,    . 

.      50  00 

Religion,   . 

.    101  79 

Dry  goods, 

.       16  28 

Sundries,  . 

$714  21 

$5  50 
9  00 

12  00 
8  59 
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No.  192. 
Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  14, 


SPINNER. 


English. 


Condition. — ^Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  two  to  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  fair  surroundings 
and  ample  yard-room,  kept  in  good  order.  The  rooms  are  fairly  furnished,  and  the  parlor  car- 
peted. Family  is  in  good  health ;  dresses  well.  The  father  would  not  bo  .able  to  support  the 
family  without  the  assistance  of  the  son;  can  aflEbrd  but  few  luxuries  as  it  is. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  or  pie,  and  coffee. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  or  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


No.  193. 
Earnings  of  father,  . 

son,  aged  13, 


Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  pie  or  pudding. 
Bread,  butter,  sometimes  toasted  cheese,  sometimes  fish,  sauce,  cake  and 
tea.    Beans  every  Saturday. 


$10  50 
43  00 
47  56 


.    $96  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $32  45 

Books  and  papers,  . 

.      53  25 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      27  90 

Furniture, 

.    309  89 

Clothing,     . 

.    120  00 

Sundries,  . 

.      91  70 

Dry  goods, 

.      19  75 

6  00 

Societies,    . 

.      12  00 

SPINNER. 


English. 


197 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  pleasantly  situated,  with  good  surround- 
ings.   The  apartments  are  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  eggs,  gingerbread,  coffee. 
Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  tea. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 
Cost  of  Liting, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


$96  00 
52  00 

344  30 
93  50 


Fish,   . 
Milk,  . 

Boots  and  shoes, 
Clothing,    . 


$4  86 
24  48 
28  58 
43  80 


Dry  goods, 
Papers,  . 
Sundries,  . 


$17  60 
4  50 
13  38 


No.  194.  SPINNER.  English. 

Earnings  of  father, $537 

son,  aged  14, 180 

daughter,  aged  12, 150 


Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  two  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  good  and  convenient  rooms,  but  the  surroundings  are 
very  unclean,  and  some  parts  actually  covered  with  filth.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  owners  to 
have  property  in  such  a  condition;  it  cannot  fail  to  be  unhealthy.  The  house  is  well  fur- 
nished, and  one  room  carpeted.  Family  Is  warmly  and  comfortably  dressed.  Without  the 
assistance  of  the  children's  work  the  family  could  not  be  well  cared  for;  as  it  is,  cannot 
spend  much. 

Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  coffee. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pudding  or  pie,  sometimes 
soup. 

Bread,  butter,  cheese,  sausage  or  sauce,  cake  and  tea.  Sometimes,  for 
a  change,  they  have  beefsteak  pudding  or  potato  pie  for  dinner;  and 
cook  cheese  and  use  it  instead  of  butter  for  supper. 

$806  64 


Food.- 


-Breakfaat. 
Dinner. 

Supper. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 


.    $96  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $27  84 

Books  and  papers,  . 

.      51  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      37  75 

Sundries,  . 

.    375  80 

Clothing,    . 

.      90  00 

.      80  75 

Dry  goods, 

.      23  50 

$9  00 
15  00 
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No.  195. 

Earnings  of  husband, 
wife, 


SPINNER. 


Irish. 

$540 
300 


Condition. — Family  nnmbers  2 ;  both  work.  Board  in  a  private  family ;  have  a  spare  room 
for  sitting-room,  which  is  well  furnished  and  carpeted.  They  dress  well  and  are  comfortably 
well  off;  save  money.    The  board  is  good ;  meat  twice  per  day. 

Cost  of  Living, $641 

Charity,    .        .        .    $25  00 
Sundries,  including 
recreation,    .        .      75  00 


Board, 

.  $416  00 

Clothing,    . 

.    $60  00 

Fuel  and  light, 

.      15  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      23  00 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      19  00 

Papers, 

8  00 

No.  196. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  12, 


SPINNER. 


Irish. 


150 


Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  seven  and  twelve  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  with  pleasant  surround- 
ings.   The  apartments  are  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food.    Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  what  was  left  from  dinner,  gingerbread,  coffee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  pie. 
Slipper.         Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $684 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 


$96  00  Fish,    . 

39  75  Milk,  . 

319  83  Boots  and  shoes, 

81  20  Clothing,    . 


$6  00  Dry  goods, 

15  24  Papers,     . 

22  44  Societies,  . 

48  00  Sundries,  . 


$14  25 

6  00 

12  00 

23  29 


No.  197.  SPINNER.    ,  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father, $556 

daughter,  aged  17, 340 

son,  aged  13 168 

— $1,064 

Condition.— Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  one  to  seventeen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  convenient  to  the  mill,  with  good  and  pleas- 
ant surroundings.  House  is  well  furnished,  but  only  one  room  carpeted.  Family  dresses  well 
and  has  money  in  Savings  bank. 

Bread,  butter,  meat  or  fish,  gingerbread,  coffee. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 

Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  cold  meat  left  from  dinner,  tea. 


Food. — Breakfast 
Dingier. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living $999  20 

Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


$144  00  Fish,  . 

,      56  00  Milk,  . 

398  96  Boots  and  shoes, 

116  17  Clothing.     . 


$24  00  Dry  goods,       .        .  $24  00 

28  80  Books  and  papers,  .  14  00 

33  40  Societies,  .        .        .  6  00 

91  95  Sundries, .        .        .  61  02 
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No.  198. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  15, 


SPARE-HAND,  IN  MILL. 


German. 


300 


$759 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  clean  and  healthy  sur- 
roundings. The  rooms  are  moderately  well  furnished,  and  clean.  Family  is  economical  in 
dress,  but  looks  respectable  and  well.    It  takes  all  the  earnings  to  support  the  family. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  cake  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pickles  and  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  corned  meat  or  fish,  cheese,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


.    $84  00 

Fish,  . 

.    $16  30 

Dry  goods. 

.      50  00 

Milk,  . 

.      13  44 

Societies,  . 

.    318  43 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      31  75 

Books  and  papers,  . 

.      75  97 

Clothing,    . 

.      64  50 

Sundries,  . 

$759 

$16  GO 

5  00 

6  00 
77  61 


No.  199. 

Eabnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  15, 


SLASHER,  IN  MILL. 


Scotch. 

$720 
240 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  fair  locality;  could  be  made  more 
healthy,  but  owing  to  an  absence  of  drains  to  carry  off  sink-water,  it  is  allowed  to  run  into 
the  yard,  causing  the  air  to  be  very  impure.  The  apartments  are  well  furnished,  and  one  is 
carpeted.    Have  a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well. 


VooT>.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Slipper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  fresh  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  coffee. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding. 

Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


.  $108  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $19  60 

Dry  goods. 

.      47  75 

Milk,  . 

.      27  98 

Papers,     . 

.    299  06 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      28  68 

Societies,  . 

.      87  74 

Clothing,    . 

.     100  00 

Sundries,  . 

$36  50 
9  00 
10  00 
71  69 


No.  200. 


WEAVER. 


English. 


Earnings  of  father $524 

daughter,  aged  16, 448 


$972 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  four  to  sixteen  ye.ars  of  age. 
Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  situated  near  the  mill,  with  good  surroundings  and  sanitary 
arrangements.  The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  no  dirt  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  or  near 
the  house,  as  the  condition  of  rental  is,  that  occupants  keep  the  premises  clean.  Family 
dresses  well  and  attends  church.  The  father  can  save  money  with  the  assistance  of  family,  but 
the  work  is  very  hard  and  wearing.  Weavers  in  Fall  River  run  too  many  looms,  which  ex- 
hausts their  strength,  and  leaves  them  without  energy  for  anything  else  after  the  work  is  done. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread  and  butter,  steak  or  eggs,  cake,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding  or  pie,  and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese,  sauce  or  fish,  gingerbread,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living $940 

Rent,         .  .  .  $132  00  Fish,  ....    $12  00  Dry  goods,  .  .    $24  00 

Fuel,         .  .  .      64  00  Milk 37  20  Papers,     .  .  .        7  00 

Groceries,  .  .     382  40  Boots  and  shoes,        .      28  75  Religion,.  .  .12  00 

Meat,        .  .  .111  22  Clothing,    .        .        .108  00  Sundries, .  ,  .      21  43 
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No.  201. 


WEAVER. 


Eaknings  of  father $586 

son,  aged  15 230 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  three  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  a  four-tenement  block,  poorly  situated,  in  a 
poor  neighborhood.  The  house  is  built  in  a  style  peculiar  to  Fall  River,  having  neither  parlor 
nor  sitting-room;  simply  a  kitchen  and  3  bedrooms,  with  a  small  room  for  closet  and  sink. 
The  house  is  moderately  well  furnished.  The  privies  are  exposed  to  the  street.  Family 
dresses  well  on  Sunday,  but  very  carelessly  during  the  week. 


Food.— Break/ast. 
Dinner. 
Siqyper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  eggs  or  meat,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
Moat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pickles  and  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  cold  meat,  cake  and  tea. 


.  $120  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $36  40 

Papers, 

.      51  00 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      21  50 

Sundries,  . 

.    311  09 

Clothing,    . 

.      59  00 

.    122  61 

Dry  goods, 

.      30  00 

$4  00 
20  40 


No.  202. 


WEAVER. 


English. 


Earnings  of  father, $543 

wife, 391 


Condition.— Family  numbers  5,  parents,  grandmother  and  2  children  of  six  and  ten  years 
of  age ;  both  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  The 
apartments  are  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  coffee. 

Dinner.        Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pie  and  tea. 


Supper. 
Cost  of  Living, 
Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  cheese,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


.  $108  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $31  24 

Grandmother, . 

.      49  85 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      23  50 

Papers,     . 

.    306  22 

Clothing,    . 

.      44  80 

Societies,  . 

.    117  39 

Dry  goods, 

.      14  00 

Sundries,  . 

$794  50 

$60  00 

14  00 

9  00 

16  50 


No.  203. 


WEAVER. 


English. 


Earnings  of  father $530 

son,  aged  16, 452 

$982 

Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  one  to  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  with  small  garden 
attached.  The  rooms  are  well  furnished,  and  the  parlor  is  carpeted.  Have  sewing  and  wringing 
machines.  Family  drosses  well,  and  is  economical.  Have  money  in  savings  bank;  can  save 
some,  but  have  to  work  hard  to  do  so. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  cake  or  pie,  coffee. 

Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding  or  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  cheese,  cake,  tea. 


Supper. 
Cost  of  Living, 
Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 
Fish, . 


.  $108  00 

Milk 

$38  62 

Charity,    . 

.      43  80 

Boots  and  shoes, 

41  20 

Recreation, 

.    368  90 

Clothing,    , 

87  00 

Sundries,  . 

.      97  40 

Dry  goods, 

41  00 

8  60 

Papers, 

9  00 

$923 

$10  00 

36  00 

33  43 
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No.  204. 
Earnings  of  father, 

8on,  aged  15, 


WEAVER. 


English. 

$506 

300 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  good  and  healthy  sur- 
roundings. The  house  is  well  furnished  and  kept  clean;  the  rooms  are  ventilated  by  means  of 
registers  in  the  chimneys.  No  refuse  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  yard,  but  it  is  kept  clean 
and  in  good  order.     Family  dresses  well. 

Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  pie  and  coffee. 

Bread,  graham  bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  three  times  per 

week,  pickles,  pudding  or  pie,  and  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  cold  meat,  cake  and  tea.    Baked  beans  on  Sun, 
day  morning. 


Food. — Breakfast. 
Dinner. 

Supper. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $108  00 

Milk,  . 

$20  44 

Papers,     . 

.      42  00 

Boots  and  shoes, 

29  00 

Sundries, 

.     359  25 

Clothing,    . 

81  75 

.     101  86 

Dry  goods, 

15  20 

$6  00 
42  50 


No.  205.  WEAVER.  English. 

Earnings  of  father $506  00 

wife, 109  00 

son,  aged  13, 122  40 

$73T  40 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and 3  children  from  three  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
one  child  only  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  very  poor  surroundings, 
but  convenient  indoors.  Family  is  very  fond  of  flowers  and  has  a  great  variety.  The  children 
are  well  dressed,  enjoy  good  health  and  attend  church.  The  father  prefers  remaining  at  home 
or  enjoying  fresh  air  Sundays,  as  it  is  the  only  day  he  has  for  rest  and  recreation;  while  he 
was  sick  last  year,  his  wife  worked  for  the  weavers,  and  earned  $109. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread  and  butter,  cheese  or  meat,  or  eggs  with  warmed  potatoes,  cake, 
coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  two  or  three  times  a  week  when  in  season,  pie 
or  pudding,  sometimes  potatoe-pie  and  beefsteak,  soup  or  pudding, 
and  water. 
Slipper.         Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish  instead  of  meat,  gingerbread  or  cake,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $663  70 

Groceries,        .        .  $264  75        Meat  or  fish,      .        .    $72  90       Boots  and  shoes,      .    $19  00 

Rent,         .        .        .      96  00        Milk 19  80        Dry  goods,        .        .      16  50 

Fuel,         .        .        .      39  00        Clothing,    .        .        .106  00       Sundries,  .        .        .      29  75 


No.  206. 
Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  13, 


WEAVER. 


English. 

$466 

ISO 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  three  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.    Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  convenient  to  mill,  with  good  surround- 
ings.   The  house  is  moderately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 
Food. — Breakfast,    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  tea. 


Dinner. 

Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  p 

ckles,  bread. 

pie  or  pudding. 

Supper. 

Bread, 

butter,  fish  or  cheese. 

gingerljread. 

tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 

$646 

Rent, 

.    $48  00 

Fish,  .        . 

.    $13  00 

Dry  goods. 

$28  50 

Fuel, 

40  00 

Milk,  . 

.      23  24 

Books  and  papers. 

8  00 

Groceries, 

.    238  67 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      31  60 

Sundries,  . 

.      50  49 

Meat, 

.      97  50 

Clothing,    . 

.      67  00 

37 
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No.  207.  WEAVER.  English. 

Earnings  of  father $508 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  two  and  four  years  of  age.  Have 
a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  situated  and  with  good  surroundings.  The  rooms  are  moderately 
well  furnished  and  kept  clean.    Family  dresses  well. 

'SoOT).— Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread  and  pudding. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cake  or  pie,  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.    $40  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $17  76 

Papers, 

.      32  50 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      22  15 

Sundries, . 

.    198  29 

Clothing,    . 

.      41  00 

,      82  25 

Dry  goods, 

.      16  00 

$508 

$3  00 
55  05 


No.  208. 

Earnings  of  father, 
wife,    , 


WEAVER. 


German. 


383 


Condition. — Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child,  who  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tene- 
ment of  4  rooms,  well  situated,  with  good  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  well  furnished 
and  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 


Food.— Sreakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


Bread,  butter,  meat,  cake,  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  tea. 


.  $132  00 

Milk,  . 

$30  25 

Societies,  . 

.      42  85 

Boots  and  shoes. 

20  50 

Care  of  house. 

.    361  29 

Clothing,     . 

39  00 

Sundries,  . 

.      76  48 

Dry  goods. 

23  80 

7  20 

Papers, 

10  00 

$795  20 

$9  00 

33  00 

9  83 


No.  209. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  13, 


WEAVER. 


German. 

$456 
142 


Condition. — ^Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  with  a  small  garden 
attached  to  the  house.  The  rooms  are  poorly  furnished,  but  kept  neat  and  clean.  Family 
dresses  moderately  well.  The  father  says  it  is  impossible  to  provide  for  his  family  with  his 
earnings  only. 


Food.— Hreakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 


Bread,  butter,  meat,  coffee. 

Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  sometimes  pie. 

Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


$96  00        Meat,  . 
47  80        Milk,  . 
269  39       Boots  and  shoes. 


$80  40        Clothing, 
33  00        Dry  goods 
26  30       Sundries, 


$598 

$22  00 

15  00 

8  11 
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TTnskilled. 


MILL    OPERATIVES. 


No.  210. 
Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  17, 
eon,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


42  Families. 

English. 

$437 

261 

177 


$875 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  three  to  seventeen  years  of 
age;  one  goes  to  school.    Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  good  locality.     House  moder> 
ately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  hutter,  meat  and  what  was  left  from  dinner,  coffee. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, $823  34 

Rent,        .        .        .  $120  00       Milk $15  82        Societies,  .        .        .     $6  00 

Fuel,         .        .        .      49  50        Boots  and  shoes,        .      29  20        Religion,   .        .        .      12  00 
Groceries,        .        .    390  19        Clothin?,    .        .        .50  75        Sundries,  .        .        .      23  35 
Meat, 
Fish, 


Meat,  potatoes,  hread,  pie. 

Bread,  hutter,  gingerbread. 

tea. 

.  $120  00 

Milk,  . 

$15  82 

Societies,  . 

.      49  50 

Boots  and  shoes. 

29  20 

Religion,   . 

.    390  19 

Clothing,    . 

.      50  75 

Sundries,  . 

.      96  32 

Dry  goods, 

.      16  00 

6  21 

Papers, 

8  00 

No.  211. 
Eabnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  16, 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


English. 


276 


Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children,  twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.    Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.    The  house  is 
•well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  cake,  tea. 


Dinner. 

Supper. 
Cost  of  Living, 
Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.    $66  00 

Milk,  .        .        . 

$16  18 

Papers, 

.      42  00 

Boots  and  shoes, 

IS  00 

Sundries,  . 

.    332  60 

Clothing,    . 

.      63  00 

.      80  33 

Dry  goods, 

.      27  00 

$4  00 
26  89 


No.  212.  LABORER,  IN  MILI,.  English 

Earnings  of  father, $395  20 

daughter,  aged  12 184  75 


$579  95 

Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  nine  months  to  twelve  years 
of  age ;  two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  situated  i;i  the  worst  part  of  the  city. 
The  house  is  out  of  repair,  some  of  the  rooms  leak,  and  the  drainage  from  the  sink  is  choked 
up,  causing  a  stench  which  is  almost  unbearable  in  wet  weather.  The  house  is  barely  fur. 
nished  and  the  family  scantily  dressed.  The  mother  and  children  look  pale  and  unhealthy, 
and  in  fact,  are  so ;  for  it  cost  more  last  year  for  sickness  than  it  would  to  have  paid  the 
difference  for  a  decent  house.  Family  is  in  debt,  and  it  costs  more  to  live,  from  that  cause, 
as  they  are  nearly  always  behind  with  the  store-bill.  Another  one  of  the  children  will  be  able 
to  work  this  summer,  so  the  family  is  in  hopes  of  doing  better.  Three  of  the  family  attend 
church. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  sometimes  but  not  often,  have  eggs,  and  tea. 

Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  bread,  sometimes  pie  or  pudding.    Have  the  cheapest 

meat,  or  they  would  not  be  able  to  have  it  every  day. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cake  and  tea,  sometimes  toasted  cheese  instead  of  butter. 
The  younger  children  have  oat  or  Indian  meal  porridge  for  breakfast. 

$607  10 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 


.    $66  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $13  60 

Physician  and  med- 

.      39  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      22  00 

icine,     . 

.    319  75 

Clothing,    . 

.      39  00 

Sundries,  . 

.      42  00 

Dry  goods, 

9  00 

$38  75 
18  00 
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No.  213.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  English. 

Earnings  of  father, $424 

son,  aged  15, 286 

Bon,  aged  13, 200 


$910 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  with  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. The  house  is  moderately  well  furnished,  with  one  room  carpeted.  There  was 
sickness  in  the  family  last  summer,  which  consumed  the  few  funds  they  had  saved. 


"ffOOJy.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  meat,  cake,  tea. 

Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pie  or  pudding. 

Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  pie,  tea.    Beans  every  Saturday  night. 


$84  00  Fish,   . 

59  50  Milk,  . 

371  10  Boots  and  shoes, 

98  27  Clothing,    . 


$13  20  Dry  goods, 

31  42  Societies,  . 

41  80  Books  and  papers, 

87  00  Sundries, . 


$36  50 

8  00 

9  00 
70  21 


No.  214. 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


English. 


Earnings  of  father, $402 

daughter,  aged  16, 312 


$714 


Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  and 
with  good  surroundings.  The  rooms  are  well  furnished,  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Family 
dresses  well  and  attends  church. 


Food. — Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  meat,  gingerbread  and  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles  and  pie. 

Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 


.    $96  00 

Fish,  . 

.    $11  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      45  00 

Milk,  . 

.      19  30 

Papers, 

.    236  25 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      28  50 

Religion,  . 

.      97  15 

Clothing,    . 

.    114  00 

Sundries, . 

$714 

$19  80 
10  00 
10  00 
27  00 


No.  215. 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


English. 


$619 

Condition.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
two  t     *o  school.    Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  and  pleasant  surroundings. 
House  1 /moderately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 
¥001}.— Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  sometimes  eggs,  or  what  was  left  from  dinner,  coffee. 

Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  bread,  pie. 

Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sometimes  cheese,  cake,  tea. 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.    $66  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $11  26 

Papers,     . 

.      39  50 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      14  00 

Sundries,  . 

,    308  50 

Clothing,     . 

.      37  50 

.      86  90 

Dry  goods. 

.      17  00 

$8  00 
30  34 
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No.  216.  LABORER,  IN"  MILL.  English. 

Earnings  of  father $347 

daughter,  aged  17 226 

eon,  aged  13 175 

$748 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  four  to  seventeen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  good  surroundings. 
The  rooms  are  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  is  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  what  was  left  from  dinner,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread  and  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese  and  tea. 


Rent, 

.  $100  00 

Fish,  . 

.     $6  00 

Dry  goods. 

.    $16  80 

Fuel, 

.      46  75 

Milk,  . 

.      14  70 

Papers, 

6  00 

Groceries, 

.    359  87 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      19  50 

Sundries, . 

.      26  08 

Meat, 

.      94  30 

Clothing,    . 

.      58  00 

No.  217.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  F.  Canadian. 

Eabnings  of  father, $360 

daughter,  aged  14, 208 

son,  aged  12, 128 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  five  to  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  with  pleasant  surroundings.  The 
house  is  moderately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 


¥00-0.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,        . 


Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  coffee. 

Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  soup  and  vegetables,  pie. 

Bread,  butter,  sauce,  tea. 


.    $48  00 

Fish,  .        .        . 

.    $12  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      43  00 

Milk,  , 

.      17  40 

Papers,      . 

.    319  54 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      IS  00 

Religion,  . 

.      96  36 

Clothing,    . 

.      49  00 

Sundries,  . 

$27  00 
4  00 
8  00 
33  70 


No.  218. 

Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  16, 


LABORER,  EST  MILL. 


F.  Canadian, 


$420 
334 


$754 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  but  the  surroundings  poor 
and  unhealthy.  The  house  is  clean,  but  poorly  furnished.  The  family  is  in  good  health,  and 
dresses  moderately  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.  Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
Dinner.  Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cake  and  tea.    Have  soup  once  per  week. 


Rent, 

.    $96  00 

Fish,  . 

.    $11  80 

Dry  goods. 

.    $18  75 

Fuel, 

.      43  50 

Milk,  . 

.      27  50 

Papers, 

4  00 

Groceries, 

.    329  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      23  25 

Sundries,  . 

.      47  50 

Meat, 

.      91  70 

Clothing,    . 

.      61  00 
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No.  219. 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


I".  Canadian. 


Earnings  of  father $382 

son,  aged  10 190 


$572 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  nine  months  to  ten  years  of 
age;  one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  an  eight-tenement  block,  with  one 
door  on  the  front  and  none  on  the  back;  the  locality  and  surroundings  unclean  and  disagree- 
able. The  privy  is  within  six  feet  of  the  building.  The  inside  of  the  house  is  as  dirty  as  the 
surroundings,  and  very  poorly  furnished.    Family  is  poor. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Pork  or  salt  fish,  potatoes,  bread  and  coffee. 
Dinner. 
Slipper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  and  bread. 

Bread,  butter,  sometimes  gingerbread,  and  tea.     Fish  for  dinner,  instead 

of  meat,  two  days  in  the  week. 

$572 

.    $11  50 
.      53  43 


$84  00  Fish,   . 

29  50  Milk,  . 

273  25  Boots  and  shoes, 

47  92  Clothing,    . 


$18  60        Dry  goods, 
12  00        Sundries,  . 
14  80 
27  00 


No.  220.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  F.  Canadian. 

Earnings  of  father $349 

daughter,  aged  16 280 

son,  aged  12 122 


$751 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  agree- 
able surroundings.    The  house  is  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

VooT).— Break  fast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  and  warmed  potatoes,  gingerbread,  coffee. 
Dinner.  Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  bread. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce,  tea. 


Rent, 

.  $120  00 

Fish,   . 

.      $9  70 

Dry  goods. 

.    $19  00 

Fuel,          .        . 

.      40  00 

Milk,  . 

.      28  15 

Sundries, . 

.      15  00 

Groceries, 

.    334  40 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      26  50 

Meat, 

.      87  25 

Clothing,     . 

.      56  00 

No.  221.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  F.  Canadian. 

Earnings  of  father, $448 

daughter,  aged  14 226 

son,  aged  11, 162 


Condition. — Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  6  children  from  two  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality,  with  unclean  and  disagree- 
able surroundings.  The  house  is  poorly  furnished,  but  neat,  considering  the  locality.  It  is 
strange  that  people  will  live  in  such  houses,  when,  for  a  few  dollars  more,  thoy  could  be 
made  comfortable;  it  is  no  saving,  as  it  generally  costs  more  for  sickness,  caused  by  living  in 
such  places,  than  extra  rent  would  cost. 


Food.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living,  , 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread  and  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  coffee. 

Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread,  pie. 

Bread  and  butter,  and  what  was  left  from  dinner,  tea. 


$108  00  Fish, 

47  00  Milk,       . 

376  37  Boots  and  shoes, 

81  25  Clothing, 


$18  00        Dry  goods 
26  40       Sundries, 
36  00 
79  75 


$29  50 
33  73 
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No.  222. 


LABORER,  IN"  MILL. 


F.  Canadian. 


Earnings  of  father, $410 

son,  aged  12, 165 

$575 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  poorly  situated,  and  the  surroundings  disagreeable  and  unhealthy. 
House  poorly  furnished  and  dirty.  The  clothing  of  the  family  is  of  poor  quality  and  scanty. 
Have  money  in  the  savings  bank. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


,    $66  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $17  00 

Dry  goods, 

.      33  20 

Milk,  . 

.      19  63 

Sundries, . 

.    216  70 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.       13  00 

.      53  92 

Clothing,    . 

.      19  50 

$516 

$23  80 
53  25 


No.  223.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  F.  Canadian. 

Earnings  of  father, $385 

son,  aged  12, 145 

son,  aged  10 120 


$650 


Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  one  to  twelve  years  of  age; 
one  child  goes  to  school  all  the  time,  and  the  other  two  who  work,  attend  the  half-time  school. 
Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  a  good  locality,  with  neat  surroundings.  The  house  is  mod. 
erately  well  furnished,  but  no  carpets.  Family  dresses  poorly,  and  looks  pale  and  unhealthy, 
but  neat.  Tries  to  keep  out  of  debt,  but  the  father  has  to  work  all  the  time,  as  well  as  the 
children.  Lost  six  days  through  sickness  last  year,  and  had  to  go  without  necessary  clothing. 
Food. — Breakfast.  Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  or  the  remains  of  the  day  before,  coffee. 
Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  bread,  sometimes  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  gingerbread,  molasses,  tea. 


Dinner. 

Supper. 
Cost  of  Living, 
Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.    $84  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $13  50 

Dry  goods. 

.      38  75 

Milk,  . 

.      14  80 

Sundries, . 

.    300  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      22  75 

.      54  62 

Clothing,    . 

.      79  00 

$18  00 
24  53 


No.  224.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  F.  Canadian. 

Earnings  of  father $345 

son,  aged  14 140 

son,  aged  12, 138 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and 4  children  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.    Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  good  locality.    House  is  moderately 
well  furnished.     Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  what  is  left  from  dinner,  coflfee. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 


Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread. 
Bread,  butter,  gingerbread,  tea. 


.      $48  00 

Fish, 

$14  00 

Dry  goods. 

46  00 

Milk, 

19  66 

Religion,    . 

.       311  72 

Boots  and  shoes. 

24  00 

Papers, 

75  12 

Clothing, 

.      41  00 

Sundries,  . 

$623 

$13  50 

8  00 

4  00 

18  00 
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No.  225. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  12, 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


F.  Canadian. 


$370 
142 


$512 

Condition.— Family  num'bers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  and  one-half  to  twelve 
years  of  age ;  one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms ;  the  locality  and  surround- 
ings are  rather  poor.  The  rooms  are  poorly  furnished,  and  not  neat.  Family  dresses  well  on 
Sunday,  but  during  the  week  very  carelessly. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  hutter  and  coffee. 

Dmner.        Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  soup,  and  hread. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Rent, 

.      $60  00 

Fish,       . 

$12  00 

Dry  goods, 

.    $14  50 

Fuel, 

39  50 

Milk, 

.       11  80 

Sundries,   . 

.       40  24 

Groceries, 

.       260  96 

Boots  and  shoes, 

,       12  00 

Meat, 

60  00 

Clothing, 

.       26  00 

No.  226. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  15, 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


F.  Canadian. 


$590 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  three  to  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  with  good  surroundings.  The  house  is  poorly 
furnished.    Family  di-esses  moderately  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  molasses  coffee. 

Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


«JOST  OF  1jIVIN( 

Rent, 

J,  . 

.      $60  00 

Fish,       . 

$9  00 

Dry  goods, 

,     $12  00 

Fuel, 

43  00 

Milk,       . 

18  00 

Sundries,   . 

.       27  80 

Groceries, 

.       312  70 

Boots  and  shoes,   . 

17  50  ■ 

Meat, 

57  00 

Clothing, 

33  00 

No.  227. 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


German. 


Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  17, 


■  $723 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  four  to  seventeen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  good  surroundings. 
The  house  is  moderately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  and  coffee. 
Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  bread. 


FOOD.- 


-Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Slipper. 

Cost  or  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  cheese. 


$84  00 
43  GO 

361  00 
76  30 


gingerbread  and  tea. 


Fish, 

Milk, 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Clothing, 


$8  00 
23  20 
25  60 
41  00 


Dry  goods, 
Papers, 
Societies,   . 
Sundries,  . 


$723 

$20  80 

6  00 

5  00 

29  10 
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No.  ?28.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  German. 

Earnings  of  father $432 

eon,  aged  16, 277 

Bon,  aged  13, S4 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  sixteen  years  of  age ;  one 
goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  The  house  is 
moderately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  and  what  was  left  from  dinner,  gingerbread, 
coffee. 
IHnner,         Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pickles,  bread. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $793 

Rent,        .  .  .  $100  00  Fish,       .        .  .  $10  00  Dry  goods,  .  .  $21  00 

Fuel,         .  .  .  46  50  Milk,       .        .  .  18  68  Papers,       .  .  .  7  50 

Groceries,  .  .  387  42  Boots  and  shoes,  .  29  00  Societies,    .  .  .  7  00 

Meat,        .  .  .  98  74  Clothing,        .  .  58  00  '  Sundries,  .  .  .  9  16 


No.  229.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  German. 

Earnings  of  father,        . $421 

son,  aged  15 260 

son,  aged  12, 147 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age ;  two 
go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality,  with  unclean  and  unhealthy 
surroundings.  The  house  is  moderately  well  furnished,  but  inconvenient  and  badly  venti- 
lated.   Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.  Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  gingerbread,  coffee. 
IHnner.  Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread,  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cake,  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


$120  00 

Fish, 

$12  60 

Dry  goods. 

52  00 

Milk,       . 

18  32 

Papers, 

369  96 

Boots  and  shoes. 

31  00 

Sundries,  . 

8S  45 

Clothing, 

66  00 

$799 

$23  00 
6  00 
11  67 


No.  230. 

Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  16, 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


German. 


$396 
300 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated  in  a  good  neighborhood.  The 
house  is  well  furnished  and  sitting-room  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  gingerbread  and  tea.. 


Dinner. 

Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  brown  bread. 

Supper. 

Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cake,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 

.  $661  70 

Rent, 

.    $100  00 

Milk,       .        .        .     $27  60 

Societies, 

.       .      $3  00 

Fuel, 

49  75 

Boots  and  shoes,   .      30  00 

Papers, 

6  00 

Groceries, 

.       251  20 

Clothing,         .        ,       51  00 

Sundries,  . 

.       22  00 

Meat, 

95  40 
38 

Dry  goods,    .        .      20  75 
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No.  231. 

Earnings  of  father,    . 

daughter,  aged  15, 


LABORER,  IN"  MILL. 


Irish. 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  House  is  poorly 
furnished.    Family  dresses  poorly. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  warmed  potatoes,  coffee. 
Dinner.  Meat,  potatoes,  bread. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 

Meat, 


.      $95  00 

Fish, 

$9  00 

Dry  goods. 

37  00 

Milk, 

13  36 

Sundries,  . 

^      352  47 

Boots  and  shoes,   . 

14  00 

68  70 

Clothing, 

18  00 

$632  31 

$12  50 
11  28 


No.  232. 


LABORER,  nr  MILL. 


Irish. 


Earnings  of  father, $394 

son,  aged  13,  . 144 


$538 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age ;  two 
go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  an  unclean  locality.  The  house  is  poorly 
furnished,  the  family  dresses  poorly  and  is  in  debt. 


¥00J).— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 

Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Bent, 
Fue., 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter  and  coffee. 

Meat,  potatoes,  bread,  sometimes  pork  and  cabbage. 

Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


.    $84  00 

Fish,  . 

.      $7  28 

Dry  goods, 

.      29  40 

Milk,  . 

.      14  38 

Sundries,  . 

.    312  87 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      12  50 

.      66  30 

Clothing,    . 

,      20  00 

$570 

$14  00 
11  27 


No.  233.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father, $416 

daughter,  aged  16, 293 

son,  aged  13 112 


$821 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with 
clean  surroundings.    The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  the  family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  bread. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living $790  64 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $120  00 

Fish,    . 

.    $13  84 

Dry  good 

.      48  00 

Milk,    . 

.      27  30 

Sundries, 

.    387  29 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      22  80 

.      96  33 

Clothing,    . 

.      46  00 

$19  50 
■      9  58 
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No.  234. 
Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  16, 
daughter,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


Irish. 


300 
182 


Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  three  to  seventeen  years  of 
age;  two  go  to  school.    Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated  and  with  good  surround- 
ings.   The  house  is  moderately  well  furnished,  and  the  family  dresses  well,  and  has  money  in 
savings  hank. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork,  potatoes  and  coffee. 

Dinner.  Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  bread. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter  and  tea.    Fish  for  dinner  one  day,  and  pork  and  cabbage 
one  day  per  week. 
Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,         .        .        .  $120  00       Fish $14  83       Dry  goods,       .        .    $23  00 

Fuel,         .        .        .      46  00       Milk,  .        .        .        ,      22  20       Sundries, .        .        .      18  31 

Groceries, 

Meat, 


.  $120  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $14  83 

Dry  goods, 

.      46  00 

Milk,  . 

,      22  20 

Sundries, . 

.    430  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      21  00 

.      96  45 

Clothing,    . 

.      60  00 

No.  235. 
Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  13, 
eon,  aged  12, 


LABORER,  EST  MILL. 


Irish. 


137 
137 


$649 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  eight  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.    Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  in  a  fair  locality.    House  is  poorly  fur- 
nished and  kept  untidily.    Family  dresses  moderately  well,  and  would  rather  save  money  than 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  life. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  salt  fish,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  bread. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  tea. 


Rent, 

$60  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $13  20 

Dry  goods, 

.    $11  50 

Fuel, 

.      39  00 

Milk,  . 

.      29  60 

Sundries, . 

.      26  00 

Groceries, 

.    329  90 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      19  00 

Meat, 

.      61  80 

Clothing,    . 

.      36  00 

No.  236, 
Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  13, 
eon,  aged  11, 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


Irish. 

$375 
160 
120 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  five  to  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  situated  in  good  neighborhood,  with  agree- 
able surroundings.    The  house  is  poorly  furnished.    Family  dresses  poorly,  but  saves  money. 

Bread,  butter,  salt  fish  and  coffee. 

Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  cabbage,  bread. 

Bread,  butter,  gingerbread. 


"Food.— Breakfast 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 


.      $60  00 

Fish,         .        . 

.  $24  00 

Dry  goods. 

37  50 

Milk, 

.    16  40 

Religion,     . 

,       219  98 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.     13  60 

Sundries,    . 

81  30 

Clothing,  . 

.    31  00 

$9  00 
10  00 
52  22 
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No.  237. 

Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


Irish. 


240 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  with  pleasant  surroundings.  House 
moderately  well  furnished.  Family  dresses  well  on  Sunday,  but  very  carelessly  during  the 
week.    Cannot  save  money. 

Food.— Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  what  was  left  from  dinner,  and  coffee. 

Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  bread,  sometimes  pie;  have  boUed  dinner  one  day  per 

week. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  and  tea. 


Rent, 

J,  . 

.      $60  00 

Fish,        .        . 

$14  60 

Dry  goods, 

.    $21  75 

Fuel, 

31  50 

Milk,       . 

23  42 

Sundries,  . 

.      40  41 

Groceries, 

.       259  72 

Boots  and  shoes. 

21  40 

Meat, 

93  20 

Clothing, 

60  00 

No.  238.  LABORER,  IN  MILL. 

Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  16 

son,  aged  13, 


Irish. 


250 
170 


Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  two  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  good  surroundings. 
The  house  is  moderately  well  furnished,  and  the  family  dresses  well  and  seems  rugged  and 
healthy. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 

Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread,  butter,  and  sometimes  pie. 

Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  and  tea. 


Food. — Breakfast 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


.      $72  00 

Fish,       . 

$8  40 

Dry  goods,        .       . 

53  70 

Milk,       .        .        . 

21  84 

Sundries,   . 

.       342  49 

Boots  and  shoes,   . 

28  00 

Papers, 

.       104  31 

Clothing, 

90  50 

f77a 

$22  90 
30  86 
4  00 


No.  239. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  13, 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


Irish, 

$450 
158 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  good  locality.  House  is  miserably 
furnished,  but  neat.  Family  dresses  poorly,  but  attends  church.  Finds  it  hard  to  make  both 
ends  meet. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Salt  fish  or  corned  meat,  bread,  coffee. 

Dinner.        Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  cabbage,  bread. 

Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sometimes  potatoes  or  the  remains  of  dinner,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,        .        .        .    $96  00       Fish $14  20       Dry  goods,       .        .    $18  00 

Fuel,         .        .        .      29  50       Milk 16  30       Sundries, .        .        .      44  81 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


.    $96  00 

Fish,  . 

.    $14  20 

Dry  goods. 

.      29  50 

Milk,  . 

.      16  30 

Sundries, . 

-    287  70 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      14  60 

.      49  89 

Clothing,    . 

.      37  00 
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No.  240.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father, $409 

son,  aged  13 154 

son,  aged  11 150 

$713 

Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  eight  months  to  thirteen  years 
of  age;  one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  block  of  ten  tenements,  with 
extremely  dirty  surroundings.  The  yard  is  covered  with  refuse,  and  one  of  the  privies  with 
filth  from  the  vault.  The  house  is  poorly  furnished  and  dirty.  Family  dresses  poorly.  Has 
money  in  savings  bank. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork,  warmed  potatoes,  and  cofi'ee. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Bent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 


Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  bread. 

Bread,  butter,  molasses,  sometimes  gingerbread,  and  tea.  The  meat  is 
principally  corned  meat,  and  of  the  cheapest  quality  that  can  be 
bought.  Examined  it  before  it  was  cooked  and  was  told  it  was  a  fair 
sample. 

$637 

$12  00 

86  69 


.    $90  00 

Fish,   . 

$15  26 

Dry  goods. 

.      31  00 

Milk,  . 

17  90 

Sundries, . 

.    281  89 

Boots  and  shoes. 

16  00 

.      50  76 

Clothing,    . 

35  50 

No.  241.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father $375 

son,  aged  12 160 

son,  aged  10 148 


Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  one  to  twelve  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality,  with  filthy  surround- 
ings. There  is  no  drain,  and  the  foul  water  from  the  sink  runs  from  the  sides  of  the  building 
into  the  yard  and  remains  there,  either  to  be  absorbed  by  the  ground  or  to  evaporate,  causing 
a  strong  smell  throughout  the  house.  The  apartments  have  very  little  furniture,  and  of  the 
poorest  quality. 

Bread,  salt  pork,  potatoes,  cofi'ee. 

Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  cabbage. 

Bread,  butter,  salt  fish  and  tea.  Have  boiled  dinner  twice  a  week,  so 
can  use  cheap  meat.  % 


'Food.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


$100  00 

31  50 

329  60 

64  70 


Fish,  . 
Milk,   . 

Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing,    . 


$18  00 
26  09 
23  75 
32  00 


Dry  goods. 
Sundries,  . 


$16  00 
41  36 


No.  242. 
Earnings  of  father,     . 

son,  aged  12, 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


Irish. 


168 


$627 

Condition.— Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  one  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  very  disagreeable  locality.  The  house  is  so  damp  that 
green  mould  collects  on  the  building  a  foot  from  the  ground.  The  sink-pipes  are  outside  of 
the  building  and  the  water  runs  all  over  the  yard.  Privies  exposed  to  the  street,  and  are  out 
of  repair;  there  is  a  close,  putrid  odor  all  over  the  house,  which  is  really  obnoxious  to  the 
tenants.  House  is  also  poorly  furnished.  Family  saves  money,  but  dresses  miserably. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  salt  pork  or  fish,  potatoes,  coflee. 

Dinner.         Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  bread. 

Supper.         Bread  and  butter,  sometimes  salt  fish,  tea.    The  meat  this  family  uses  is 
the  cheapest  and  the  poorest  in  the  market,  and  is  scarcely  fit  for  food. 

Cost  of  Living $559 

Rent,  .        .        .        .      $72  00        Fish,        ,        .        .    $18  40        Dry  goods,         ,        .  $12  00 

Fuel 36  75        Milk,       .        .        .21  85        Sundries,    .        .        .    SI  90 

Groceries,  .        .        .259  50       Boots  and  shoes,    .      11  60 
Meat, .        .        .        .        66  00       Clothing,        .        .      29  00 
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No.  243.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father $316 

son,  aged  13, Ill 

daughter,  aged  11 110 


$637 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  poor  surroundings,  and  in  a  bad  locality.  House  is  out  of 
repair  and  unclean,  and  is  poorly  furnished.    Family  is  ill-dressed  and  in  debt. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Meat  or  fish,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living $593  34 

Rent,        .        .        .    $84  00        Fish,  .        .        .        .    $11  20       Dry  goods,        .        .    $10  28 

Fuel,         .        .        .      31  50        Milk 13  00        Sundries,  .        .      10  30 

Groceries,        .        .    361  37        Boots  and  shoes,       .       9  00 
Meat,        .        .        .      42  19        Clothing,    .        .        .      20  50 


No.  244. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  12, 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


'  Irish, 

$432 
132 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  twelve  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms.  The  house  and  surroundings  are  untidy 
and  unhealthy,  the  yard  small  and  covered  with  garbage  and  drainiugs  from  the  sink,  and  the 
family  are  poorly  dressed. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Meat  or  fish,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 

$18  00 
20  11 


Rent, 


Groceries, 
Meat, 


.     $78  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $13  60 

Dry  goods. 

42  00 

Milk,  . 

.      25  82 

Sundries, 

.      281  74 

Boots  and  shoes 

.      14.  70 

68  23 

Clothing,     . 

.      26  80 

No.  245.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  MsA, 

Earnings  of  father, $400 

son,  aged  14,  .        . 1^2 

son,  aged  12 -^^^       ^.  „ 

^  _  $708 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  ropms,  in  a  poor  and  dirty  locality.  The  apart- 
ments are  miserably  furnished  and  kept  unclean.     Family  poorly  dressed. 

'Food.— Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  meat,  potatoes.    Salt  pork  and  cabbage  two  days  per  week. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $708 

Rent,         .  .  .  $72  00  Fish,     .        .        .  .  $14  00       Dry  goods,         .        .  $12  60 

Fuel,          .  .  .  49  00  Milk,     .        .        .  .     27  30        Sundries,    .        .  ■      .    32  24 

Groceries,  .  .  368  09  Boots  and  shoes,  .     18  50 

Meat,         .  .  .  84  27  Clothing,      .        .  .     30  00 
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No.  246. 
Earnings  of  father,    . 

son,  aged  13, . 


LABORER,  m  MILL. 


Irish. 


$516 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.     Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.     House  is  poorly 
furnished  and  kept  unclean,  so  much  so  that  a  disagreeable  odor  penetrates  the  whole  house. 
Family  dresses  miserably. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  coffee. 

Dinner.        Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  salt  pork  one  day  per  week,  bread. 

Supper.        Bread,  butter,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living $551 

Rent,         .        .        .    $48  00        Fish $7  00        Dry  goods,        .        .      $9  00 

Fuel,         .        .        .      37  00       Milk,  .        .        .        .      12  20       Sundries,  .        .        .      16  00 
Groceries,        .        .    339  66        Boots  and  shoes,       .      11  00 
Meat,        .        .        .      51  14       Clothing,    .        .        .      20  00 


No.  247. 
Earnings  of  father, 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


son,  aged  14, 


Irish, 

$352 
200 


$552 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  four  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  House  poorly 
furnished.  Family  ill-dressed,  but  are  saving  money;  have  several  hundred  dollars  in  the 
savings  bank. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  coffee  sweetened  with  molasses. 
Dinner.         Meat  or  fish,  potatoes  and  bread. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter  and  tea.    The    food    of  this    family  is  the  poorest  and 
cheapest  in  the  market. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,         .        .        .    $42  00        Fish,   . 

Fuel 30  00        Milk,  . 

Groceries,        .        .    291  49       Boots  and  shoes, 
Meat,         .        .        .      48  37       Clothing,    . 


.      $9  00 

Dry  goods. 

.    $12  00 

.      13  20 

Sundries,  . 

.      38  94 

9  00 

.      18  00 

No.  248.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father, $401  70 

daughter,  aged  14, 250  00 

son,  aged  12, 180  00 


•$831  70 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  five  to  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  If  the  father  continues  in  health,  he  proposes  to  keep  one  of  his  children  in 
school,  until  he  or  she  is  able  to  do  something  better  than  working  in  a  mill  for  a  living. 
Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  very  disagreeably  situated,  belonging  to  the  corporation.  Very 
few  of  the  houses  belonging  to  the  corporation  arc  kept,  either  inside  or  outside,  as  they  should 
be,  being  mostly  surrounded  by  the  refuse  thrown  from  the  houses,  left  to  decay  in  the  streets. 
This  family  have  made  attempts  to  keep  their  house  clean,  but  find  it  very  discouraging  in 
such  a  neighborhood.  An  apology  for  a  carpet  is  on  one  floor,  but  it  only  serves  to  give  the 
other  rooms  a  more  bare  and  cheerless  appearance.  The  parents  and  children  have  good 
clothes  for  Sund.ays,  but  go  to  their  work  shabbily  dressed. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  pie  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread,  butter  and  pie. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fish,  gingerbread  and  tea.    Have  fish  for  dinner 
once  a  week,  and  have  beans  occasionally. 

Cost  of  Living, $764  20 

Rent,  ...  $72  00  Fish,  .  .  .  $18  00  Dry  goods,  .  .  $19  20 
Fuel,  .  .  .  48  75  Milk,  .  .  .  29  60  Sundries,  .  .  .  36  00 
Groceries,  .  .  306  50  Boots  and  shoes,  .  SG  25  Religion,  .  .  .  20  00 
Meat,         ...         71  90        Clothing,        .        .     106  00 
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No.  249. 


LABORER,  IK  BLANKET-MILL. 


Irish. 


Earnings  of  father $360 

son,  aged  13, 146 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  and  a  half  to  thirteen 
years  of  age ;  one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  -with  unpleasant  surround, 
ings.  The  house  is  poorly  furnished,  and  has  an  untidy  appearance.  Family  dresses  poorly, 
and  is  in  debt. 


Food.— Breal-fast. 

Bread,  butter,  molasses  and  coffee. 

Dinner. 

Meat  or  fish 

potatoes,  sometimes  cabbage. 

bread. 

Supper. 

Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

Cost  or  Living, 

$523 

Rent,  . 

.      $72  00 

Fish,        .        .        .      $6  50 

Dry  goods. 

,    $18  00 

Fuel,  . 

26  40 

Milk,        .        .        .      23  92 

Sundries,  . 

.      47  43 

Groceries,  . 

.      239  15 

Boots  and  shoes,    .       12  00 

Meat,  . 

47  60 

Clothing,         .        .      30  00 

Irish. 


No.  250,  LABORER,  IN  PAPER-MILLS. 

Earnings  of  father 

son,  aged  15, '       .        ,        . 

son,  aged  12, 

$779 

Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  one  to  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  healthy  neighborhood,  with  good 
surroundings.    House  is  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 


288 
130 


'Eoor>.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  fish  or  meat,  tea. 

Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread,  pie. 

Bread,  butter,  sometimes  cheese,  tea. 


.    $96  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $14  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      50  00 

Milk,  . 

.      27  80 

Sundries,  . 

.    341  90 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      22  60 

.      89  20 

Clothing,     . 

.       84  00 

$779 

$20  70 
32  80 


No.  251. 

Earnings  of  father, . 

son,  aged  12, 


LABORER,  IN  PRINT-WORKS. 


Irish, 


149 


$511 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  twelve  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  miserable  locality,  with  disagreeable 
surroundings.  The  apartments  are  poorly  furnished  and  kept  uncleanly.  Family  ill-dressed. 
Has  money  in  savings  bank,  and  increases  it  by  savings. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  coflTee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  cabbage. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $476 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 


$60  00  Meat,  . 
26  30  Fish,  . 
247  80       Boots  and  shoes. 


$48  20  Clothing,  . 
13  00  Dry  goods, 
9  00        Sundries,  , 


$26  30 
10  50 
34  90 
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Overseers. 

No.  252. 
Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  19, 
daughter,  aged  16, 


mHiL  opebatives. 

OVERSEER,  EST  MILL. 


4  Families. 

American, 
.    $1,000 


620 
300 


$1,820 


Condition. — Family  numbers  9,  parents  and  6  children  from  two  to  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  servant;  three  of  the  children  go  to  school.    Occupy  a  tenement  of  7  rooms,  with  good 
cellar  and  wood-shed.     The  parlor,  dining  and  bedrooms  are  carpeted,  and  the  kitchen  floor  is 
covered  with  an  oil-cloth.    Have   a  piano,  sewing  and  other  labor-saving  machines.    Family 
dresses  well  and  attends  church.     Adults  usuallj*  have  a  vacation  in  summer,  but  are  unable 
to  give  the  expenses,  as  they  generally  retu  rn  visits  paid  them.    Should  have  to  curtail  ex- 
penses if  children  did  network,  but  believe  it  to  be  for  their  future  interests  to  do  so. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  fried  ham,  potatoes,  cake  or  pie,  tea  and 
coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  pudding  and  pie,  fish  once  a  week. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  or  toast,  with  cold  meat  and  potatoes  or  fish,  sometimes 
sausages,  pie  and  cake,  tea  or  milk.    Baked   beans  two  meals  per 
week. 


Cost  of  Living, 
Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat,  . 
Fish,   . 


.    $168  00 

Milk,        . 

.    $30  00 

Religion,  . 

80  00 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      85  00 

Papers, 

.      456  SO 

Clothing, 

.    270  00 

Servant,    . 

.      163  40 

Dry  goods. 

.       13  00 

Sundries, . 

18  00 

Societies, 

.      14  00 

$1,544  20 
.  $20  00 
9  00 
.  182  00 
.      25  00 


No.  253.  OVERSEER,  IN  MILL.  American. 

Earnings  of  father, $940 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  five  and  eight  years  of  age; 
both  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  with  unpleasant  sur- 
roundings. The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  every  room  except  kitchen  is  carpeted.  Have  a 
sewing-machine  and  piano.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  Have  money  saved  and 
hope  to  increase  it  every  year. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Hot  biscuits,  butter,  fresh  meat  of  some  kind,  cake,  pie,  tea. 

Dinner.         Bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding  or  pie, 

cake,  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  sauce,  sometimes  fruit,  cheese,  cake. 
Beans  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning. 

$833 


Cost  of  Living 
Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, 
Meat,  . 
Fish,  . 


.    $150  00 

Milk, 

$27  00 

Books  and  papers,  . 

49  00 

Boots  and  shoes, 

23  50 

Religion,  . 

.      239  80 

Clothing, 

96  00 

Sundries,  . 

99  70 

Dry  goods,      . 

32  00 

15  00 

Societies, 

8  00 

$13  00 
20  00 
60  00 


No.  254.  OVERSEER,  IN  MILL.  American. 

Earnings  of  father $1,000 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  six  and  ten  years  of  age ;  both 
go  to  school.    Occupy  a  tenement  of  7  rooms,  very  pleasantly  situated,  with  good  and  healthy 
surroundings,  situated  near  the  mill.    House  is  well  furnished  and  rooms  carpeted.     Have  a 
sewing-machine  and  other  labor-saving  machines.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  fresh  meat  or  eggs,  pie,  cake,  tea,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat  of  some  kind,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  fresh  or 
canned  fruit,  pudding,  pie,  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  cheese  or  sauce,  cake,  pie,  tea. 


Supper. 
Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $144  00 

Fish, . 

.    $14  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      36  50 

Milk, 

.      31  22 

Papers, 

.    304  80 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      36  50 

Religion,    . 

.      87  60 

Clothing,  . 

.     100  00 

Sundries,   . 

$874 
$29  80 
12  00 
20  00 
57  58 
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No.  255.  OVERSEER,  m  MILL.  American. 

Earnings  of  father, $1,000 

Condition. — Family  nnmbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  six  and  twelve  years  of  age; 
both  attend  school.  Occupy  a  convenient  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  brick  block ;  the  street 
and  alley-way  are  clean  and  the  yard-room  is  good,  but  a  little  crowded.  The  house  is  well 
furnished  and  the  rooms  carpeted.  Have  sewing  and  other  labor-saving  machines.  Family 
dresses  well  and  attends  church.    Have  money  in  savings  bank. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Hot  biscuit,  butter,  white  and  brown  bread,  steak  or  eggs,  cake,  pie,  tea 

and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat  of  some  kind,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  fruit 

in  season,  pie  or  pudding,  tea. 
/Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  cheese,  salad  in  season,  occasionally  fish  or  cold 

meat,  tea.    Beans  on  Saturday. 


Cost  of  Livtng, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


.    $120  00 

Milk, 

.    $26  80 

Religion, 

48  60 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      42  20 

Books  and  papers. 

.      253  75 

Clothing, 

.    115  00 

Sundries, 

89  37 

Dry  goods. 

.      21  00 

.        14  25 

Societies, 

7  00 

$858  87 

$25  00 

14  00 

82  00 


TTuakilled. 


OUT-DOOR  EMPLOYMENTS.  108  Families. 

FISHERMAN.  American. 


No.  256. 

Earnings  of  father, $687 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  nine  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  pleasantly  situated  and  with  good  surround- 
ings. The  house  is  well  furnished  and  two  rooms  carpeted.  Family  dresses  well  and  is  strong 
and  healthy.  The  father  cannot  save  money,  but  can  keep  the  family  comfortably  so  long  as 
as  he  is  able  to  work.  He  has  a  life-insurance. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cold  meat,  sometimes  boiled  egga,  cake  and  coffee. 

Dinner.  Bread,  butter,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding  and  tea. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  sauce;  sometimes  fruit,  either  fresh  or  canned, 
tea.    Brown  bread  and  beans  on  Sunday. 

Cost  of  Living $687 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat,  . 


$115  00 
49  25 
223  60 
43  00 


No.  257. 
Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  15, 


Fish, 

Milk, 

Boots  and  shoes,    . 

Clothing, 

FISHERMAN. 


$23  75 
28  40* 
37  55 
99  00 


Dry  goods. 
Societies,  . 
Sundiies,  • 


J25  00 

8  00 

34  45 


American. 
$516 
248 


Condition.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  three  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school  all  of  the  time,  and  the  eldest  about  four  months  in  each  year.  Own  a  house 
(6  rooms),  pleasantly  situated,  with  a  small  garden  attached,  used  principally  for  flowers. 
Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  is  well  taken  care 
of,  and  has  an  air  of  comfort  and  respectability  not  too  common  in  the  homes  of  working- 
people. 

Food.— Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  what  was  left  from  dinner  warmed   over,  pie  or  cake, 
sometimes  griddle-cakes,  and  tea. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  and  tea. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cold  meat,  sauce  or  cheese,  cake  and  tea.    Brown 
bread  and  baked  beans  Saturday  nights. 

Cost  of  Living, $610  40 

Fuel,         .        .        .    $56  75       Milk $29  30       Religion,  .        .        .    $20  00 

Groceries,        .       .    207  75       Boots  and  shoes.       .      43  60        Sundries,  .        .        .      41  00 

Meat, 

Fish, 


.    $56  75 

Milk 

$29  30 

Religion,  . 

.    207  75 

Boots  and  shoes. 

43  60 

Sundries,  . 

.      42  25 

Clothing,    . 

119  00 

.      19  00 

Dry  goods, 

.      31  75 
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No.  258.  FISHERMAN.  American. 

Earnings  of  father, $693 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  four  and  eight  years  of  age ;  one 
goes  to  school.  Own  a  house  (6  rooms)  and  garden,  free  from  any  incumbrance,  situated  in  a 
nice  neighborhood.  The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  the  parlor  and  bedrooms  carpeted. 
Have  sewing  and  wringing  machines.  It  does  not  cost  this  family  so  much  to  live  as  some,  for 
the  reason  that  they  buy  their  goods  for  cash,  considering  it  a  saving  of  15  per  cent.  The 
father  has  about  three  months'  rest  during  the  year,  which  time  he  takes  to  make  his  family 
comfortable.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Hot  biscuit,  brown  bread,  butter,  meat  or  fish,  pie,  cake  and  coflfee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pudding  or  pie,  cheese, 

tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cheese,  cake  or  doughnuts,  tea.    Baked  beans  on 
Sunday. 


Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat^ 
Fish, . 


.    $53  75 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.    $24  60 

Religion,  . 

.    189  60 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      39  00 

Societies, . 

.      37  00 

Clothing,    . 

.     112  50 

Sundries, 

.      20  00 

Dry  goods, 

.      22  00 

$14  00 

6  00 

32  00 


No.  259. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  16, 


FISHERMAN. 


Irish. 

$531 
336 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  three  to  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated  in  a  healthy  neighborhood.  The 
rooms  are  well  furnished  and  clean ;  the  parlor  carpeted.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends 
church.  Has  money  in  the  savings  bank.  The  work  is  hard  and  dangerous ;  worked  about 
eight  months  last  year.    The  children  were  born  in  Massachusetts. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  eggs  or  fish,  fried  potatoes,  cake  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie,  sometimes  soup. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  meat,  if  any  left  from  dinner,  cake  and  tea. 


Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $120  00 

Fish,  .        .        . 

.    $25  00 

Dry  goods, 

.      54  50 

Milk,  . 

.      29  35 

Religion,  . 

.    236  75 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      45  20 

Sundries, . 

.      66  00 

Clothing,    . 

.    110  00 

$27  50 
24  00 
42  00 


No.  260. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  13, 


LABORER,  FOR  BUILDERS. 


F.  Canadian. 


$449 
138 


$587 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Have  an  upper  tenement  of  four  rooms  in  the  suburbs,  with  fair  surroundings.  House  poorly 
furnished.    Family  dresses  moderately  well. 


VOQ-D,— Breakfast. 

Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,        .       . 


Bread,  butter,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  bread. 
Bread,  butter,  tea. 


.     $120  00 

Fish,       . 

$8  90 

Dry  goods, 

31  00 

Milk,       . 

24  60 

Sundries,  . 

.       221  76 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

15  00 

83  40 

Clothing, 

38  50 

$570 

$13  00 
13  84 
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No.  261. 


LABORER,  FOR  BUILDERS. 


German. 


Eaknings  of  father $418 

at  other  work 125 


$543 

Condition. — ^Family  numhers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  three  and  six  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  3  rooms,  in  a  ten-tenement  block,  with  the  surround- 
ings unclean  and  unhealthy.    House  poorly  furnished.    Family  dresses  moderately  well. 

¥001}.— Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  and  coflfee. 

Dinner.         Meat  or  fish,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living $533 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


$96  00  Fish,     . 

36  00  Milk,    , 

247  93  Boots  and  shoes, 

69  57  Clothing,     . 


$9  30       Dry  goods, 
10  80        Sundries, 
12  50 
33  60 


$8  00 
9  30 


No.  262. 


LABORER,  FOR  BUILDERS. 


German. 


Eaknings  of  father,    .       ,       .       . $519 

son,  aged  16, 237 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  three  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  in  the  suburbs,  with  fair  surround- 
ings.   House  moderately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 


Food  .—Breakfa  st. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  gingerbread,  coffee. 

Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread. 

Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  and  tea. 


.     $132  00 

Fish,       .        .        . 

$6  00 

Dry  goods. 

41  75 

Milk,       . 

26  90 

Sundries,   . 

.       338  66 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

23  75 

89  37 

Clothing, 

56  00 

$746 

$19  75 
11  82 


No.  263.  LABORER,  FOR  BUILDERS.  IHsh. 

Earnings  of  father, $460 

daughter,  aged  16, 219 

son,  aged  13, 150 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  The  rooms  are 
well  furnished,  and  one  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork,  potatoes,  coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.    $168  00 

Fish,        . 

$10  29 

Dry  goods, 

44  50 

Milk,       . 

30  20 

Papers, 

.       344  29 

Boots  and  shoes, 

31  50 

Sundries, . 

97  47 

Clothing, 

50  70 

$814 

$18  00 
6  00 
13  05 
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No,  264.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 

Earnings  of  father 

daughter,  aged  15 

son,  aged  14, 


English. 

$469 
196 
103 


Condition.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  locality.  The  house  is  well 
furnished,  the  parlor  carpeted,  and  the  family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast,    Bread,  butter,  what  was  left  from  dinner,  and  coflfee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  bread  and  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  gingerbread  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living $768 

Rent,         .  .  .  $132  00  Fish,  . 

Fuel,         .  .  .      49  00  Milk,  . 

Groceries,  .  .    349  87  Boots  and  shoes, 

Meat,         .  .  .      98  40  Clothing,    .       *. 


$5  24 
21  30 
15  00 
45  00 


Dry  goods, 
Papers, 
Sundries,  . 


$18  00 

6  00 

28  19 


No.  265. 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  13, 


English. 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  three  to  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  very  poor  and  disagreeable  locality. 
House  poorly  furnished,  inconvenient  and  not  clean.    The  family  is  poorly  dressed. 


'PooT>.— Breakfast. 
I>inner. 
Suppier. 

Cost  of  Living,   . 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter  and  coffee. 
Meat,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  and  tea. 


$72  00 
46  00 

299  40 
85  48 


Fish,     . 
Milk,    . 

Boots  and  shoes, 
Clothing, 


$9  00 

19  70 

20  00 
30  00 


Dry  goods, 
Sundries,    . 


$627 

$14  00 
31  42 


No.  266.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  English. 

Earnings  of  father, $460 

daughter,  aged  16 239 

daughter,  aged  13 186 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  with  clean,  healthy  surroundings.  The 
house  is  well  furnished,  the  parlor  carpeted,  and  they  own  a  sewing-machine.  The  family 
dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  what  was  left  from  dinner,  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread  and  pie  or  pudding. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  gingerbread  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living $885 

Rent,        .  .  .  $132  00  Fish $S  00  Dry  goods,  .  .  $29  00 

Fuel,          .  .  .      59  00  Milk,  .        .        .        .  30  46  Papers,     .  .  .  7  50 

Groceries,  .  .    376  94  Boots  and  shoes,       .  33  80  Religion,  .  .  .  16  00 

Meat,        .  .  .110  60  Clothing,    .        .        .  64  00  Sundries,  .  .  .  17  70 
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No.  26T. 
Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  16, 
son,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Unglish. 
.      $417 
300 
208 


$925 

Condition. — Family  numhers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  healthy  locality,  and  with  pleasant 
surroundings.  The  house  is  -well  furnished,  the  parlor  is  carpeted,  and  they  own  a  sewing- 
machine.    The  family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  hutter,  meat  or  eggs,  doughnuts  or  cake,  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  bread,  pie  or  pudding,  and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  cold  meat,  gingerbread  and  tea.    Baked  beans 
Saturday  nights. 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $120  00 

Fish,  .        .        . 

.    $14  28 

Dry  goods. 

.      47  60 

Milk,  . 

.      29  10 

Sundries, 

.    381  90 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      28  60 

Papers, 

.    Ill  60 

Clothing,    . 

.      76  00 

Societies, . 

$31  80 
33  50 
3  00 
8  00 


No.  268. 
Eaknings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  16, 
son,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


English. 
.     $448 
368 
190 


$1,006 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  very  pleasantly  situated  in  a  good  neighbor- 
hood, with  good  surroundings.  The  house  is  well  furnisht3d,  the  parlor  is  carpeted,  they  have 
a  sewing-machine,  and  the  family  is  well  dressed.  The  father  was  in  debt  for  several  years 
and  has  had  a  hard  struggle  to  support  his  family;  but,  with  the  assistance  of  his  children,  can 
now  save  some  money. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  eggs  or  meat,  sometimes  warmed  potatoes,  gingerbread 
and  tea. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  bread,  butter,  pie  or  pudding,  and 
tea.     They  have  soup  once  a  week. 
Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cheese  or  fish,  cake  and  tea. 


Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.     $150  00 

Fish, 

$8  30 

Dry  goods, 

60  50 

Milk,       . 

29  76 

Sundries,   . 

.       340  15 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

33  50 

Books  and  papers,    . 

.       119  86 

Clothing, 

120  00 

Societies,  . 

$22  00 

43  93 

10  00 

8  00 


No.  269.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  English. 

Earnings  of  father $400 

son,  aged  15, 281 

daughter,  aged  13, 167 

$848 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.    Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  neighborhood  good,  and  surroundings 
healthy.    The  house  is  well  furnished,  the  parlor  carpeted,  and  the  family  dresses  well. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  warmed  potatoes  and  tea. 

Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread  and  pie. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $848 

Rent,         .        .        .  $120  00       Milk $27  62       Sundries,   .        .        .  $13  36 

Fuel,         .        .        .      51  00       Boots  and  shoes,        .      26  50       Papers,      .       .       .      6  00 
Groceries,         .        .    420  13       Clothing,    ...      57  00 
Meat,         .       .        .108  39       Dry  goods,         .        .      18  00 
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No.  270,  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  F.  Canadian. 

Earnings  of  father $418 

SOD,  aged  12 165 

$583 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  four  to  twelve  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  a  very  poor  locality,  where  the  sur- 
roundings are  disagreeable  and  unhealthy.  The  house  is  poorly  furnished,  and  the  family  are 
meanly  dressed. 

Food.  —Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes  and  bread. 

Supper.        Bread,  butter,  salt  fish  or  corned  meat  and  tea.    They  have  soup  one  day 
per  week. 

Cost  of  Living, $583 

Rent,        .        .        .      $90  00       Fish,       .        .        .    $12  00       Dry  goods,         .        .    $12  00 
Fuel,         .        .        .        49  75        Milk,       .        .        .      29  50        Sundries,    .        .       .      36  86 
Groceries,        .        .      239  29        Boots  and  shoes,   .       16  00 
Meat,        .        .        .        71  60       Clothing,        .        .       26  00 


No.  27L  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  F.  Canadian. 

Earnings  of  father $361 

daughter,  aged  17, 302 

son,  aged  15 220 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  four  to  seventeen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  in  a  pleasant  locality,  with  good  surround- 
ings. The  apartments  are  well  furnished  and  parlor  carpeted.  Family  dresses  well  and 
attends  church. 

Food.    Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  fish,  doughnuts  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cake,  tea. 

Cost  of  Ioving, 

Bent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


$200  00  Fish, 

56  00  Milk, 

369  21  Boots  and  shoes, 

82  40  Clothing, 


$9  00       Dry  goods, 
14  20       Sundries,  . 
23  60 
65  00 


$29  00 
29  59 


No.  272. 

Earnings  of  father,  . 

son,  aged  12, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


F.  Canadian. 


144 


Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  seven  and  twelve  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  on  third  story,  with  poor  and  unhealthy 
surroundings.  The  apartments  are  moderately  well  furnished  and  kept  clean.  Family  dresses 
quite  fairly. 

Bread,  butter,  potatoes,  coffee. 

Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  pie. 

Bread,  butter,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


¥oov>.— Breakfast 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.      $96  00 

Fish,        . 

$6  39 

Dry  goods. 

33  45 

Milk,       . 

12  93 

Sundries,  . 

.       301  23 

Boots  and  shoes. 

19  75 

86  40 

Clothing, 

46  00 

$641  54 

$25  60 

8  74 
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No.  273.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  F.  Canadian. 

Eaknings  of  father $360 

daughter,  aged  16 247 

60D,  aged  13, 139 


Condition. — Family  numhers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  dirty  and  disagreeable  surroundings. 
The  apartments  are  moderately  well  furnished,  and  kept  clean.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast,    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sometimes  cheese,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $734  26 

Rent,         .  .  .  $120  00  Fish $8  00  Dry  goods,  .  .  $22  80 

Fuel,         .  .  .      49  60  Milk 13  32  Papers,     .  .  .  4  00 

Groceries,  .  .    361  42  Boots  and  shoes,       .  18  00  Sundries,  .  .  .  U  00 

Meat,        .  .  .      78  62  Clothing,    .        .        .  47  50 


No.  274. 

Earnings  of  father,    . 

son,  aged  12, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


F.  Canadian. 


128 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  twelve  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  3  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality.  Sanitary  arrangements 
are  disgraceful;  sink  water  running  in  the  yard;  privies  over-running  with  filth.  The 
house  is  poorly  furnished  and  dirty;  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  clean.  Family 
dresses  moderately  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.  Bread,  butter,  salt  fish  or  fried  potatoes,  and  coffee. 
Dinner.  Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  bread,  and  sometimes  soup. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  tea. 


Rent, 

.    $72  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $11  24 

Dry  goods. 

.    $18  50 

Fuel, 

.      31  25 

Milk,  . 

.      13  35 

Sundries, 

.      39  00 

Groceries, 

.    243  96 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      18  50 

Meat, 

.      63  20 

Globing,     . 

.      S5  00 

No.  275. 


LABORER,  OUT  DOOR. 


F.  Canadian. 


Eaknings  of  father, $433 

son,  aged  12, 161 


$594 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  miserable  and  dirty  locality.  The  apartments  are  clean, 
but  poorly  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 


Food.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,    , 
Fuel,    . 
Groocries,    . 
Meat,    . 


Bread,  butter,  what  was  left  from  dinner,  coffee. 

Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes. 

Bread,  butter,  sometimes  gingerbread,  and  tea. 


$96  00  Fish, 

34  28  Milk, 

287  60  Boots  and  shoes, 

51  49  Clothing, 


$6  00       Dry  goods, 
12  86       Sundries,  . 
19  25 
48  00 


$23  50 
15  02 
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No.  276.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  F.  Canadian. 

Earnings  of  father, $392 

daughter,  aged  17, 271 

son,  aged  14, 188 

$851 

Condition. — ^Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  eleven  to  seventeen  years  of 
age;  one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  with  clean  and 
healthy  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  tastefully  furnished  and  parlor  carpeted.  Have 
a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

"Pool},— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 


Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  warmed  potatoes,  gingerbread,  coffee. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  fish  or  sauce,  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.    $120  00 

Fish,        . 

$6  70 

Dry  goods. 

50  00 

Milk,       .        .        . 

19  21 

Papers, 

.       369  39 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

30  00 

Religion,    . 

90  22 

Clothing, 

68  50 

Sundries,   .        .        , 

$832  82 

$26  30 

7  00 

16  00 

29  50 


No.  277.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  F.  Canadian. 

Eaknings  of  father $360 

daughter,  aged  17, 240 

son,  aged  14, 172 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  three  to  seventeen  years  of 
age.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated,  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  with  good 
surroundings.  The  apartmnts  are  well  and  tastefully  furnished,  also  have  parlor  carpeted. 
Own  a  piano  and  a  sewing-machine. 


"Eooj}.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 

Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat,       .       .       . 


Bread,  butter,  cold  corned  beef  or  ham,  eggs,  cake,  coffee. 

Bread,  butter,  occasionally  soup,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie 

or  pudding. 
Bread,  butter,  salads,  sauce,  cake  and  tea. 


$200  00 

Fish,       .        .        . 

$12  00 

Dry  goods. 

41  80 

Milk,       . 

13  72 

Papers, 

281  70 

Boots  and  shoes,, . 

22  60 

Sundries,   . 

71  40 

Clothing, 

72  50 

$752 

$15  00 
3  00 
18  28 


No.  278.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  F.  Canadian. 

Eaenings  of  father, $406 

daughter,  aged  14, 199 

son,  aged  13 87 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  nine  to  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  about  a  mile  from  work,  in  a  good  loca- 
lity, with  pleasant  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  clean  and  moderately  well  furnished. 
Family  dresses  well. 


"SoOTi.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  gingerbread,  coffee. 
Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  pie. 
Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


.  $100  00 

Fish,  . 

.    $13  29 

Dry  goods, 

.      37  25 

Milk,  . 

.      28  74 

Sundries, . 

.    349  63 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      23  60 

.      65  55 

Clothing,    . 

.      47  30 

$18  00 
8  64 


40 
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No.  279.  LABOEER,  OUT-DOOR.  F.  Canadian. 

Earnings  of  father, $386 

daughter,  aged  17 310 

son,  aged  14, 180 


Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  two  to  seventeen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  with  pleasant  surround- 
ings. The  house  is  well  furnished,  with  one  room  carpeted.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends 
church. 


¥oOT>.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living. 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,        . 


Bread,  butter,  meat  or  fish,  cake,  pie  and  coffee. 
Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  butter,  pie  and  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  sauce,  sometimes  salad,  cake  and  tea. 


.    $120  00 

Fish, 

$11  20 

Dry  goods. 

51  00 

Milk,       . 

25  40 

Papers, 

.       401  11 

Boots  and  shoes. 

33  00 

Religion,    . 

78  90 

Clothing, 

79  60 

Sundries,  . 

$876 

$41  00 

4  00 

12  00 

18  89 


No.  280. 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


F,  Canadian. 


Earnings  of  father $402 

daughter,  aged  17 270 


Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  ten  to  seventeen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  House  fur- 
nished moderately  well.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  cake  and  coffee. 

Dhuier.         Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread  and  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese,  gingerbread  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $663  82 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


$100  00  Fish,   . 

51  00  Milk,  . 

283  82  Boots  and  shoes, 

80  90  Clothing,    . 


$8  00  Dry  goods 

15  60  Papers,     , 

21  00  Sundries,  . 
62  50 


$14  00 

6  00 

21  00 


No.  281. 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Earnings  of  father, . 

son,  aged  11, 


F.  Canadian. 

.      $380 
130 


$510 


Condition.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  eleven  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  fair  surroundings.  House  is  poorly 
furnished.    Family  dresses  poorly. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sometimes  cold  meat,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.    $48  00 

Fish,   . 

.     $6  00 

Dry  goods, 

.      30  50 

Milk,  . 

.      21  00 

Sundries,  . 

.    306  80 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      16  70 

.      60  00 

Clothing,    . 

.      20  00 

$10  00 
20  00 
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No.  282.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 

Eaknings  of  father 

daughter,  aged  16 

son,  aged  14, 


German, 


300 
199 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  with  good  and  healthy  surroundings,  and 
small  garden  attached.    House  is  well  furnished  and  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fish,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $855  88 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


$100  00  Fish, 

53  80  Milk,       . 

387  92  Boots  and  shoes, 

99  03  Clothing, 


$3  21  Dry  goods, 

29  22  Papers, 

34  20  Societies,    . 

79  00  Sundries,  . 


$16  50 

11  00 

8  00 

29  00 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


German. 


150 


No.  283. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  13, 

$610 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  four  rooms,  inconvenient  and  with  poor  and  un- 
pleasant surroundings.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  imperfect,  as  the  sink-water  runs  into 
the  yard  and  creates  quite  an  offensive  odor  on  warm  days.  House  is  furnished  moderately 
well  and  is  quite  clean.    Family  dresses  jjoorly. 

"EooT).— Breakfast.    Bread,  butter  and  coffee. 

Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sometimes  cheese,  gingerbread  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $595 

Rent,         .  .  .  $96  00  Fish $8  00  Dry  goods,  .  .  $24  00 

Fuel,         .  .  ,  32  00  Milk 12  20  Papers,     .  .  .  4  00 

Groceries,  .  .  248  49  Boots  and  shoes,       .  17  30  Sundries, .  .  .  55  68 

Meat,         .  .  .  48  33  Clothing,    ...  49  00 


No.  284. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  13, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


German. 


180 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  three  to  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  fair  surroundings,  which  might  be 
Improved,  with  a  little  expense.    House  is  furnished  moderately  well.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  remains  from  dinner,  gingerbread  and  tea. 
Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pie  and  bread. 
Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  tea. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


$60  00  Fish, . 

40  00  Milk, . 

203  94  Boots  and  shoes, 

79  60  Clothing,  . 


$13  04  Dry  goods, 

18  27  Papers,      . 

23  40  Sundries,  . 
81  75 


$40  00 
8  00 
45  00 
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No.  285.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR,  German. 

Earnings  of  father, $430 

daughter,  aged  15 300 

son,  aged  13 136 


Condition. — Family  numhers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated,  with  pleasant  and  healthy  surroundings.  The 
house  is  well  furnished,  the  parlor  is  carpeted,  and  they  have  a  sewing-machine.  The  family 
dresses  well  and  appears  comfortable. 


"FOOT).— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  tea. 

Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  butter  and  pie. 

Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


$120  00  Fish,  . 

53  00  Milk,  . 

283  18  Boots  and  shoes, 

113  63  Clothing,    . 


$820 

$14  00       Dry  goods,      .       .  $31  50 

28  05       Sundries,.        .        .  43  83 

30  80       Books  and  papers,  .  9  00 

93  00       Societies,  .        .        .  6  00 


No.  286.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  17 

son,  aged  14,       .        ,        .        .        . 


German. 


320 
198 


Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  6  children  from  four  to  seventeen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  situated  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with 
pleasant  and  agreeable  surroundings.  The  house  is  well  furnished  and  has  a  small  flower- 
garden  attached,  which  is  kept  in  good  order.    Have  a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  gingerbread,  coflfee. 

Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pickles,  bread,  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fruit,  cake,  tea. 


Rent, 

.  $180  00 

Fish,  .        .       . 

.      $6  00 

Dry  goods, 

.    $20  00 

Fuel, 

.      47  00 

Milk,  . 

.      17  30 

Papers, 

8  00 

Groceries, 

.    418  60 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      30  90 

Societies,  . 

6  00 

Meat, 

.    106  57 

Clothing,    . 

.      62  50 

Sundries, . 

.      12  44 

No.  287.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  German. 

Earnings  of  father, $419 

eon,  aged  17, 300 

son,  aged  15 199 

$918 

Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  six  to  seventeen  years  of  age; 
three  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated.  The  house  is  well  fur. 
nished;  the  parlor  is  carpeted.  They  have  an  organ  and  a  sewing-machine.  The  family 
is  very  intelligent,  and  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  and  coffee. 

Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  pickles,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread,  butter  and  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese  and  tea. 


Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $180  00 

Fish,   . 

.     $7  60 

Dry  goods, 

.      57  00 

Milk,  . 

.      14  22 

Sundries,  . 

,    383  21 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      21  70 

Papers, 

.    101  83 

Clothing,    . 

.      80  00 

Societies,  . 

$19  50 

14  00 

8  00 

6  00 
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No.  288,  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father $384 

eon,  aged  12 167 


Condition.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  twelve  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  low  neighborhood,  with  very  disagree, 
able  surroundings.    The  house  is  poorly  furnished.    Family  is  ill-dressed. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  bread,  cabbage  and  salt  pork  twice  a  week. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $531  87 


Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


$66  00 
43  00 

286  97 
41  60 


Fish, 
Milk,       . 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing, 


$10  00       Dry  goods, 

15  30        Sundries,  . 

16  00 
22  00 


$18  00 
13  00 


No.  289. 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


Earnings  of  father, $422 

daughter,  aged  17 240 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  years  and  a  half  to  seven- 
teen years  of  age ;  one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  fair  surroundings. 
House  is  moderately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 


"Boon.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, . 
Meat,  . 


Bread,  butter,  cold  corned  meat  or  fish,  coffee. 
Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread,  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  g^ingerbread,  tea. 


$72  00  Fish, 

39  00  Milk, 

336  09  Boots  and  shoes, 

68  24  Clothing, 


$6  00  Dry  goods, 

13  90  Papers,     . 

24  00  Sundries, . 
48  50 


$662 

$17  50 

4  00 

32  77 


No.  290. 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


$560 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  three  to  twelve  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  unpleasant  surroundings.  The 
house  is  poorly  furnished,  but  clean.    Family  is  ill-dressed. 


'Foovi.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,        .       \ 


Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  coffee. 

Meat,  potatoes,  bread. 

Bread,  butter,  tea.    Have  cabbage  and  pork  once  a  week. 


$72  00 

Fish,  .        .        . 

.    $14  14 

Dry  goods. 

33  25 

Milk,  . 

.      13  60 

Sundries, . 

261  31 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      16  00 

43  95 

Clothing,    . 

.      37  00 

$560 

$24  00 
39  75 
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No.  291.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  Irish. 

Eaunings  of  father, $332 

son,  aged  14 159 

son,  aged  11, 96 

$587 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  situated.  The  house  is  poorly  furnished,  and  the  family 
is  poorly  dressed. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  hutter,  potatoes  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  pork  and  cabbage,  and  bread. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat,  . 


.      $78  00 

Fish,        .        . 

.    $12  00 

Dry  goods. 

37  90 

Milk,       .        . 

.      15  42 

Sundries,  .        .        . 

.      279  76 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      18  00 

53  60 

Clothing, 

.      40  00 

$16  00 
16  30 


No.  292.  LABORER,    OUT-DOOR.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father $398 

son,  aged  15,        , 220 

son,  aged  14, 140 


$753 

Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
throe  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  woll  situated,  with  agreeable  surround- 
ings.    The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  the  family  well  dressed. 


^00T>.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat, . 


Bread  and  butter,  what  was  left  from  dinner,  and  coffee. 
Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  and  pie. 
Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


.      $66  00 

Fish, 

.    $10  80 

Dry  goods, 

50  00 

Milk, 

.      14  70 

Sundries,  . 

.      354  60 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      26  00 

Papers, 

97  00 

Clothing, 

.      60  00 

Religion,  . 

$748 

$20  00 

28  90 

6  00 

14  00 


No.  293.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  fatlier, $400  » 

daughter,  aged  17,      .... 300 

son,  aged  14, 175 


$875 

Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  four  to  seventeen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  good  locality.  House  is  moder- 
ately well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 


Voox>.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat,  . 


Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  and  potatoes,  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  cabbage  three  times  a  week,  sometimes  pie. 

Bread,  butter,  cold  corned  meat  or  fish,  tea. 

$838 

.    $36  00 

6  00 

.      SO  00 


$72  00  Fish,        .        .  .  $9  00  Dry  goods, 

40  75  Milk,       .        .  .  19  20  Papers,     . 

416  80  Boots  and  shoes,  .  26  00  Sundries,. 

109  25  Clothing,         .  .  73  00 
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No.  294.                                LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father $414 

son,  aged  14 16S 

eon,  aged  12, 94 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  The  apart- 
ments are  poorly  furnished  and  dirty.    Family  dresses  poorly. 


Food.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper, 

Cost  of  Living, 

Bent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  potatoes,  coflfce. 
Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes. 
Bread,  butter,  tea. 


.  $120  00 

Fish,    . 

.    $12  82 

Dry  goods, 

.      38  40 

Milk,    .        .        . 

.      19  46 

Sundries, 

.    339  19 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      13  00 

.      71  28 

Clothing,     . 

.      24  50 

$674 

$11  60 
23  75 


No.  295.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father, $358 

daughter,  aged  16, 300 

son,  aged  14, 226 


Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  one  and  one-half  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated,  with  good  surroundings ;  but  the 
yard  is  partially  covered  with  refuse  from  the  houses.  House  moderately  well  furnished,  but 
many  necessaries  wanting.    Has  money  in  savings  bank. 


Food.— Break-fast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  salt  pork,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  bread. 
Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  and  gingerbread. 


.     $100  00 

Fish,        .        . 

.    $17  20 

Dry  goods, 

42  00 

Milk,       . 

.      18  92 

Sundries,   . 

.       352  90 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      26  40 

76  00 

Clothing, 

.      49  75 

$777 

$19  00 
74  83 


No.  296.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  Insh. 

Earnings  of  father, $329 

son,  aged  14, 192 


Condition.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  two  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  situated.  The  house  is  not  well 
furnished,  and  is  not  kept  clean.    The  family  is  poorly  dressed. 

Food.— Breakfast.  Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  and  coffee. 
Dinner.  Moat,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  bread. 
■Supper.         Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,         .       . 


.    $84  00 

Fish,    . 

.      $9  00 

Dry  goods,       .        . 

.      29  00 

Milk,  . 

.      10  48 

Sundries, . 

.    309  68 

Boots  jind  shoes, 

.      15  12 

.      47  20 

Clothing,    . 

.      28  00 

$555 

$12  00 
10  52 
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No.  297.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  Irish. 

Eaknings  of  father, $418 

daughter,  aged  16 296 

son,  aged  14 183 


Condition. — Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  6  children  from  two  to  sixteen  yeara  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  in  a  fair  locality.  House  is  mod- 
erately well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  the  remains  of  dinner,  and  coffee. 

Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread,  sometimes  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  tea. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.    $96  00 

Fish,  . 

.    $14  GO 

Dry  goods. 

.      51  60 

Milk,  . 

.      28  48 

Papers, 

.    423  39 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      36  80 

Religion,    . 

.    116  57 

Clothing,   . 

.      59  50 

Sundries,  . 

$32  00 

4  00 

12  00 

22  66 


No.  298.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father, $436 

son,  aged  14, 200 

son,  aged  13, 170 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  years  and  a  half  to  four- 
teen years  of  age;  one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  very  inconvenient  house  of  4  rooms,  in  poor 
condition,  with  fair  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  moderately  well  furnished  and  kept 
clean.    Family  dresses  well,  but  plainly. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  gingerbread,  coifee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  meat,  fish,  potatoes,  cabbage. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  tea. 


Rent, 

.    $96  00 

Fish,   .        .        . 

.    $18  20 

Dry  goods. 

.    $25  40 

Fuel, 

.      48  50 

Milk,  . 

.      26  50 

Sundries, . 

.      22  00 

Groceries, 

.    372  88 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      18  00 

Meat, 

.      96  09 

Clothing,    . 

.      51  60 

No.  299.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father, $421 

son,  aged  16, 316 

son,  aged  14 195 


$932 


Condition.— Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  6  children  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
three  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  good  surroundings. 
House  is  well  furnished,  and  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  and  what  was  left  from  dinner,  coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread  and  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  and  tea. 


Rent,  . 

.    $200  00 

Fish, 

$9  00 

Dry  goods. 

.    $21  00 

Fuel,  . 

51  75 

Milk, 

18  25 

Papers,     . 

8  00 

Groceries,  . 

.      403  37 

Boots  and  shoes. 

37  00 

Sundries, . 

.      16  11 

Meat,  . 

.      101  52 

Clothing, 

76  00 
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No.  300. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


200 


Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children,  nine  and  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  which  is  well  situated.  The  house  is 
moderately  well  furnished;  the  family  is  decently  dressed  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  what  was  left  from  dinner,  and  coffee. 

Dinner,         Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  and  bread. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  salt  fish  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $608 

Rent,         .  .  .  $96  GO  Fish,   .        ,        .  .  $13  80  Dry  goods,  .  .  $19  00 

Fuel,          .  .  .  48  00  Milk,  .        .        .  .  14  36  Sundries,  .  .  .  20  30 

Groceries,  .  .  271  33  Boots  and  shoes,  .  29  00  Religion,  .  .  .  10  00 

Meat,        .  .  .  54  21  Clothing,    .        .  .  32  00 


No.  301.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  IHsh. 

Earnings  of  father, $371 

son,  aged  16 290 

son,  aged  14 ISO 


Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  two  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated,  with  clean  and  pleasant  sur- 
roundings.    House  is  well  furnished,  and  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 


Food. — Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  tea. 

Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread,  pie. 

Bread,  butter,  sometimes  cheese,  gingerbread,  tea. 


.  $132  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $10  60 

Dry  goods. 

,      63  00 

Milk,  . 

.      18  30 

Papers,     . 

.    359  92 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      36  00 

Sundries,  . 

.      91  14 

Clothing,    . 

.      81  00 

$827  46 

$23  00 

6  00 

16  50 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


No.  302. 

Earnings  of  father $442 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  nine  years  of  age ;  two 
go  to  school.  Father  never  attended  school,  and  thinks  his  children  will  have  sufficient 
schooling  before  they  reach  their  tenth  year;  thinks  no  advantage  will  be  gained  from  longer 
attendance  at  school ;  so  children  will  be  put  to  work  as  soon  as  able.  Live  in  a  tenement  of 
4  rooms,  in  a  very  poor  locality,  surrounded  by  poverty.  Father  worked  ten  months  of  last 
year  at  wages  ranging  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  day.  Rents  a  small  piece  of  land  and  raises 
potatoes  and  cabbages;  also  keeps  a  pig,  and  occasionally  sells  some  pork. 

'Food.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 


Supper. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 


Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  potatoes,  coffee. 

Bread,  fresh  meat,  ham  or  fish,  potatoes,  cabbage,  sometimes  turnips 

or  other  vegetables,  and  water. 
Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish  or  pork,  pie  or  gingerbread.    Baked  beans, 

pork  and  cabbage,  each  once  a  week. 


$100  00  Meat, 

,      30  50  Fish, 

,    180  75  Milk, 

41 


$36  00        Clothing,  boots  and 
16  00  shoes,    , 

24  00      Sundries,    , 


$35  00 

9  75 
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No.  303.  LABOKER,  OUT-DOOR.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father $515 

eon,  aged  18 416 

daughter,  aged  17, 320 

son,  aged  14, 286 


$1,537 


Condition. — Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  6  children  from  eight  to  eighteen  years  of 
age;  three  go  to  school.  Have  a  good  tenement  of  6  rooms  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  locality, 
with  good  yard  and  small  flower  garden.  The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  every  room 
but  the  kitchen  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  This  family  is  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent;  has  a  pleasant  home,  and  dresses  well.  Attends  church  regularly.  Has  had  no  sick- 
ness for  five  years,  and  never  had  much.  The  children  were  all  born  in  Massachusetts.  The 
father  worked  eleven  months  for  wages  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  day.  The  three  elder  children 
worked  a  little  over  eight  months.  This  family  has  never  done  so  well  as  this  last  year, 
although  trade  was  dull  in  the  shops.    Saved  over  $200.    Has  money  in  savings  bank. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  eggs  or  meat,  sometimes  toast  and  sausage,  cake  or  pie, 
and  tea. 
Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  fresh  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding, 

pie  and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cold  meat  from  dinner,  cake,  pie  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 
Fish, , 


,  $225  00 

Milk,  .        .    •     . 

$29  60 

Books  and  papc 

.      68  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

42  00 

Furniture,  carp 

,    476  90 

Clothing,     . 

145  00 

Sundries, , 

.      84  00 

Dry  goods, 

36  75 

,      21  00 

Religion,    . 

30  00 

$1,308  25 

,  .     $12  00 

, .    120  00 

.      18  00 


No,  304, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


Earnings  of  father, $551  84 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  under  ten  years  of  age;  two  go  to 
school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  which  arc  kept  neat  and  clean,  but  only  one  is  car- 
peted. Familj'  dresses  well  and  comfortably,  and  attends  church  regularly.  The  mother  owns 
a  sewing-machine,  bought  before  they  had  such  a  large  family,  with  which  she  makes  all  her 
own  and  children's  clothes,  besides  doing  work  enough  for  other  people  to  buy  material  for 
her  family's  garments ;  but  with  all  her  work,  they  find  it  difficult  to  pay  the  bills.  The  father 
lost  a  little  over  a  week  through  sickness,  last  year;  has  a  little  money  in  savings  bank,  but 
has  not  increased  it  any  for  five  years ;  believes  in  keeping  family  well,  as  good  food  and  cloth- 
ing are  cheaper  than  medicine. 

Food, — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  eggs  or  ham,  potatoes,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  sometimes  fish,  sometimes  beef  or 

mutton  soup,  but  only  one  kind  of  meat  at  a  time,  pudding  or  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cake  or  gingerbread,  sometimes  cheese  instead  of  butter. 

Have  baked  beans  and  brown  bread  once  a  week. 


Cost  of  Living $547  03 


Rent,  . 

.      $96  00 

Meat  and  fish. 

Fuel,  . 

48  00 

Milk,       , 

Groceries,  . 

.      256  45 

Boots  and  shoes, 

$60  48        Clothing, 
27  20       Dry  goods, 
19  00       Sundries,  . 


$20  00 
9  00 
10  00 
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No.  305.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  IHsh. 

Eabnings  of  father, $408 

daughter,  aged  13, 183 

son,  aged  12 150 

son,  aged  10 150 

$891 

Condition. — Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  6  children  from  two  to  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  large  block ;  the  block  is  situated  in  a 
back-alley,  and  a  very  disagreeable  odor  pervades  the  whole  locality.  Family  dresses  poorly, 
but  warmly,  and  attends  church.  The  father,  by  paying  in  instalments,  has  become  owner  of 
two  house-lots,  upon  which  he  raises  potatoes  an,d  cabbages ;  also  keeps  a  pig. 
Food. — Breakfast,    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  potatoes  and  tea. 

Dinner.         Bread,  meat,  fish  three  days  per  week,  and  pork  or  ham  the  rest,  potatoes, 
cabbage  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Bread,  butter,  sometimes  cheese,  tea. 


Supper. 
Cost  of  Living, 
Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $108  00 

Fish,   .        . 

.    $24  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      50  50 

Milk,  .        . 

.      27  20 

Papers, 

.    360  00 

Boots  and  shoes 

.      26  60 

Sundries,  . 

.      49  60 

Clothing,    . 

.      62  00 

$727  70 

$6  00 

2  00 

11  80 


No.  306.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father,     .       .       .    • $351 

Condition. — ^Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  two  to  seven  years  of  age. 
Have  a  tenement  of  3  rooms  m  a  large  tenement  block,  in  which  is  an  average  of  two  and  a 
half  persons  to  each  room  ;  it  is  situated  in  a  very  unhealthy  neighborhood.  The  father  works 
only  about  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the  mother  goes  out  washing.  A  part  of  the  fuel  is 
picked  from  the  streets  by  the  children,  who  do  not  attend  school.  This  family  is  a  little  over 
$50  in  debt.  It  took  more  than  the  mother  could  earn  to  buy  the  clothes,  and  as  there  was 
some  sickness,  it  ran  them  in  debt  a  little  for  physician  and  medicine.    Family  dresses  poorly. 

Food.— As  to  how  they  live,  they  could  not  tell,  as  it  varied  according  to  their  means.    They 
have  meat  only  two  days  per  week. 

Cost  of  Living $362  90 


Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


$66  00  Milk $13  60 

23  00  Fish, 18  00 

201  80  Boots  and  shoes,   .        .        .        .  14  25 

24  25  Poll  tax 2  00 


No.  307.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father, $418 

son,  aged  12 148 

son,  aged  11 119 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  twelve  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.    Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  a  poor  locality,  with  unclean  and  un. 
healthy  surroundings.    The  apartments  are  scantily  furnished  and  dirty.    Family  dresses 
poorly.    Has  money  in  savings  bank. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  coffee. 

Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  cabbage. 

Bread,  butter,  tea. 


Di7iner. 

Supper. 
Cost  of  Living, 
Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,         .        . 


,    $84  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $13  90 

Dry  goods. 

.      38  00 

Milk,  . 

.      27  42 

Sundries,  . 

.    354  29 

Boots  and  shoes 

.      20  00 

.      67  26 

Clothing,    . 

.      22  50 

$13  25 
13  38 
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No,  308, 

Eabnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  14, 


LABOEER,  OUT-DOOK, 


Irish. 

$400 

227 


$627 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  nine  months  to  fourteen  years 
of  age ;  one  goes  to  school.  They  live  in  a  bad  locality  and  unhealthy  neighborhood.  It  is 
no  matter  for  surjirise  that  the  expenses  for  doctor  and  medicine  last  year  equalled  the  extra 
money  they  -would  have  had  to  pay  for  rent  in  a  better  neighborhood.  The  house  is  very 
scantily  furnished  (5  rooms),  the  family  dresses  poorly,  and  is  often  ill. 

Fooi>.— Breakfast. 

Dinner. 
Supper. 


Bread,  butter,  potatoes  and  coflfee. 
Meat  or  fish,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, $697  57 


Rent,        .  .  .  $120  00  Fish,  . 

Fuel,         ,  .  .      49  CO  Milk,  . 

Groceries,  .  .    347  87  Boots  and  shoes. 

Meat,        .  .  .      40  25  Clothing,    . 


$6  00  Dry  goods,       .       .    $14  75 

22  20  Sundries,  Including 

21  00  doctor's  bill,       ,       48  00 
28  50 


No.  309. 

Earnings  of  father, 

Other  work. 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish, 


112 


$495 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  eight  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  3  rooms,  with  very  disagreeable  surroundings. 
The  drainings  from  the  sink  remain  in  the  yard  and  create  aputrid  odor,  impregnating  the  house 
and  rendering  the  air  the  family  breathes  quite  sickening.  The  house  is  very  poorly  furnished, 
and  the  family  do  not  dress  well.  Much  of  the  fuel  used  is  gathered  from  the  streets  by  the 
children.    The  father  has  earned  $112  by  doing  work  for  others  after  his  day's  work  was  done. 


FooT>.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  warmed  potatoes  and  coffee. 
Meat,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


.    $72  00 

Fish,   . 

.      $6  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      16  00 

Milk,  .        .        . 

.      14  28 

Sundries, . 

.    301  76 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      12  00 

.      48  50 

Clothing,    . 

.      22  GO 

$514 

$9  60 
11  8S 


No.  310. 

Earnings  of  father,  . 

son,  aged  15, 


LABORER,  OUT-t)OOR. 


Irish, 

$361 

200 


$561 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  in  a  poor  neighborhood,  with  un- 
pleasant surroundings.  House  poorly  furnished  and  family  ill-dressed.  Has  money  in  sav- 
ings bank. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
Dinner.        Meat  or  fish,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 


.  $120  00 

Fish,  .        .        . 

.     $9  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      32  00 

Milk,  . 

.      15  32 

Sundries, . 

.    244  30 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      18  00 

.      41  60 

Clothing,    . 

.      27  00 

$532  22 

$12  00 
13  00 
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LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


No.  311. 

Earnings  of  father, $380 

8on,  aged  13, 160 

$540 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  nine  months  to  thirteen  years 
of  age ;  one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  poorly  situated,  with  dirty  yard 
and  in  a  dirty  street.  The  water-closet  and  sink-pipes  are  out  of  order  and  running  over,  the 
house  needs  shingles  and  clapboards,  the  window-glass  is  broken  and  replaced  by  old  rags ;  the 
rooms  are  poorly  furnished,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  clean  in  their  present  condition. 
The  family  is  meanly  dressed,  but  save  money.  The  father  raises  his  potatoes,  cabbages  and 
pork,  and  has  some  to  sell,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  puts  into  the  bank.  Most  of  the  fael  used 
in  the  family  is  picked  up  in  the  streets  by  the  children. 
Food. — Breakfast,    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork,  potatoes  and  coffee. 

Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread  and  sometimes  pie. 

Bread,  butter,  what  is  left  from  dinner,  and  tea.  The  meat  they  eat  is 
from  the  cheapest  pieces,  and  used  mostly  for  boiling  with  cabbage. 
They  have  fish  for  dinner  one  day  per  week. 

$515 

$120  00       Meat,  .        .        .    $44  00        Clothing,  .        .        .    $35  00 

18  00        Fish,   ,        .        .        .        9  00        Dry  goods,        .        .      17  00 

223  60       Boots  and  shoes,        .      13  00        Sundries, .        .        .      30  40 


Diniier. 
Supper. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 


No.  312. 
Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  14, 


LABORER,    OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


210 


$670 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of 
age;  one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  near  the  water,  in  a  narrow  street, 
with  unclean  and  disageeeable  surroundings  and  little  yard-room.  The  house  is  old  and 
somewhat  dilapidated,  but  clean  inside  and  moderately  well  furnished.  Family  dresses  com- 
fortably,  and  seems  very  happy  for  people  in  their  circumstances.  They  have  a  garden  and 
raise  all  the  vegetables  they  use,  which  saves  considerable  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Food.    Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  coffee. 

Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread,  pie. 

Bread,  butter,  the  remains  of  dinner,  and  tea. 


Dinner. 

Supper. 
Cost  of  Living, 
Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


$84  00 
38  00 

296  75 
69  90 


Fish, 
Milk,       . 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing, 


$13  20 
27  40 
29  75 
48  25 


Dry  goods. 
Sundries,  . 


$17  00 
23  75 


No.  313.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  IHsJi. 

Earnings  of  father, $424 

son,  aged  15, 200 

son,  aged  14, 140 


Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  two  to  seventeen  years  of 
age ;  two  go  to  school.     Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  with  fair  surround- 
ings.   The  apartments  are  well  furnished  and  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well,  and  has 
money  in  savings  bank. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  tea. 

Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables. 

Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  gingerbread,  tea. 


Dinner. 

Supper. 
Cost  of  Living, 
Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $100  00 

Fish,  . 

$9  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      50  50 

Milk,  . 

15  30 

Papers, 

.    329  19 

Boots  and  shoes. 

30  00 

Religion,   . 

.      92  24 

Clothing,    . 

54  25 

Sundries,  . 

$738 

$19  30 

6  00 

12  00 

20  23 
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No.  314. 

Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  16, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish, 


223 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  three  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  situated  in  a  good  neighborhood,  and 
■with  good  surroundings.    House  moderately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  ■well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  bread. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


Rent, 

.      $84  00 

Fish,       . 

$7  75 

Dry  goods. 

.    $14  00 

Fuel, 

41  00 

Milk,       . 

29  62 

Sundries,  . 

.      27  10 

Groceries, 

.       313  94 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

23  50 

Meat, 

57  09 

Clothing, 

41  00 

No.  315. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


160 


$556 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms;  the  locality  and  surroundings  are  ■very 
good,  but  the  house  is  unclean  and  poorly  furnished.    The  family  dresses  poorly. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  and  coffee. 


Dinner. 

Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Meat  or  fish,  potatoes  and  bread.    Cabbage  and  salt  pork  for  dinner  two 

days  per  week. 
Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


$12  00 
21  72 


.      $60  00 

Fish,       . 

$11  20 

Dry  goods, 

35  00 

Milk, 

.      17  SO 

Sundries,   . 

.       289  41 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.       17  50 

60  37 

Clothing, 

.       31  00 

No.  316. 

Earnings  of  father, 

other  ■work. 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 

$420 
80 


Condition.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  three  to  ten  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  House  is 
poorly  furnished.  Family  dresses  coarsely,  but  comfortably.  The  father  earned  $80  more 
than  his  regular  wages  by  sawing  wood  and  doing  other  extra  work. 


"Fooiy.—BreakfasU 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries,        . 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  salt  fish,  coffee. 

Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  cabbage,  bread. 

Bread,  butter,  tea. 


.    $66  00 

Fish,  . 

.    $14  00 

Dry  goods,       , 

.      27  50 

Milk,  . 

.      12  60 

Sundries, . 

.    264  89 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      14  00 

.      47  92 

Clothing,    . 

.      20  75 

$500 

$S  00 
24  34 
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No.  31T. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  13, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish, 


174 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  poor  neighborhood,  with  unpleasant 
surroundings.    The  apartments  are  poorly  furnished.    Family  dresses  miserably. 


"Food.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  potatoes,  coffee. 
Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes. 
Bread,  butter,  tea. 


.    $84  00 

Fish,   . 

.     $6  40 

Dry  goods. 

.      33  60 

Milk,  . 

.      16  82 

Sundries, . 

.    349  36 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      14  00 

.      62  76 

Clothing,    . 

.      23  00 

$622 

$15  00 
17  06 


No.  318.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father, $392 

son,  aged  15, 190 

son,  aged  13 142 


Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
three  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms;  the  locality  and  its  surroundings  are  fair. 
House  moderately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  plainly. 

Bread,  butter,  what  was  left  from  dinner,  and  coffee. 
Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  cabbage,  and  bread. 
Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  and  tea. 


Yoon.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $100  00 

Fish,  . 

,      $9  00 

Dry  goods, 

.      37  00 

Milk,  . 

.      15  22 

Papers,     . 

.     379  19 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      17  00 

Sundries,  . 

.      78  42 

Clothing,    . 

.      42  00 

$724 

$21  00 

5  00 

20  17 


No.  319. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


123 


$552 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  The  house  is  poorly  furnished, 
and  the  family  meanly  dressed,  but  they  have  money  in  savings  bank. 


T^oon.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
Meat,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


.    $84  00 

Fish,  . 

.      $7  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      30  00 

Milk,  . 

.      19  60 

Sundries, . 

.    273  49 

Boots  and  shoes. 

,      13  00 

.      41  20 

Clothing,    . 

.      19  00 

$12  00 
36  71 
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No.  320.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  Msh. 

Earnings  of  father, $403 

son,  aged  13 160 

eon,  aged  12, 160 

$723 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality.  House  is  unclean 
and  miserably  furnished.    Family  is  ill-dressed. 


VooT>.— Breakfast. 

Bread  butter,  the  remains  of  dinner,  and  coffee. 

Dinner. 

Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bi 

ead. 

Supper. 

Bread,  butter,  gingerbread. 

tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 

$723 

Rent, 

$96  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $12  80       Dry  goods. 

.    $20  00 

Fuel, 

46  00 

Milt,  . 

.      21  40       Sundries, . 

.      20  06 

Groceries, 

386  90 

Boots  and  shoes 

.      22  30 

Meat, 

66  54 

Clothing,    . 

.      31  00 

No.  321. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


IrisJi. 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  fourteen  years  of  age  ; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  clean 
and  healthy  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  moderately  well  furnished.  Family  dresses 
well. 


Food. — Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, . 
Meat, . 


Bread,  butter,  potatoes,  coffee. 
Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes. 
Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


$96  00 

40  75 

329  43 


Fish, 
Milk, 
Boots  and  shoes. 


47  29       Clothing, 


$8  60       Dry  goods, 
13  21        Sundries, 
18  40 
43  00 


J17  00 
22  32 


No.  322.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father $369 

eon,  aged  16 244 

eon,  aged  13, 181 


$794 

Condition.— Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  poor  neighborhood,  with  the  surround- 
ings unpleasant;  the  yard  is  filthy  with  sink-water  and  refuse.  The  house  is  poorly  furnished 
and  dirty.    Family  dresses  shabbily.    Has  money  in  savings  bank,  and  adds  to  it  every  year. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,        . 


.      $72  00 

Fish,        .        . 

,    $12  00 

Dry  goods. 

44  50 

Milk,       . 

26  40 

Sundries,  . 

.       374  20 

Boots  and  shoes, 

24  00 

97  04 

Clothing, 

43  00 

$732 

$15  00 
23  86 
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No.  323. 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


Earnings  of  father $424 

Bon,  aged  12, 150 


$574 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  two  to  twelve  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  3  rooms,  in  an  undesirable  neighborhood.  The 
house  is  poorly  furnished,  but  is  kept  as  neatly  as  possible  in  such  surroundings.  The  family 
is  in  very  poor  circumstances,  and  dresses  meanly. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  and  coffee. 


Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  cabbage,  and  bread. 


Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Bent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


.    $60  00 

Fish,   . 

.      $7  42 

Dry  goods, 

.      49  00 

Milk,  . 

.      10  26 

Sundries, . 

.    329  80 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      17  OO 

.      63  27 

Clothing,    . 

.      28  50 

$601  95 

$13  70 
23  00 


No.  324. 

Earnings  of  father,    . 

son,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


Condition. — ^Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  with  clean  and  pleasant  surroundings. 
House  is  moderately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  poorly. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  potatoes,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  tea. 


Rent, 

.    $100  00 

Fish,       .        .        . 

$6  36 

Dry  goods. 

.    $12  00 

Fuel, 

44  00 

Milk,       . 

13  49 

Sundries,  . 

.       18  10 

Groceries, 

.      381  60 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

19  25 

Meat, 

86  20 

Clothing, 

23  00 

No.  325. 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


Earnings  of  father, $463 

son,  aged  15, 186 


$649 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children,  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  The  apartments 
are  moderately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  quite  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Dinner.        Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes. 

Supper.        Bread,  butter,  tea.    Pork  and  cabbage  one  day  per  week. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,         .        .        .    $96  00       Fish,  .        .        .        .      $8  61        Dry  goods,       .        .    $12  00 

Fuel,         .        .        .      46  00       Milk 15  80        Sundries, .        .        .      27  35 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


.    $96  00 

Fish,   . 

.      $8  61 

Dry  goods, 

.      46  00 

Milk,  . 

.      15  80 

Sundries, . 

.    312  19 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      16  SO 

.      73  30 

Clothing,    . 

.      41  25 
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Irish. 


144 


No.  326.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 

Eahnings  of  father , 

son,  aged  13 

$530 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  four  to  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  scbool.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  poorly  situated;  the  neighborhood  and 
surroundings  are  disagreeable  and  dirty.  House  out  of  repair  and  badly  furnished.  Family 
dresses  poorly  and  cannot  pay  the  bills. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.    $96  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $10  00 

Dry  goods, 

.      42  00 

Milk,  . 

.      12  40 

Sundries, . 

.     277  21 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.       16  75 

.      42  83 

Clothing,    . 

.      26  50 

$12  00 
13  00 


No.  327. 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


Earnings  of  father, $450 

son,  aged  14 260 


$710 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  scbool.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated.  The  house  is  fairly  fur- 
nished and  the  family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 

Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread  and  butter. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fish,  and  tea. 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.    $72  00 

Fish, 

.    $14  50 

Dry  goods, 

.      45  00 

Milk, 

.      31  07 

Sundries,    . 

.    284  63 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      30  00 

Papers,        .        .       . 

.     104  30 

Clothing,  . 

.      65  50 

$21  00 

37  00 

6  00 


No.  328.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 

Earnings  of  father 

daughter,  aged  17, 

son,  aged  14 


Irish. 


260 
150 


$758 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  seventeen  years  of  age ; 
one  only  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  locality,  with  good  sur- 
roundings.   House  is  fairly  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 


Yoov).— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living,  . 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  salt  pork,  potatoes,  coffee. 
Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread. 
Bread,  butter,  gingerbread,  tea. 


$66  00  Fish,   . 

49  00  Milk,  . 

368  19  Boots  and  shoes, 

101  74  Clothing,    . 


$6  80  Dry  goods, 

28  42  Papers,     . 

26  00  Religion,  . 

48  00  Sundries,  . 


$758 

$30  00 

4  00 

10  00 

19  85 
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No.  329. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  15, 


LABOEEE,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish, 

$490 
300 


$790 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  situated  in  a  miserable  neighborhood, 
where  the  sink-water  and  other  refuse  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  yard;  at  the  time  when 
visited,  this  water  was  over  three  inches  deep  and  covered  with  green  slime,  causing  a  very 
disagreeable  odor  through  every  room  in  the  house.  Family  dresses  poorly,  but  saves 
money,  and  has  several  hundred  dollars  in  savings  bank. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  corned  meat  or  fish,  coffee. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  cabbage. 

Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  tea.    Have  boiled  pork  and  cabbage  for 
dinner  two  days  per  week. 


$15  00 
56  5T 


.     $144  00 

Fish,        . 

$17  41 

Dry  goods. 

28  75 

Milk,       . 

26  00 

Sundries,  . 

.       316  89 

Boots  and  shoes. 

31  00 

74  38 

Clothing, 

29  00 

No.  330. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  a  poor  neighborhood,  and  the  surroundings 
disagreeable.    House  poorly  furnished  and  dirty.    Family  ill-dressed. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  potatoes  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  cabbage,  bread. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $120  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $11  40 

Dry  goods. 

,      49  75 

Milk,  . 

.      23  62 

Sundries, . 

.    358  50 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      14  65 

.      67  89 

Clothing,    . 

.      30  00 

$701 

$10  00 
15  19 


No.  331. 

Earnings  of  father, 

eon,  aged  15, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


269 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  in  a  disagreeable  and  untidy 
neighborhood.    The  house  is  meanly  furnished,  and  the  family  poorly  dressed. 

Bread,  butter  and  coffee. 

Meat  or  fish,  potatoes  and  bread. 

Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

$665 

$15  00 
20  10 


Food. 

—Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

. 

Groceries, . 

Meat, 

.    $120  00 

Fish, 

.    $12  66 

Dry  goods. 

37  75 

Milk, 

.      11  28 

Sundries,  . 

.      364  29 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      16  00 

43  32 

Clothing, 

.      24  60 
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No.  332. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  13, 


LABOEER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


181 


$553 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  piirents  and  3  children  from  four  to  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality,  'with  dirty  surroundings. 
House  is  miserably  furnished.    Family  is  ill-dressed. 


Food. — Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  potatoes,  coffee. 
Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  bread. 
Bread,  butter,  tea. 


.  $144  00 

Fish,   . 

.     $8  48 

Dry  goods, 

.      28  60 

Milk,  . 

.      13  60 

Sundries,  . 

.    246  73 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      18  00 

.      43  20 

Clothing,    . 

.      24  20 

$553 

$12  00 
14  19 


No.  333.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father, $400 

son,  aged  15, 300 

son,  aged  13, 208 


Condition.— Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  one  to  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  poor  and  unpleasant  neighborhood. 
The  apartments  are  well  furnished  and  sitting-room  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  corned  meat  or  fish,  coffee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,        .       . 


.  $200  00 

Fish,  . 

.      $9  33 

Dry  goods, 

.      50  00 

Milk,  . 

.      21  20 

Papers,     . 

.    390  19 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      23  75 

Religion,  . 

.      96  23 

Clothing,    . 

.      61  00 

Sundries,  . 

$12  00 

6  00 

14  00 

16  30 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


No.  334. 

Earnings  of  father $420 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  one  and  four  years  of  age.  Have 
a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality,  and  the  surroundings  disagreeable.  The  rooms  are 
poorly  furnished,  but  clean.    Family  dresses  poorly ;  has  to  be  economical  to  pay  the  bills. 


Voon.— Breakfast. 

Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  and  coffee. 

Meat,  potatoes  and  bread. 

Bread,  butter  and  tea.   Have  boiled  pork  and  cabbage  one  day  per  week. 


$60  00  Fish,  . 

29  40  Milk,  . 

183  30  Boots  and  shoes, 

40  25  Clothing,    . 


$6  00        Dry  goods 
12  65        Sundries, 
15  50 
30  00 


$12  00 
31  00 
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No.  335. 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


Earnings  of  father, $344 

son,  aged  13 181 

$525 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  which  is  poorly  situated.  The  rooms  are 
scantily  furnished,  and  so  dirty  that  the  air  of  the  house  is  very  impure  and  unhealthy.  The 
family  dresses  poorly  and  is  in  debt. 


Food.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper, 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,        . 


Bread,  butter  and  coffee. 
Meat,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


.    $84  00 

Fish,  .        .        . 

.      $8  70 

Dry  goods, 

.      33  50 

Milk,  . 

.      13  92 

Sundries, . 

.    267  39 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      14  75 

.      38  42 

Clothing,    . 

.      28  60 

$525 

$18  00 
17  72 


No.  336. 

Earnings  of  father,  . 

son,  aged  12, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 

$465 
132 


Condition.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  8  children  from  one  to  twelve  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  an  unpleasant  localitj',  with  dirty 
surroundings.  The  yard  is  covered  with  sink-drainings  and  refuse  from  the  houses.  The 
rooms  are  poorly  furnished  and  unclean.    Family  is  ill-dressed. 


Food.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Bread,  butter,  coffee. 
Meat,  potatoes,  bread. 
Bread,  butter,  tea. 

$597 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 

$84  00 
33  00 

342  16 
60  98 

Fish,        .        . 
Milk,       . 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 
Clothing, 

$9  40 
18  68 
15  00 
17  50 

Dry  goods. 
Sundries,  . 

.     $9  00 

.       7  28 

No.  337. 

Earnings  of  father,  . 

son,  aged  13, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


148 


Condition.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality,  with  unpleasant  sur- 
roundings. The  apartments  are  poorly  furnished  and  Unclean.  Family  dresses  miserably. 
Children  gather  the  greater  part  of  the  fuel  on  the  streets. 


Food.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  coffee. 
Bread,  meat,  potatoes. 
Bread,  butter,  tea. 


Pork  and  cabbage  two  days  per  week. 


.    $96  00 

Fish,  . 

,    $10  60 

Dry  goods. 

.      21  40 

Milk,  . 

.      25  24 

Sundries,  . 

.    353  89 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      12  00 

.      68  30 

Clothing,    . 

.      21  60 

$9  50 
17  47 


334 


STATISTICS  OF  LABOE. 
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No.  33S.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 

Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  16, 

SOD,  aged  14, 


IHsh. 


210 
196 


$812 


Condition. — Family  numhers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  fair  locality.  House  moderately  well  fur- 
nished and  clean.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  huttcr,  and  what  was  left  from  dinner,  coffee. 
Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  crihhage  and  bread. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  gingerbread,  tea. 


Rent, 

.  $120  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $12  54 

Dry  goods. 

.    $27  66 

Fuel, 

.      47  00 

Milk,  . 

.      23  32 

Sundries, 

.      26  03 

Groceries, 

.    383  55 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      22  00 

Meat, 

.      98  39 

Clothing,    . 

.      51  50 

No.  339.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 

Eahnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  13 

eon,  aged  12 


Irish. 


120 
130 


$675 


Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  nine  months  to  thirteen  years 
of  age;  one  goes  lo  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  good  locality.  House  is 
poorly  furnished.    Family  dresses  moderately  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  coffee. 
Dinner.  Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  bread. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $643 

Rent,         ,  .  .  $96  00  Fish,  .        ,        .        .    $13  00       Dry  goods. 

Fuel,         .  .  .  34  25  Milk,  .        .        .        .      18  20        Sundries,  . 

Crroceries,  .  .  329  85  Boots  and  shoes, 

Meat,        .  .  .  73  40  Clothing,    . 


$13  00 
18  20 
14  75 
22  OC 


$13  50 
23  05 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 

&429  50 
186  00 


No.  S40. 

Earnings  of  father,    . 

daughter,  aged  14,         ........ 

— —  $615  50 

Condition.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  five  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  The  apartments 
arc  moderately  well  fuinished.    Family  dresses  Well  on  Sunday. 

'FoO'D.^^Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  potatoes,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  cabbage. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


Rent, 

.     $120  00 

Fish, 

.    $6  80 

Dry  goods, 

.   $12  30 

Fuel, 

36  00 

Milk, 

.    12  40 

Religion,     . 

.     10  00 

Groceries, 

.       298  42 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.     15  00 

Sundries,    . 

.     25  49 

Meat, 

45  29 

Clothing,  . 

.    32  80 
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N"o.  341. 

Eaunings  of  father, 

son,  aged  12, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 

$447 
135 


$582 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  twelve  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms ;  the  surroundings  would  be  good,  but  they 
are  very  untidily  kept;  all  the  refuse  from  the  house  is  thrown  into  the  yard,  besides  the  sink- 
drainings.    House  meanly  furnished  and  dirty.    Family  dresses  poorly,  but  saves  money. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter  and  coffee. 

Binner.         Meat  or  fish,  potatoes;  cabbage  and  salt  pork  two  days  per  week. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Ghroceries, 
Meat, 


.    $84  00 

Fish,  . 

.      $7  23 

Dry  goods. 

.      19  25 

Milk,  . 

.      16  80 

Sundries,  . 

.    329  20 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      12  00 

.      46  54 

Clothing,    . 

.      30  50 

$11  25 
6  18 


No.  342. 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


Earnings  of  father $449 

son,  aged  13 r .     .        .        .         138 


$587 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  two  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  locality.  House  is  moderately 
well  furnished.    Family  dresses  fairly. 


"FOOT).— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  pork  once  a  week,  bread. 

Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


.    $96  00 

Fish,  . 

.     $5  43 

Dry  goods. 

.      38  50 

Milk,  . 

.       10  68 

Sundries, . 

.    289  40 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      19  00 

.      56  10 

Clothing,    . 

.      28  60 

$587 

$20  00 
23  29 


No.  343. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  15, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Irish, 


200 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  4  rooms  in  an  overcrowded  tenement-block  in  a  disagreeable 
and  unhealthy  neighborhood;  they  have  but  very  little  yard-room,  and  that  little  is  covered 
with  filth  and  garbage.  The  apartments  are  poorly  furnished,  and  unclean.  Family  dresses 
miserably. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  potatoes,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  meat,  sometimes  salt  pork  and  cabbage,  potatoes. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $120  00 

Fish,   .        . 

.    $14  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      33  00 

Milk,  . 

.      17  56 

Sundries,  . 

.    289  91 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      14  00 

.      63  79 

Clothing,    . 

.      31  00 

$608 

$10  50 
14  24 
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No.  344. 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  16, t 


Irish. 


244 


$635 

Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  eight  months  to  sixteen  years 
of  age ;  one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  poor  neighborhood  and  with 
poor  surroundings.    House  miserably  furnished.    Family  dresses  poorly  and  is  in  debt. 

Bread,  butter,  potatoes  amd  coffee. 

Meat,  potatoes,  bread;  cabbage  and  salt  pork  one  day  per  week. 

Bread,  butter,  tea. 

$659 


Food. — Breakfast 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $120  00 

Fish,  . 

.    $14  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      30  50 

Milk,  . 

.      21  60 

Sundries,  . 

.    334  29 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      15  30 

.      66  80 

Clothing,    . 

.      23  00 

$12  00 
21  51 


No.  345.  LABORER,  IN  SHIP- YARD. 

« 

Earnings  of  father,  in  shop 

father,  on  wharf, 

son,  aged  13, 


Irish, 


97 
200 


Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  two  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality,  with  unpleasant  surround- 
ings, situated  in  a  narrow  street.  The  rear  of  the  house  is  very  disagreeable,  as  the  sink- 
water  runs  through  the  yard;  there  are,' besides,  coal  and  other  ashes  heaped  up;  in  fact, 
there  is  nothing  neat  about  the  premises.  The  inside  of  the  house  is  nearly  as  disagreeable 
as  the  outside,  for  the  floors  are  bare  and  the  furniture  scanty.  Family  attends  church; 
dresses  well  on  Sunday,  but  poorly  during  the  week. 

Toon.— Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  potatoes,  salt  fish  or  salt  pork,  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread,  sometimes  pie.    Boiled  cabbage 

and  pork  once  per  week,  and  fish  one  day. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  what  is  left  from  dinner,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Rent, 

.    $66  00 

Fish,  . 

.    $12  00 

Dry  goods, 

.    $12  00 

Fuel, 

.      36  50 

Milk,  . 

.      17  00 

Sundries,  . 

.      21  00 

Groceries, 

.    286  95 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      29  00 

Meat, 

.      49  50 

Clothing,    . 

.      74  75 

No.  346. 

Earnings  of  father, 
wife,    . 


LABORER,  ON  STREETS. 


Irish. 


200 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  3  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality.  The  house  is  meanly 
furnished  and  dirty.  The  mother  goes  out  cleaning  and  washing;  therefore  has  no  time  to 
keep  her  own  house  clean.    Family  dresses  poorly. 


Food.— ^rea*/as^ 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 

Bread,  butter  and  coffee. 

Meat  or  fish,  potatoes  and  bread. 

Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

.  $661  49 

.  $126  00 

.      30  25 

376  25 

50  40 

Fish 

Milk,  .... 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing,    . 

$4  29 
17  20 
12  00 
21  80 

Dry  goods. 
Sundries, . 

.    $14  00 
9  30 

1875.] 
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No.  347. 

Earnings  of  father,    . 

son,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  ON  STREETS. 


Irish. 


Condition.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  fourteen  years  of  asje; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  3  rooms,  in  a  poor  neighborhood.  The  house  is 
out  of  repair  and  the  roof  leaks;  windows  are  broken,  and  plastering  falls  from  the  ceiling. 
The  house  throughout  is  very  poorly  furnished.    Family  dresses  moderately  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread  and  butter,  potatoes,  coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  bread. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.     $120  00 

Fish, 

$10  37 

Dry  goods, 

40  22 

Milk,       . 

20  00 

Sundries,  . 

.       327  90 

Boots  and  shoes, 

19  00 

72  80 

Clothing, 

.      28  60 

$17  76 
10  35 


No.  348. 


LABORER,  ON  STREET. 


Irish. 


$613 

Condition.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  3  rooms,  in  the  second  story  of  a  large  block; 
the  locality  is  very  poor.  The  apartments  are  poorly  furnished  and  in  bad  condition. 
Family  dresses  miserably. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  cabbage. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.    $96  00 

Fish,  . 

.    $10  39 

Dry  goods, 

.      33  00 

Milk,  . 

.      14  00 

Sundries,  .       .       . 

.    347  89 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      11  50 

.      48  62 

Clothing,    . 

.      26  00 

$615 

$10  60 
17  00 


No.  349. 

Earnings  of  father, 
at  jobbing. 


LABORER,  ON  WHARF. 


F.  Canadian. 


80 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  nine  years  of  age.  Have 
a  tenement  of  3  rooms  in  the  third  story  of  a  twelve-tenement  block ;  the  rooms  are  small  and 
out  of  repair;  also  poorly  furnished.    Family  dresses  miserably  and  looks  haggard. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Meat  or  flsh,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Supper,         Bread,  molasses  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living $555  38 

Rent,     ...        .  $108  00  Meat,  .        .        .  .  $40  60  Clothing, .  .  .  $20  50 

Fuel,          .        .        .      22  00  Fish,  .        .        .  .  6  84  Dry  goods,  .  .  9  94 

Groceries,        .        .    328  38  Boots  and  shoes,  ,  11  00  Sundries, .  .  .  &  12 
43 
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No.  350. 

Earnikgs  of  father, 
wife,    . 


LABORER,  ON"  WHARF. 


Irish. 


120 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  nine  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  3  rooms,  in  a  very  poor  locality.  The  yard  is 
covered  with  refuse  and  sink-drainings,  and  is  really  disgusting.  House  is  poorly  furnished; 
one  table,  three  chairs  and  a  stove  comprise  the  furniture  in  the  living-room.  The  walls  are 
black  with  smoke,  and  look  as  though  they  had  not  been  whitewashed  for  ten  years.  Family 
is  ill-dressed. 


"Fooji.— Breakfast. 

Bread,  i 

and  sometimes  butter. 

coffee. 

Dinner. 

Meat  or 

fish  three  times  a  week,  potatoes, 

bread. 

Supper. 

Bread, 

butter  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 

$42S 

Rent, 

,  $120  00 

Fish,   . 

.     $4  80 

Dry  goods, 

.      $8  40 

Fuel, 

,      19  30 

Milk,  . 

6  00 

Sundries,  . 

7  20 

Groceries, 

.    211  30 

Boots  and  shoes. 

7  50 

Meat, 

.  '    31  50 

Clothing,    . 

.      12  00 

No.  351. 

Earnings  of  father, 
wife,    . 


LABORER,  ON  WHARF. 


Irish, 

$221 
110 


Condition. — Famil3'  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  two  to  ten  years  of  age.  Live 
in  3  rooms  in  a  tenement-block,  with  miserable  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  poorly 
furnished,  and  inconvenient.  Family  ill-dressed.  The  mother  goes  out  washing,  and  the 
father  worked  but  very  little  last  year;  would  have  starved  if  they  had  not  received  assist- 
ance ;  most  of  their  clothing  was  given  to  them.  The  fuel  used  by  this  family  is  picked  from 
the  streets  by  the  children. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  coffee  sweetened  with  molasses. 
Dinner.         Bread,  meat  twice  per  week,  potatoes. 
Slipper.        Bread,  sometimes  butter,  coffee. 

Cost  of  Living, $331 

Fish $4  40 

Sundries 9  67 


Rent $96  00 

Groceries 199  53 

Meat,     .        .        .•       .        .        .        .      21  40 


Irish. 

$422 
248 


No.  352.  LABORER,  ON  WHARF. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  16 

,  $670 

Condition. — F.amily  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
three  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  good  surroundings. 
House  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
Dinner.  Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  pie. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fish,  and  tea. 


Rent, 

.     $120  00 

Fish,       . 

$9  00 

Dry  goods, 

.    $14  50 

Fuel, 

38  00 

Milk,       . 

12  60 

Papers, 

3  00 

Groceries, 

.       293  93 

Boots  and  shoes,   . 

30  00 

Sundries,   . 

.      21  37 

Meat, 

72  60 

Clothing, 

55  00 

1875.] 
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LABORER,  ON  WHARF. 


Irish. 


No.  353. 

Earnings  of  father, $^*^ 

Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  one  to  three  years  of  age. 
Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  naturally  good  surroundings ;  but  too  much  dirt  is  allowed 
to  accumulate,  both  in  and  around  the  houses,  which  renders  them  very  undesirable,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  they  are  occupied  by  the  lowest  class.  House  is  poorly  furnished  and 
dirty.    Family  is  ill-dressed. 


Food. — Breakfast. 
Dinner. 

Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Pork  or  fish,  potatoes,  bread,  coffee. 

Meat  or  fish,  potatoes;  cabbage,  twice  a  week,  boiled  with  salt  pork, 

bread. 
Bread,  butter,  tea. 


$120  00 

19  00 

.    241  60 

49  40 


Fish,  . 
Milk,  . 

Boots  and  shoes, 
Clothing,    . 


$16  80 
12  40 
12  00 
28  75 


Dry  goods. 
Sundries, . 


$12  00 
36  05 


No.  354. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  16, 


QUARRYMAN. 


Irish. 

$556 
206 


$762 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  three  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  with  pleasant  surround- 
ings.   The  apartments  are  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  what  was  left  from  dinner,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  gingerbread,  tea. 


Rent, 

.  $120  00 

Fish,  . 

.      $8  72 

Dry  goods. 

.    $14  00 

Fuel, 

.      44  30 

Milk,  . 

.      14  20 

Papers,     . 

6  00 

Groceries, 

.    377  40 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      22  50 

Sundries, . 

.      18  00 

Meat, 

.      S3  39 

Clothing,    . 

.      46  00 

No.  355.  QUARRYMAN.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father, $540 

Condition.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  five  to  twelve  years  of  age; 
all  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  House  meanly  fur- 
nished.   Family  dresses  poorly. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Broad,  butter  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Meat  or  fish,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


Rent, 

.     $96  00 

Fish,   . 

.     $6  16 

Dry  goods. 

.     $8  50 

Fuel, 

33  60 

Milk,  . 

.      26  36 

Sundries, 

.      12  31 

Groceries, 

.      261  47 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      12  00 

Meat,      . 

49  30 

Clothing,    . 

.      34  30 
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No.  356. 
Earnings  of  father, 


SHOREMAN. 


American. 


$678 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  eight  years  of  age;  one 
goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  good  and  healthy  locality.  The  house 
is  well  furnished,  and  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Parents  and  children  dress 
well  and  respectably,  but  cannot  save  money,  as  it  takes  all  the  father  earns  to  keep  the  family. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Hot  biscuit,  butter,  cold  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  tea. 

Dinner.         Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  bread,  butter,  pie  or  pudding, 

tea. 
Slipper.         Bread,  butter,  graham  bread,  cheese,  sauce  and  cake,  tea. 


Rent, 

.    $112  00 

Fish, 

.    $13  00 

Dry  goods. 

.    $19  00 

Fuel, 

42  70 

Milk, 

.      15  22 

Sundries,  , 

.      25  CO 

Groceries, 

.       269  73 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.       37  95 

Meat, 

61  85 

Clothing, 

.      73  00 

No.  357.  SHOREMAN.  IHsh. 

Earnings  of  father, $648 

son,  aged  14, 210 


Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  one  to  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school,  and  the  eldest,  a  girl,  attends  school  and  performs  the  greater  part  of  the 
housework.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated,  in  a  good  and  healthy  neighborhood. 
Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church;  the  children  are  very  intelligent.  The  father  has 
some  money  in  savings  bank,  but  prefers  to  see  family  comfortable  and  the  children  educated 
rather  than  save  money.    Could  not  support  family  without  aid  of  the  son. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  warmed  potatoes,  gingerbread,  coflTee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  or  pudding. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  cake,  pie,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $838  50 

Rent,         .  .  .  $120  00  Fish,        .        .  .  $23  75  Dry  goods,         .  .  $21  60 

Fuel,         .  .  .  47  75  Milk,       .        .  .  26  40  Religion,     .        .  .  16  00 

Groceries,  .  .  362  50  Boots  and  shoes,  .  31  90  Books  and  papers,  .  7  50 

Meat,       .  .  .  63  60  Clothing,        .  .  97  50  Sundries,    ,        .  .  20  00 


No.  358. 
Earnings  of  father. 


TEAMSTER. 


American. 


$725 

Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
both  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  in  a  good  neighborhood,  and  with 
clean  surroundings.  The  rooms  are  well  furnished,  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing- 
machine.     Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  and  what  was  left  from  dinner,  coffee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fish,  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.     $180  00 

Fish, 

$6  92 

Dry  goods. 

34  25 

Milk,       . 

16  20 

Papers, 

.       290  89 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

20  00 

Sundries,  . 

75  40 

Clothing, 

41  80 

$725 

$29  60 
10  00 
19  94 
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No.  359. 


TEAMSTER. 


English. 


Earnings  of  father, $616 

son,  aged  14 1S6 


Condition. — Family  numljers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality,  with  unpleasant 
surroundings;  sanitary  arrangements  are  imperfect.  There  are  no  proper  means  to  carry  off 
the  sink-water,  and  it  has  to  run  into  the  yard;  the  privy  is  too  near  the  house  and  is 
exposed  to  the  street.  House  is  clean  and  moderately  well  furnished,  with  sitting-room  car- 
peted. Had  considerable  sickness  in  family  last  year  and  ran  in  debt,  but  have  liquidated  it 
since,  although  cannot  save  money  now. 

Food. — Breakfast,    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  what  was  left  from  dinner,  cake,  coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread,  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  cake,  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat,  . 


.    $144  00 

Fish, 

$9  60 

Dry  goods, 

47  00 

Milk,        . 

15  35 

Papers, 

.      382  40 

Boots  and  shoes, 

30  00 

Sundries,  including 

91  75 

Clothing, 

43  50 

doctor's  bill, 

$855 

$24  80 
3  00 


No.   360. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  15, 


TEAMSTER. 


English. 


220 


Condition. — ^Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  good  locality.  The  apartments  are 
well  furnished,  and  parlor  carpeted.    Own  a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  or  pudding. 
Supxjer.         Bread,  butter,  cheese,  gingerbread,  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $200  00 

Milk,  . 

,    $13  18 

Books  and  papers,  . 

.      39  00 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      30  00 

Societies,  . 

.    312  16 

Clothing,     . 

.      55  25 

Sundries,  . 

.    103  74 

Dry  goods, 

.      20  00 

$809  53 

$12  00 
8  00 
16  20 


No.  361.  TEAMSTER.  English. 

Earnings  of  father, $683 

Condition. — Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  three  years  of  age.  Have  a  tenement 
of  3  rooms,  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  pleasant  surroundings.  The  house  is  well  furnished 
and  the  rooms  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fish,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread,  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $144  00 

Fish, . 

.      $4  80 

Dry  goods,' 

.      36  80 

Milk, 

.      25  40 

Papers, 

.    249  40 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      19  20 

Societies,     . 

.      S3  10 

Clothing,  . 

.      44  50 

Sundries,    . 

$24  00 

6  00 

7  00 
23  80 
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No.  362. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  14, 


TEAMSTER. 


Irish. 

$630 
228 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  locality.  House  is  moderately 
well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  coffee. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 

Bread, 
Bread, 

butter,  meat,  potatoes,  cabbage. 

butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  gingerbread,  tea. 

.     $808 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 

.  $150  00 
.      36  50 
.    317  76 
.      90  57 

Fish,     . 
Milk,     . 

Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing, 

.  $14  00 
.     17  80 
.    31  50 

.     88  40 

Dry  goods. 
Papers, 
Sundries,    . 

.  $22  00 
.      4  00 
.    35  47 

TEAMSTER. 


Irish. 


No.  363. 

Earnings  of  father, $618 

Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  one  to  nine  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality.  The  house  is  in  a  mis- 
erable condition ;  the  clapboards  and  shingles  have  fallen  off  in  some  places ;  the  conductors  are 
out  of  order  and  the  water  from  the  sink  runs  into  the  yard,  which  is  already  covered  with 
green  slime;  the  coal-ashes  and  other  refuse  from  the  house  is  thrown  into  this  yard.  The 
apartments  are  poorly  furnished  and  on  a  par  with  the  surroundings.    Family  ill-dressed. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  salt  fish  or  pork,  potatoes,  coffee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  cabbage. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish  or  cheese,  gingerbread,  tea. 


Rent, 

.    $96  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $1S  60 

Dry  goods. 

.    $16  00 

Fuel, 

,      34  00 

Milk,  . 

.      17  90 

Sundries,  . 

.      23  50 

Groceries, 

.    281  75 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      27  00 

Meat, 

.      59  75 

Clothing,     . 

.      43  50 

SkiUed. 


SHOP     TRADES 
CABINET-MAKER. 


24  Families. 

American. 


No.  364. 

Earnings  of  father $880 

Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  six  and  nine  years  of  age ;  both 
go  to  school.  Live  in  the  suburbs,  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood  with 
good  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  well  furnished  and  are  carpeted.  Own  a  piano, 
also  a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Hot  biscuits,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  or  pudding,  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  fruit  or  sauce,  cake,  tea. 


'Pooh.— Breakfast 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $192  00 

Fish,  . 

.     $6  80 

Dry  goods, 

.      41  75 

Milk,  . 

.      38  60 

Papers,     . 

.    261  89 

Boots  and  shoes. 

,      30  00 

Religion,  . 

.      99  50 

Clothing,    . 

.      60  78 

Sundries,  .        . 

820  82 

g21  90 
10  00 
24  00 
83  60 
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No.  365. 


CARRIAGE-PAINTER. 


American. 


Earnings  of  father, 


Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  two  to  seven  years  of  age; 
one  child  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  7  rooms,  in  a  very  pleasant  locality,  with 
ample  room  around  the  house  for  yard  purposes ;  house  is  well  ventilated,  the  drainage  good, 
and  surroundings  neat  and  clean.  The  parlor  and  bedrooms  are  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing- 
machine.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  Have  plenty  of  spare  time  to  devote  to 
improvement  and  education  of  children ;  usually  have  two  weeks'  recreation.  The  father  is 
not  paid  for  his  labor  every  month ;  sometimes  they  don't  settle  for  six  months,  but  would 
like  it  oftener,  if  possible.    Worked  last  year  246  days,  at  $3.50  a  day. 


YooTt.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 

Supper. 


Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


Hot  biscuit,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  pie  or  cake,  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  fruit  in  season,  pud- 
ding, pie,  tea. 

Bread  and  butter,  sauce  or  preserves,  cheese,  crackers,  cake  and  dough- 
nuts, tea.  Baked  beans  Saturday  night,  and  fish  for  dinner  once  a 
week. 

$743  20 


$20  00 

6  00 

30  00 


.  $144  00 

Milk,  .        .        . 

.    $14  80 

Religion,  . 

.      51  75 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      27  50 

Societies,  . 

.    246  90 

Clothing,    . 

.      96  00 

Sundries,  . 

.      64  25 

Dry  goods. 

.      17  00 

.      12  00 

Books  and  papers. 

.      13  00 

No.  366. 


CARRIAGE-SMITH. 


American. 


EARifiNGS  of  father $887  25 

Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
four  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  7  rooms,  well  situated,  in  a  healthy  neighborhood,  and 
convenient  to  work.  House  is  well  furnished,  parlor  and  some  of  the  bedrooms  carpeted. 
Have  a  piano  and  sewing-machine.  The  father  can  keep  the  family  comfortable,  but  cannot 
save  money;  has  a  paid-up  life  insurance  policy  of  $2,000.  The  wife  and  daughter  make  all 
the  clothes  except  the  father's. 

Food. — Breakfast.  Hot  biscuit,  grah.am  bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  ham  and  eggs,  cake 
or  pie,  and  tea. 

Dinner.  Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding,  pie,  cheese 
and  tea. 

Supper.  Bread  and  butter,  cheese,  preserves  or  canned  fruit,  cake,  pie  and  tea. 
Baked  beans  on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning.  Have  no  din- 
ner on  Sunday. 


Rent, 

.     $144  00 

Fish,        . 

.    $23  25 

Dry  goods, 

.    $46  50 

Fuel, 

54  50 

Milk,       . 

23  90 

Religion,    . 

.      18  00 

Groceries, 

.       354  00 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.       42  60 

Books  and  papers, 

.      13  50 

Meat, 

82  75 

Clothing, 

.       48  00 

Stmdries,  , 

.      36  25 
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No.  367. 


CARRIAGE-TRIMMER. 


American. 


Earnings  of  father $872  25 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  twelve  years  of  age ; 
three  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  jileasant  and  healthy  neighborhood. 
The  apartments  are  neat,  clean,  and  the  chambers  and  parlor  carpeted ;  the  kitchen  is  covered 
with  oil-cloth.  Have  a  sewing  and  a  wringing  machine.  Mother  makes  her  own  and  children's 
garments.  Family  dresses  well  and  is  very  intelligent.  Has  some  money  in  savings  bank, 
but  cannot  save  much  and  live  comfortably ;  wishes  success  to  the  bureau.  Father  worked  last 
year  269  days,  at  $3.25  per  day.  In  this  town  there  is  a  good  field  for  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  the  homes  of  the  working-classes. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  ham,  eggs  or  sausages,  with  warmed  potatoes,  cake,  pie, 
tea. 
Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  cheese,  pie  or  pudding,  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,    sometimes    fish,  sauce,  cheese,   cake,  pie,  tea.    Have 
baked  beans  latter  part  of  the  week. 


Rent,         .        .        .  $144  00 

Fish,  .        .'       . 

.    $17  60 

Dry  goods,       .        .    $29  60 

Fuel,          .        .        .      47  75 

Milk,  , 

.      27  40 

Religion,  .        .        .      14  00 

Groceries,         .       .    339  75 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      30  00 

Sundries, .        .       .      48  00 

Meat,         .        .        .      86  60 

Clothing,     . 

.      74  00 

No.  368. 

CIGAR-MAKER. 

American. 

Eahnings  of  father. 

*80O 

Condition. — Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  six  years  of  age,  who  goes  to  school. 
Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  clean  and  healthy  sur- 
roundings.   Tke  house  is  well  furnished  and  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  cofi'ee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding,  tea. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce,  tea.    Baked  beans  Saturday  night. 
Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


,$144  00 

Fish,    . 

.      $7  50 

Dry  goods. 

.      51  00 

Milk,  . 

.      IS  48 

Papers, 

.    284  29 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      36  00 

Societies,  . 

.      90  60 

Clothing,    . 

.      72  00 

Sundries, 

$16  00 

8  00 

8  00 

29  13 


No.  369. 
Earnings  of  father,        '. 

daughter,  aged  17, 


CIGAR-MAKER. 


English. 

$910 

320 


$1,230 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  and  one-half  to  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  Have  an  upper  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  very  good  locality ;  the  surround- 
ings are  neat  and  healthy.  The  house  is  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  and  bedrooms  are 
carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses  well  and  is  very  respectable.  The 
father  can  save  money,  but  would  rather  have  his  family  comfortable,  even  if  he  does  not  save 
anything. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  cake,  pie,  tea  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding,  cake,  fruit 

and  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  or  fish  or  cheese  and  onions,  sauce,  cake  or  pie, 
tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

^        ^ 

. 

,    $1,160 

Rent, 

$150  00 

Milk,  , 

$35  60 

Books  and  papers. 

$14  50 

Fuel, 

63  00 

Boots  and  shoes, 

47  00 

Charity,     . 

25  00 

Groceries, 

422  98 

Clothing,    , 

153  00 

Sundries,  . 

.      46  70 

Meat, 

138  22 

Dry  goods, 

42  00 

Fish,, 

16  00 

Societies,    , 

6  00 
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No.  370. 

Earnings  of  father,  . 

son,  aged  16, 


CIGAR-MAKER. 


Irish. 


$1,190 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4' children  from  three  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  pleasantly  situated,  and  surrounded  with  a 
garden,  which  is  planted  with  flowers  and  vegetables.  The  apartments  are  well  furnished,  and 
rooms  carpeted;  everything  about  the  house,  both  inside  and  outside,  indicates  comfort. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  eggs  and  ham  or  boiled  eggs,  cake,  coffee. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding,  cheese. 

Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  cheese  or  fish,  pie,  cake,  tea. 


Food. — Breakfast. 
Dirmer. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


$180  CO 

59  00 

397  73 

113  89 

13  50 


Milk,  . 

Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing,    . 
Dry  goods. 
Societies,    . 


$23  68 
51  10 

109  00 

32  50 

9  00 


Books  and  papers. 
Furniture, 
Sundries,  . 


$1,085 

$22  00 
42  00 
31  60 


FURNITURE-MAKER, 


American. 


No.  371. 

Earnings  of  father,      . $828 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  three  and  five  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  good  neighbor- 
hood, with  small  garden  attached.  House  is  well  furnished,  with  parlor  carpeted.  Family 
dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  fresh  steak  or  eggs,  cake,  tea. 

J>inner.         Brown  and  white  bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie, 

tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese,  sauce  or  fish,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $774 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $100  00 

Fish,  .        . 

.     $8  00 

Dry  goods, 

.      49  75 

Milk,  . 

.      19  30 

Papers, 

.    258  05 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      30  25 

Religion,  . 

.      94  20 

Clothing,    . 

.    120  00 

Sundries, . 

$29  00 
13  00 
20  00 
32  43 


HATTER. 


Irish. 


No.  372. 

Eabnings  of  father, $780 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parent?  and  3  children  from  three  to  nine  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated,  having  pleasant  surroundings 
and  a  small  garden.  The  rooms  are  well  furnished,  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing- 
machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  cake  and  coffee.  % 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pudding  or  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fish,  pie  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

$780 

Rent,    . 

.  $144  00 

Fish, 

.    $10  00 

Dry  goods. 

.    $!!>  50 

Fuel,    . 

.      49  00 

Milk, 

.      15  60 

Papers, 

600 

Groceries,    . 

.     322  36 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      24  00 

Religion,  . 

.       15  00 

Meat,    . 

.       79  21 

Clothing, 

.      49  00 

Sundries,  . 

.      47  33 

44 
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No.  373. 

Earnings  of  fatlicr, 

daughter,  aged  15, 


HATTER. 


Irish. 


284 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  cottage  of  6  rooms,  with  good  and  pleasant  surroundings,  and  a 
garden.    The  house  is  well  furnished  arid  the  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breal-fast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  potatoes,  coflfee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  bread,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  and  tea. 


Rent, 

.  $180  00 

Fish,   .        .        . 

.    $12  46 

Dry  goods, 

,    $20  50 

Fuel, 

.      59  00 

Milk,   . 

.      16  20 

Sundries,  . 

.      14  60 

Groceries, 

.    430  86 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      29  00 

Meat, 

.     108  38 

Clothing,    . 

.      61  00 

No.  374.  HATTER.  Msh. 

Eahnings  of  father $740 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  two  and  four  years  of  age. 
Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  locality.  House  is  well  furnished  and  parlor 
carpeted.    Have  a  piano  and  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  fish,  tea. 

Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pudding. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  gingerbread,  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Oroceries, 
Meat, 


.  $120  00 

Fish,  . 

.      $9  40 

Dry  goods, 

.      48  00 

Milk,   . 

.      22  60 

Papers,    . 

.    319  82 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      21  50 

Religion,  . 

.      86  48 

Clothing,    . 

.      46  00 

Sundries, 

$725 

$17  00 
9  00 
14  00 
11  20 


No.  375.  .        MECHANIC.  American. 

Earnings  of  father ,    .       .       .       $810 

Condition. — F.amily  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  four  to  nine  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  conveniently  situated,  and  with  good  sur- 
roundings.  The  house  is  well  furnished  and  the  rooms  are  carpeted.  Have  a  piano  and  sew- 
ing-machine.   Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  ham  and  eggs,  or  cold  meat,  cake  and  tea. 

Dinner.         Graham  bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  preserved  fruit,  gingerbread  and  tea.      Beans 
Sunday  morning. 

Cost  of  Living, $777  75 

Rent,         .  .  .  $132  00  Fish $9  00  Dry  goods,  .  .  $23  00 

Fuel,          .  .  .      51  00  Milk 13  60  Papers,      .  .  .  8  00 

Groceries,  .  .    327  90  Boots  and  shoes,        .  18  00  Religion,  .  .  .  14  00 

Meat,         .  .  .      83  25  Clothkig,    .        .        .  59  00  Sundries, .  .  .  39  00 
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MECHANIC. 


American. 


No.  376. 

Earnings  of  father, $686 

Condition. — Family  numlbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  two  and  seven  years  of  age ;  hoth 
attend  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  pleasant  and 
healthy  surroundings.  House  is  well  furnished,  with  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing- 
machine.    Family  dresses  well. 

FOOD.- 


■Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  eggs,  gingerbread,  coffee. 
Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  bread,  pie,  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  cake,  tea. 


.     $120  00 

Fish, 

$7  90 

Dry  goods. 

46  55 

Milk,       . 

14  36 

Papers, 

,       304  16 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

16  37 

Sundries,  . 

94  48 

Clothing, 

42  00 

$14  00 
11  50 
14  63 


No.  377.  •     MECHANIC.  American. 

Earnings  of  father, $762 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  six  and  twelve  years  of  age ; 
both  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated,  in  a  very  pleasant  neighborhood, 
and  with  good  surroundings.  House  is  well  furnished,  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a 
sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Graham  bread,  hot  biscuit,  butter,  eggs,  cake  and  coffee. 


Dinner. 

Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding,  and 

tea. 
Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  fruit,  cake  and  tea. 


$8  00 
14  00 
59  82 


.  $120  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $13  22 

Societies, . 

.      42  00 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      24  00 

Religion,  . 

.    237  12 

Clothing,     . 

.      94  75 

Sundries,  . 

.    101  09 

Dry  goods. 

.      36  00 

6  00 

Papers, 

6  00 

No.  378. 
Earnings  of  father. 


MECHANIC. 


American. 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  three  to  twelve  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  pleasant 
surroundings.  House  is  well  furnished.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses  well  and 
attends  church. 


¥00T>.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat,  . 


Bread,  butter,  meat  and  the  remains  of  dinner,  coffee. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  pie,  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fish,  gingerbread,  tea. 


.    $156  00 

Fish, 

.    $12  34 

Dry  goods, 

49  50 

Milk, 

.      21  18 

Papers, 

.      368  76 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      30  00 

Religion,  . 

.      104  90 

Clothing, 

.      69  50 

Sundries,  . 

^882  55 

$27  37 

7  00 

16  00 

20  00 
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No.  379. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  15, 


MECHANIC. 


English. 

.       $714 
280 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  with  the  surroundings  clean,  pleasant  and 
healthy.  House  is  well  furnished  and  the  rooms  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing  and  other  labor- 
saving  machines.    Family  dresses  well  and  is  very  comfortable. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  gingerbread  and  cofi'ee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cake  and  tea.    ■ 


Rent, 

.  $156  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $33  28 

Papers,     . 

.    $12  00 

Fuel, 

.      53  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      30  00 

Sundries,  . 

.      33  50 

Groceries, 

.    398  76 

Clothing,    . 

.      94  00 

Meat, 

.    110  14 

Dry  goods, 

.      36  42 

No.  380. 
Earnings  of  father, 


MECHANIC. 


English. 


$835 


Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  three  and  six  years  of  age ;  one 
goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  pleasant  and  healthy  surroundings. 
House  is  well  furnished  and  parlor  carpeted.    Own  a  piano.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  gingerbread,  tea. 

Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pie  or  pudding. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries,        . 
Meat, 


.     $168  00 

Fish, 

$6  00 

Dry  goods, 

$21  00 

57  50 

Milk,       . 

27  30 

Books  and  papers, 

.      2b  50 

.       342  61 

Boots  and  shoes,   . 

20  30 

Societies,  . 

8  00 

98  44 

Clothing, 

41  95 

Sundries, . 

.      14  80 

No.  381. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  14, 


MECHANIC. 


Irish. 


226 


Condition. — ^Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of 
age;  two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood  and  with 
very  good  surroundings.  The  house  is  well  furnished  and  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing- 
machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

"Eoo^.— Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  eggs  or  fish,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pickles,  pie,  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,   cheese  or  cold  meat,  cake  and  tea.    Have  boiled  dinner 
once  per  week. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $132  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $23  90 

Dry  goods. 

. 

.      52  20 

Milk,  . 

.      15  24 

Papers, 

.    338  02 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      26  00 

Religion,  . 

. 

.      80  60 

Clothing,    . 

.      87  00 

Sundries,  . 

. 

$833 

$33  50 

4  00 

12  00 

28  54 
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No.  382. 
Earnings  of  father, 


STONE-CUTTER. 


American. 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  sis  to  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
all  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  situated  in  a  good  locality,  with  pleasant 
surroundings.  House  is  well  furnished,  with  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine. 
Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 


Food.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 
Fish, . 


Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  coffee. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie,  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  fish  or  sauce,  gingerbread,  tea. 


.  $132  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $22  40 

Societies,  .       . 

.      51  00 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      27  00 

Religion,  . 

.    357  39 

Clothing,    . 

.      51  00 

Sundries, . 

.    104  26 

Dry  goods, 

.      19  50 

6  6S 

Papers,       .        . 

9  00 

$822  S3 

$6  00 
14  00 
22  60 


STONE-CUTTER. 


English, 


No.  383. 

Earnings  of  father, $839 

Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  eight  and  eleven  years  of  age; 
both  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  clean  and 
healthy  surroundings.  The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing 
and  other  labor-saving  machines.    Family  dresses  well. 


¥00T>.— Breakfast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  eggs  or  meat,  cake  and  tea. 

Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pudding  or  pie. 

!&read,  butter,  cheese  or  fish,  cake  and  tea. 


.  $144  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $26  30 

Papers, 

.      50  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      24  50 

Societies,  . 

.    350  26 

Clothing,    . 

.      43  00 

Sundries,  . 

.    112  00 

Dry  goods, 

.      16  48 

$800  04 

.  $12  10 
.  8  00 
.     13  40 


STONE-CUTTER. 


Irish. 


No.  384. 

Earnings  of  father $823 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  two  to  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  House  is  Well 
furnished,  and  the  rooms  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 

Fooj>.~Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  and  what  was  left  from  dinner,  gingerbread. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,        .  .  .  $132  00  Fish,  .        .        .  .  $12  80  Dry  goods,  .  .  $22  68 

Fuel,         .  .  .      47  60  Milk,  .        .        .  .  16  24  Papers,      .  .  .  10  00 

Groceries,  .  .    381  92  Boots  and  shoes.  .  34  00  Sundries. .  .  .  19  20 
Meat, 


Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  eheesej  gingerbread,  tea. 


.  $132  00 

Fish,  . 

.    $12  80 

Dry  goods. 

.      47  60 

Milk,  . 

.      16  24 

Papers,      . 

.    381  92 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      34  00 

Sundries, . 

.      97  56 

Clothing,    . 

.      46  00 
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WHIP-MAKER. 


American. 


No.  385. 

Earnings  of  father $765 

Condition. — ^Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  three  and  nine  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Own  the  house  they  live  in  (6  rooms),  which  is  pleasantly  situated,  in  a 
good  locality,  with  neat  and  healthy  surroundings.  The  rooms  are  well  furnished  and  car- 
peted.    Have  a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Brown  bread,  hot  biscuit,  butter,  eggs  or  fish,  cake,  pie.  coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  cheese,  cake,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  crackers,  sauce,  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living $672 

Fuel,        .  .  .  $47  50  Milk,       .        .  .  $15  36  Books  and  papers,    .  $9  00 

Groceries,  .  .  263  40  Boots  and  shoes,  .  23  25  Religion,    .        .        .  16  00 

Meat,        .  .  .  74  50  Clothing,        .  .  100  00  Sundries,    including 

Fish,         .  .  .  17  60  Dry  goods,    .  .  24  00  taxes,    .        .        .  81  39 


No.  386. 


WHIP-MAKER. 


American. 


Earnings  of  father $783 

Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  two  to  twelve  j'ears  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  and  healthy  neighborhood, 
with  pleasant  surroundings.  House  is  well  furnished,  and  parlor  carpeted.  Familj*  dresses 
■well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    White  and  graham  bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  tea. 

Dinner.  Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding,  tea. 

Supper.  Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cheese  or  fish,  pie,  tea.    Beans  once  a  week. 


Rent, 

.   $144  00 

Milk,  . 

.    $21  54 

Books  and  papers,  . 

$8  00 

Fuel, 

39  75 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      31  20 

Religion,  . 

12  00 

Groceries, 

.      276  99 

Clothing,     . 

.      65  00 

Sundries, . 

32  64 

Meat, 

81  28 

Dry  goods. 

,      18  00 

Fish,        .        . 

9  60 

Societies,    . 

.      12  00 

No.  387. 

Earnings  of  father,    . 

son,  aged  15, 


WHIP-MAKER. 


Irish, 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6, parents  and  4  children  from  three  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  good  surroundings. 
The  rooms  arc  well  furnished  .and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Family 
dresses  well,  and  is  in  good  health. 

FooD.-^Breakfast.    Broad,  butter,  meat  or  fish,  cake  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese,  gingerbread,  tea. 

Cost  op  Living, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,       > 


.    $150  00 

Pish,        . 

.    $14  20 

Dry  goods. 

47  50 

Milk,       . 

.       23  90 

Papers, 

.       378  29 

Boots  and  shoes. 

31  20 

Religion,     .        .        . 

.       102  70 

Clothing, 

.       60  00 

Sundries,    . 

$22  50 

6  00 

12  00 

26  71 
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Unskilled,  SHOP  TBADES.  10  Families. 

No.  388.  LABORER,  EST  CARRIAGE-SHOP.  Irish. 

Earnings  of  father,  in  shop $310 

In  mill 69 

eon,  aged  12, 200 

son,  aged  9, 76 

$655 

Condition. — Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  one  to  twelve  years  of  age, 
one  of  whom  goes  to  school,  but  will  work  as  soon  aa  old  enough.  They  live  in  a  tenement 
of  5  rooms,  which  are  scantily  furnished,  the  floors  bare,  the  surroundings  dirty.  There  is  a 
general  air  of  poverty  throughout,  in  striking  contrast  with  other  portions  of  the  town.  The 
children's  clothing  is  ragged,  their  appearance  untidy,  and  feet  bare.  The  father  has  money 
in  savings  bank,  and  adds  to  it  every  month. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  potatoes,  salt  pork  or  fish,  and  coffee. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 


Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  bread. 

Bread,  butter,  sometimes  gingerbread,  and  tea;  the  children  have  por- 
ridge. The  meat  this  family  use  is  principally  from  the  cheapest 
pieces,  either  fresh  or  corned.  From  personal  inspection,  I  can  say 
that  the  quality  of  the  food  is  the  poorest  I  have  ever  seen  eaten. 
What  kind  of  living,  or  where  the  localitj',  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 
but  the  father  is  determined  to  save  money  if  the  family  starve. 

$542  80 

$12  00 

28  00 


.      $72  00 

Fish, 

$96  45 

Dry  goods, 

36  75 

Milk,       . 

8  60 

Sundries,  . 

.       272  90 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.       12  75 

47  30 

Clothing, 

37  90 

LABORER,  IN  SHOP. 


English. 


291 


No.  389. 
Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  16, . 

$711 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
three  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  House  is  well 
furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.  Bread,  butter,  sometimes  meat,  coffee. 
Dinner.  Meat,  potatoes,  bread,  sometimes  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fish  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living $711 

Rent,.        .        .        .    $120  00        Fish,        .        .        .      $6  22        Dry  goods,        .        .    $16  50- 

Fuel 44  75        Milk,        .        .        .      15  90       Papers,     .        .        .        8  00 

Groceries,  .        •        .341  48        Boots  and  shoes,    .      22  76        Sundries,  .        .        .      12  21 
Meat,  .        .        ,        .        83  18        Clothing,         .        .      40  00 


No.  390. 
Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  15, 


LABORER,  IN  SHOP. 


English. 

$448 

220 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  three  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.    Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  good  surroundings. 
House  is  moderately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  plainly. 
Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  what  was  left  from  dinner,  tea. 


Dinner. 

Meat,  potatoes,  bread,  sometimes  pie. 

Supper. 

Bread,  butter,  occasionallj'  cheese,  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 

.     $668 

Rent, 

,    $84  00 

Milk $13  90 

Paper, 

.    $6  00 

Fuel, 

.      42  00 

Boots  and  shoes,        .      21  00 

Sundries,   . 

.        .    38  T7 

Groceries, 

.    331  33 

Clothing,     .        .        .      30  00 

Meat, 

.      89  00 

Dry  goods,         .        .      12  00 
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No.  391.  LABORER,  EST  SHOP.  German. 

Eaknings  of  father $449 

daughter,  aged  17, 233 

son,  aged  14, 227 


Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  four  to  seventeen  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  with  good 
surroundings.    House  is  well  furnished,  with  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  gingerbread,  tea. 

Dinner.         Bread,   butter,   meat,  potatoes,  sometimes   vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or 

pudding. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living $909 

Rent,         .        .        .  $168  00  Fish,        .        .        .  $7  44  Dry  goods,  .  .  $28  00 

Fuel,         .        .        .  48  60  Milk,       .        .        .  21  72  Papers,        .  .  .  6  00 

Groceries,        .        .  401  13  Boots  and  shoes,  .  31  00  Societies,    .  .  .  8  00 

Meat,        ...  112  67  Clothing,        .        .  63  00  Sundries,    .  .  .  13  44 


No.  392. 

Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  15, 


LABORER,  IN  SHOP. 


Irish, 

$400 
218 


$618 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  four  to  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  House  is  moder- 
ately well  furnished.    Family  dresses  fairly. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork,  potatoes,  coffee. 

Binner.         Meat,  potatoes,  salt  pork,  bread;  cabbage  once  per  week. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  tea. 


Rent, 

.  $100  00 

Fish,     . 

.    $10  00 

Dry  goods, 

.    $15  00 

Fuel, 

.      33  00 

Milk,    . 

.      19  80 

Sundries, 

.      20  44 

Groceries, 

.    302  15 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      17  50 

Meat, 

.      62  11 

Clothing,     . 

.      38  00 

No.  393. 


LABORER,  IN  SHOP. 


Irish. 


Earnings  of  father $450 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  one  to  five  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  3  rooms,  with  poor  surroundings.  House  is  mis- 
erably  furnished  and  unpleasant.    Family  is  ill-dressed. 

Food, — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  potatoes,  coffee. 
Dinner.         Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  bread. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  tea. 


»JOST  OF  IjIVIN 

Rent, 

G,    . 

.    $60  00 

Fish,  , 

,    $12  00 

Dry  goods. 

.    $20  00 

Fuel, 

.      26  00 

Milk,  . 

,      11  22 

Sundries,  , 

.      10  84 

Groceries, 

.    252  73 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      10  00 

Meat, 

,      51  21 

Clothing,    , 

.      21  00 
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No.  394. 

Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  15, 


LABORER,  IN  SHOP. 


Irish. 

$413 
112 


$525 

Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age ;  two 
go  to  school.  Uavo  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  House  poorly  furnished, 
and  very  untidy.  Family  looks  and  dresses  poorly.  The  children  gather  most  of  the  fuel 
from  the  streets. 


F00i>.—£reak-fast. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, . 

Groceries, 

Meat, 


Bread,  salt  pork,  potatoes,  coffee. 
Meat  or  fish,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


.    $60  00 

Fish,   . 

.    $10  90 

Dry  goods. 

.      18  00 

Milk,  . 

.      16  22 

Sundries,  . 

.     260  61 

Boots  and  shoes 

,      13  00 

.      44  37 

Clothing,    . 

.      28  00 

$491  10 
$9"00 
31  00 


No.  395. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  IN  SHOP. 


Irish. 

$349 
236 


Condition. — Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children  from  two  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  House  is  poorly 
furnished.    Family  is  ill-dressed. 


Food.  —Breakfast. 

Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Living 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Moat  or  fish,  bread,  potatoes. 

Bread,  butter,  tea. 


.     $120  00 

Fish, 

$8  21 

Dry  goods, 

31  00 

Milk, 

12  40 

Sundries,  . 

.       296  25 

Boots  and  shoes,   . 

13  00 

44  37 

Clothing, 

21  00 

$577  73 
$9  00 
22  50 


No.  396. 

Earnings  of  father, 

sou,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  IN  SHOP. 


Irish. 

$423 
200 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  fourteen  years  of  age ; 

two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  and  with  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. The  house  is  moderately  well  furnished.  Family  dresses  plainly,  but  comfort- 
ably. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  molasses,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  bread. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,         .  .        .    $60  00        Fish $13  80        Dry  goods,       .        .    $21  00 

^ucl,  ,  .        .      43  75       Milk,  .        .        .        .      17  60        Sundries,  .        .      14  85 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

45 


.    $60  00 

Fish,    . 

.    $13  80 

Dry  goods, 

.      43  75 

Milk,  . 

.      17  60 

Sundries, 

.     349  16 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.       16  00 

.      61  84 

Clothing,    . 

.      30  00 
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No.  397. 


LABORER,  IN  WHIP-FACTORY. 


Irish. 


Earnings  of  father, $510 

son,  aged  15 300 

$810 

Condition.— Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  from  one  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  situated  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  good 
surroundings;  everything  is  in  good  order  with  the  exception  of  the  yard,  which  is  not  kept 
very  clean.  House  is  moderately  well  furnished.  Family  dresses  comfortably  and  attends 
church. 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  fish  or  pork,  potatoes  and  coflfee. 
Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  pie. 
Sitpper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese  and  tea. 


Rent, 

.  $144  00 

Fish,    . 

.    $18  25 

Dry  goods, 

.    $21  50 

Fuel, 

.      51  75 

Milk,  . 

.      27  40 

Religion,  . 

.      10  00 

Groceries, 

.    342  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      22  80 

Sundries.  . 

.      33  80 

Meat, 

.      97  60 

Clothing,    . 

.      40  90 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Cost    of    Living. 

Cost  of  living,  an  often-used  expression,  means,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  tlie  relation  of  earnings  to  expenses.  A 
complete  handling  of  such  a  subject,  with  this  comprehen- 
sion, requires,  first,  a  full  investigation  into  the  sources  of 
income,  denoting  the  amount  received  from  each ;  second,  an 
analysis  of  the  total  expenditure,  showing  the  outlay  for  each 
item  of  necessaries  or  luxuries  ;  tliirCl,  a  comparison  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  account,  as  given  above,  in  order  to  show 
the  pecuniary  surplus  or  deficit;  ixn(\., fourth,  a  further  com- 
parison, or  examination,  of  a  more  abstract  nature,  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  recipients  of  wages,  as  a  return  for  labor,  obtain 
enough  to  enable  them  to  secure  what  it  is  "right  and  just" 
they  should  have. 

In  this  chapter  we  consider  earnings,  the  sources  from 
which  derived,  and  the  amount  furnished  by  each  class  of 
workers  in  the  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  families 
whose  condition  we  examined.  We  here  deal  only  with 
expenses  in  the  aggregate,  and,  by  comparing  them  with  the 
earnings,  deduce  the  actual  surplus  or  debt.  Chapters  V.  to 
IX.  inclusive,  are  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  expenditures, 
while,  in  Chap.  X.,  to  furnish  what  we  deem  necessary  for 
a  complete   presentation*  of  the    subject,  Ave  consider,  in  an 
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abstract  sense,  the  laborer  and  his  wage,  to  ascertain  if, 
being  "worthy  of  his  hire,"  he  receives  it. 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  a  man's  earninsrs 
and  his  expenses.  The  former  governs  the  latter  inexorably, 
if  the  individual  obeys  the  cardinal  principle  of  keeping  his 
expenses  within  the  limit  of  his  income.  Wages,  and  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  may  both  rise,  fall  or  remain 
stationary ;  if  there  is  a  sympathetic  movement  of  the  two 
in  the  same  direction,  the  condition  of  the  worker  is  not 
materially  changed.  If  wages  increase,  and  prices  remain 
stationary  or  fall,  the  workman  is  a  gainer,  and  the  result  may 
be  increased  consumption,  the  use  of  articles  of  a  better 
quality,  or  a  money  saving.  If  wages  remain  stationary,  and 
prices  fall  materially,  there  is  a  similar  result. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  wages  remain  stationary  or  fall, 
and  prices  advance,  then  the  result  is  decreased  consumption, 
the  use  of  articles  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  debt  and  its  discom- 
forts. The  reciprocal  action  of  earnings  and  expenses  admits 
of  many  more  postulates  ;  but  those  we  have  given  are  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose,  which  is  to  show  that  a  table  which 
states  a  family's  daily,  weekly  or  yearly  consumption  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  is  of  no  practical  use,  in  comparison,  unless 
the  daily,  weekly  or  yearly  earnings  are  also  given. 

It  is  apparent,  also,  that  a  table  of  wages  without  the 
prices  of  household  necessaries,  or  a  table  of  prices  without 
the  relative  wages,  are  both  valueless  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, or  as  indices  of  the  condition  of  the  working-classes 
in  the  places  considered. 

By  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  meant  food,  lodging,  clothing, 
fuel,  light,  furniture  and  other  housekeeping  articles ;  tools, 
taxes,  school-books,  and  the  often  unavoidable  outlay  in  case 
of  sickness.  The  dijfference  between  the  sum  required  to 
meet  this  necessary  outlay  and  the  whole  income  of  the  work- 
ingman  and  his  family,  is  the  gross  surplus  of  labor.  Upon  it 
he  or  they  draw  for  the  comforts  or  luxuries  of  life.  It  sup- 
plies him  with  the  means  for  mental  and  bodily  recreation,  and 
for  the  purchase  of  those  articles,  which,  while  not  of  primary 
necessity  for  the  life  of  the  body,  are  yet  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  mind,  of  a  love  of  beauty  in  the 
home,  and  of  a  man's  social  possibilities. 
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After  this  second  series  of  wants  is  partially  supplied, — for 
the  rich  even  rarely  reach  in  practice  the  point  of.  their  aspi- 
rations for  pleasure, — the  remainder  at  his  disposal  is  savings 
upon  which  to  fall  back  in  case  of  the  "  rainy  day,"  of  pro- 
longed sickness,  loss  of  employment  or  old  age. 

If  the  3'early  savings  are  kept  up  and  the  demands  upon 
them  are  small,  by  such  accumulation  the  additions  derived 
from  interest,  or,  it  may  be,  by  the  results  of  profitable  in- 
vestments or  speculation,  in  time  the  income  of  the  aggregate 
amount  may  suffice  to  maintain  the  workingmau,  without  toil 
on  his  part,  and  it  is  then  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  acquired 
a  competence. 

This  competence  is  not  a  fixed  sum,  but  is  wholly  governed 
by  the  requirements  or  manner  of  living  of  the  individual.  To 
one  man,  the  interest  of  $5,000  would  secure  the  desired  inde- 
pendence, if  his  manner  of  living  was  frugal,  his  family  small, 
and  the  appetite  for  luxuries  kept  at  a  minimum.  For  another, 
twice  this  sum  might  be  inadequate  for  his  demands. 

On  the  same  basis  of  argument,  that  no  one  sum  can  indi- 
cate a  proper  competency  for  all,  it  is  equally  true  that  no 
one  set  of  figrures  can  indicate  what  should  be  a  workinsrman's 
earnings  and  what  his  cost  of  living.  Two  workingmen,  liv- 
ing side  by  side,  may  earn  respectively  $800  and  $1,200  per 
year ;  the  requirements  of  each  may  be  fully  met  by  the  sums 
mentioned,  and  each  may  put  by  a  tenth  of  his  income  as 
savings  ;  a  system  of  averaging  which  would  give  each  $1,000, 
would  not  satisfy  both  families,  for  the  loss  of  one  would 
become  the  gain  of  the  other,  and  they  would  merely  exchange 
financial  status,  and  for  the  worse. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  figure  is  the  creature  of  every  circum- 
stance, but  the  fact  can  not  be  so  easily  affected.  The  number 
in  the  family,  the  nature  of  the  food,  rise  or  fall  in  prices, 
geographical  or  business  location,  and  many  other  particulars, 
have  an  influence  in  determining  the  exact  figure  of  cost  of 
living.  The  fact  as  to  whether  the  father  can  support  his 
family  by  his  own  earnings,  whether  his  children  have  received 
or  are  receiving  an  education,  whether  his  savings  from  year 
to  year  guarantee  him  a  support  in  the  future, — on  these 
points  minor  details  (as  to  the  exact  figure')  lose  their  impor- 
tance, and  all  evidence  is  cumulative  one  way  or  the  other. 
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Having  thus  fully,  and  Ave  trust  explicitly,  shown  our  con- 
ception of  the  value  which  resides  in  such  facts  as  we  here- 
after present,  we  proceed  to  their  exhibition,  in  tabular  form, 
preceding  each  table  with  a  textual  explanation  of  its  contents, 
and  following  it,  almost  universally,  with  such  deductions  as 
the  facts  given  themselves  warrant. 

Earnings. 
In  every  family,  visited  by  our  agents,  the  husband  or 
father  was  engaged  in  some  employment.  In  some  cases, 
the  father  "alone"  was  able,  by  his  earnings,  to  support  his 
family;  in  others,  he  was  "assisted"  by  the  labor  of  his 
wife  or  children.  The  relative  numbers  of  the  "alone"  or 
"  assisted  "  are  specifically  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Table  I. — Heads  of  families  ^^  alone"  or  "  assisted." 


PLACES,   Etc. 

Alone. 

Assisted. 

Places. 

Under  8,000  i^opulation, 

,                   , 

45 

75 

From  8,(^00  to  IGfitM)  population,  . 

,                   . 

46 

78 

Above  16,000  population, 

'  ;  .' 

51 

102 

Totals,     .        .        ... 

142 

255 

Natiokalities. 

' 

American, 

, 

92 

33 

En2;lish, . 

, 

25 

65 

Frfuch,  . 

1 

.  1 

French  Canadian,  . 

2 

27 

German, 

, 

6 

20 

Irish,       . 

,    , 

15 

118 

Scotch,    . 

*    * 

1 

1 

Totals, 

142 

255 

Occupations. 

Building  trades, 

sk.,    . 

41 

16 

Boots,  shoes  and  leathei 

5 

sk.,    . 

15 

24 

Metal  workers. 

sk.,    . 

44 

17 

ti               i; 

unsk., 

- 

17 

Mill  operatives, 

sk.,    . 

4 

31 

((            li 

tmsk.. 

- 

42 

K                           IC 

overseers. 

3 

1 

Outdoor  employments, 

uiisk., 

16 

92 

Shop  trades,   . 

sk.,    . 

18 

6 

a              a 

unsk.. 

1 

9 

Totals,     . 

• 

142 

255 
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KIND  OF  LABOR, 

Alone. 

Assisted. 

Kind  of  Labor. 

Skilled,  . 

•        ••.•••• 

122 

•       94 

Unskilled, 

17 

160 

Overseers, 

0 

1 

Totals,     . 

142 

255 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  but  35 -f-  per  cent  of  the  heads  of 
families  are  able,  by  their  iudivicliuil  earnings,  to  supply  their 
families'  needs,  while  64+  per  cent  rely  upon  the  assistance 
of  wives  and  children.  In  the  larger  places  the  percentage 
of  assisted  is  the  greatest.  The  nationality  figures  show  that 
the  American  fathers  are,  considering  their  large  number,  the 
most  successful  in  providing  by  their  own  labor  for  their 
families,  while  the  Irish  indicate  the  greatest  inability.  The 
unskilled  metal  workers  and  mill  operatives  are  in  every  case 
assisted,  while  those  engaged  in  outdoor  employments  make 
nearly  as  bad  a  showing.  Of  the  skilled  workmen,  56  per 
cent  get  along  "alone";  of  the  unskilled,  but  9  per  cent;  of 
the  salaried  overseers,  75  per  cent. 

The  presentation  of  the  sources  of  income,  and  the  amount 
received  from  each,  wo  make  next,  with  separate  tables  for 
fathers,  wives  and  children ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  some 
special  tables  are  also  given.  The  annual  earnings  of  the 
heads  of  families  are  considered  first. 


Table  II. — Father's  average  yearly  earnings. 


CLASSIFICATIONS. 

Kumber 

of 
Families. 

Persons  to 

each 

Family. 

Fatlier's 
average  yearly- 
Earnings. 

Places. 
Under  8,000  population,      .... 
From  8,000  to  16,000  population, 
Above  16,000  population,    .... 

120 

124 
153 

5.11 

5.06 
6.23 

$561  91 
551  23 
604  24 

Totals,  .        .        .        .... 

397 

5.14 

■     $574  89 
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Number 

Persons  to 

Father's 

CLASSIFICATIONS. 

of 

each 

average  yearly- 

Families. 

Family. 

Earnings. 

Nationalities. 

American,    .... 

125 

4.33 

$720  50 

English,       .... 

80 

4.99 

605  28 

French,         .... 

2 

7.00 

468  00 

French  Canadian, 

29 

5.59 

430  84 

German,       .... 

26 

5.50 

498  96 

Irish, 

183 

5.80 

464  37 

Scotch,         .... 

:  ; 

2 

5.00 

790  00 

Totals, .... 

397 

5.14 

$574  89 

Occupations. 

Building  trades,  . 

sk.,    . 

57 

4.46 

$723  86 

Boots,  shoes  and  leather,     . 

sk.,    . 

39 

4.77 

560  51 

Metal  workers,    . 

sk.,    . 

61 

4.54 

745  11 

"            "           ... 

unsk., 

17 

6.59 

458  53 

Mill  operatives,   . 

sk.,    . 

35 

4  97 

568  30 

"            "            ... 

unsk., 

42 

5  88 

392  05 

((            (( 

overseers. 

4 

5.25 

985  00 

Outdoor  employments. 

nnsk., 

108 

5.66 

446  71 

Shop  trades. 

sk.,    . 

24 

4.88 

794  85 

((         (( 

unsk.. 

10 

5.90 

424  60 

Totals,  .... 

397 

5.14 

$574  89 

Kind  of  Labor. 

Skilled 

,        , 

216 

4.67 

$683  05 

Unskilled,    .... 

177 

5.72 

433  62 

Overseers,    .... 

• 

4 

5.25 

985  00 

Totals,  .... 

897 

5.14 

$574  89 

In  the  above  table  the  average  number  of  persons  to  each 
family  is  given,  and  the  number  of  families  in  each  sub- 
division, upon  which  a  special  average  is  based.  The  figures 
indicate  that  workmen  in  large  cities  earn  the  most  money, 
but  this  fact  is  valueless  until  the  sum  is  compared  with  its 
related  cost  of  living.  For  this  reason,  we  defer  a  more 
extended  notice  of  the  facts  in  this  table  until  farther  on  in 
the  chapter. 

The  wives  at  work,  furnishing  adult  assistance,  are  shown 
in  the  succeeding  table  ; — 
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Table  III. —  Wives  at  work,  and  their  earnings. 


a 
P 

o 
II 

OccnPATioN  OF  Husband. 

1 

o 

c   -6 
o    c 

iz; 

Si 

C 

o 

to 

a 

.    OS 

a 

Si 

c 

s 

OS 
C 

3 

1 

o 

Building  ti'ades,    .  sk., 

Boot,  shoe  &  leather,  sk., 

"  .         "       sk.. 

Mill  operatives,     .  sk  , 

.  sk., 

.  sk., 

.  sk, 

.  sk., 

.  sk. 

Outdoor  emprra't,  unsk  , 

"             "         unsk., 

"            "        unsk.. 

Totals.    . 

Am., 

Eng., 

Ger., 
Irish, 

$90  00 
100  00 
380  00 

109  00 
391  00 
192  00 
300  00 
383  00 
300  00 
120  00 
200  00 

110  00 

$660  00 
531  00 
670  00 
606  00 
643  00 
684  60 
657  00 
449  00 
540  00 
308  00 
436  00 
221  00 

$122  40 

Ad.  Ch. 
2      1 

2     1 
2 
2     3 

2     2 
2     1 

2 

2     1 

2 

2     3 
2     4 
2     3 

12 

f  2,675  00   $6,005  60 

$122  40 

- 

This  table  has  many  points  of  information  and  interest. 
In  397  families,  but  twelve  wives  are  employed  otherwise  than 
in  their  domestic  duties,  and  of  these  but  nine  have  children 
to  look  after ;  four  of  them  have  each  but  one  child,  one 
has  two,  two  have  three  each,  and  one  has  a  family  of  four. 
The  nationality  statement  develops  no  relative  significance. 
Six  of  the  twelve  are  wives  of  mill  operatives,  and  are 
representative  of  such  labor  in  77  families,  containing  421 
persons. 

Mr.  Mundella,  M.  P.,  in  a  speech  made  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  June,  1873,  when  introducing  his  bill  for  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  factories,  said  184,000 
mothers,  in  England,  were  away  from  home  at  work  in 
the  mills.  However  much  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
that  wife-labor  is  not  such  a  comparatively  appalling  evil  in 
our  own  factories  as  in  those  of  England,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  all  such  employment  is  baneful  in  its  effects,  and  a  false 
economy  in  the  end.  A  workman  may  make  himself  partially 
independent  in  two  ways, — by  reco-iviug  good  wages,  or  by 
having  a  small  expenditure.  If  he  adopts,  or  is  forced"  to 
embrace,  the  latter  plan,  he  can  have  no  abler  coadjutor  than 
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a  wife  "at  home,"  if  she  is  properly  iuclined  and  instructed. 
In  personal  care  of  her  children,  as  compared  with  hired 
service ;  in  the  making  and  repairing  of  their  clothing  as 
against  an  outlay  for  those  purposes,  or  the  purchase  of  ready- 
made  articles  ;  in  the  instruction  of  her  daughters  in  domestic 
matters  to  render  them  helpmeets  in  the  future  to  their  hus- 
bands ;  in  the  preparation  of  good  food,  and  such  utilization 
of  that  purchased  as  "to  waste  not  and  want  not"; — in  all 
these  particulars,  and  especially  in  her  ability  to  make  home 
attractive,  lies  the  power  of  the  mother  at  home ;  and  for 
her  own  physical  good,  and  the  manifold  good  of  her  family, 
she  should  be  aided  in  exercising  that  power  to  the  utmost. 

The  children's  earnings  form  the  next  phase  of  "assisted" 
support,  and  we  present  their  averages  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  in  which  place,  nationality,  occupation  and  kind  of  labor 
their  toil  is  most  productive  of  money  return,  and,  with  the 
same  degree  of  specification,  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
parents  rely,  or  are  forced  to  depend,  upon  the  proceeds  of 
child  labor. 

Table  IV. — Children's  Average  Earnings. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


a  s. 
0,  '" 


Places. 
Under  8,000  populatiou, . 
From  8,000  to  16,000  population, 
Above  10,000  population, 

Totals,      .... 

Nationalities. 
American,        .... 

English, 

French,    

French  Canadian,   . 

German, 

Irish, 

Scotch,    ..... 

Totals,      .... 


120 
124 
153 


597 


125 

80 

2 

29 

26 

133 

2 

397 


98 
104 
123 


325 


35 
65 

3 

39 

29 

153 

1 

325 


$208  76 
217  27 
234  48 


$221  22 


$278  26 
247  08 
212  00 
197  67 
229  24 
201  46 
240  00 


$221  22 


46 
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Table  IV. — Concluded. 


s 

>  S) 

03     C 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Number  o 
ilics. 

Number  o 
drcn  at i 

Children's 
age  eari 

Occupations. 

Buildino:  trades, 

sh.,    . 

57 

17 

$298  00 

Boots,  shoes  and  leather, 

sk.,    . 

39 

31 

230  90 

Metal  workers, 

sk.,    . 

61 

20 

287  85 

((            {.t 

unsk., 

17 

19 

227  47 

Mill  operatives, 

sk.,    . 

35 

29 

241  29 

((            i( 

unsk., 

42 

63 

190  58 

a                  (( 

overseers. 

4 

2 

410  00 

Outdoor  employments,  . 
Shop  trades,    .... 

sk.,    . 
sk.,    . 

108 
24 

127 
6 

203  03 
278  33 

"          "         .        .         .        . 

unsk.. 

10 

11 

210  27 

Totals,      .... 

397 

325 

$221  22 

Kind  of  Labor. 

Skilled, 

.        .        • 

216 

103 

$258  72 

Unskilled,        .... 

,        , 

177 

220 

201  94 

Overseers,        .... 

• 

4 

2 

410  00 

Totals,      .... 

397 

325 

$221  22 

According  to  our  grouping  of  places,  there  is  an  average  of 
less  than  one  child  to  the  family  employed.  The  nationality 
presentation  changes  this  aspect,  and  shows  an  average  of 
more  than  one  child  employed  to  the  ftimily,  as  regards  the 
French  Canadians,  Germans  and  Irish.  In  the  case  of  metal 
workers,  mill  operatives,  outdoor  employments  and  shop 
trades  (all  unsJciUed),  the  same  state  of  affairs  exists,  and  the 
extent  of  child  labor  in  unskilled  employments,  as  a  class,  is 
still  more  plainly  seen  by  a  reference  to  that  part  of  the  table 
which  is  headed,  "Kind  of  Labor." 

The  ages  of  the  children  at  work,  their  sex  and  relative 
earnings,  are  next  given  in  detail. 
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Table 

v.— 

Ages 

? 

Sex  and  Earnings  of  Children. 

Ages  of  Childken  at  Work. 

3 

^     to 

s,  => 

•a 

1 

o 
B 

3 

o 

to 

B 

£ 

o  ^ 

"2 

3 

o 
u 

S 

a 

1 

u 
a 

i  3 

Under  10, 

1 

1 

$76  00 

- 

- 

Aged  10, 

4 

4 

608  00 

- 

- 

11, 

7 

6 

777  00 

1 

$110  00 

12, 

35 

33 

4,^13  00 

2 

334  75 

13, 

53 

48 

7,563  40 

5 

801  00 

14, 

77 

69 

13,853  00 

8 

1,687  00 

15, 

54 

41 

10,059  00 

13 

2,805  00 

16, 

59 

26 

7,788  00 

33 

9,376  00 

17, 

31 

10 

3,386  00 

21 

6,168  00 

18, 

2 

1 

416  00 

1 

397  00 

19, 

2 

1 

520  00 

1 

357  00 

Totals, 

325 

240 

$49,859  40 

85 

§22,035  75 

A  gratifying  feature  of  the  above  exhibit  is  the  fact  that 
but  one  child  under  ten  years  of  age  was  at  work.  The  boys 
at  the  ao;e  of  fourteen  have  the  ofreatest  numerical  strensfth, 
and  contribute  in  the  most  material  degree  to  the  family 
support.  The  girls  at  the  age  of  sixteen  occupy  a  similar 
relative  position  to  the  number  employed  and  amount  earned. 
The  ages  of  twelve  for  boys  and  of  fifteen  for  girls  seem  to 
be  the  ones  at  which  they  are,  respectively,  forced  into  the 
field  of  labor  in  comparatively  large  numbers.  The  ages  at 
which  they  receive  the  most  pay,  and  the  averages  for  each 
sex,  will  be  discerned  by  an  examination  of  Table  VI. 
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Table  VI. — Ages  and  Sex  of  Working  Children  and  their  respective 
Average  Earnings. 


Ages  of  Children  at  'Woee. 

i 

1^ 

Number  of  Boys. 

Average     Earnings 
of  Boys. 

6 

o 

Si 
a 

B 
!2i 

i 

< 

Under  10,   ...    . 

1 

1 

$76  00 

Aged  10, 

4 

4 

152  00 

- 

- 

11, 

7 

6 

129  50 

1 

fllO  00 

12, 

85 

oo 

145  85 

2 

167  37 

13, 

53 

48 

157  56 

5 

160  00 

14, 

■  77 

69 

200  77 

8 

210  88 

15, 

54 

41 

245  34 

13 

215  77 

16, 

59 

26 

299  54 

oo 

284  12 

17, 

31 

10 

338  60 

21 

265  14 

18, 

2 

1 

416  00 

1 

897  00 

19, 

2 

1 

520  00 

1 

857  00 

Totals, 

825 

240 

$207  75 

85 

f259  24 

The  influence  of  age  and  sex  is  plainly  seen  in  the  above 
illustration  of  average  earnings,  demonstrating  that  the  boy 
of  seventeen  and  the  girl  of  eighteen  receive  the  greatest  pay. 
With  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  boys  aged  ten,  whose 
comparatively  large  earnings  destroy  an  otherwise  perfect 
progression,  the  fact  is  patent  that  the  pay  for  boys  increases 
as  the  age  advances.  The  earnings  of  girls  do  not  seem  to  be 
governed  by  their  age  to  such  a  marked  degree.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  average  earnings  of  girls  are  quite  largely  in 
excess  of  those  received  by  the  stronger  sex. 

The  above  table  completes  our  enumeration  of  "  assisted  " 
labor.  We  are  aware  that  many  of  those  employed,  whom  we 
call  "  children,"  in  ftictory  parlance,  would  be  designated  as 
"young  persons."  Allowing  this,  without  remark  or  argu- 
ment as  to  when  child-life  should  end  and  the  battle  of  life 
begin,  we  anticipate  no  objection  to  our  considering  those 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  as  being  "children,"  and,  as  such, 
to  be  found  at  school  or  play,  rather  than  in  the  ranks  of 
labor.  Tables  VII.  and  VIII.  have  been  inserted  to  indicate 
how  labor  and  the  shop  capture  prisoners  from  play  and  the 
school,  and  also  to  show  how  much  the  labor  of  the  worlcing 
child  reduces  the  rightful  remuneration  of  the  workingman. 
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Table  VII. — Occupations  and  Kind  of  Labor  of  Fathers  having 
Children  under  15  Years  of  Age  at  WorJc. 


C    to 

g'o 

11 

^ 

i 

^ 

i:  ^ 

P3 

c 

CLASSIFICATION. 

%  ^^ 

<»  1^ 

o 

tt 

"S 

o 

O  o    ^ 

c  "S 

O 

l^ 

o 

'zZ>. 

H  § 

a 

1 

p 

S) 

o  ■a  a 

'A 

^ 

'A 

^ 

Occupations. 

Building  trades,     .        sk.,    . 

2 

.01-- 

-     2 

$478  00 

- 

- 

Boots,  shoes  &  leather,  sk.,    . 

18 

.12-f 

-   16 

3,299  00 

2 

f312  00 

Metal  workers,       .        tmsk., 

10 

.16-- 

-   10 

1,945  00 

- 

- 

Mill  operatives,      .        sk ,    . 

L5 

.09-- 

-    14 

2,-504  40 

1 

150  00 

"           "                .        unsk., 

45 

.24-  - 

-   38 

5,685  00 

7 

1,400  75 

Outdoor  employments,  nnsk., 

81 

.18-- 

-   75 

12,614  00 

6 

1,070  00 

Shoj}  trades,  .        .        sk.,    . 

1 

01-- 

-     1 

226  00 

- 

- 

"        "         .        .        unsk., 

5 

.14-- 

-     5 

939  00 

- 

- 

Totals,     .... 

177 

.12-f 

-161 

127,690  40 

16 

?2,932  75 

Kind  of  Labor. 

Skilled, 

36 

.05-- 

-   33 

f6,507  40 

3 

§462  00 

Unskilled,       .... 

141 

.19-1-128 

21,183  00 

13 

2,470  75 

Totals,     .... 

177 

.12-1-161 

127,690  40 

16 

f  2,932  75 

As  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  part,  we  deem  the 
information  presented  above  of  the  most  vital  nature,  as  it 
furnishes  a  solid  basis  of  fact  upon  which  to  found  legislation, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  "  plan  "  presented  in  Part 
I.  In  building  and  shop  trades,  the  child  worker  furnishes 
but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  combined  earnings,  and  for 
that  reason  it  would  be  all  gain  if  they  were  in  school.  The 
absence  of  skilled  metal  workers  from  this  list  is  a  credit 
to  the  craft.  The  skilled  boot,  shoe  and  leather  workmen, 
unskilled  metal  workers,  mill  operatives  (especially  the  un- 
skilled) and  unskilled  outdoor  employments  and  shop  trades 
derive  a  large  percentage  of  their  families'  support  from  child- 
labor,  which  class  of  workers,  as  a  whole,  supply  12  -{-per 
cent  of  the  total  earnings  of  397  families.  This  percent- 
age, according  to  kind  of  labor,  is  divided  most  unequally ; 
the  skilled  workman  getting  but  5  -(-  per  cent,  while  the 
unskilled  laborer  obtains  19  -]-  per  cent  from  his  children's 
labor.  Our  ideas  and  opinions  as  regards  child  workers  are 
so  fully  and  decidedly  expressed  in  Part  I.,  that  we  shall  here 
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drop   further  discussion  of  the  subject,  closing  it  with  the 
appended  tables,  VIII.  and  IX. 


Table  VIII. — Nationalities  of  Fathers  having  Children  under  15 
Years  of  Age  at  Work. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

1-1    cS 

u  o 

o   to 

•3    C5 
?   %^ 

o 
u 

ill 

g-s 

°-  W 
'i  ° 
1.2 

1 

o 

a 

3 

"A 

% 
p 

O 

1 

3 
s 

3 
'A 

3 

o 
to 

American,       .... 

English, 

French,  

French  Canadian,  . 
German,         .... 
Irish,      .        ... 

12 

23 

2 

25 

12 

103 

.02- 
.06- 
.20- 
.19- 
.10- 
.18- 

-  11 

-  19 

-  1 

-  22 

-  12 

-  96 

$2,277  00 

3,575  40 

212  00 

8,255  00 

2,036  00 

16,335  00 

1 

4 
1 
3 

7 

$184  75 
652  00 
116  00 
633  00 

1,347  00 

Totals,     .... 

177 

.12+  161 

$27,690  40 

16 

$2,932  75 

It  will  be  seen  that  American  and  English  fathers  depend 
but  to  a  small  extent  upon  the  labor  of  children ;  the  other 
nationalities,  on  the  contrary,  make  a  most  unpleasant 
exhibit. 


Table  IX. — Children  at  Home^  at  School  and  at  WorJc. 


. 

c 

a 

2 

■3 

CLASSIFICATION, 

c3 

,_; 

^ 

fe 

U 

2 

o 

O 

O 

s 

CC 

^ 

O 

o 

^ 

^ 

< 

< 

■< 

Nationalities. 

American, 

125 

291 

87 

169 

35 

English, 

80 

239 

60 

114 

65 

French,         

2 

10 

5 

2 

3 

French  Canadian,         ..... 

29 

104 

30 

35 

39 

German, 

26 

91 

28 

34 

29 

Irish, 

133 

605 

161 

191 

153 

Scotch,         ....... 

2 

6 

1 

4 

1 

Totals, 

397 

1,246 

372 

549 

325 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

i 

1 
« 

o 

d 
'A 

c 

u 

2 

6 

O 

6 

*A 

• 

6 

1 
< 

o 

1 

< 

1 

Occupations. 

Buildino;  trades,  . 

sk.,    . 

57 

140 

46 

11 

17 

Boots,  shoes  and  leather, 

sk.,    . 

39 

108 

23 

54 

31 

Metal  workers,     . 

sk.,    . 

Gl 

155 

50 

85 

20 

"            "            .        . 

unsk., 

17 

61 

21 

21 

19 

Mill  operatives,    . 

sk.,    . 

35 

104 

28 

47 

29 

"            "            .        . 

unsk., 

42 

163 

46 

■54 

63 

C(                           t( 

overseers, 

4 

12 

1 

9 

2 

Outdoor  emploj-ments, 

unsk.. 

108 

395 

124 

144 

127 

Shop  trades, 

sk,    . 

24 

69 

22 

41 

6 

"         "              .        . 

_  unsk.. 

10 

39 

h 

17 

11 

Totals,  .... 

397 

1,246 

372 

549 

325 

Kind  op  Labor. 

• 

Skilled 

. 

216 

577 

170 

304 

103 

Unskilled,     .... 

,        , 

177 

657 

201 

236 

220 

Overseers,    .... 

4 
397 

12 

1 

9 

2 

Totals,  ... 

1,246 

372 

549 

325 

Of  the  1,246  cbildreii,  of  all  ages,  in  the  '307  families 
visited,  as  indicated  by  the  above  table,  26  per  cent  were  at 
work,  41  per  cent  at  school,  and  20  per  cent  at  home.  The 
particnlar  ages  of  those  at  school  and  at  work  not  having  been 
obtained  by  onr  agents,  any  comparison  with  the  published 
statistics  of  school  attendance  would  be  valueless  ;  but  the 
careful  examiner,  by  figuring  percentages,  will  find  much 
new  and  useful  information  in  the  table,  as  regnrds  the  chil- 
dren of  fathers  of  difierent  nationalities,  and  of  those  engaged 
in  the  various  occupations  or  kinds  of  labor. 

Having  shown  the  sources  of  income,  and  the  amounts 
derived  from  each, — viz.,  the  earnings  of  the  father  and  the 
"assistinoj"  earnino;s  of  wives  and  children, — we  next  consider 
the  combined  earnings  (from  all  sources) ,  by  presenting  a  tabu- 
lar form,  with  full  specifications,  which,  when  compared  item 
for  item  with  Table  II.  of  this  part,  will  show  the  additions 
made  b}^  "assisted"  earnings.  As  in  the  previously  mentioned 
table,  the  earnings  in  large  cities  remain  in  the  ascendancy  ; 
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but,  as  before  stated,  earnings  have  no  significance  until 
compared  with  expenses, — which  comparison  is  necessarily 
deferred  until  after  the  cost  of  living  presentation. 


Table  X. —  Yearly  Average  of  Combined  Earnings. 


•a 

>» 

» 

•a 

il 

o 

1  a 

•°  s 

s 

o 

o 

^ 

1    3 

CLASSIFICATION. 

a 

a 

I 

cj 

^ 

'S 

5    ca 

(^ 

iS 

C3 

g 

a    >> 

o 
6 
'A 

1 

O 
> 

^ 

6 

11 
>     ^ 

Places. 

Under  8,000  population,     . 

,5.11 

120 

120 

2 

98 

$735  72 

From  8,000  to  1G,000  population, 

5.06 

124 

124 

3 

104 

738  95 

Above  16,000  poi^ulation,  . 

5.23 

153 

153 

7 

123 

803  16 

Totals,          .... 

5.14 

397 

397 

12 

325 

?762  72 

Nationalities. 

American, 

4.33 

125 

125 

3 

35 

$802  98 

English, 

4,99 

80 

80 

4 

65 

818  92 

French, 

7.00 

2 

2 

- 

3 

786  00 

French  Canadian, 

5.59 

29 

29 

- 

39 

696  66 

German, 

5.50 

2G 

26 

1 

29 

769  38 

Irish,  .... 

5  80 

133 

133 

4 

153 

701  62 

Scotch, 

5.00 

2 

2 

- 

1 

910  00 

Totals 

5.14 

397 

397 

12 

325 

$762  72 

Occupations. 

Building  trades, .        .        sk.,    . 

4.46 

57 

57 

1 

17 

$814  32 

Boots,  shoes  aiid  leather,    sk.,    . 

4.77 

39 

39 

2 

31 

756  36 

Metal  workers,   .        .        sk.,    . 

4.54 

61 

61 

- 

20 

839  49 

"            "          .        .        tinsk., 

5.59 

17 

17 

- 

19 

712  76 

Mill  operatives,  .        .        sk.,    . 

4.97 

35 

35 

6 

29 

816  09 

"            "           .        .        tmsk.. 

6.88 

42 

42 

- 

63 

677  92 

"            "           .        .  overseers. 

5  25 

4 

4 

- 

2 

1,190  00 

Outdoor  employments,       imsk.. 

5.66 

108 

108 

127 

689  44 

Shop  trades,        .                 sk.,    . 

4.88 

24 

24 

- 

6 

864  44 

"         "             .        .        tmsk.. 

5,90 

10 

10 

- 

11 

655  90 

Totals,.        .        . 

5.14 

397 

397 

12 

325 

$762  72 

Kind  of  Lacoe. 

Skilled, 

4.67 

216 

216 

9 

103 

$816  81 

Unskilled, 

5.72 

177 

177 

3 

220 

687  05 

Overseers, 

5.25 

4 

4 

- 

2 

1,190  00 

Totals, . 

• 

5.14 

397 

397 

12 

825 

$762  72 

A  marked  point  of  interest,  as  developed  in  the  above  tabic, 
is  the  showing  of  the  number  of  workers  in  the  397  families. 
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The  head  of  each  family,  12  wives  and  325  children,  make 
a  body  of  734  workers,  in  a  total  of  2,041  persons,  equivalent 
to  36  per  cent.  Of  these  734  workers,  the  fathers  form  54  per 
cent,  the  wives  l-{-  per  cent,  and  the  children  the  balance, 
or  44-f-  per  cent. 

What  more  forcible  proof  than  the  above  statement  is  needed 
to  show  that  child  labor  is  a  violation  of  the  organic  law  of 
production?  forty-four  per  cent  of  the  bodies  producing 
(see  next  table)  but  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  income  ! 

If  it  should  be  said  by  some,  that  by  taking  the  families  of 
mill  operatives,  outdoor  laborers,  etc.,  we  have  presented  a 
class  of  people  among  whom  the  percentage  of  laborers  is 
greater  than  the  average,  the  following  statement  will  show 
the  want  of  fact  upon  which  such  an  opinion  is  founded. 
The  families  investigated,  as  stated  above,  contained  2,041 
persons,  of  whom  734,  or  36  per  cent,  were  workers.  By 
the  United  States  census  of  1870,  there  were  reported,  in 
Massachusetts,  579,844  workers  in  a  population  of  1,457,351, 
which  is  a  percentage  of  39-}-,  showing  that,  in  reality,  the 
families  examined  had  3+  per  cent  less  workers  than  the 
state  in  general. 

For  a  more  perfect  and  explicit  exposition  of  the  sources 
of  income,  and  the  amount  supplied  by  each,  we  present 
Table  XI.  In  it,  instead  of  averages,  we  give  percentages, 
which  are  more  easily  grasped  by  the  mind  and  remembered. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  specifications  of  place,  nationality, 
occupation  and  kind  of  labor,  we  here  introduce  a  new  sub- 
division, based  upon  the  size  of  family. 


Table  XI. — Sources  of  Income  and  Percentage 

supplied  hy  Each. 

o 

a 

■a 

t4 

CLASSIFICATION. 

1 
« 

o 
a, 
o 

c 

o 

c 
o 

1 

P. 

1  1 

O 

2  & 

o 

pS 

f 

Il 

o 

o. 

•3   £ 

1.1  ^ 

6 

iS  •" 

!Z 

tH 

^ 

(J 

E- 

o 

Places. 

Under  8,000  popnliition,     . 

120 

.76-- 

.004-- 

.23  -- 

.234— 

- 

From  8,000  to  16,000  population, 

124 

.75-- 

.007-- 
.012-1- 

.24  -- 

.247— 

- 

Above  16,000  population,  . 

153 

.75-1- 

.23  -|- 

.242-[- 

- 

Totals, 

397 

.75+ 

.008-1- 

.24 

.248-]- 

- 

47 
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Table  XI. — Concluded. 


o 

1 

o 

o 

§ 

o 

o 
a. 

p 

T3 

.1 

CLASSIFICATION. 

a 

u 

i-t 

.■" 

f  I 

0 

M      0. 

f» 

'in 

p. 

c 

fc. 

S   2 

o 

> 

■o     ^ 

g  0. 

2  ^^ 

6 

« 

o     ^ 

7\ 

fa 

^ 

o 

Ch 

0 

Nationalities. 

American,   . 

125 

.89-- 

.005-1- 
.015-1- 

.097— 

.10  -- 

.02- 

- 

Englisli, 

80 

.74-- 

.24  — 

.25  -- 

06- 

- 

French, 

2 

.59-- 

- 

.40  — 

.40  -- 

.20- 

- 

French  Canadian, 

29 

.61-- 

- 

.38  — 

.38  -- 

-  .19- 

- 

German, 

26 

.64-- 

.02 

.33  - 

.35  -- 

-  .10- 

- 

Irish,  .... 

133 

.66-- 

.008-1- 

.33  — 

.34 

.18- 

- 

Scotch, 

• 

2 

.86- 

— 

.13  - 

.13  4 

— 

Totals,. 

397 

.75-f 

.008-}- 

.24 

.2484 

-.12+ 

Occupations. 

Building  trades, . 

sh.. 

57 

.89-- 

-  .001-- 
.016-- 

.10  -f 

.1014 

-  .01-- 

-  .12-- 

Boots,  shoes  and  leather, 

sk.,   . 

39 

.74-- 

.24  - 

-  .256-- 

Metal  workers,   . 

sk.,   . 

61 

.88- 

- 

.11  — 

-  .11  -- 

-     - 

((            (( 

tmsk 

,      17 

.64- 

-     - 

.35  -- 

-  .35  -- 

-.16H 

- 

Mill  operatives,  . 

sk., 

35 

.70-- 

-    .05-1- 

.24  -- 

-  .29  -- 

-  .09- 

- 

u            li 

unsk 

.      42 

..57- 

-     - 

.42  -- 

-  .42  -- 

-  .24- 

- 

"            "           .        .  overseers 

4 

.82-- 

-     - 

.17  -- 

-  .17  -- 

-     -  " 

Outdoor  employments. 

tmsk. 

,     108 

.65-- 

-  .005-f 

.34  -- 

-  .345- 

-  .18- 

- 

Shop  trades, 

sk., 

24 

.91-- 

-     - 

.08  -- 

■  ^8  - 

-  .01- 

- 

((         (( 

unsk. 

,       10 

.64- 

-     - 

.35  -- 

■  .35  -- 

-  .14- 

- 

Totals, . 

.     397 

.75-^ 

-  .008-[- 

.24 

.2484 

-'12+ 

Kind  of  Labor. 

Skilled, 

, 

216 

.83- 

-  .012— 

.15  4 

-  .162- 

-  .05— 

-  .19— 

Unskilled,  . 

, 

177 

.63- 

-  .003-(-|  .36  4 

-  .863- 

Overseers,  . 

* 

4 

.82- 

- 

.17  4 

-  .17  - 

— 

Totals,. 

397 

.75-f 

-  .008-[- 

.24 

.2484 

-  .12-1- 

Size  of  Family. 

2  adults. 

4 

.71-- 

-  .28  -- 

- 

.28  - 

-     - 

2  adults,  1  child, 

27 

.96-- 

-   03  -- 

- 

03  - 

-     - 

2  adults,  2  children,    . 

92 

.96-- 

-  .005-- 

.03  - 

-  .035- 

-     - 

2  adults,  3  children,    . 

.      121 

.76 

.003-- 

.23  - 

-  .233- 

-     - 

2  adults,  4  children,    . 

.      102 

.64- 

-  .002-- 

.35  - 

-  .352- 

-     - 

2  adults,  5  children,    . 

42 

.57- 

- 

.42  - 

-  .42  - 

-     - 

2  adults,  6  children,    . 

• 

9 

.49- 

- 

.50  - 

-  .50  - 

"     " 

Totals, . 

.      397 

.75^- 

-  .008-1- 

.24 

.248H 

-     - 

The  money  value  of  child  labor,  as  compared  with  that  of 
adults,  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  above.  In  places,  the 
fathers'  percentage  varies  but  little,  being,  if  anything,  a 
trifle   larger  in  the    smaller  towns. 


The  wives'  proportion 
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rarely  exceeds  one  per  cent.  The  children,  of  all  ages,  fur- 
nish, nniformly,  about  one-quarter  of  the  entire  earnings  of  all 
the  families.  Next,  considering  nationalities,  we  find  four 
deriving  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  of  their  total  earnings 
from  child  labor.  In  the  occupations,  the  unskilled  metal 
workers  and  mill  operatives  transcend  even  this  enormous 
proportion.  Judged  by  kind  of  labor,  the  unskilled  manifest 
their  marked  need  of,  or  reliance  upon,  their  children's  assist- 
ance. Examining  the  size  of  family  presentation,  we  find 
that,  in  the  families  without  children,  the  wife  contributes 
28+  per  cent  of  the  earnings.  The  first  child  keeps  the 
mother  at  home,  and  the  percentage  falls  to  3-[-.  With  two 
children,  one  of  them  furnishes  3-|-,  and  thereafter  their  per- 
centage steadily  and  regularly  advances,  until,  with  six 
children,  one-half  of  the  earnings  comes  from  their  labor.  It 
would  seem  from  this,  seriously  speaking,  that,  if  the  num- 
ber of  children  was  doubled,  there  would  be  no  need  of  adult 
labor  at  all. 

The  "  total  assisted  per  cent "  is  found  by  uniting  the 
respective  percentages  of  the  wives  and  children,  and  its 
meaning  requires  no  special  elucidation. 

Great  as  the  children's  percentage  of  earnings  is,  from  the 
above  presentation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  derived 
by  a  comparison  of  their  earnings  with  the  entire  earnings  of 
all  the  families,  whether  the  father  supported  them  alone  or 
was  assisted.  If  we  take  the  earnings  of  the  255  "assisted" 
families,  and  institute  a  comparison,  we  find  that  the  children 
in  them  furnish  nearly  36  per  cent  of  such  earnings,  and  of 
this  the  children  under  15  years  of  age  contribute  15 -|-  per 
cent.  By  the  same  manner  of  computation,  the  wives  supply 
.01334-  per  cent  of  the  "assisted"  earnings.  From  the  com- 
bination of  these  two  we  obtain  sixteen  and  one-third  per  cent 
as  a  result  of  the  labor  in  "  assisted  "  fiimilies  of  loives  and  of 
children  under  15  years  of  age.  In  order  that  these  wives 
may  remain  at  home,  and  these  children  attend  school,  this 
sixteen  and  one-third  per  cent  must  be,  in  some  way, 
supplied.  How  this  can  be  done  is  the  great  question,  and 
the  one  with  which  future  legislation  must  cope. 
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Expenses. 
We  uow  pass  to  the  presentation  and  consideration  of 
expenses  in  the  aggregate.  We  retain  the  usual  complete 
manner  of  exhibition ;  state  the  number  of  families  upon 
which  each  average  is  founded  ;  and,  as  an  important  adjunct, 
give  the  average  size  of  family,  coupled  with  its  related  cost 
of  living.  In  our  opinion,  the  facts  could  not  be  more  plain- 
ly or  fully  expressed.  The  comparison  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  workingman's  account, — viz.,  his  earnings  with  his  cost  of 
living, — is  performed  in  Table  XIV.,  which  renders,  at  this 
juncture,  a  special  consideration  of  Table  XII.  unnecessary. 


Table  XII. —  Yearly  Average  Cost  of  Living. 

Average 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Number  of 

Size  of 

yearly  Cost  of 

Families. 

Family. 

Living. 

Places. 

Under  8,000  population, 

, 

120 

5.11 

$718  08 

From  8,000  to  1G,000  population, 

124 

5.06 

717  05 

Above  16,000  population,    . 

;  : 

153 

6.23 

770  61 

Totals, 

397 

5.14 

$738  00 

Nationalities. 

American,    ..... 

. 

125 

4.33 

$770  02 

English, 

. 

80 

4.99 

789  48 

French,         ..... 

, 

2 

7. 

768  60 

French  Canadian, 

,            . 

29 

5.59 

686  06 

German, 

,            , 

26 

5.50 

752  85 

Irish,             ..... 

,              , 

133 

5.80 

594  16 

Scotch,          

• 

2 

5. 

831  01 

Totals, 

397 

5.14 

$738  00 

Occupations. 

Building  trades,  .... 

sk.,    . 

57 

4.46 

$785  62 

Boots,  shoes  and  leather,     . 

sk.,    . 

39 

4.77 

736  93 

Metal  workers,    .... 

sk.,    . 

61 

4.54 

803  00 

"            "          .        .        .        . 

unsk., 

17 

5.59 

697  46 

Mill  operatives,   .... 

sk.,    . 

35 

4.97 

770  35 

«                        41 

unsk.. 

42 

5,88 

665  94 

((                        4C 

overseers. 

4 

5  25 

1,027  52 

Outdoor  employments. 

zi7isk.. 

108 

5.G6 

677  22 

Shop  trades,         .... 

sk.,    . 

24 

4.88 

833  90 

((         (( 

unsk., 

10 

5.90 

643  06 

Totals, 

397 

5.14 

$738  00 

Kind  of  Labor. 

Skilled,        ..... 

,        , 

216 

4.67 

$784  63 

Unskilled,     ..... 

, 

177 

5.72 

674  56 

Overseers,    ..... 

. 

4 

5.25 

1,027  52 

Totals, 

397 

6.14 

$738  00 
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It  may  be  remarked  here  that  a  comparison,  item  for  item, 
between  the  facts  given  in  the  preceding  table  and  those  in 
Tables  II.  and  X.  (Fathers'  Earnings  and  Combined  Earn- 
ings), will  be  most  informing  and  suggestive. 

Although  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  regular  progression 
in  the  consideration  of  our  subject,  we  insert  here  a  table 
(XIII.)  expressing  earnings  and  expenses  as  based  on  size  of 
family,  prepared  originally  w^ith  the  intention  of  showing,  as 
stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  i^art,  the  extra  expense  caused 
by  the  addition  of  each  child  to  the  family.  We  could  easily 
have  arrived  at  such  a  figure,  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of 
child  labor,  which  adds  to  the  earnings  more  than  the  support 
of  the  child'adds  to  the  expenses.  Although  the  table  fails 
to  satisfactorily  supply  the  information  we  desired  to  convey, 
it  possesses  sufficient  value  in  its  cost  of  living  presentation, 
based  on  the  family's  size,  to  warrant  its  appearance  here.  A 
reference  to,  and  comparison  with,  the  last  part  of  Table  XI., 
showing  percentage  of  earnings  supplied  from  various  sources, 
as  regards  different  sized  families,  will  confirm  our  estimate 
of  the  table's  worth. 


Table  XIII. — Earnings   and  Expense  Averages  based,  on' Size  of 

Family. 


.2 
13 

2 

C3 

03 

> 
>> 

,    Boots 
s,  Cloth - 
y  Aver- 

SIZE  OF  FAMILY. 

a 

o 
6 
!?5 

°    o 
6  ^ 
?5 

o     .S 

1  ^ 

2 
to  3 

a    p. 

C5 
01 

i 

o 

to 

Dry    Goods 
and  Shoe 
iiig,  Year 
age. 

2  adults, 

2  adults,  1  child,  . 

4 

27 

- 

f871  75 
711  16 

$666  88 
686  26 

$481 
348 

00 

87 

$73  74 
99  89 

2  adults,  2  children, 

92 

13 

738  89 

710  82 

380 

37 

105  94 

2  adults,  3  children, 

121 

96 

713  93 

609  07 

407 

37 

95  14 

2  adults,  4  children, 

102 

129 

781  17 

766  00 

461 

22 

103  33 

2  adults,  .5  children, 

42 

67 

858  74 

822'  70 

'479 

93 

121  43 

2  adults,  6  children, 

9 

20 

1,116  33 

1,013  66 

556  86 

168  19 

Totals,  . 

397 

325 

$762  72 

$738  GO 

$422 

16 

$104  29 

Having  exemplified  the  earnings,  and,  the  sources  from 
which  derived,  together  with  cost  of  livins:  in  the  asforreijate, 
we   are   now   prepared   to    compare   the ,  two    sides    of  the 
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account,  and  deduce  both  facts   and  figures  concerning  the 
surplus  of  labor,  or  its  opposite,  debt. 

Surplus  or  Debt. 
The  object  of  Table  XIV.  is  to  show,  with  regard  to 
places,  nationalities,  occupations  and  kind  of  labor,  the  num- 
ber of  families  in  which  the  fathers'  individual  earnings  are 
less  than,  equal  to  or  more  than  the  cost  of  living,  and  also 
to  indicate  the  respective  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
family  or  combined  earnings  are  less  than,  equal  to  or  more 
than  the  necessary  outlay  for  living  expenses.  As  has  been 
previously  explained,  "  alone "  denotes  such  families  as  are 
supported  by  the  fathers'  individual  earnings,  and  "assisted" 
those  in  which  the  wives,  children,  or  both,  contribute. 

Table  XIV. — Relation  of  Fathers^  or  Combined  Earnings  to 

Expenses. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

'  or   "As- 

(3 

o 
s 

3 

.c 

0) 

o      . 

a  s 

S   c 

tc   n 

to   c 

c  'S 

•S   %. 

.5    S. 

B    §. 

m 

s  ►< 

r    >'' 

<  "3 

S  w 

S   H 

S   H 

' 

W 

» 

H 

H 

Places. 

Under  8,000  population, 

/Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

2 
6 

20 
31 

23 
38 

45 
75 

From  8,000  to  16,000  population,  . 

r  Alone,    . 
1  Assisted, 

5 

8 

16 

27 

25 
43 

46 
78 

Above  16,000  population, 

/Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

r  Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

4 
9 

18 
29 

29 
64 

61 
102 

Totals, 

11 
23 

54 

87 

77 
145 

142 

255 

Nationalities. 

American, 

/Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

5 

34 
9 

63 
24 

92 
33 

English, 

/  Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

1 
3 

9 
17 

15 
35 

25 
65 

French,            

/  Alone,    . 
1  Assisted, 

1 

— 

1 

1 
1 

French  Canadian,  .... 

/  Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

1 
3 

13 

1 

11 

2 
27 

German, 

/  Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

- 

2 

7 

2 
15 

4 

22 

Irish, 

/  Alone,    . 

o 

9 

5 

17 

1  Assisted, 

17 

41 

68 

116 

Scotch,    ...... 

J  Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

/Alone,    . 
^  Assisted, 

- 

- 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Totals, 

11- 
23 

54 

87 

77 
145 

142 
255 
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Table  XFV. — Concluded. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

u 

o 

a 

o 
"a 

3 

e 

d 

o      . 

il 

to    s 

•l-l 

Si  = 

i 

J 

<      M 

«  w 

S   H 

S  « 

"o 

' 

a 

W 

w 

H 

Occupations. 

Building  trades,     . 

sk.,    . 

f  Alone,    . 
\^  Assisted, 

: 

19 
3 

22 
13 

41 
16 

Boots,  shoes  and  leather, 

sk.,    . 

/  Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

5 

1 

7 
6 

3 
17 

15 
24 

Metal  workers, 

sk.,    , 

f  Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

_ 

16 

2 

28 
15 

44 

17 

Metal  workers, 

unsk.. 

^  Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

1 

7 

9 

17 

Mill  operatives, 

sk.,    . 

r  Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

1 

1 

7 

2 
24 

4 
31 

Mill  operatives, 

unsk., 

f  Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

7 

18 

17 

42 

Mill  operatives,      .        .  overseers. 

y^  Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

_ 

_ 

8 
1 

3 

1 

Outdoor  employments, 

unsk.. 

f  Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

3 
14 

7 
36 

6 
42 

16 
92 

Shop  trades,   . 

sk.,    . 

r  Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

1 

4 
2 

13 

4 

18 
6 

Shop  trades,  .        , 

unsk.. 

f  Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

f  Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

1 

6 

3 

1 

9 

Totals,     . 

11 

54 

77 

142 

'        ' 

23 

87 

145 

255 

Kind  of  Labor. 

Skilled,  .... 

. 

f  Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

7 
1 

47 
20 

68 
73 

122 
94 

Unskilled, 

• 

f  Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

4 

22 

7 
67 

6 
71 

17 
160 

Overseers, 

. 

y' Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

f  Alone,    . 
\  Assisted, 

11 
23 

- 

3 
1 

3 
1 

Totals,     . 

54 
87 

77 
145 

142 
255 

The  above  furnishes  a  most  explicit  summary  of  the  finan- 
cial status  of  Massachusetts  workiugmen,  and  the  facts  are 
made  apparent,  that  out  of  397  heads  of  families  34  are  in 
debt,  141  contrive  to  make  both  ends  meet,  while  222,  or 
55+  per  cent  of  the  whole  save  money.  The  "assisted" 
families,  and  those  in  large  places,  show  the  greatest  number  of 
money  savers,  the  proportions  being,  respectively,  145  out 
of  255,    and   93    out   of  153.     As   regards   nationality,    77 
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American  families  out  of  125  save  money;  50  English  out 
of  80  ;  17  German  out  of  26  ;  63  Irish  out  of  133  ;  and  both 
of  the  Scotch. 

In  the  occupation  list,  we  find  the  building  trades  have  35 
money  savers  out  of  57  ;  the  boot,  shoe  and  leather  workers, 
20  out  of  39  ;  the  skilled  mill  operatives,  26  out  of  35  ;  the 
unskilled  outdoor  employments,  48  in  108.  Considering 
kind  of  labor,  we  ascertain  that  141  skilled  workmen  out  of 
216  save  money;  of  the  unskilled,  77  in  177.  The  above 
statements  will  illustrate  the  manner  of  reading  the  table, 
which  demonstrates  that  some  workingmen  in  the  state  can 
and  do  save  money,  whatever  their  place  of  residence,  nation- 
ality, occupation  or  kind  of  labor. 

This  fact  being  established ,  it  remains  next  to  show  the 
actual  amount  saved,  and  the  figures  denoting  it  are  given  in 
the  succeeding  table  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  complete 
comparison  between  them  and  those  in  Table  XIV.  In  addi- 
tion, we  give  a  savings  statement  based  upon  the  size  of 
family. 

Table  XV. — Averaqe  Yearly  Surplus  or  Savings. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

i3 

s 

OS 

to 

1-* 

a 

CD 

fe 

W 

^ 

•*      OT 

o 

6 

OJ 

3 

i  -3 

!?i 

H 

H 

< 

Places. 

Under  8,000  popiilation,    . 

120 

$88,286  70 

$86,170  17 

$17  64 

From  8,000  to  10,000  populat'n. 

124 

91,030  20 

88.913  70 

21  91 

Above  16,000  population, . 

153 
397 

122,883  59 

117,903  85 

82  55 

Totals,        .... 

^02,800  49 

$292,987  22 

$24  72 

Nationalities. 

American,         .... 

125 

$100,373  00 

$96,252  66 

$32  96 

English,     . 

80 

05,513  45 

63,158  58 

29  44 

French, 

2 

1,572  00 

1,537  20 

17  40 

French  Canadian,      . 

29 

20,203  00 

19,895  82 

10  59 

German,    . 

26 

20,004  00 

19,574  00 

16  64 

Irish, 

133 

93,315  04 

90,906  94 

18  11 

Scotch, 

2 

1,820  00 

1,602  02 

78  99 

Totals, 

397 

$302,800  49 

$292,987  22 

$24  72 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

1 

OS 

S 

n 
g 

1 

a 

03 

a 

Ph 
<.-l 

03 

S 

o 
6 
'A 

"3 

o 

S  - 
^^" 

Occupations. 

Building  trades,        .        sk.,    . 

57 

$46,416  00 

$44,780  53 

$28  69 

Boots,  shoes  and  leather,  sk.,    . 

39 

29,498  00 

28,740  47 

19  42 

Metal  workers, .        .        sk.,    . 

61 

51,209  00 

48,983  19 

36  49 

"            "        .        .        unsk.. 

17 

12,117  00 

11,856  89 

15  30 

Mill  operatives,         .        sk.,    . 

35 

28,563  00 

26,962  20 

45  74 

"            "                 .        unsk.. 

42 

28,472  65 

27,969  63 

11  98 

"            "                 .  overseers. 

4 

4,760  00 

4,110  07 

162  48 

Outdoor  employments,     unsk.. 

108 

74,459  .34 

73,139  97 

12  22 

Shop  trades,      .        .        sk.,    . 

24 

20,746  50 

20,013  64 

30  54 

"        "            .        .        unsk.. 

10 

6,559  00 

6,4.30  63 

12  84 

Totals,        .... 

397 

$302,800  49 

$292,987  22 

$24  72 

Kind  of  Labor. 

Skilled, 

216 

$176,432  50 

$169,480  03 

$32  19 

Unskilled, 

177 

121,007  99 

119,397  12 

12  49 

Overseers,         .... 

4 

4,760  00 

4,110  07 

162  48 

Totals,        .... 

397 

$302,800  49 

$292,987  22 

$24  72 

Size  of  Family. 

2  adults, 

4 

$3,487  00 

$2,667  50 

$204  88 

2  adults,  1  child, 

27 

19,201  35 

18,529  13 

24  90 

2  adults,  2  children. 

92 

67,932  25 

65,395  01 

27  58 

2  adults,  3  children. 

121 

86,385  90 

84,587  63 

14  86 

2  adults,  4  children. 

102 

79,679  79 

78,131  80 

15  18 

2  adults,  5  children. 

42 

36,067  20 

34,553  20 

36  05 

2  adults,  6  children. 

9 

10,047  00 

9,122  95 

102  67 

Totals, 

397 

$302,800  49 

$292,987  22 

$24  72 

Proceeding  to  an  inspection  of  the  above,  we  see  that  fam- 
ilies in  large  cities  have  the  largest  money  surplus.  Table 
XIV.  showed  that  they  had  also  the  greatest  number  of  fam- 
ilies saving  money.  We  find  that  the  average  surplus  for 
each  of  the  families  is  $24.72.  The  total  savings,  $9,813.27, 
form  3-}-  per  cent  of  the  total  earnings.  The  French  Can- 
adians show  the  smallest  money  saving,  and  the  Scotch  the 
greatest.  Among  the  occupations,  the  salaried  overseers  are 
so  far  in  excess  of  the  other  branches,  that  the  wisdom  of 
making  them  a  class  by  themselves  is  unmistakably  shown ; 
otherwise  their  figures  would  have   materially  affected   the 
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averages  of  mill  operatives.  After  overseers,  skilled  mill 
operatives  make  the  best  showing ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  smallest  surplus  attaches  to  mill  operatives,  unskilled. 
The  figures  in  the  table,  as  regards  kind  of  labor,  make  the 
facts  as  plain  as  would  their  repetition  in  the  text.  The  size 
of  family  presentation  indicates  that  the  two  extremes — the 
family  without  children  and  the  one  with  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  them — save  the  largest  sums,  while  the  one  with  three 
children  saves  the  least. 

To  exhibit  the  amount  of  savings  or  surplus  secured  by  the 
fathers'  individual  labor,  we  present  Table  XVI. 

Table  XVI. — Fathers'  Surplus  or  Savings. 


Occupations  and  Kind  of  Laboe. 

1 

O 

d 

i 
3 

o 

s 

t 

EC 
O 

g    ^ 
>    a 

Occupations. 

Buiklin.s;  trades,        .        sk.,    . 
Boots,  shoes  and  leather,  sk.,    . 

41 

15 

f30,486  00 
9,227  00 

$29,711  76 
9,415  30 

$18  88 
—12  55 

Metal  workers,          .        sk.,    . 

44 

33,529  00 

82,390  00 

25  88 

"            "        .        .        nnsk.. 

- 

— 

- 

- 

Mill  operatives,         .        sk.,    . 
"         ■  "                 .        unsk.. 

4 

2,510  00 

2,475  00 

8  75 

"            "                 .  overseers, 

3 

2,940  00 

2,565  87 

124  71 

Outdoor  employments,     unsk., 
Shoj)  trades,      .        .        sk.,    . 

16 

18 

8,984  84 
14,655  50 

8,870  21 
14,161  54 

7  16 
27  44 

"          "           .        .        unsk., 

1 

450  00 

475  00 

—25  00 

Totals,        .... 

142 

$102,782  34 

$100,064  68 

$19  14 

Kind  of  Labor. 

Skilled, 

Unskilled, 

122 

17 

$90,407  50 
9,434  84 

$88,153  60 
9,345  21 

$18  47 
5  27 

Overseers,         .... 

3 

2,940  00 

2,565  87 

124  71 

Totals,        .... 

142 

$102,782  34 

$100,064  68 

$19  14 

The  fathers'  savings  alone,  $19.14,  it  will  be  seen,  are  less 
than  the  general  average  of  $24.72.  The  overseers  save  the 
most ;  while  the  skilled  shoemakers,  and  those  in  unskilled 
shop  trades,  are  in  a  state  of  average  debt.  This  indicates 
that  the  "  assisted  "  labor  in  these  trades  leads  to  a  sufficient 
saving  to  supply  the  surplus  averages  therefor  given  in 
Table  XV. 
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The  family  surplus  or  savings  are  shown  next,  the  table 
following  being  complemeutal  to  the  one  preceding. 


Table  XVII. — Family  Surplus  or 

Savings. 

Occupations  and  Kind  of  Labor. 

1 

s 

s 

a 
o. 

3 

Cm 
O 

a 

W 

"3 

"3 

1 

o 

> 

'A 

H 

H 

< 

Occupations. 

Building  trades,        .         sk.,    . 

16 

fl5,930  00 

$15,068  77 

$53  83 

Boots,  shoes  and  leather,  sk.,    . 

24 

20,271  00 

19,325  17 

29  41 

Metalworkers,.        .        sk,    . 

17 

17,680  00 

16,593  19 

63  93 

"            "        .        .        unsk., 

17 

12,117  00 

11,856  89 

15  30 

Mill  operatives,         .        sk.,    . 

81 

26,053  00 

24,487  20 

50  51 

"            "                 .        unsk., 

42 

28,472  Qb 

27,969  63 

11  98 

"            "                 .  overseers. 

1 

1,820  00 

1,544  20 

275  80 

Outdoor  employments,     unsk.. 

92 

65,474  50 

64,269  76 

13  10 

Shop  trades,       .         .        sk.,    .  ^ 

6 

6,091  00 

5,852  10 

39  82 

"        "            .        .        unsk.. 

9 

6,109  00 

5,955  63 

17  04 

Totals 

255 

$200,018  15 

$192,922  54 

$27  83 

l^iND  OF  Labor. 

Skilled 

94 

$86,025  00 

$81,326  43 

$49  98 

Unskilled, 

160 

112,173  15 

110,051  91 

13  26 

Overseers,         .... 

1 

1,820  00 

1,544  20 

275  80 

Totals,        .... 

255 

$200,018  15 

$192,922  54 

$27  83 

The  family  savings,  "assisted,"  $27.83,  are  in  excess  of  the 
general  average  of  $24.72.  The  overseers  save  the  most; 
but  building  trades,  metal  workers  and  mill  operatives  (all 
skilled)  show  a  considerable  money  surplus,  and  possible 
saving. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  people  with  small  incomes  often 
save  more,  proportionately,  than  those  with  large  ones.  To 
ascertain  how  the  case  stood  with  the  families  under  considera- 
tion. Table  XVIII.  was  prepared,  in  which  each  gradation  of 
earnings  is  accompanied  by  its  particular  average  of  surplus 
or  debt,  the  minus  sign  indicating  the  latter. 
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Table  XVIII.- 

-Gradations  of  Income 

and  relative  S 

urplus. 

Av'ge  yearly 

GRADATIONS. 

Families. 

Their  Earnings. 

Their  Expenses. 

Debt. 

f 300  to   f400, 

3 

$1,078  00 

$1,177  30 

—$33    10 

400  to     500, 

7 

3,230  00 

3,289  00 

—8  43 

500  to     COO, 

48 

26,617  79 

26,863  93 

—5  13 

600  to     700, 

92 

60,060  50 

59,159  58 

9  86 

700  to     800, 

110 

82,905  50 

80,677  62 

20  25 

800  to     900, 

71 

60,375  70 

58,069  49 

32  48 

900  to  1,000, 

38 

36,083  00 

83,887  67 

57  77 

1,000  to  1,100, 

16 

16,625  00 

15,832  77 

49  51 

1,100  to  1,200, 

4 

4,758  00 

4,334  80 

105  80 

1,200  to  1,300, 

4 

4,971  00 

4,453  61 

129  35 

1,300  to  1,400, 

2 

2,733  00 

2,389  00 

172  00 

1,500  to  1,000, 

1 

1,537  00 

1,308  25 

228  75 

Above     1,800, 

1 

1,820  00 

1,544  20 

275  80 

Totals,      . 

397 

$302,800  49 

$292,987  22 

$24  72 

The  fact  stands  out  plainly,  that  the  recipient  of  a  yearly- 
wage  of  less  than  $600  must  get  in  debt.  From  this  point 
($600)  one  way  the  debt  grows  gradually  larger,  the  other 
way  the  surplus  as  gradually  increases.  The  only  variation 
from  the  principle  that  the  more  the  income  the  more  the 
savings,  actually  and  proportionately,  is  found  at  $900  to 
$1,000,  where  the  actual  and  proportionate  saving  are  both 
greater  than  from  $1,000  to  $1,100.  The  disproportion  in 
families  (38  to  16)  might  reasonably  account  for  the  small 
variation  that  exists. 

Deductions  from  some  of  the  preceding  tables  have  estab- 
lished the  fact,  that  in  the  large  cities  the  most  people  save 
money,  and  also  that  their  savings  are  larger  in  amount  than 
in  other  localities.  The  other  side  of  the  question,  or  a  state- 
ment of  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  which  debt  is 
comparatively  most  prevalent,  may  be  found  in  Table  XIX. 
In  it  we  have  distributed  the  34  families  in  debt,  according  to 
their  geographical  position,  entirely  independent  of  popula- 
tion. The  mmibers  refer  to  the  individual  family  statements 
given  in  Chapter  III.,  and  a  perusal  of  them  will  show  the 
degree  of  destitution  among  these  "worst-conditioned" 
families. 
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Classifying  the  whole  number  of  places  (see  Table  I.,  Chap- 
ter II.)  according  to  geographical  position,  and  making  a 
comparison  between  the  whole  number  of  families  in  the 
groups  and  those  in  debt,  we  ascertain  that,  in 

Eastern  Mass.,    6  families  out  of  58,  or  10+  per  cent,  are  in  debt. 

N.  E.         "        11        "         "       100,  or  11  "  " 

Southern  "  4       "         "         74,  or  5+  "  " 

Central      "          8        "         "         82,  or  9.7+         "  " 

Western    "  5        "         "         83,  or  6  "  " 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  sino:ular  coincidence  that  the  average 
debt  in  each  of  the  groups  is  nearly  the  same  in  amount; 
the  percentage  of  debt  is  least  in  Southern  Massachusetts,  and 
greatest  in  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  State. 

The  bureau  has  in  its  possession  a  great  number  of  state- 
ments of  earnings  and  cost  of  living  in  foreign  countries  and 
many  states  of  the  Union.  Unfortunately,  the  earnings  are 
often  unaccompanied  by  a  statement  of  related  expenses,  and 
vice  versa.  We  are,  however,  able  to  use  48  families  from 
our  foreign  returns,  one  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
we  compare  these  49  with  the  397  included  in  our  late  inves- 
tisration. 


Table  XX. — Comparative  Statement  of  WorTcingmen's  Savings. 


LOCALITIES. 

1 

to 

S 
A 

u 

o 

o   Q 

o 
6 

c 

a 
o. 

K 

"3. 

at 
s  s 

;?; 

« 

H 

tc 

C^   CO 

Denmark,     . 

2 

$579  28 

$588  67 

— $9  39 

-.014- 

England, 

4 

1,9G8  20 

1,813  42 

154  78 

.078 

France, 

4 

1,228  70 

1,183  34 

45  42 

.03- 

- 

Germany,     . 

9 

3,454  85 

3,197  36 

257  49 

.074- 

- 

Massaclm  setts,     . 

397 

302,800  49 

292,987  22 

9,813  27 

.03  - 

- 

Philadelphia 

(Pennsylvania), 

1 

820  96 

749  84 

71  12 

.086- 

- 

Russia, 

1 

877  76 

835  95 

41  81 

.04  - 

- 

Scotland, 

2 

1,242  80 

1,057  20 

185  60 

.14  - 

- 

Sicily,  . 

2 

985  92 

1,027  14 

—41  22 

—.04  - 

- 

Spain,  . 

1 

165  00 

145  12 

19  88 

.12 

Sweden, 

2 

525  25 

419  65 

105  60 

.201 

Switzerland, 

9 

4,452  16 

4,117  43 

334  73 

.07  - 

- 

Tunis  (Africa),    . 

1 

877  76 

^  869  25 
1,144  08 

8  51 

.009- 

- 

Turkey, 

11 
446 

1,349  20 

205  12 

.15  -] 

- 

Totals,      . 

$321,328  39 

$310,135  67 

$11,192  72 

.034-f 
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We  deduce  as  the  average  percentage  of  surplus  (3.4+ 
per  cent  of  the  entire  earnings),  a  near  approximation  to 
the  figure  for  Massachusetts  (3-f-  per  cent).  The  foreign 
returns  indicate  a  surplus  percentage  amountiug  to  7.3  +  . 
Between  this  maximum  (7.3  +  )  and  minimum  (3  +  )  per 
cent,  complete  investigations  would  nndoubtedly  fix  the 
average  per  cent  of  workingmen's  savings,  as  compared  with 
their  earniugs,  in  civilized  countries.  Of  course,  this  assertion 
is  postulatory ;  but  in  statistics,  it  is  by  fixing  landmarks, 
based  upon  such  facts  as  we  have,  and  considering  them 
truthful,  that  a  basis  is  formed,  upon  which  other  investiga- 
tors can  proceed ;  and  their  work  will  eventually  show  the 
absolute  truth  or  falsity  of  what  must  now  be  considered  as 
truth. 

SmiMARY  OF  Results. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  twenty  tables  presented  in  this 
chapter  contain  much  food  for  discussion  and  deduction  ;  in 
fact,  a  volume  as  large  as  the  present  report  could  easily  be 
written  concerning  matters  contained  in  this  chapter  alone. 
Conceiving  it  to  be  our  duty  to  keep  the  report  within  a 
proper  compass  as  regards  size,  while  we  have  in  no  case 
failed  to  give  all  the  facts,  yet,  we  have  designedly  limited 
our  description  of  the  tables  to  the  briefest  mention  com- 
patible with  lucidity,  and,  in  our  deductions,  we  have  aimed 
to  specially  present  in  the  text  only  the  most  striking  or 
important  points.  With  the  family  statements,  in  detail,  in 
Chapter  III.,  and  the  tables  of  this  part,  we  consider  the 
reader  or  legislator  is  fully  supplied  with  facts  to  enable  him 
to  comprehend  the  question  of  cost  of  living  in  this  state, — 
that  is,  in  so  far  as  iho,  figures  denoting  earnings  and  expenses 
are  concerned.  The  manner  of  living,  as  stated  in  the  intro- 
duction, requires  Chapters  V.  to  IX.  for  its  complete  exposi- 
tion. 

Some  intended  remarks  concerning  extravagance  and  bad 
habits  will  be  found,  more  properly  placed,  in  Chapter  IX. 
Our  opinions  concerning  savings,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
workingman  acquiring  a  competence,  are  succinctly  stated  in 
the  following  semi-tabulated  summary  of  results. 
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From  a  careful  inspection  of  the  facts  given  in  this  chap- 
ter, we  are  led  to  some  unavoidable  conclusions.  They 
are  presented  as  being  our  belief.  Succeeding  chapters  are 
closed  with  similar  statements  of  our  belief,  and  in  Chapter 
X.  we  institute  a  comparison  between  these  results,  believed 
to  be  true,  and  the  wage  system  itself. 

To  resume  the  statement  of  our  conclusions,  we  consider 
it  established, — 

First.  That  in  the  majority  of  cases  workingmen  in  this 
Commonwealth  do  not  support  their  families  by  their  indi- 
vidual earnings  alone. 

Second.  That  the  amount  of  earnings  contributed  by 
wives,  generally  speaking,  is  so  small,  that  they  would  save 
more  by  staying  at  home,  than  they  gain  by  outside  labor. 

Third.  That  fathers  rely,  or  are  forced  to  depend,  upon 
their  children  for  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  entire 
family  earnings. 

Fourth.  That  children  under  15  years  of  age  supply,  by 
their  labor,  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  the  total  family 
earnings. 

Fifth.  That  more  than  one-half  of  the  families  save 
money,  less  than  one-tenth  are  in  debt,  and  the  remainder 
make  both  ends  meet. 

Sixth.  That  without  children's  assistance,  other  things 
remaining  equal,  the  majority  of  families  would  be  in  pov- 
erty or  debt. 

Seventh.  That  savings,  by  families  and  fathers  alone,  are 
made  in  every  branch  of  occupation  investigated  ;  but  that 
in  only  a  few  cases  is  there  evidence  of  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  a  competence,  and  in  those  cases  it  would  be  the 
result  of  assisted  or  family  labor. 
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Eighth.     That  the  higher  the  income,  generally  speaking, 
the  greater  the  saving,  actually  and  proportionately. 

JSFinth.     That  the  average  saving  is  about  three  ])er  cent  of 
the  earnincfs. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Eents. 

Havins:  considered  what  the  workingman  earns,  and  what 
he  spends,  in  the  aggregate,  we  must  now  pay  attention  to 
his  manner  of  living.  His  expenditure  must  be  separated 
into  items  of  detail,  and  the  facts  showing  what  his  money 
outlay  secures  him  made  plain.  It  is  only  by  such  an  exam- 
ination that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  understand  his  actual 
condition.  Retaining  the  forms  of  presentation  used  through- 
out Chapter  IV.,  we  begin  our  exposition  of  the  subject  of 
rents  by  the  introduction  of  Table  I.,  which  shows,  with  full 
specifications  as  to  place,  etc.,  the  average,  highest  and 
lowest  yearly  rent. 


Table  I. — Avora^e^  Highest  and  Lowest  Yearly  Rents. 


Ko.  of 

Average 

Highest 

Lowest 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Total  Rent. 

Families. 

Yearly  Kent. 

Rent. 

Kent. 

PlACES. 

Under  8,000  population, 

118 

$12,186   00 

$103  27 

$200  00 

$48   00 

From    8,000    to   1G,000 

population, 

122 

11,227  00 

116  61 

225  00 

40  00 

Above  16,000  popula'n, 

149 

21,702  00 

146  05 

250  00 

66  00 

Totals,    . 

389 

$48,175  00 

$123  84 

- 

- 

Nationalities. 

American, 

118 

$17,051  00 

$144  50 

$240  00 

$72  00 

English, 

79 

9,960  00 

126  08 

250  00 

40  00 

French, 

2 

314  00 

157  00 

218  00 

96  00 

French  Canadian, 

29 

3,099  00 

106  86 

225  00 

48  00 

German, 

26 

3,153  00 

121  27 

204  00 

60  00 

Irish,      .         .         .         . 

133 

14,265  00 

107  26 

225  00 

42  00 

Scotch,  .... 

2 

333  00 

166  50 

225  00 

108  00 

Totals,    . 

389 

$48,175  00 

$123  84 

- 

- 

49 
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No.  of 

Average 

Higiiest 

Lowest 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Total  Kent. 

Families. 

Yearly  Kent. 

Kent. 

Kent. 

Occupations. 

Building  trades,        sk.. 

55 

f8,501  00 

$154  56 

$250   00 

$96   00 

Boots,     shoes    and 

leather,       .        .    sk., 

38 

5,355  00 

140  92 

225  00 

72  00 

Metal  workers,      ,   sk.. 

61 

8,896  00 

145  84 

240  00 

72  00 

"            "            unsk.. 

17 

2,065  00 

121  47 

180  00 

60  00 

Mill  oijeratives,     .    sk.. 

33 

3,436  00 

104  12 

180  00 

40  00 

"            "            unsk.. 

42 

3,430  00 

81  67 

120  00 

48  00 

"             "         overs''rs. 

4 

582  00 

145  50 

168  00 

120  00 

Outdoor    employments, 

unsk.. 

106 

11,594  00 

109  38 

225  00 

48  00 

Shop  trades,  .        .    sk.. 

23 

3,328  00 

144  70 

192  00 

100  00 

"          "       .        unsk.. 

10 

988  00 

98  80 

168  00 

60  00 

Totals,    . 

389 

?48,175  00 

$123  84 

- 

- 

Kinds  of  Labor. 

Skilled, 

210 

f29,516  00 

$140  55 

$250  00 

$40  00 

Unskilled, 

175 

18,077  00 

103  30 

225  00 

48  00 

Overseers, 

4 

582  00 

145  50 

168  00 

120  00 

Totals,    . 

389 

$48,175  00 

$123  84 

- 

- 

Of  the  397  families,  4  were  boarding  and  4  owned  the 
houses  they  lived  in.  By  these  facts  the  number  of  families 
in  the  rent-tables  is  reduced  to  389.  As  indicative  of  the 
condition  of  workingmen,  the  fact  that  but  one  per  cent  own 
the  houses  they  live  in,  is  a  most  suggestive  and  important 
one.  How  can  we  even  imagine  many  of  them  with  a  com- 
petence when  so  few  have  been  able  to  take  the  first  step 
toward  independence.  Examining  the  table,  we  find,  natur- 
ally, that  rents  are  highest  in  large  cities.  The  table  is 
so  expressive,  that  a  repetition  of  its  features  in  the  text  is 
unessential. 

We  next  form  gradations  of  rents  and  tenements  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  showing  therefrom,  by  combination,  the  average 
rent  for  3  rooms,  4  rooms,  etc.,  and  also  denoting  the  num- 
ber of  families  occupying  the  different  sized  tenements. 
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a 

01 

AVEKAGE  FOR  EENT  AND  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  OCCUPTING— 

CLASSIFICATION. 

•A 

3  rooms. 

4  rooms. 

5  rooms. 

6  rooms. 

7  rooms. 

Occupations. 

. 

Building:  trades,  sk.. 

55 

$168  00 

?156  73 

fl45  97 

$174  90 

_ 

Boots,  shoes  and 

leathci',     .        sk.. 

38 

96  00 

116  14 

141  50 

175  91 

_ 

Metal  workers,    sk.. 

61 

- 

133  82 

138  71 

171  06 

_ 

"            "       unsk.. 

17 

- 

113  08 

120  00 

174  00 

- 

Mill  operatives,  sk., 

33 

- 

110  55 

94  67 

123  00 

- 

"            "        tmsk.. 

42 

- 

81  20 

83  13 

75  00 

_ 

"            "  overseers, 

4 

- 

- 

- 

135  00 

$156  00 

Outdoor  employ- 

ments,          unsk.. 

106 

98  00 

99  00 

122  22 

143  09 

_ 

Shop  trades,          sk., 

23 

- 

154  00 

133  60 

156  00 

144  00 

imsk.. 

10 

60  00 

90  00 

101  60 

— 

— 

Kind  of  Labor. 


Skilled,     . 

210 

2 

67 

88 

51 

2 

Unskilled, 

175 

13 

87 

58    ■ 

17 

_ 

Overseers, 

4 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Total  number  of  families, 889 

Occupying  3  rooms, 15 

4  rooms, 154 

5  rooms, .         .      146 

6  rooms, .        .70 

7  rooms, 4 


The  average  rent  paid  for  different)  sized  tenements  by  the 
various  occupations  can  be  seen  in  the  above  table.  Owing 
to  the  many  circumstances  which  aifect  the  rent  of  a  tene- 
ment, such  as  locality,  finish  or  conveniences  of  the  rooms, 
etc.,  no  comparison  can  be  intelligently  instituted  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  table,  but  each  figure  stands  simply 
as  a  fact.  The  unskilled  Avorkino-men  are  often  oblised  to 
live  in  three  rooms,  but  four  and  five  rooms  are  occupied  by  the 
majority  of  families.  Quite  a  large  proportion  of  skilled 
workmen  have  six  rooms  ;  but  one  per  cent  of  the  families 
occupy  seven  rooms. 

With  the  purpose  in  view  of  showing  the  percentage  of 
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earnings  paid  for  rent  by  the  kinds  of  labor,  and  also  by- 
fathers  alone  and  assisted,  we  offer  here  Tables  III.  and  IV. 
The  presentation  as  regards  kind  of  labor  follows. 

Table  III. — Percentage  paid  for  Rents,  as  regards  kind  of  Labor. 


CLASSIFICATIOX. 

1 

a 

o 

d 

S5 

c 

■3 

'3 

to  "S 

Kind  of  Labor. 

Skilled, 

Unskilled, 

Overseers, 

210 

175 

4 

$176,432  50 

121,607  99 

4,760  00 

$29,516  00 

18,077  00 

582  00 

16  - 
14  - 
12  - 

- 

Totals,.        .        . 

389 

$302,800  49 

$48,175  00 

15.94- 

The  point  is  hence  demonstrated  that  skilled  workingmen 
pay  the  greatest  proportion  of  their  earnings  for  rent,  while 
the  overseers  pay  the  smallest.  The  average  for  all  is  very 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  income. 

The  father  and  family  percentages  are  derived  next. 

Table  IV. — Percentage  paid  for  Bents,  as  regards  Fathers  alone 

or  assisted. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

s 
a 

Vi 

o 
d 

c 

s 

C3 

H 
a 
o 

c 

•2 
'3 
a 

ll 

Alone,         ..... 
Assisted, 

138 
251 

$102,782  34 
200,018  15 

$18,480  00 
29,695  00 

17.9— 
14.8— 

Totals, 

389 

$302,800  49 

$48,175  00 

15.94- 

We  ascertain  from  the  above  exhibit  that  the  father  alone 
pays  much  the  larger  per  cent  for  rent,  being  an  excess  of 
three  per  cent  over  that  expended  by  assisted  families.  This 
indicates  crowded  rooms,  inferior  tenements,  or  both  evils 
combined,  for  those  families  in  which  child  workers  are  numer- 
ous.    This  is  an  important  sanitary  point,  from  a  new  source 
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of  information,  and  is  another  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  child  labor. 

Condition  of  Woekingmen's  Homes. 
To  properly  judge  of  the  exterior  surroundings  of  working- 
men's  homes  is  comparatively  easy,  for  a  good  sanitary  stand- 
ard is  obtainable  ;  but  there  is  not  so  w^ell  a  defined  basis  fur 
comparison  as  regards  interior  furnishing  or  arrangement. 
What  one  person  thinks  very  inconvenient,  another  may  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with,  and  we  have  not  wished  to  judge  by 
any  mere  hypothetical  standard.  Accordingly,  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  we  have  limited  the  application  of  the  word  "con- 
dition," and  the  designations  good,  poor,  etc.,  to  the  exterior 
surroundings,  such  as  locality,  degree  of  cleanliness  in  alley- 
ways, back-yards,  etc.,  and  to  such  matters  connected  with 
the  interior  economy,  as  state  of  sink-pipes,  privies,  humidity, 
ventilation,  etc.  A  reference  to  the  individual  statements 
will  show  the  co-existence  or  co-relation  of  good  or  bad  in- 
fluences. 


Table  V. — Sanitary  Condition  of  WorMngmen' s  Homes. 


<4-. 

a 

Condition. 

CLASSIFICATION 

•d 

6 

to 

■3 

■d 

u 

0 

■6 

XI 

!zi 

< 

hj 

m 

0 

f^ 

a 

> 

Places 

Under  8,000  population, 

119 

4  87 

7 

3 

99 

9 

6 

5 

- 

From  8,000  to  10,000  population, 

12;5 

4  85 

7 

3 

96 

3 

12 

9 

3 

Above  16,000  population,     . 

151 

4.68 

7 

0 

93 

8 

34 

12 

4 

Totals, 

393 

4.79 

7 

3 

288 

20 

52 

26 

7 

Nationalities. 

American, 

122 

5.25 

7 

3 

113 

4 

5 

- 

_ 

English, 

79 

4.86 

6 

3 

70 

1 

4 

3 

1 

French,         

2 

4.50 

6 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

French  Canadian, 

29 

4.35 

6 

3 

14 

3 

6 

5 

1 

German, 

26 

4.54 

6 

4 

17 

2 

6 

1 

4 

Irish, 

133 

4.47 

6 

3 

72 

9 

31 

17 

_ 

Scotch, 

2 

4.60 

5 

4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Totals,  .        .        .        .        . 

393 

4.79 

7 

3 

288 

20 

52 

26 

7 

/ 
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Table  V. — Sanitary  Condition^  etc. — Concluded. 


1 

OS 

o 

o 
o 

N     *i 

M   a 

a  1 

1 

"3 
S 

Condition. 

CLASSIFICATIO^r. 

§ 

a 

•d 

CS 
XI 

Occupations. 
Building  trades,  .         .'       sk.,     . 
Boots,  shoes  and  leather,     sk.,     . 
Metal  workers,    .        .        sk,. 

"            "           .        .        unsk.. 
Mill  operatives,    .        .        sk.,    . 

"            "             .         .        unsk., 

"            "            .        .  overseers. 
Outdoor  employments,        nnsk., 
ShoiJ  trades,         .        .        sk.,     . 

"          "               .        .        misk.. 

56 
38 
61 
17 
33 
42 
4 
108 
24 
10 

495 

5  02 
4  98 
4.41 
4.91 
4.74 

6  50 
4  43 
5.25 
4.40 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
7 
5 

3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
6 
3 
4 
3 

51 
32 
58 

9 
26 
24 

3 
53 
24 

8 

288 

191 

94 

3 

288 

2 
1 

2 

2 

1 

11 

1 

20 

5 
14 

1 

20 

2 
4 
3 
5 
3 
5 

30 

52 

12 
40 

1 
1 

2 

8 

13 

1 
26. 

3 
23 

1 
2 
3 
1 

Totals, 

Kind  of  Labor. 

Skilled, 

Unskilled, 

Overseers,    .        .  ,      . 

393 

212 

177 

4 

4.79 

5.00 
4.49 
6.50 

7 

7 
6 
7 

3 

3 
3 
6 

7 

1 
6 

Totals, 

393 

4.79 

7 

3 

52 

26 

7 

The  first  point  of  importance  gleaned  from  the  preceding 
table  is  the  averacre  size  of  tenement:  4.79  rooms  for  the 
average  sized  family  of  5.14  persons.  The  tenements  con- 
tain from  three  to  seven  rooms,  and  families  are  found  at  or 
near  the  two  extremes,  in  each  nationality,  occupation  or  kind 
of  labor. 

Next,  remarking  condition,  we  find  288  out  of  393  (four 
families  out  of  the  397  board)  tenements  worthy  of  being 
reported  "good,"  a  percentage  of  73  +  ;  while  105,  or  26  -\- 
per  cent  range  from  "fair"  to  "very  bad."  In  large  cities, 
the  proportion  in  good  condition  is  the  smallest  as  compared 
with  the  whole  number. 

The  majority  of  the  tenements  occupied  by  French  Cana- 
dians are  in  an  inferior  condition,  the  proportion  standing 
14  "good"  to  15  less  than  good.  Among  17  German  habita- 
tions, 4  are  reported  "very  bad." 

In  the  occupation  specification,  the  shop  trades  are  indi- 


cated as  all.  "good"';  metal  workers,  unskilled,  9  good  to  8 
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inferior ;  mill  operatives,  unskilled,  24  good  to  18  inferior ; 
and  outdoor  employments,  unskilled,  53  good  to  55  inferior. 

As  regards  kind  of  labor,  the  skilled  occupy  191  good 
tenements  to  21  inferior ;  the  unskilled  94  good  to  83  inferior. 

To  afford  the  necessary  data  for  comparison,  and  also  to 
bring  before  the  people  of  Massachusetts  the  results  of  the 
most  comprehensive  system  of  investigation  into  the  condition 
of  workingmen's  homes  in  foreign  countries  that  was  ever 
instituted,  we  present,  in  the  following  order  : 

First.  Some  special  facts  obtained  by  our  agents  concern- 
insr  workinsrmen's  homes  in  several  towns  and  cities  in 
Massachusetts. 

Second.  Information  regarding  such  homes  in  other  States 
of  the  Union,  .drawn  from  reports  of  Her  Majesty's  consuls 
there  resident. 

Third.  Similar  facts  obtained  in  the  different  foreign 
countries,  and  abridged  from  the  consular  reports  above 
referred  to,  yet  retaining  the  original  language. 

Condition  of  Woekingmen's   Homes  in  Massachusetts. 

Amesburt. — There  is  a  more  marked  difference  in  the 
homes  of  workingmen  in  Amesbury  than  in  any  town  our 
agents  visited.  Those  of  workingmen,  other  than  factory 
operatives,  are  clean  and  comfortable,  in  good  localities,  with 
pleasant  and  healthy  surroundings,  and  they  have  all  that 
seems  necessary  to  make  their  families  comfortable  ;  while 
the  homes  of  factory  operatives,  as  a  rule,  are  in  bad  local- 
ities, crowded  together,  with  the  yards  and  alley- ways  un- 
sightly by  reason  of  ashes  and  refuse  from  the  houses,  which 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  clean  inside.  But 
even  in  this  place  there  is  one  very  pleasing  sight ; '  several 
families  have  their  windows  full  of  house-plants  in  full  bloom, 
which  is  in  striking  contrast  to  houses  and  surroundings. 
Our  agents  visited  about  fifty  tenements  here,  and  report 
only  what  came  under  their  observation. 

Haverhill. — Rents  are  high.  Tenements  of  six  rooms, 
convenient  to  shops,  range   from    $180    to   $225   per  year. 
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Cheaper  houses,  Id  poor  localities,  are  rented  principally  by 
the  lowest  class,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  are  overcrowded  ; 
some  with  an  average  of  three  persons  to  a  room,  in  un- 
healthy places,  where  sink-pipes  are  sending  their  health- 
destroying  gases  abroad  all  day  long,  and  ashes  and  other 
rubbish  are  scattered  in  alley-ways  and  streets.  But  these, 
fortunately,  bear  only  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole,  but 
large  enough  to  demand  the  active  interference  of  the  proper 
health  officers. 

HoLTOKE. — Holyoke  has  more  and  worse  large  tenement 
houses  than  any  manufacturing  town  of  textile  fabrics  in  the 
state,  and  built  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  very  little 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire.  The  sanitary  arrangements 
are  very  imperfect,  and  in  many  cases,  there  is  no  provision 
made  for  carrying  the  slops  from  the  sinks,  but  they  are  allowed 
to  run  wherever  they  can  make  their  way  Portions  of  yards 
are  covered  with  filth  and  green  slime,  and,  within  twenty  feet, 
people  are  living  in  basements  of  houses  three  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  yard.  One  large  block,  four  stories  high,  and 
basement,  has  eighteen  tenements,  with  ninety  rooms,  occu- 
pied by  nearly  two  hundred  people ;  and  yet  there  are  only 
two  three-feet  doorways  on  the  front,  and  none  on  the  back, 
with  an  alley-way  at  back  of  only  six  feet  in  width.  At  present 
there  is  some  spare  room  at  the  front,  but  it  is  uncertain  how 
long  it  will  remain  so.  There  are  also  quite  a  number  of  six 
and  eight  tenement  houses,  with  only  one  door  at  front  and 
none  at  back,  overcrowded,  dirty,  and  necessarily  unhealthy. 
Our  agents  visited  some  tenements  having  bedrooms  into  which 
neither  air  nor  light  could  penetrate,  as  there  were  no  windows 
and  no  means  of  ventilation,  and  some  of  them  were  actually 
filthy.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  death-rate,  in  1872,  was 
greater  in  Holyoke  than  in  any  large  town  in  Massachusetts, 
excepting  Fall  Eiver,  and  if  an  epidemic  should  visit  them 
now,  in  the  state  they  are  in,  its  ravages  would  be  great. 

Newburyport. — Very  few  houses  are  being  built  for 
workingmen,  convenient  to  work.  Rents,  as  a  rule,  are 
cheaper  outside  the  corporations  than  on  them.  Quite  a 
number  of  houses  have  been  leased  by  the  corporations  from 
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private  parties,  and  invariably  they  have  raised  the  rents  as 
soon  as  they  took  possession.  The  majority  of  houses  for 
workingmen  are  old,  without  any  modern  improvements, 
and  without  a  great  many  of  the  necessary  conveniences  of  a 
home.  Rents  are  low,  comparatively ;  but  then  wages  are 
low,  also,  especially  in  factories.  Tenements  of  four  to  six 
rooms  range  from  five  to  twelve  dollars  per  mouth,  according 
to  location.  Better  houses,  but  not  within  convenient  dis- 
tance to  workshops,  are  only  a  trifle  higher,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  purer  air  and  better  surroundings. 

Westfield  has  better  houses  for  the  working  classes  than 
any  manufacturing  town  of  the  same  size  in  Massachusetts. 
There  are  very  few  large  houses  ;  they  are  mostly  cottages  of 
one  or  two  tenements,  and  so  situated  that  they  are  not 
crowded  together,  but  have  plenty  of  room  for  yard  pur- 
poses ;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  kept  very  clean. 

Condition  of  Workingmen's   Homes  in  other  States  of 

THE  Union. 

Califori^a.  —  San  Francisco.  Mechanics,  if  married,  usnully 
occupy  neat  frame-cottages ;  ordinary  laborers  occupy  smaller 
houses.  The  tenement-house  system  has  scarcely  yet  been  adopted, 
but  two  or  three  large  buildings,  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  purpose, 
are  now  in  course  of  erection  in  the  city.  Single  men  almost 
invariably  live  in  boarding-houses.  A  considerable  number  of 
laborers  in  this  city,  and  in  the  larger  towns  of  the  state,  own  the 
houses  they  live  in.  The  formation  of  homestead  associations  has 
assisted  them  in  this,  as  these  societies  pm-chase  large  tracts  of 
land,  and  sell  them  in  plots  of  twenty-five  by  one  hundred  feet, 
receiTing  payment  in  monthly  instalments  extending  over  two  or 
more  years.  In  the  mining  regions,  towns  and  villages  are  to  be 
met  with  near  to  the  working-ground,  but,  if  not,  the  proprietor  of 
the  mine  provides  a  frame  lodging-house  for  the  use  of  his  em- 
ployes. 

Louisiana. — Lodgings  can  always  be  procured  in  good  and 
well-ventilated  buildings ;  generally,  the  dwellings  of  artisans  and 
laboring  people,  contain  but  one  family.  A  good  artisan  or 
laborer  can  soon  become  possessed  of  a  house  and  grounds 
of  his  own.  Building  companies  will  enter  into  a  contract  to  pro- 
50 
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vide  a  person  with  a  house  built  of  wood,  containing  two,  three  or 
four  rooms,  on  a  lot  of  ground  of  moderate  dimensions,  the  cost  of 
the  same  to  be  paid  in  instalments  equal  to  a  monthly  rent,  and  these 
buildings  will  be  situated  so  as  to  be  within  range  of  the  centre  of 
work,  and  easily  accessible  by  horse-railroad  communication.  At 
the  cotton-mill  below  the  city,  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
separate  tenements,  with  lots  of  ground  attached,  are  supplied  for  the 
use  of  the  operatives  at  a  nominal  rent. 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire. — The  houses  generally  occupied  by 
the  working  classes  are  detached  wooden  tenements,  one  and  a  half 
and  two  stories  high,  with  three  to  six  rooms ;  but  larger  houses 
are  frequently  shared  between  several  families.  The  smaller  houses 
are  mostly  the  property  of  the  occupiers,  married  men.  Single 
people  generally  live  in  boarding-houses.  In  the  manufacturing 
towns,  the  corporations  frequentl}'  build  large  brick  houses,  which 
they  let  at  very  moderate  rents  to  persons  who  are  bound  to  board 
the  hands  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  where  very  stringent  regulations  are 
in  force.  The  tenement  houses  occupied  by  foreigners,  who  con- 
gregate together,  are  not  kept  as  clean  or  as  healthy  as  the  others, 
and  the  American  workman  seldom  lives  in  the  same  house  with 
them. 

New  York. — Buffalo.  The  condition  of  the  industrial  classes 
here,  is,  on  the  whole,  very  prosperous,  as  a  glance  at  the  neat  and 
comfortable  cottages  they  inhabit  clearly  shows.  These  cottages 
are,  as  a  rule,  built  of  wood.  They  are  almost  invariably  detached, 
standing,  gable-end  towards  the  street,  in  little  gardens  (averaging 
sixteen  to  the  acre),  well  planted  with  vegetables.  The  proprietors 
of  the  great  iron-works  here  build  cottages  for  their  own  men, 
which  they  let  out  on  the  understanding  that  the  tenancy  is  to  ter- 
minate with  the  engagement.  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  large 
rolling-mill,  emplo3-ing  between  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred 
men,  a  whole  village  has  been  thus  erected,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
which  hold  their  houses  on  this  sort  of  contingent  tenure.  With 
regard  to  the  healthiness  of  the  lodgings  at  the  workingman's  com- 
mand, the  well-paid  artisan  has  nothing  to  complain  of  in  this 
respect.  It  is  different,  however,  with  the  common  laborer,  who 
lodges  in  some  of  the  low  saloons  near  the  docks,  or  takes  rooms 
in  one  of  the  "  tenement  houses"  which  are  found  here  and  there, 
even  in  respectable  streets.  These  tenement  houses  are  generally, 
though  not  invariably,  in  a  wretched  state  of  dirt  and  subject  to 
malaria.  But  even  the  common  laborer,  if  sober  and  industrious, 
can  find  healthier  lodsrings  than  in  these  houses. 
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Pennsylvania. — It  may  be  stated,  generally,  that  one-half  the 
industrial  classes  at  Philadelphia  occupy  separate  houses,  the  other 
half  being  in  houses  of  an  older  style,  and  with  more  than  one 
family,  or  with  rooms  "occupied  by  lodgers.  Of  those  living  in 
separate  houses,  built  within  the  last  fifteen  j'ears,  about  one-half 
are  owners  of  their  houses,  the  others  paying  rent.  In  the  summer 
season  the  comfort  of  the  lodgings  and  houses  of  work-people  in 
the  country  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  those  in  the  city  ;  but 
in  winter  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
often  suffer  greatly  from  badly  built  houses.  In  proportion  to 
the  wages  paid,  the  workingman  of  the  interior  might  be  more 
comfortable,  but  the  neglect  to  labor  continuously  is  greater  in  the 
country,  and  their  actual  condition  less  favorable  in  consequence  of 
their  loss  of  time.  The  transient  labor  of  railroad  building  is 
usually  performed  by  the  Irish,  who  live  for  the  time  in  the  merest 
"  shanties"  of  boards,  for  which,  however,  they  pay  no  rent.  The 
advantage  of  a  garden  for  cultivation  is  usuall}'  obtainable  in  the 
country  and  smaller  towns ;  but  it  is  neglected  to  a  great  extent, 
not  half  the  number  availing  themselves  of  it.  In  the  city,  a  garden 
is  rarely  or  never  available.  It  may  safely  be  stated  that  here  in 
this  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  industrious  laborer  can  alwaj^s  find 
well-ventilated  dwelling-rooms  or  houses  ;  the  premises  are  drained, 
free  from  miasmatic  dirt,  overcrowding  and  air-poisons,  and  generally 
within  reasonable  distance  of  his  work. 

Georgia. — Savannah.  Rooms  can  be  rented  close  by  the  scene 
of  work,  and  the  accommodations  are  ventilated  freel}',  on  drained 
premises,  and  without  anj^  excess  of  people  living  in  one  house. 
There  is  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  such  results  as  would 
arise  from  ill-ventilated,  dirty  or  over-crowded  premises. 

Texas,  —  Galveston.  Healthy  lodgings  can  be  found  near  to 
work,  well  ventilated,  free  from  miasmatic  du't,  overcrowding  and 
air-poisoning. 

Condition  of  Workingmen's  Homes  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Austria. — Ragusa.  Lodging  abundant  and  cheap,  but  generally 
without  comfort  and  convenience. 

Belgium. — Those  workmen  who  happen  to  be  in  a  position  com- 
paratively good,  whether  in  town  or  country,  or  whether  they 
occupy  a  house  or  only  a  portion  of  one,  obtain  tenements 
generally  healthy  and  well  aired  and  kept.  Workmen  who  receive 
but  moderate  wages,  and  who  have  large  families,  are  worse  lodged 
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in  towns  than  in  the  villages,  mainly  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
rent.  It  is  in  the  narrow  and  unhealthy  quarters  in  towns,  where 
there  is  but  little  circulation  of  air,  that  workmen's  families  live,,  and 
this  is  observable  generally  in  all  the  large  towns.  There  are 
also  unsavory  lodgings  in  the  countr}-,  unhealthy  dens  which  are  the 
refuge  of  the  poorest  class  of  workmen.  There  are  also  in  towns 
and  villages  retired  lodgings,  for  migratory  workmen,  in  a  filthy 
state,  in  which  they  and  their  families  are  heaped  together  during 
their  week  of  labor.  But,  apart  from  these  exceptions,  workmen's 
homes  in  the  country  are  healthy  and  well  kept.  Antwerp :  In 
Antwerp,  unmarried  artisans  are  generally  boarded  and  lodged  in 
houses  specially  adapted  to  this  purpose.  There  are  usually  two 
occupants  to  one  bed,  and  the  number  of  beds  placed  in  each  room, 
varying  from  three  to  four,  depends  upon  its  size.  Married  work- 
men generally  occupy  a  room,  the  rent  of  which  varies  according  to 
its  dimensions.  Most  of  the  workingmen  reside  in  the  suburbs. 
The  size  of  the  cottages  is  now  fixed,  by  police  regulations,  at  forty 
superficial  yards  for  each  family.  The  Stuivenberg,  a  row  of  fortj'- 
one  workingmeu's  lodging-houses,  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  the 
town.  It  contains,  in  all,  167  houses.  Each  house  is  two  stories  high, 
consists  of  five  rooms,  cellar,  pantry  and  other  conveniences,  and  has 
a  good  supply  of  water  and  a  small  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables.  It  is  true  the  artisan  is  prob- 
ably a  mile  further  away  from  his  work,  at  this  distance  from  the 
town,  but  this  disadvantage  is  amply  compensated  for  by  superior 
accommodation  and  better  sanitary  conditions.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
be  allowed  to  occupy  these  houses,  as,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
"Bureau  de  Bienfaisance,"  they  are  only  rented  to  respectable,  well- 
conducted  artisans,  the  tenant  being  also  subjected  to  certain  restric- 
tions : — 1.  They  can  only  be  occupied  by  the  persons  named  in  the 
lease.  2.  The  tenant  is  in  no  case  allowed  to  underlet  or  take  any 
persons  in  as  lodgers  without  the  express  consent,  in  writing,  of  the 
Administrators  of  the  Poor  ;  neither  is  he  permitted,  without  written 
authority,  to  pursue  any  trade  or  business  other  than  that  specified 
in  the  lease,  nor,  for  hygienic  reasons,  to  keep  on  the  premises, 
pigeons,  rabbits,  pigs  or  other  animals.  3.  Each  tenant  is  expected 
to  deposit,  by  the  way  of  security,  on  taking  possession,  either  the 
sum  of  100  francs  (£4),  on  which  he  receives  interest  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent  a  j'ear,  or  a  sum  of  25  francs  (£1)  in  cash,  the  remainder 
to  be  paid  by  instalments  of  50  centimes  (5d.)  per  week.  The 
example  set  by  the  erection  of  these  model  dwellings  is,  no  doubt, 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  and  it  is  imix)rtant  to  observe  that  the 
result  of  the  undertaking,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  has  been  very 
encouraefiner. 
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Brazil. — Most  of  the  colonists,  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country,  secure,  with  the  assistance  afforded  them  on  arriving, 
very  neat  dwelling-houses,  which  they  hold,  together  with  the  land, 
according  to  the  original  terms  of  their  immigration  agreements. 
At  the  different  mines  of  Minas  Geraes,  where,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
number  of  English  are  to  be  found,  cottages  are  usually  built  by  the 
companies,  the  rent  being  merely  nominal.  Para:  Houses  are 
difficult  to  be  had,  and  have  to  be  taken  without  always  attending  to 
convenience  of  locality.  Ventilation,  as  a  rule,  is  good  ;  drainage, 
is,  generally,  very  imperfect.  Pernamhuco :  Well  ventilated  and 
comfortable  lodgings  are  obtainable.  Porto  Alegre:  Working- 
men  find  good  and  healthy  lodgings  close  to  their  work ;  nearly 
all,  with  the  exception  of  bricklayers,  carpenters,  or  some 
that  are  married,  board  and  lodge  with  their  employers.  The 
lodgings  are  all  good,  well  ventilated,  drained,  and  free  from  all 
miasmatic  dirt,  and  not  at  all  over-crowded.  Bio  Grande  do  Sid  : 
The  houses  are  badly  built,  are  damp,  and  the  rooms  badly  venti- 
lated ;  bedrooms  generally  have  no  windows.  Houses  suitable  for 
artisans  are  much  inferior  to  the  same  class  of  dwellings  in  most 
towns  of  Great  Britain. 

New  Granada. — Columbia.  Tenements  are  tolerably  cheap,  but 
of  a  very  inferior  description.  Good  houses  in  the  town  are  very 
dear.    In  the  villages  there  are  none  for  hire. 

Denmark. — St.  Croix.  On  the  plantations,  where  the  laborers 
and  artisans  are  principally  emplo3'ed,  villages  are  erected  at  a 
central  point  for  those  engaged  in  labor.  These  houses  are  dry  and 
comfortable,  kept  in  good  repair  by  the  owners,  and  form  airy 
and  healthy  residences,  well  ventilated  and  free  from  miasma.  In 
towns,  no  difficulty  exists  in  obtaining  comfortable  rooms  at  mod- 
erate rates.  The  houses,  both  in  the  towns  and  on  the  plantations, 
are  under  the  inspection  of  the  police. 

England. — Birmingham.  The  tenements  are  generally  small 
and  dirty,  and  are  but  poor  apologies  for  homes ;  though  they 
might  be  made  much  more  comfortable  and  convenient  if  the 
women  were  trained  to  habits  of  neatness.  St.  Helen's:  All  the 
workmen  live  in  cottages,  each  family  by  itself — except  in  a  few 
cases  where  single  men  are  taken  as  lodgers. 

Egypt. — Alexandria.  It  is  difiicult,  as  a  rule,  for  a  workingman 
to  find  lodgings  near  his  work,  such  as  an  English  artisan  would 
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venture  to  live  in.  In  the  villages  in  the  interior,  the  artisans 
superintending  cotton  factories  or  machinery  of  any  sort  are  pro- 
vided with  houses  by  their  employers.  If  he  is  a  man  a  little  accus- 
tomed to  European  society,  he  may,  and  generally  does,  provide  a 
fairly  comfortable  house.  If  he  is  a  native,  however  wealth}^,  the 
house  is  generally  a  most  miserable,  unhealthy  hovel.  I  have  known 
first-class  English  mechanics  arrive  to  take  charge  of  cotton  factories 
in  the  interior,  entitled  by  their  contract  to  be  'provided  with  a 
good  house,  and,  to  their  surprise  and  disappointment,  on  arrival, 
have  found  the  house  to  be  a  miserable  mud-hovel,  little  better  than 
the  ordinary  Arab  hut,  and  perhaps  much  more  unhealthy,  swarming 
with  all  sorts  of  insects  and  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  filth  and  bad 
smells.  Those  who  are  provided  with  houses,  such  as  they  are,  are 
only  the  principal  responsible  mechanics  in  charge  of  the  factories. 
Any  other  artisans  are  obliged  to  lodge  themselves  as  best  they  can  ; 
and  for  these,  decent,  healthy  accommodation  does  not  exist  in  the 
country.  In  the  large  towns,  such  as  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  many 
of  the  large  works  are  at  a  long  distance  from  town,  but  the  em- 
ployes have  to  find  lodgings  in  town  ;  and  the  most  trying  part  of 
their  labor  is  the  fatigue  of  going  to  and  returning  from  their  work. 

France. — Paris.  In  the  workmen's  quarters,  the  competition  of 
rentors,  also  the  risk  of  non-payment,  very  frequent  in  these  places, 
cause  the  rents  to  increase.  These  little  lodgments  of  one  room 
each  are  often  the  onl}^  revenue  of  houses  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
The  proprietor  is  sometimes  obliged  to  put  the  renter  out  of  the 
house  by  force,  or  be  deprived  of  all  profit  from  his  property.  He 
loses  every  year  a  certain  number  of  terms  ;  to  make  up  for  these 
losses,  he  raises  by  so  much  the  price  demanded  from  his  tenants. 
Often,  throngli  revenge  on  the  part  of  rentors  thus  expelled,  he  is 
menaced  and  even  maltreated.  Suites  of  three  rooms  are  extremely 
dear ;  cheaper  in  old  houses,  better  managed  than  in  new  ones,  and 
generally  better  distributed.  The  old  ones  suit  the  small  purses  of 
the  burgeois  ;  but  the  new  ones  are  the  most  numerous,  and  the  dem- 
olitions in  Paris  have  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  small  tene- 
ments. The  raising  of  prices,  especiall}-,  resulted  from  unlimited 
speculations,  which,  beyond  precedent,  pushed  forward  the  works 
of  Paris,  to  so  great  an  extent,  during  the  last  years  of  the 
empire.  The  larger  apartments  are  too  numerous  and  too  rich ; 
created  with  a  view  to  attract  the  stranger  to  Paris  and  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  luxury,  they  exclude  therefrom,  systemati- 
call}-,  the  industrial  classes.  Regarding  occupied  lodgings,  they  give 
a  revenue  of  204,900,000  francs  for  the  G0,000  houses  in  Paris,— 
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an  average  of  3,105  francs,  instead  of  2,350  francs  in  the  year  1825. 
This  revenue  is  thus  distributed : — 

38,850,000  francs  for  250,G04  lodgings,  of  at  least '  250  francs. 
68,850,000      "       "    153,346         "  "       "        500       " 

34,200,000      "       "      38,125         "  "       "     1,000       " 

18,000,000      "     ."      16,866         «  "       "     1,500      " 

45,000,000      "       "      17,857         "  "   over  1,500      " 

It  has  been  sought,  in  later  times,  to  remedy  the  high  rate  of 
lodgings  b}'  constructing  special  habitations  for  mechanics  and  small 
dealers.  Up  to  this  day  nothing  has  been  crowned  with  so  much 
success  as  the  constructions,  by  the  Societ}'  of  Masons  and  Stone- 
cutters, on  account  of  the  co-operative  societ}^  of  the  Epargne  Im- 
mobiliere  (saving  society  in  immovables).  The  constructions 
are  divided  into  two  parts, — the  one  destined  for  habitation  and 
commerce,  the  other  dedicated  to  public  reunions.  The  first  com- 
prehends, on  the  ground  floor,  five  shops ;  in  the  first  story, 
two  suites — divisible  according  to  the  needs  of  the  shopkeeper  or 
other  occupant ;  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth,  together,  forty 
lodgings.  All  lodgings  are  remarkable  for  their  excellent  distribu- 
tion, their  happy  disposition,  and  for  the  comforts  they  unite.  The 
kitchen  is  no  longer  used,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  kitchen  heat- 
ing-stove, placed  in  the  interior  of  the  principal  room.  This  appa- 
ratus will  give  as  much  heat  as  is  needed  in  the  familj^-room,  and  is 
such  that  no  culinary  vapors  are  perceptible  in  the  room.  This 
will  permit  the  lodgers  to  do  their  cooking  while  carrying  on  their 
work,  which,  as  the  workers  earn  but  little,  is  a  great  advantage. 
In  all  these  lodgings  there  is  arrangement  made  for  lighting  and 
heating  with  gas.  In  all  the  stories  there  is  a  supply  of  water, 
with  bathing-tub,  and  water-closet  on  the  hermetic  system.  The 
bedrooms  are  parquetted  and  ornamented  with  looking-glasses. 
These  lodgments  rent  at  100  to  396  francs, — a  really  moderate 
price.  Such  advantages  have  been  readily  appreciated  by  the 
public :  for  forty  lodgings,  there  were  ten  rentors  before  the  work 
was  finished.  The  second  construction  comprehends  a  tasty  reunion- 
hall,  having  1,200  seats  and  capable  of  containing  1,500  persons. 
It  is  well  lighted  ;  consequentl}',  reunions  during  the  day  are  with- 
out expense  for  light.  The  price  paid  for  the  use  of  the  hall  is  less, 
according  to  the  location,  than  for  other  halls  in  Paris.  Besides 
this  large  hall,  there  are  in  the  same  building,  small  saloons  for 
reunions,  which  hold  80  persons,  at  very  moderate  rents  also,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public,  whenever  required.  All  these  build- 
ings are  perfectly  healthy,  built,  very  solidly,  of  brick  and  iron. 
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Algeria :  Here,  as  in  all  the  great  cities  of  France,  artisans  can  not 
obtain  cottages  or  separate  houses,  but  occupy  apartments  in 
large  buildings.  These  are  badly  ventilated  and  drained  ;  and  the 
difference  between  children  who  have  always  inhabited  these  crowded 
rooms,  and  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  is  very 
striking.  Charente :  Lodgings  may  be  generall}-  obtained  near  the 
work,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  clean,  well  ventilated,  free  from  dirt,  with 
efficient  drainage,  and  as  healthy  as  the  locality  will  admit.  The 
system  of  two  or  three  families  occupying  the  same  house,  whilst 
maintaining  a  •  certain  exclusiveness  by  means  of  partitions  and 
separate  doors,  is  very  common.  Reunion:  Each  family  occupies 
a  cottage  b}'  itself,  within  easy  distance  of  work.  The  dwellings 
are  well  ventilated  and  comparativel}^  healthy. 

Greece. — Syra.  Lodgings  are  bad,  and  difficult  to  obtain. 
Decent  lodgings  for  single  men,  near  their  work,  not  to  be  had. 
Those  fit  for  families  that  are  to  be  found  sufficiently  near  to  the 
mechanic's  work,  which  is  all  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  are 
certainl}'  well  ventilated — doors,  windows  and  crevices  abounding  ; 
but  for  this  reason  the  wind  in  winter,  penetrating  everywhere,  makes 
the  otherwise  moderate  cold  severely  felt ;  and  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  climate  are  counteracted  in  these  lower  parts  of  the 
town  by  the  bad  drainage  and  general  uncleanliness,  which  there 
produce  miasmatic  dirt  and  air-poisoning. 

Italy. — House  rent  and  cost  of  living  are  very  low  for  mechanics 
and  laborers,  quite  in  proportion  to  their  earnings.  They  are  very 
poor,  and  comfort  is  unknown  to  them.  They  have  large  families, 
and  live  in  one  or  two  rooms  of  a  house,  where  they  cook,  eat  and 
sleep.  In  many  instances,  families  of  five  to  eight  persons,  men, 
women  and  children,  live  and  sleep  in  one  room,  circumstances 
which  affect  their  morals  and  education.  At  Florence,  of  late 
years,  special  houses  have  been  constructed  for  the  reception  of  the 
lower  classes.  These  houses,  having  a  large  number  of  rooms  under 
one  roof,  provide  a  healthier  and  better  kind  of  dwelling  than  for- 
merly existed.  They  are  situated  either  in  the  city  itself  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  but  the  supply  is  very  inadequate  to  the  demand. 
They  are  well  arranged,  drained  and  ventilated.  In  the  old  houses, 
the  drainage  is  exceedingly  defective,  and  this,  together  with  the 
filthy  habits  of  the  inmates,  would  inevitably  produce  typhoid  and 
other  fevers,  were  it  not  for  the  compulsorj"  ventilation.  Even  in 
the  better  houses,  it  is  rare  to  find  doors  or  windows  that  could  by 
any  possibility  be  rendered  tolerably  impervious  to  air.  Sicily : 
As  to  the  general  wretchedness  of  the  habitations  of  the  working 
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classes  in  Sicih",  all  accounts  agree.  The  only  place  in  ■which  the}' 
are  said  to  be  not  utterly  abominable  is  Messina.  In  Palermo  and 
Catania,  as  a  rule,  light  and  air  can  be  admitted  into  the  lurid  dens 
only  by  their  doors  opening  upon  the  street.  A  single  room  or 
hovel  is  often  occupied  by  a  whole  family,  and  not  unfrcquently,  in 
addition,  by  pigs,  dogs  and  poultry.  In  the  sulphur-mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  interior,  there  are  great  numbers  of  boys,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  yeavs  of  age,  employed ;  their  habitations  consist  of  holes 
excavated  in  the  mountain  sides,  where  they  live  and  sleep  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner.  Brindisi:  It  is  difficult  to  procure 
healthy  lodgings.  Those  of  native  workmen  are  generally  on  the 
ground-floor ;  they  are  damp  and  badly  ventilated,  and  not  well 
drained.  They  consist  of  from  one  to  three  rooms.  Najiles:  A 
workingman  in  Naples  can  not  find  healthy  lodgings  near  his  work. 
The  ordinary  lodgings  inhabited  by  the  working-classes,  called 
"  bassi,"  are  damp,  overcrowded,  unventilated,  and  in  ever}'  respect 
filthy.  Tolerable  lodgings  are  expensive,  and  quite  be3'ond  the 
means  of  an  artisan.  A  great  number  of  workmen  reside  with 
their  families  in  villages  outside  of  the  city  and  octroi  limits,  many 
as  far  as  Torre  del  Greco,  about  eight  miles  from  Naples.  In 
these  villages,  lodgings  are  cheaper  and  better  than  in  the  city. 
Piedmont  and  Lomhardy :  In  the  dark  and  squalid  lanes  where 
formerly  the  working-classes  were  crowded  together,  light,  air,  and 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  were  wanting.  Sickness  reigned  ;  the 
strength  of  generations  was  wasted ;  scrofula,  which  still  mows 
down  many  victims,  was  more  extensively  generated  ;  and  epidemics 
spread  from  these  centres  of  contagion  to  the  more  healthy  quarters 
of  the  city.  Even  now,  but  little  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
dwellings  of  the  artisans,  though  the  rent  they  pay  is  not  light. 
At  Milan  ^  where  the  workmen  live  in  distinct  quarters,  etforts  are 
being  made  to  improve  their  dwellings.  A  large  block  of  buildings, 
erected  on  the  system  first  practised  at  Mulhouse  by  the  "  Societa 
Edificatrice  di  Case  Bagin  e  Lavatoi  Publicci,"  were  inhabited  in 
1868  by  244  families  (in  all,  1,204  individuals).  The  rooms  are 
632  in  number,  of  which  74  are  used  as  shops  and  laboratories. 
Near  the  buildings  is  a  public  washhouse  with  120  places.  An 
infant  school  has  recentl}'  been  opened  for  the  children  of  the 
artisans  living  in  the  houses.  At  Turin,  a  similar  society  has  met 
with  success,  chiefly  from  the  promoters  having  built  a  block  of 
habitations  suitable  to  the  middle  classes  rather  than  to  artisans. 
In  this  city,  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  as  to  their  lodg- 
ings, is  difierent  from  that  of  the  population  of  Milan.  There  is  no 
absolute  workman's  quarter ;  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  the  garrets 
of  the  palaces  form  the  abodes  of  the  poorer  classes.  As  a  rule 
51 
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they  must  be  wretched  rooms,  bitterly  cold  in  winter,  and  hot  in 
summer.  In  the  suburbs,  the  lodgings  of  the  artisans  may  be 
better,  and  are  probably  cheaper  than  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Rome :  The  very  poorest  classes  are  ill-lodged  on  the  ground-floors, 
which,  on  account  of  the  singular  dampness  of  the  soil,  are  produc- 
tive of  the  tertian  ague' :  for  most  of  the  Roman  cellars  are  full  of 
water  at  all  times,  and  no  doubt  the  evaporation  goes  on  all  through 
the  house.  Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  every  house,  as  in 
situations  where  there  is  good  ventilation  there  is  no  danger. 
Venice :  Good  dwellings  for  workmen  are  scarce,  but  a  company 
has  been  formed,  which  is  now  under  way,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  houses  for  the  working-classes,  which  will  greatly  ameli- 
orate their  condition.  At  present,  the  greater  part  of  the  workmen 
are  badly  lodged,  and  inhabit  houses  on  the  ground-floor  which  are 
damp  and  insahibrious. 

Morocco. — Morocco.  In  the  towns,  the  poorer  classes  of  work- 
ers are  lodged  on  the  ground-floor.  The  drainage  and  ventilation 
are  not  good.  In  the  country,  the  population  live  in  huts  or  tents. 
Moorish  families  live  each  in  a  separate  house,  their  law  obliging 
them  to  keep  women  secluded ;  but  amongst  the  Jews  several 
families  often  occupy-  one  house. 

Navigator's  Islands. — ^A  person  can  obtain  a  house  wherever  he 
chooses  to  take  up  his  quarters.  The  houses  are  too  open  for 
foreigners,  but  suitable  for  the  islanders.  No  drains  are  required, 
nor  is  there  any  dirt,  or  obnoxious  smells,  about  their  dwellings. 

Netherlands. — There  is  no  diflSculty  in  procuring  good  and 
healthy  lodgings  within  a  moderate  distance  from  the  place  of  em- 
ployment. There  is  but  little  danger  from  overcrowding,  want  of 
ventilation,  or  dirt ;  there  is  more  from  defective  drainage.  Drain- 
age is,  in  many  parts  of  this  countr}',  attended  with  many  difficul- 
ties and  much  unpleasantness. 

Norway. — Christiana.  Four  capacious  lodging-houses  have  been 
erected  for  the  laboring  classes,  affording  accommodation  for  fifty 
families.  Each  family  being  furnished  with  one  room  eleven  feet 
by  eleven,  and  ten  feet  in  height,  with  kitchen,  loft,  cellar,  a  yard 
containing  a  large  wash-house  for  the  joint  use  of  the  inmates,  en- 
abling them  to  take  in  washing.  In  consequence  of  these  lodging- 
houses  having  answered  so  satisfactorily,  a  fifth  is  now  in  course  of 
erection.  Not  only  is  the  accgmmodation  thus  furnished  superior 
to  what  the  laboring-man  can  obtain  in  private  lodgings,  or  to  what 
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he  lias  been  accustomed  to,  but  it  is  also  cheaper  ;  and  by  being  under 
the  supervision  of  the  police,  these  dwellings  are  kept  in  better 
order,  and  cleaner.  In  order  to  accommodate  larger  families, 
detached  cottages  have  been  contemplated  to  be  built  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  to  be  on  the  same  principle,  and  with  the  same 
laudable  objects  in  view. 

Persia. — In  Persian  towns  large  caravanseries,  built  in  former 
times  to  accommodate  a  far  more  numerous  population,  are  gener- 
ally to  be  found.  These  buildings,  though  often  in  a  more  or 
less  ruinous  condition,  can  still  furnish  shelter  for  a  large  number 
of  workmen.  The  court-}' ards  of  mosques,  and  sheltered  corners  in 
various  parts  of  the  towns,  are  the  refuge  of  a  large  number  of  the 
still  poorer  classes.  Of  the  workmen  who  are  married,  some  pos- 
sess a  small  piece  of  land,  which  helps  them  to  maintain  their 
family.  Drainage  is  most  imperfect ;  but  ill-closing  doors  and  ill- 
fitting  windows  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  ventila- 
tion. Bushire:  With  regard  to  the  question  of  healthy  lodgings, 
it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  the  population  live  in  small  houses 
made  of  sandstone  and  mud,  and  tents  made  of  date-leaves.  The 
houses  are  crowded  together,  without  any  regularity,  leaving 
very  narrow,  dirty  and  winding  lanes,  too  narrow  for  two  men 
to  walk  abreast.  The  walls  of  the  surrounding  houses,  closing 
in  these  lanes,  are  very  high,  and  give  to  the  houses  an  appear- 
ance of  dungeons  for  prisoners.  These  high  walls  cut  off,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  access  of  fresh  air.  As  there  is  no  arrangement 
of  any  kind  for  the  removal  of  the  night-soil,  etc.,  each  house, 
especiall}^  those  further  removed  from  the  sea,  has  a  hollow  dug  in 
the  priv}^,  in  which  the  dirt  collects  year  after  3'ear,  and  charges  the 
atmosphere  with  various  noxious  and  poisonous  effluvia,  which 
prove  a  fertile  source  of  the  different  low  forms  of  fever,  outbreaks 
of  cholera,  etc.  The  suburb  is,  in  most  parts,  pretty  clean,  and  is 
not  so  much  crowded,  and  the  sources  of  malarious  and  other 
poisons  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few.  Tabreez :  The  laborers, 
even  of  the  poorest  classes,  generally  own  the  houses  in  which  they 
reside.  They  are  built  of  mud,  and  the  roofs,  which  are  flat,  arc 
plastered  with  the  same  material ;  they  last  a  considerable  time, 
and  seldom  require  repair.  Sometimes,  but  rarel}',  a  house  is 
occupied  by  two  families.  Ventilation,  drainage  and  cleanliness 
are  unknown ;  but  the  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere  renders  these 
sanitary  measures  less  absolutely  necessary  than  in  more  humid 
climates. 
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Peru. — Workmen  can  generall}'  find  lodgings  near  their  work, 
but  rent  is  high.  Ventilation  and  drainage  in  Lima  receive  a  goo.d 
deal  of  attention  from  the  local  authorities. 

Portugal. — Madeira.  The  habitations  of  the  laboring  classes 
are  small  and  uncomfortable,  and  proper  cleanliness,  ventilation  and 
drainage  are  neglected  ;  but  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  lessens  the 
injury  to  health  from  those  evils.  Oporto:  It  is  the  habit  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  handicraftsmen  in  the  large  cities  to  lodge  for 
five  days  in  the  town,  and  to  pass  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights 
with  their  friends  or  families  at  a  distance  of  from  two  to  eight 
miles  in  the  country ;  and,  as  their  lodgings  in  the  towns  are  bad 
and  small,  their  migration  to  countr}'  quarters  for  two  days  in  the 
week  is  probably  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  health  or  the 
morals  of  the  working-classes.  The  Azores :  Cottages,  in  general, 
poorly  built,  dirt}^,  ill-drained,  and  crowded  together. 

Prussia. — Cologne.  Workmen's  families  generally  occupy  from 
one  to  two  rooms  without  any  comforts.  Hamburg:  Dwellings 
are  generally  healthy,  but  rents  are  high. 

Russia. — Nicolaieff.  Some  workmen  live  in  their  own  cottages, 
which  are  built  of  mud  and  thatched  with  reeds,  tolerably  comfort- 
able in  summer,  but  very  close  and  confined  in  winter,  when  every 
crevice,  crack  and  keyhole,  of  windows,  doors  and  apertures  are 
obliged  to  be  caulked  and  puttied  over,  which,  with  the  heating  and 
cooking  with  reeds,  flax-stems  and  dried  manure,  breeds  much  sickness, 
and  carries  death,  amongst  children  especially.  Foreigners,  however, 
are  known  to  have  suffered  equally  as  much,  and  in  some  instances 
more,  through  sickness  from  cold,  by  pursuing  an  opposite  course,  and 
foregoing  native  precautions  against  the  inclemency  of  the  winter. 
Odessa :  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  house-room  on  account  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly high  rents.  Furnished  lodgings  are  scarcely  known  here. 
The  lower  class  of  dwellings  are  miserable  places  of  abode,  and  the 
filth  and  stench  which  generally  surround  them  must  breed  disease. 
As  in  Nicolaieff,  the  ventilation  of  houses  of  even  the  better  order 
is  very  imperfect,  and  the  only  means  of  letting  in  fresh  air  is 
through  one  pane,  which  is  made  to  open.  The  town  is  ill-supplied 
with  water,  being  dependent  on  the  fall  of  rain  for  what  is  fresh, 
which  is  collected  in  cisterns.  For  common  i^urposes,  water  of  a 
brackish  quality  is  conveyed  from  a  distance  to  the  town  by  pipes, 
and  this  causes  an  increased  item  of  charge  to  the  people ;  but 
there  are  hopes  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  a  sufficient 
supply  of  wholesome  water  will  be  obtained   from   the  Dniester. 
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Poland:  The  dwellings  of  the  industrial  classes  in  Poland  are 
exceedingly  bad  ;  no  effort  is  made  to  improve  them  or  to  take  an}'- 
steps  whatever  in  that  direction.  In  Warsaw^  however,  a  workman 
might  find  fairly  wholesome  and  by-  no  means  high-priced  lodgings, 
at  no  inconvenient  distance  from  his  work,  and  probably  not  be  so 
badly  off,  in  this  respect,  as  in  the  great  centres  in  more  civilized 
countries.  Poti :  Houses  very  bad,  both  in  construction  and  situa- 
tion, and  all  built  of  wood.  Riga:  In  a  town  of  100,000  inhabit- 
ants, crowded  into  flats  and  cellars,  a  workman  can  never  be  at  any 
great  distance  from  his  work.  As  a  rule,  house-ventilation  is  as 
bad  as  possible  ;  the  drainage  is  almost  entirely  effected  by  gutters 
running  along  the  sides  of  the  streets ;  and  miasmatic  dh't,  over- 
crowding and  air-poisoning  exist  as  the  normal  condition  of  all 
dwellings,  except  those  of  the  very  highest  class.  Taganrog: 
Lodgings  are  provided  generally  by  the  employers  of  all  excepting 
day-laborers.  A  stage  made  with  boards,  ranged  round  a  heated 
room,  on  which  any  convenient  number  of  individuals  lie  down  in  a 
row,  under  cover  of  their  upper  clothing,  is  the  customary  accom- 
modation in  winter.  In  warm  weather  the  bare  ground,  and  canopy 
of  heaven,  with  any  kind  of  pillow,  and  some  light  covering  as  a 
protection  from  gnats,  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  convenient  place 
for  repose.  Healthy,  ventilated  lodgings  are  not  obtainable  by 
artisans,  and  are  with  difficulty  to  be  found  by  any  class. 

Saxe-Coburg. — The  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  are  not  as 
healthy  as  could  be  wished.  The  general  health  is,  however,  by  no 
means  bad.  The  houses  or  lodgings  are  all  small,  and  often  much 
crowded  where  the  families  are  large.  It  frequently  occurs  that 
poultr}^  is  kept  in  the  room  where  the  family  lives.  A  pigsty  and 
dunghill  are  alwa3's  sufficiently  near  the  entrance  of  the  house  to 
allow  the  inhabitants  to  enjoy  their  effluvium.  As  far  as  ventilation 
is  concerned,  it  appears  to  be  useless  to  try  to  introduce  it.  Where 
it  has  been  made  a  point  of,  it  was  soon  made  useless  by  stopping 
up  the  aperture  made.  These  houses  never  have  cellars  or  drains. 
The  houses  sometimes  stand  on  small  pieces  of  ground,  which  are 
used  for  growing  potatoes.  Where  no  field  or  garden  adjoins, 
strips  of  land  are  alwajs  to  be  hired,  which  can  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Saxony. — The  Saxon  workman  seeks  to  give  an  air  of  cleanliness 
and  neatness  both  to  the  exterior  and  interior  of  his  dwelling,  and 
as  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  German  race  to  acquire 
propert}',  or  something  they  may  call  their  own,  the  evils  of  large 
barrack  lodgings  "are  obviated,  at  least  in  the  lowlands,  so  that  a 
house  has  rarely  more  than  one  or  two  families  in  it. 
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Spain. — Balearic  Islands.  The  artisans  usually  live  in  healthy 
parts  of  the  cit}^  in  humble  dwellings,  near  to  their  work. 
Porto  Rico:  The  workman  generally  lives  in  a  single  room,  say 
ten  feet  square,  without  windows  or  aperture,  except  the  door 
leading  from  the  patio  or  court.  So  dense  a  population,  in  so  small 
a  space,  is  naturally  very  much  crowded.  Some  of  the  houses  are 
three  stories  high,  and  all  are  built  strongly  of  brick  and  mortar. 
The}^  are  all  on  the  same  plan, — an  oblong  square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  patio,  or  open  court.  Around  these  patios  are  the 
abodes  of  the  working-classes ;  these  are  rooms,  or,  as  we  should 
call  them,  collars,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  square,  paved  with  stone, 
having  one  door,  and  no  other  opening,  for  free  ventilation.  In  a 
large  house  there  may  be  eight  or  ten  of  these  abodes  ;  the}'  all  lead 
into  the  patio,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  well,  supplied  by  rain- 
water from  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  is  a  flat  for  the  purpose,  and 
is  made  use  of  as  a  promenade  in  the  evening,  thus  contaminating 
the  water-supply  with  rejected  cigar-ends  and  the  eternal  spitting 
of  Spaniards.  Near  the  well,  in  the  patio,  is  the  cesspool,  so  near 
that  its  contents  must  inevitably  percolate  into  the  drinking-water, 
which  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  remarkable  fact  that 
although  I  have  been  here  eight  j-ears,  I  never  heard  of  one  being 
emptied.  Valencia :  Lodgings  are  obtained  close  to  work.  Ventil- 
ation is  not  generally  good  ;  drainage  is  only  middling. 

Sweden. — Gustafsherg.  Some  of  the  best  model  dwellings  that  I 
have  seen  are  at  the  chinaware  factory  at  this  place.  About  a 
dozen  have  been  erected  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  factory, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  proprietors  to  continue  their  construction 
till  the  most  of  their  hands — 400 — are  supplied.  Each  house  is 
designed  for  only  two  families,  and  is  4G  feet  long,  28  feet  wide  and 
one  and  a  half  stories  high.  There  are  three  rooms  to  a  famil}', 
besides  cellar,  and  a  garret  for  each  family  reached  by  portable  steps 
from  the  veranda.  Ventilation  and  drainage  are  excellent,  and  there 
is  a  supply  of  good  water.  Each  family  has  the  use  of  quarter  of 
an  ,acre  of  good,  smooth  ground,  which  is  divided  into  a  vegetable 
and  flower  garden.  Everything  about  them  is  thorough  and  neat, 
and  they  might  readily  be  taken  as  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do  mid- 
dle class.  Of  course,  the  oldest  and  best  hands  have  the  preference 
in  obtaining  such  dwellings.  Gottenburg :  The  lodgings  of  the 
laboring  classes  are,  in  general,  confined  to  one  room  and  a  kitchen 
for  each  family,  with  needful  outhouses  for  fuel  and  other  neces- 
saries ;  in  some  cases,  two  families  have  one  kitchen  in  common.  In 
the  model  lodging  houses,  where  the  rent,  in  general,  is  more  moder- 
ate than  in  private  houses,  very  stringent  rules  as  to  cleanliness  and 
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order  are  enforced,  and  the  apartments  are,  almost  without  exception, 
well- ventilated  and  cleanly  kept.  StocJcholm :  Lodgings  suitable  for 
artisans  are  plentiful,  and  are  situated  within  a  short  distance  of 
their  work.  The  poorer  classes  of  workmen  often  sleep  several  in 
one-  room,  but  this  applies  chiefly  to  daj'-laborers  and  those  who 
cannot  depend  upon  a  weekly  salary.  The  artisans,  when  unmarried, 
occupy  one  room  apiece.  The  generality  of  the  rooms  are  low,  and 
not  very  well  ventilated,  especially  in  winter,  when,  owing  to  the 
cold,  double  windows  are  used,  the  inner  ones  being  pasted  up  so  as 
to  exclude  all  air.  No  cesspools  or  other  accumulations  of  decom- 
posing matter  are  tolerated,  and,  except  during  the  summer  months, 
all  unpleasantness  is  avoided.  A  very  efficient  staff  of  scavengers 
is  maintained,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  town  is  at  least  as  well  off, 
in  respect  to  health,  as  regards  drainage,  as  most  other  capitals. 

Switzerland.^ — The  majority  of  the  working  classes  reside  in  the 
country  in  their  own  cottages,  where  their  work  is  sometimes 
brought  to  them,  and  they  seldom  have  to  go  far  to  it.  Their 
cottages  are  generally  clean  and  comfortable,  but,  as  in  all  cold 
climates,  the  ventilation  is  defective,  and  further,  the  smells  from 
the  dung,  often  heaped  up  close  to  the  very  door,  and  the  liquid 
manure,  are  at  times  very  offensive,  though  they  do  not  appear  to 
produce  any  bad  effects. 

Tripoli. — In  the  countr}',  both  employers  and  employed  occupy 
tents,  or  live  in  the  open  air.  In  the  towns  and  villages,  the  houses 
of  the  laboring  classes  are,  in  every  respect,  of  a  very  inferior 
description,  as  regards  drainage,  cleanliness,  and,  indeed,  every- 
thing that  conduces  to  health.  Lodgings  can  be  found  at  no  great 
distance  from  work. 

Turkey. — Anatolia.  The  married  men,  of  the  lowest  class,  have 
each,  in  general,  a  little  house,  consisting  of  two  rooms.  They  are 
fairly  well  ventilated,  for  the  wind  and  rain  come  in  everywhere 
through  the  chinky  walls  and  roof.  Outside  is  a  small  courtyard, 
enclosed  by  high  walls ;  it  acts  as  geneVal  dustbin  and  sink,  till  a 
heavy  rain,  or  some  extra  activity  of  the  women,  clears  it  out ;  this 
happens  once  a  month.  There  is  a  drain,  but  it  is  seldom  in  work- 
ing order,  and  it  is  invariably  too  poorly  built  to  be  of  much  service 
at  any  time.  Bagdad:  The  houses  are  ill-ventilated,  drainage  is 
very  bad,  and  miasmatic  dirt,  overcrowding  and  air-poisoning  are 
the  rule  throughout  all  the  towns  of  Turkish  Arabia.  The  form  of 
the  houses  is  a  square  or  parallelogram,  surrounding  a  court  into 
which  the  rooms  open ;  and  there  is  seldom  any  opening  to  the 
outside  of  the  building  except  the  entrance-door.     The  roofs  are 
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flat,  and  on  these  the  occupants  sleep  in  summer.  The  houses 
consist  of  only  one  floor,  none  having  an  upper  story.  Beyrout : 
A  workingman  can  usually  flnd  pretty  good  lodgings  or  houses  at 
a  short  distance  from  his  work,  outside  the  town, — they  being  more 
healthy  and  better  ventilated  than  within  the  walls..  Epirns :  The 
journeymen's  houses  are  of  a  humble  kind,  always  situated  in  the 
least  expensive  quarters,  and  built  of  the  cheapest  materials  the 
place  affords.  Some  of  them  have  but  one,  others  two,  and,  more 
rarely,  three  rooms, — all  on  the  ground  floor.  In  the  towns,  itiner- 
ants and  unmarried  journeymen,  who  do  not  live  with  their  relations, 
sometimes  lodge  in  khans,  but  more  frequently  in  mandras,  which 
are  a  sort  of  small  barrack,  built  round  a  courtyard,  with  one 
entrance  from  the  street.  To  each  mandra  there  is  a  cook-house,  a 
well,  and  other  conveniences  in  common.  Mandras  are  supposed 
to  be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  men.  The  dwelling-houses  ai'e  gen- 
erally well  ventilated.  Main,  or  street  drainage  is  as  yet  but  imper- 
fectly carried  out ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are 
cleanly,  and  careful  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  miasmatic  dirt 
on  their  premises.  There  is  no  overcrowding,  unless  it  ma}"-  be  at 
times  in  the  mandras.  Koordistan :  The  houses  inhabited  here, 
generally  speaking,  consist  of  .a  small  cow-house  and  two  rooms 
made  of  mud  and  rough  stones.  Ventilation  there  is  none,  and  the 
previously  stifling  atmosphere  is  increased  by  the  only  means  avail- 
able to  the  poorer  classes  for  warming  their  dwellings.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  coal,  and  the  scarcit}^,  and  consequent  exorbitant 
prices,  of  wood  and  charcoal,  this  is  done  by  burning  cakes  called 
"tezek,"  made  of  dried  cow  and  horse  dung — collected  during 
summer  and  winter  in  a  trough,  which  stands  at  the  side  of  every 
house — mixed  with  straw.  The  odors  exhaled  from  the  wretched 
cow-house,  with  the  stench,  filth  and  closeness  engendered  in  apart- 
ments so  tenanted,  is  indescribable  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  drains, 
proper  closets,  and  ventilation  of  any  kind,  would  decimate  the 
country,  were  it  not  for  the  extraordinary  salubrity  of  the  air.  As 
it  is,  in  spring  and  summer,  typhus  fever  and  other  contagious  dis- 
eases— all  traceable  to  overcrowding  and  want  of  drainage — prevail 
to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  carry  off"  or  disable  numerous 
victims.  Monastir :  The  dwellings  of  the  agricultural  class  are 
composed  of  earth  of  a  clayey  soil  mixed  with  straw-bricks  of  the 
same  material,  left  to  harden  in  the  sun.  Glass  windows  are  seldom 
to  be  seen  ;  a  simple  wooden  shutter  is  used  to  close  the  hole  that 
gives  light  to  the  common  apartment.  The  floor  is  not  planked, 
and,  in  the  winter,  the  inhabitants  are  squatted  in  a  circle  around  a 
wood-fire,  the  smoke  of  which  finds  its  way  out  by  the  roof.  In  the 
towns,  the  houses  are  better ;  the}'  are  more  or  less  weather-proof, 
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are  glazed,  aud  have  fireplaces  with  chimneys.  Rhodes :  Lodgings, 
though  deficient  in  many  respects,  are  healthy,  free  from  miasmatic 
dirt,  overcrowding  or  air-poisouing,  and  can  be  procured  close  to 
the  place  where  the  work  may  be  going  on.  Scutari:  Lodgings 
here  are  very  difficult  to  find,  and  are  over-ventilated  and  badly 
drained.  Servia :  Lodgings  are  high  priced  and  poor.  The  houses 
consist  only  of  a  ground-floor,  and  there  is  no  house-drainage. 
SmyrncL :  The  dwellings  of  the  peasantry,  in  the  villages,  generally 
consist  of  rude  huts,  built  of  stone  and  mud,  with  uuglazed  windows 
and  rough  wooden  shutters,  the  roof  being  formed  of  trunks  of  trees 
placed  across  the  wall,  and  covered  with  a  sort  of  thatch  of  reeds  or 
bushes,  battered  down  with  earth  and  gravel,  until  rendered  imper- 
vious to  the  rain. 

* 

URUGUA.T. — Monte  Video.  Lodgings  are  always  overcrowded,  and 
without  any  provision  for  healthy  ventilation  or  cleanliness.  If  the 
workingman's  occupation  be  in  town,  he  can  obtain  lodging  at  a 
not  inconvenient  distance. 

Venezuela. — Dwelling-houses  can  commonly  be  procured,  both 
in  towns  and  the  agricultural  districts,  well  ventilated  and  drained, 
and  free  from  miasmatic  dirt,  overcrowding  and  air-poisoning,  and 
can  almost  always  be  found  (population  being  so  scanty)  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  places  where  work  has  to  be  performed. 

Bearing  iu  mind  the  points  demonstrated  by  the  tables  of 
this  chapter,  aud  the  information  given  concerning  working- 
men's  homes  in  this  and  other  states  aud  foreign  countries, 
we  are  led  to  consider  the  following  summary  of  results  as 
being  established  ou  facts. 

SUiMMART    OF    RESULTS. 

First.  That  but.au  insignificant  proportion  of  workiugmen, 
whose  condition  we  investigated,  are  able  to  own  their  own 
houses. 

Second.  That,  among  them,  the  families  containing  the 
greatest  number  of  child  workers  occupy  the  most  crowded 
rooms  aud  the  inferior  class  of  tenements. 

Third.  That  about  three-quarters  of  these  workingmen's 
homes  are  in  good  condition  as  regards  locality  and  needful 
sanitary  provisions  ;  but — 

Fourth.  That  nearly  one-half  of  the  unskilled  laborers  live 
in  inferior  tenements. 
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Fifth.  That  while  the  homes  of  these  workiugmen  compare 
most  favorably  with  those  in  foreign  countries  and  other  states 
of  the  Union,  yet,  in  certain  of  the  United  States,  working- 
men  have  better  opportunities  for  acquiring  homes  of  their 
own. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Fuel. 


The  outlay  for  fuel  forms  one  of  the  most  necessary  items 
of  expenditure  in  a  workingman's  cost  of  living.  Food  must 
be  cooked,  and  during  our  oftentimes  rigorous  winters  the 
securing  of  the  necessary  warmth  in  homes  becomes  as  essen- 
tial as  a  proper  supply  of  food.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
stomach  is  often  stinted  that  the  body  may  be  kept  warm. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  democratic  gf  expenses,  as  regards 
place  of  residence,  occupation  or  pecuniary  condition.  While 
the  rich  man  satisfies  his  hunger  or  appetite  with  the  best  or 
richest  food,  the  poor  man  can  supply  his  needs  with  articles 
of  a  plainer  and  cheaper  fare,  and  may  be  healthier  for  it. 

But  it  requires  the  same  kind  of  fuel,  and  as  much  of  it,  to 
properly  keep  a  poor  man  warm,  as  it  does  a  rich  one,  and 
while  the  rich  man  may  use  many  times  the  quantity  of  fuel 
to  heat  his  mansion  that  the  poor  man  does  to  warm  his  tene- 
ment, yet  the  individual  requirements  are  the  same,  and  the 
amount  expended  forms  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the 
workingman's  income  than  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  million- 
aire. The  subjoined  table  shows  the  amount  expended  for 
fuel  by  the  families  visited,  subdivided  in  the  presentation  as 
regards  places,  occupation  and  kind  of  labor. 
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Table. — Average  Yearly  Cost  of  Fuel. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

No.  of 
Families. 

Cost  of  Fuel. 

Average 
Yearly  Cost. 

Places. 

Under  8,000  ijopulation,     . 

, 

120 

15,400  65 

f45  01 

From  8,000  to  1G,000  population, 

123 

5,411  65 

43  99 

Above  16,000  population,  . 

152 

6,532  40 

42  98 

Totals, 

395 

f  17,344  70 

$43  91 

Occupations. 

Building  trades, . 

sk., 

57 

12,575  70 

$45  19 

Boots,  shoes  and  leather,    . 

sk., 

38 

1,738  25 

.  45  74 

Metal  workers,   . 

sk.. 

61 

2,933  20 

48  09 

"            "... 

unsk., 

17 

637  20 

37  48 

Mill  operatives,  .        .      ■  . 

sk.. 

35 

1,606  40 

45  89 

ii                   a 

unsk., 

42 

1,707  75 

40  66 

((                   (( 

overseers. 

4 

214  00 

53  50 

Outdoor  employments. 

unsk.. 

107 

4,347  00 

40  63 

Shop  trades,        . 

sk.. 

24 

1,209  60 

50  40 

((        (t 

unsk.. 

10 

375  60 

37  56 

Totals,         .... 

395 

fl7,344  70 

$43  91 

Kind  of  Labor. 

Skilled, 

,        , 

205 

flO,063  15 

$46  81 

Unskilled, 

, 

176 

7,067  55 

40  16 

Overseers, 

• 

4 

214  00 

53  50 

Totals,         .... 

395 

$17,344  70 

$43  91 

The  uniform  Decessity  of  the  expense  for  fuel  finds  a  par- 
allel in  its  uniform  cost.  In  the  various  places  the  variation 
is  hardly  appreciable.  The  overseers  and  skilled  workmen 
in  shop  trades  expend  somewhat  more  than  the  other  work- 
ingmen,  but  there  is  not  the  difference  of  the  price  of  a  ton 
of  coal  or  a  cord  of  wood  between  the  averages  of  the  skilled 
and  unskilled  Avorkingmen,  considered  as  classes.  Two 
among  the  families  visited  obtained  their  supply  of  fuel  from 
the  streets,  the  children  being  obliged  to  collect  it;  but, 
happily,  such  destitution  was  confined  to  a  small  number  of 
families. 

Where  all  the  rooms  of  the  tenement  are  situated  upon  the 
same  floor,  the  heat  from  the  kitchen  fire  is  thoroughly  utilized, 
but  if  the  kitchen  and  living-room  are  in  difierent  stories,  two 
fires  are  necessary  for  comfort,  at  an  increased  expense,  part 
of  which  is  actually  a  loss.     The  building  of  tenements  upon 
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the  "flat"  system,  or  the  use  of  a  stove  so  constructed  as  to 
carry  off  culiuary  vapors,  thus  rendering  it  tolerable  in  the 
living-room,  would  seem  to  be  practical  ways  of  diminishing 
the  outlay  for  fuel  and  securing  the  full  benefit  of  that  used. 
Such  stoves  as  are  mentioned  are  in  use  in  France,  Sweden 
and  other  European  countries,  thus  materially  reducing  the 
expense  for  fuel,  which,  in  those  countries  destitute  of  a  coal- 
supply,  or  without  facilities  for  its  cheap  transportation,  is 
inordinately  high.  In  many  countries,  the  poorer  classes  are 
obliged  to  depend  upon  peat  or  compressed  fuel  made  from 
refuse  of  various  kinds.  Charcoal  is  much  used  by  those  who 
can  afford  it. 

To  show  the  quantity  of  fuel  used  yearly  by  workingmen  in 
Massachusetts,  we  append  two  statements,  specially  obtained. 

1st.  An  outdoor  laborer  used — 2  tons  of  coal  (at  $9.50), 
$19  ;  1  cord  of  wood,  $8  ;  1  cord  of  wood,  $5.50  ;  total  cost, 
$32.50. 

2d.  A  skilled  mechanic  made  use  of — 3  tons  of  coal  (at 
$10),  $30;  2  cords  of  wood,  split,  $22;  1  cord  of  wood, 
split,  $8.50  ;  a  total  of  $60.50. 

The  only  point  deducible  from  our  family  statements  as 
regards  fuel,  which  could  be  considered  as  a  result,  would  be 
founded  on  its  proportionate  cost  to  the  total  expenses  ;  as  its 
percentage  is  fully  considered  iu  the  comparison  which  we 
institute  iu  Chapter  X.,  with  Engel's  law,  its  special  presenta- 
tion here  is  unnecessary. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

Food. 

The  item  of  expense  for  the  means  of  subsistence  is  the 
largest,  pecuniarily,  that  the  workingman  has  to  meet,  and  is 
the  one  of  most  vital  necessity.  Absorbing,  as  it  univer- 
sally docs,  much  more  than  half  of  his  Income,  it  is  the  one 
in  which  retrenchment  is  most  often  instituted  in  cases  of  pro- 
longed sickness,  loss  of  employment  or  reduced  wages. 
Then  it  is  found  that  to  satisfy  one's  hunger  is  not  so  expen- 
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sive  as  it  is  to  gratify  one's  appetite.  .  Omitting  all  discussion 
as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  particular  kind  of  diet, 
we  pass  directly  to  the  presentation  of  averages  of  expendi- 
ture, of  the  families  considered,  for  food  in  the  aggregate, 
and  for  groceries,  meat,  fish  and  milk,  which  are  the  prime 
necessaries.  For  the  consolidation  of  expenses  of  this  nature, 
we  have  included  under  the  head  "  groceries  "  those  articles 
commonly  called  provisions,  and  also  kerosene  oil,  which  is 
almost  universally  used  for  lighting  purposes  by  workingmen, 
and  which  is,  as  universally,  purchased  at  grocery  stores. 
This  expense  for  light  varies  from  $3.60  to  $6  per  year, 
being  for  from  18  to  30  gallons  of  oil  at  20  cents  per  gallon. 
Four  families,  whose  food  outlay  could  not  be  accurately 
subdivided,  have  been  dropped  in  the  following  table,  which 
is  explicit  as  regards  occupations  and  kind  of  labor. 
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As  in  the  case  of  fuel,  the  averages  for  food  seem  limited,  by 
a  natural  law,  to  prescribed  bounds.  From  the  $410.96  of  the 
unskilled  workmen  in  shops,  to  the  $469.12  of  the  salaried 
overseers,  seems  but  a  slight  step,  yet  these  figures  are  the 
minimum  and  maximum  ones,  and  the  other  averages  range 
themselves  intermediately.  Between  the  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, as  classes,  there  is  a  variation  of  but  a  trifle  more  than 
ten  dollars.  Inspecting  the  sub-divisions,  we  find  the  over- 
seers' families  the  greatest  consumers  of  meat,  those  of 
skilled  shop-mechanics  coming  next,  while  unskilled  work- 
men of  the  same  branch  and  outdoor  laborers  make  the 
smallest  outlay  for  animal  food. 

For  fish,  overseers  spend  the  most  and  skilled  mill 
operatives  the  least.  For  milk,  overseers  the  most  and 
miskilled  laborers  iii  shops  the  least.  For  groceries,  the 
largest  outlay  is  by  those  in  skilled  shop  trades,  the  smallest 
by  those  in  the  building  trades.  A  great  number  of  most 
interesting  and  instructive  comparisons  can  be  formed  by 
means  of  the  facts  presented  in  the  above  table. 

To  complete  the  showing,  an  exhibit  based  on  nationality 
and  size  of  family  immediately  succeeds. 


Table  II. — Food  Expenditure  as  regards  Nationality  and  Size  of 

Family. 


s 

X 

a 

>. 

3 

a    6 

b 

CLASSIFICATION. 

<w 

■^  S 

classification. 

""     oi 

.  S3 

6    3 

'9.   > 
o  < 

. 

°  .2 
6  ^ 

8  < 

!zi 

b. 

•a 

P4 

Nationalities. 

Size  of  Family. 

American, 

125 

$406  72 

2  adults. 

4 

f481  00 

English, 

80 

445  36 

2  adults,  1  child. 

27 

348  87 

French,  . 

2 

436  10 

2  adults,  2  children,  . 

92 

380  37 

French  Canadian,  . 

29 

414  15' 

2  adults,  3  children,  . 

121 

407  37 

German, 

26 

441  38 

2  adults,  4  children,  . 

102 

461  22 

Irish, 

133 

422  36 

2  adults,  5  children,  . 

42 

479  93 

Scotch,   . 

2 
397 

416  55 

$422  16 

2  adults,  6  children,  . 
Totals, 

9 

556  86 

Totals, 

397 

f422  16 

The  English,  traditionally  a  race  of  hearty  eaters,  lead  in 
food  outlay,  while  the  Americans,  for  once,  have  their  name 
attached  to  a  minimum  expenditure ;  between  the  extremes, 
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however,  the  difference  is  hardly  material.  The  families 
"without  children  live  well,  if  the  sum,  comparatively  taken, 
is  a  guide  ;  but  "good  company  "  may  tend  to  swell  the  ex- 
pense. With  one  child  to  feed,  there  comes  a  shrinkage  in 
outlay,  and  it  is  only  by  successive  steps  up  to  the  family  of 
five  children,  that  the  two  adults'  average  is  again  reached. 
With  six  children,  naturally,  the  largest  food  expense,  shown 
in  our  returns,  is  attained. 

Meat  forms  the  most  concentrated  form  of  nutriment,  and, 
undoubtedly,  no  kind  of  food  is  more  generally  liked.  As 
an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  dietary  statistics, 
we  give  a  table  mentioning  the  number  of  times  daily  that 
meat,  or  its  equivalents,  fish  and  eggs,  were  eaten  by  the 
families  visited.  In  the  preparation  of  the  table,  as  regards 
equivalents,  eggs  at  breakfast  and  fish  at  supper,  or  vice 
versa,  we  considered  as  "meat"  for  one  meal. 

Table  III. — Consumption  of  Meat  in  WbrJcingmen' s  Families. 


1 

03 

Meat 

TIMES  EATEN  EACH  DAT. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

■5  S 

O 

d 

u 

c 
o 

s  i 

Occupations. 

Building  trades, 

sk.,    . 

67 

1 

43 

13 

- 

Boots,  shoes  and  leather,  . 

sk.,     . 

39 

4 

29 

6 

- 

Metal  workers,  . 

sk.,    . 

61 

- 

34 

27 

- 

"            "... 

unsk., 

17 

5 

8 

4 

- 

Mill  operatives. 

sk.,     . 
unsk.. 

35 
42 

1 

28 
19 

7 
22 

— 

"            "                  .        .  overseers. 

4 

- 

1 

3 

- 

Outdoor  employments, 
Shop  trades, 

unsk., 
sk.,     . 

108 
24 

62 

1 

39 
21 

4 
2 

3 

('        (( 

unsk.. 

10 

9 

1 

- 

- 

Totals, 

397 

83 

223 

88 

3 

Kind  of  Labok. 

Skilled,      .... 

,        , 

216 

6 

155 

55 

- 

Unskilled,  .... 

,        , 

177 

77 

67 

30 

3 

Overseers, .... 

• 

4 

- 

1 

3 

- 

Totals, 

397 

83 

223 

88 

3 

Of  the   whole    number  of  families   but  three  had  animal 
food  less  than  once  a  day  ;  in  two  cases,  twice  a  week,  in  one 
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family  three  times.  About  56  per  cent  of  the  families  have 
meat  twice  a  day,  and  22  per  cent  three  times.  The  ratios 
in  each  occupation  are  shown  as  plainly  as  is  possible  in  the 
table.  The  skilled  workmen  lead  in  the  consumption  of  the 
kind  of  food  considered. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  the  "higher 
level "  of  the  American  workingman  as  regards  his  manner  of 
living.  In  this  chapter,  wo  have  to  deal  only  with  his  food ; 
and,  with  the  desire  of  shedding  some  light  on  the  question 
of  "higher  level,"  we  insert  some  comparative  statements  as 
regards  this  part  of  his  manner  of  living.  The  Swiss  are  a 
frugal  but  well-fed  people,  and  in  comparison  with  a  laborer 
of  that  nationality  we  place  an  American  mechanic  and  an 
Irish-born  outdoor  laborer,  as  regards  variety,  quantity  and 
quality  of  food  used  by  themselves  and  families. 

The  home  statements  were  specially  obtained  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  foreign  one  is  derived  from  a  report  of  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  consuls. 

Table   IV. —  Comparative   Showing  of  the  Manner  of  Living  in 
Massachusetts  and  Switzerland. 


QuANTiTT  Consumed  Yearlt  by  Families  of— 

ARTICLES. 

American  Mechanic. 

Swiss  Laborer. 

Irlsh-bom  Laborer. 

2  adults,  4  children. 

2  adults,  6  children. 

2  adults,  5  children. 

Bread,      .... 

3,210  lbs. 

Brown  Bread, . 

52  loaves. 

- 

52  loaves. 

Biscuit,     .... 

37  lbs. 

_ 

_ 

Crackers, 

41    " 

- 

80  lbs. 

Milk,        .... 

365  qts. 

858  qts. 

380  qts. 

Coffee,      .... 

19  lbs. 

57  lbs. 

6  lbs. 

"       (chicory),     . 

_ 

About  |1  worth 

23  « 

"      essence  of,   . 

— 

"     $2      " 

— 

Tea,          .... 

12  lbs. 

- 

12  lbs. 

Sugar,      .        .        .        ; 

296  " 

- 

198  " 

Eggs,       .... 

59  doz. 

_ 

36  doz. 

Butter,     .... 

130  lbs. 

_ 

109  lbs. 

Cheese,    .... 

69   » 

_ 

57   " 

Molasses, 

10  gals. 

- 

12  gals. 

Flour  (wheat), 

3,136  lbs. 

57  lbs. 

1,568  lbs. 

Indian  Meal,    . 

24  " 

_ 

_ 

Salt,         .... 

20   " 

86  lbs. 

15  lbs. 

Soda,  Cream  Tartar,  etc.. 

$1  worth. 

_ 

_ 

Meat  (bacon). 

- 

11  lbs. 

_ 

Beef,  soup  and  corned,    . 

80  lbs. 

_ 

299  lbs. 

Beef  and  Pork,  roasting. 

160  " 

— 

129   " 

53 
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Quantity  Consumed  Yeaklt  by  Families  of— 

ARTICLES. 

American  Mechanic, 

Swiss  Laborer. 

Irish-born  Liiborer, 

2  adults,  4  cliiltlren. 

2  adults,  6  children. 

2  adults,  5  children. 

Mutton,    . 

69  lbs. 

Poultry,    . 

, 

90   " 

_ 

23  lbs. 

Fresh  Pork, 

, 

43  " 

_ 

- 

Salt  Pork, 

59   " 

_ 

130  lbs. 

Fish,  salt,  fresh  and  dried, 

IGO  " 

- 

2G8   " 

Potatoes, 

14  bu. 

53  bu. 

24  bu. 

Cabbage  (sauerkraut),  . 

- 

50  hds.  p'ckrd. 

400  lbs. 

Onions,    . 

2bu. 

- 

1  bu. 

Beans, 

Other     vegetables 

and 

52  qts. 

- 

52  qts. 

fruit,     . 

$30.15  worth. 

f  6  worth. 

f  7  worth. 

Dried    fruits     (curi 

•ants. 

etc.),     . 

12  lbs. 

_ 

_ 

Canned  fruit,   . 

30   " 

- 

- 

Raisins,    . 

25   " 

_ 

- 

Lard, 

147   " 

57  lbs. 

91  lbs. 

Pigs'  grease,    . 
Spiees  (assorted),    . 

2  lbs. 

57   " 

— 

Pickles,    . 
Ketchup,  . 
Pepper,    . 
Mustard,  . 

f  1.50  worth. 
$2  worth. 
2  lbs. 
50  ets.  woi'th. 

- 

2  lbs. 
25  cts.  worth. 

Vinegar,  . 

3  gals. 

— 

2  gals. 

In  some  few  cases,  when  the  exact  weight  or  measure  was 
not  obtainable,  we  have  indicated  the  comparative  proportion 
by  a  money  value.  It  will  be  seen  that  bread,  milk,  pota- 
toes and  cabbage  form  the  major  items  of  the  Swiss  laborer's 
diet;  coffee  he  freely  indulges  in,  but  eschews  tea  ;  salt  fur- 
nishes his  principal  savor.  The  meat-eating  propensities  of 
our  workingmen  are  fully  demonstrated,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  variety  and  quality  of  his  other  articles  of  diet 
(especially  the  uniform  use  of  white  bread),  unmistakably 
indicate  a  superior  style  of  living  in  this  respect. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  family  returns  in  Chapter  III. 
will  give  additional  information,  of  a  corroborative  nature, 
concerning  the  food  of  our  industrial  classes.  As  supple- 
mentary to  those  presentations,  we  give  hereinafter  the  results 
of  inquiries  made  by  our  agents  as  to  the  manner  of  living  in 
corporation  boarding-houses  in  the  city  of  Lawrence,  in  this 
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state,  some  of  the  rules  and  regulations    being   mentioned, 
also  number  of  boarders  of  each  sex,  price  for  board,  etc. 

Manner  of  Living  in  Corporation  Boarding-Houses. 
Arlington. — Fifty  boarders,  men  and  women  ;  price  paid  : 
men,  $4;  women,  $2.75.  Breakfast:  meat,  potatoes,  bread, 
butter,  pies,  doughnuts,  cake,  tea  and  coffee.  Dinner:  tea, 
coffee,  meat,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  pickles,  bread, 
butter,  pudding  and  pie.  Supper:  tea,  bread,  butter,  cheese, 
sauce,  cake,  doughnuts,  pie  and  meat.  Have  two  kinds  of 
meat  at  every  meal  on  men's  table,  and  twice  per  day  on 
women's  table  ;  otherwise  they  live  the  same.  No  extra  charge 
for  washing.  In  all  the  boarding-houses  they  have  baked  beans 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning,  and  fish  for  dinner  on 
Fridays,  but  have  cold  meat  besides.  Nothing  is  lost,  as 
what  is  left  from  one  meal  is  warmed  up  for  the  next.  All 
boarding-house  keepers,  on  the  corporation,  pay  only  a  nom- 
inal sum  for  rent,  not  half  the  rent  value  of  the  houses. 

Atlantic. — Eighty  boarders,  all  women;  price  paid:  $2.50, 
including  ordinary  washing.  Doors  locked  at  ten.  Two 
persons  to  each  room.  Have  a  sitting-room  in  common. 
These  remarks  apply  to  all  the  corporation  boarding-houses. 
In  this  boarding-house  the  proprietor  exercises  a  strict  super- 
vision over  boarders,  and  if  they  do  not  conduct  themselves 
properly  they  are  exijelled.  Breakfast :  hot  biscuit  and 
butter,  pie  and  tea.  Dinner :  meat,  either  roast,  boiled  or 
fried,  and  potatoes,  with  other  vegetables  occasionally,  pie 
or  pudding  and  tea.  Supper  :  tea,  toast  or  bread  and  butter, 
sauce,  and  pie  or  cake.  The  Atlantic  corporation  allow  $1 
per  month  for  each  girl  boarder  to  the  boarding-house,  which 
is  a  premium  for  girls  to  leave  home  and  go  to  such  houses. 
Each  corporation  fixes  the  price  of  board  for  women.  There 
is  no  reason  why  men  should  pay  so  much  more  for  board 
than  women,  and  the  rates  should  bo  equalized  ;  for  it  is  the 
general  testimony  of  boarding-house  keepers  that  they  would 
as  soon  keep  men  for  the  same  price,  but  have  to  charge  men 
more  to  help  pay  for  the  girls. 

DucJc  Mill. — Forty  boarders.  For  married  persons  only. 
Price  paid:    men,  $3.75;    women,   $2.75.     Breakfast:    two 
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kinds  of  meat,  tea  and  coffee,  hot  biscuit,  bread,  butter,  pie 
and  cake.  Dinner :  hot  and  cold  meat,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  pie  and  pudding,  bread,  butter  and  tea.  Supper : 
same  as  breakfast.     Women  do  their  own  extra  washing. 

Everett. — Forty-eight  boarders,  single  and  married.  Men, 
$3.75  ;  women,  $2.50  per  week,  including  ordinary  washing. 
Breakfast ;  hot  biscuit,  butter,  two  days  per  week  cold  meat 
and  potatoes,  three  days  per  week  either  meat  or  fish-hash, 
pie,  tea  and  coffee.  Dinner:  meat,  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables, when  in  season,  pie  or  pudding,  bread,  butter  and  tea. 
Supper :  bread,  butter,  cake,  doughnuts  or  pie,  and  tea. 

Pacific. — One  hundred  and  twenty-five  boarders,  two-thirds 
women ;  price  paid  for  board  :  men  $4,  women  $2.50 ;  in 
the  latter  case  it  includes  ordinary  washing.  Two  persons  to 
each  room.  A  large  sitting-room  is  supplied  for  the  use  of 
boarders,  who  live  in  their  own  rooms  principally.  Doors 
locked  at  ten  each  evening,  but  men  allowed  night-keys. 
Breakfast  at  six  o'clock :  hot  biscuit,  butter,  meat,  potatoes, 
pie,  tea  and  coffee.  Dinner  at  twelve  :  meat  of  some  kind, 
potatoes,  bread,  pie,  pudding  and  tea.  Supper:  tea,  bread, 
butter,  sauce,  cake  or  doughnuts,  and  pie.  Fridays,  for 
dinner,  have  meat  and  fish ;  Saturday  night  and  Sunday 
morning  have  baked  beans,  and  on  Sundays,  oysters,  when  in 
season. 

Pemberton. — Forty  boarders,  mostly  married  ;  price  paid: 
men  $3.50,  women  $2.75  per  week.  Women  generally  do 
their  own  washing.  Breakfast:  hot  biscuit,  bread,  butter, 
cold  meat,  pie  or  cake,  sauce,  tea  and  coffee.  Dinner :  hot 
meat,  cold  meat,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  pie  or  pud- 
ding, sauce,  bread,  butter  and  tea.  Supper:  bread,  butter, 
sauce,  cold  meat,  pie,  cake  and  tea. 

Washington. — One  hundred  boarders,  men  and  women ; 
price  for  board :  men  $3.50,  women  $2.50  per  week,  includ- 
ing ordinary  washing.  Breakfast :  hot  biscuit,  butter,  some- 
times meat-hash,  sometimes  cold  meat,  pie  or  cake,  sauce 
and  tea.  Dinner :  meat  and  potatoes  with  pudding,  bread, 
butter  and  tea.     Supper,  about  the  same  as  breakfast. 
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We  next  present  a  few  points  of  information  concerning 
food  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  drawn  from  those  authentic 
sources,  the  reports  of  English  consuls  there  resident. 

Food  in  other  States  of  the  Uniox. 

Georgia. — Savannah.  For  breakfast,  tea  or  coffee,  hominy 
and  molasses,  or  butter,  and  bread  ;  for  dinner,  vegetables 
and  meat,  either  salt  or  fresh,  and  bread,  hominy  or  rice  ;  for 
supper,  the  same  materials  as  at  breakfast. 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire. — Every  variety  of  food  is 
met  wnth  here,  and  in  great  abundance.  AYheat  flour  is 
extensively  used  in  varieties  of  pies,  hot  cakes  and  biscuits  ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  is  said  to 
sufier  from  some  form  of  dyspepsia,  attributable,  in  a  measure, 
to  the  inordinate  use  of  saleratus,  a  carbonate  of  potash. 

New  York. — Buffalo.  There  is  a  variety  of  food,  but  of 
a  very  inferior  quality,  and  very  ill-cooked.  The  general 
poorness  of  the  butcher's  meat  consumed  in  Bufitilo,  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  the  animals  slaughtered  are  brought 
from  a  great  distance,  and  are  usually  mere  prairie  cattle,  not 
fattened  expressly  for  market. 

South  Carolina. — The  principal  articles  of  food  are  rice, 
hominy  (the flinty  particles  of  the  Indian  corn  when  boiled), 
wheateu  bread,  and  fresh  and  salted  beef  and  pork.  In  the 
summer  season  a  bountiful  supply  of  fresh  garden  vegetables 
can  be  had,  and  in  winter,  potatoes  are  imported  from  the 
Northern  States. 

Texas. —  Galveston.  Pork,  bacon,  bread  made  from  Indian 
corn,  and  potatoes.  Flour,  coffee,  tea  and  sugar  are  enjoyed 
by  those  who  can  afford  to  purchase  them. 

As  forming  a  most  interesting  fund  of  useful  information, 
off'ering  the  means  to  every  workingman  of  contrasting  his 
situation,  in  this  respect,  with  that  of  his  fellow-laborers  in 
many  foreign  countries,  we  insert  the  following  carefully- 
collated  data,  illustrating  the  point  of  food-consumption  in 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America,  etc. 
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Food  ix  Foreign  Couxteies. 

Austria. — liagusa.  Breakfast  of  lemonade  and  dry  toast ;  copious 
dinner  at  2  p.  m.,  with  wine  of  the  countr}',  largely  mingled  with 
water ;  burnt  barle}',  as  coffee,  after  dinner  ;  no  tea  or  supper,  and 
no  tea,  coffee,  or  spirits  taken  on  any  occasion. 

Belgium. — Antvjerp.  Meat,  fish  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are 
abundant.  The  Belgian  artisan  lives  chiefly  upon  farinaceous  or 
vegetable  food,  but  this  proceeds  from  necessity,  or  a  desire  to 
economize,  and  not  from  preference  or  hj'gienic  considerations. 
The  beverage  consists  chiefly  of  coffee  mixed  with  chicory,  often  of 
defective  quality.  Tea  is  seldom  drank  ;  sugar  is  rarely  seen,  and 
milk  is  a  luxury,  afforded  by  only  the  better  class  of  workmen. 
White  bread  is  used  by  the  upper  working  classes,  but  the  common 
bread,  mixed  with  r3'e,  is  principally  consumed  by  the  poorer 
workmen.  Namur  and  Liege :  Their  food  consists  of  white  bread, 
coffee  adulterated  with  chicorj^,  milk  twice  a  day,  butter,  cheese, 
potatoes,  other  vegetables,  bacon  and  salt  pork,  and  butcher's  meat 
once  or  twice  a  week.  Colliers:  The  food  of  workmen  is  white 
bread,  butter,  white  cheese,  bacon,  potatoes,  other  vegetables,  fresh 
meat  once  or  twice  a  week,  coffee  mixed  with  chicory  twice  a  day. 

Brazil. — Para.  The  native  workman  requires  few  luxuries.  His 
meals  are  often  brought  and  eaten  near  the  site  of  his  work,  and 
consist  generally  of  dried  or  salted  fish,  or  meat  with  farinha  (flour 
of  the  mandioca-root),  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  drink  of  cachaca.  Bio 
Grande  do  Sul:  As  regards  food,  beef,  mutton,  pork  and  poultry 
are  of  inferior  quality ;  fish,  bad  ;  vegetables  of  aA'erage  qualit}' ; 
bread  not  very  good.  Nearl}'  all  other  articles  of  food  are  imported 
from  Europe  or  the  United  States.  Sao  Paulo :  The  food  is  coarse, 
consisting  chiefly  of  "  feijas,"  a  species  of  black  bean,  which,  in  the 
interior,  they  cultivate  for  themselves,  and  pork  or  beef,  Avith 
"  farinha,"  a  meal  made  from  the  root  of  the  mandioca,  and  eaten 
raw  with  their  food.  Out  of  the  towns,  beef  is  rarely  to  be  obtained, 
and  its  deflciency  is  supplied  by  the  "  carne  sccca,"  or  dried  beef, 
which  is  stewed  with  the  beans.  Fowls,  too,  form  a  great  part  of 
their  diet.  The  beverages  are  coffee,  and  water  mixed  with 
"  cachaca,"  a  spirit  distilled  from  the  sugar-cane. 

Colombia. — Panama.  Meat,  bread,  butter,  rice,  potatoes,  salt, 
"  chicha,"  the  native  beer,  and  sugar,  form  the  principal  diet  of  this 
region.  The  Indian  peasant  lives  entirely'  on  coarse  bread  and  chicha. 

Denmark. — St.  Croix.  Indian  bread,  and  fresh  vegetables,  meat 
and  fish  form  the  principal  diet  here. 
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England. —  Birmingham.  Vegetables  are  but  little  used  by 
■n-orkingmen,  being  high.  For  breakfast,  bread,  bacon,  tea  or  coffee  ; 
for  dinner,  bacon  usually,  fresh  meats  being  dear.  Cheese  is  much 
used.  Halifax :  For  bi-eakfast,  tea,  bread  and  butter  or  bacon ; 
for  dinner,  a  chop,  with  bread  or  potatoes,  sometimes  a  pudding, 
tea,  with  bread,  etc.  Sheffield :  Most  workingmen  have  bread  and 
bacon  or  butter,  with  tea  or  coffee,  for  breakfast ;  fresh  meat  of 
some  kind,  or  bacon,  with  bread  or  vegetables,  for  dinner ;  light 
suppers,  chiefly  of  bread. 

Egypt. —  Alexandria.  The  artisans  here,  as  a  rule,  observe 
nearly  the  same  diet  as  in  England,  but  less  richly  cooked,  and  less 
in  amount,  especially  of  animal  food.  The  peasantry  live  principally 
upon  vegetables,  oil  and  fruit,  with  very  coarse  and  extremely  bad 
bread. 

France. — Charente.  The  chief  article  of  food  is  bread.  Vege- 
tables, cabbage,  kidney  beans  (dry  and  green) ,  potatoes,  artichokes, 
radishes,  lettuce,  salads,  cauliflower  and  asparagus  are  also  used. 
Soup,  daily,  of  fatty  bones  and  vegetables,  with  thick  admixture  of 
bread.  Beef  and  mutton,  roast,  occasional!}' ;  the  beverage  is  coffee. 
Cherbourg :  Soup,  made  of  beef  suet,  boiled  down  with  vegetables 
and  bread  ;  meat  seldom  ate.  In  the  country,  soup  made  of  pig's  lard 
instead  of  suet,  and  a  porridge  of  buckwheat,  butter  and  sour  milk, 
is  a  favorite  meal.  The  common  beverage  is  cider.  Lyons :  "Work- 
men live  principally  on  soup,  cooked  with  vegetables,  meat,  bread 
and  light  red  wine.  The  latter  article  is  used  by  everj^body,  and  by 
both  sexes,  and  forms  an  essential  portion  of  the  daily  food.  Coffee 
is  comparatively  neglected  and  replaced  by  a  black  and  very  sub- 
stantial broth.  Tea  is  used  only  in  sickness.  Reunion :  Food 
consists  principally-  of  rice,  salt  fish  and  vegetables ;  occasionally 
poultr}'  and  pork.  Mutton  and  beef  are  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  laboring  classes.  The  beverages  are  coffee  and  the  ordinary  Bor 
deaux  or  Provence  wines. 

Germany. — Hamburg.  The  general  standard  of  living  is  very 
low.     Markets  well  supplied  with  food. 

Greece. — Syra.  Bread,  cheese,  salt  fish,  fruit,  etc.  Very  little 
meat  is  consumed  by  the  laboring  classes.  Bread  is  not  so  good  as 
it  should  be ;  flour  from  damaged  wheat  is  too  often  mixed  with 
good.  Butter  is  rare  and  expensive,  oil  being  chiefly  used  by  the 
natives. 

Italy. — Florence.  Diet  consists  principally  of  bread,  soup,  sau- 
sage, bacon,  rice,  beans,  macaroni,  potatoes  ;   and  for  drink,  black 
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coffee.  Milan:  Diet  consists  of  macaroni,  vegetables,  or  pulse 
and  fish.  Meat  twice  a  week.  Piedmont  and  Lomhardy :  Tlie 
workmen  here  are  contented  with  polenta  for  breakfast  and  supper, 
a  portion  of  cheese,  and  occasionally  a  "  minestra  "  or  (lard)  soup. 
Borne:  The  lower  classes  live  principally  on  bread,  macaroni  and 
farinaceous  food.  The  middle  classes  consume  a  great  amount  of 
pork,  although  it  is  considered  injurious  to  health.  Naiiles:  The 
laboring  classes  here  eat  very  little  animal  food,  living  principally 
upon  macaroni  in  various  forms,  bread,  fruit  and  A'cgetables. 
Venice :  Polenta,  a  sort  of  pudding  or  cake,  made  of  Indian  corn- 
flour mixed  with  water,  is  the  principal  and  almost  exclusive  article 
of  subsistence  of  the  peasantry  and  laboring  classes.  It  is  eaten 
by  them  with  a  small  quantit}-  of  fried  fish,  or  with  cheese  or  other 
accompaniment,  if  obtainable. 

Morocco. — The  living  is  most  simple,  consisting  daily  of  two 
penny  loaves  of  bread,  and  a  small  bowl  of  a  kind  of  gruel  made 
from  millet.  "Cuscosoo,"  the  favorite  and  national  dish,  is  made 
from  the  finest  part  of  the  wheat,  barley  or  millet,  and  requires  a 
large  quantity  of  butter  or  milk,  which  renders  it  a  more  expensive 
dish,  and  therefore  cannot  form  a  part  of  their  daily  food.  Those 
who  can  afford  it,  provide  themselves  every  market-day,  which 
happens  twice  a  week,  with  either  half  a  pound  or  less  of  meat,  or 
some  fish  cooked  in  oil. 

Persia. — BusMre.  All  classes  of  laborers  live  very  much  alike, 
in  the  most  frugal  manner.  The  ordinary  articles  of  food  obtain- 
able here  are  wheat,  rice,  meat,  fish,  dates  and  "  dholl."  The  meat 
is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  owing  to  scanty  pasturage. 
Vegetables  are  not  procurable,  excepting  during  the  rainy  season, 
when  radishes,  carrots,  onions,  turnips,  gourds  and  brijals  can  be 
obtained.  Fish  and  dates  form  the  staple  articles  of  food  for  the 
native  workman.  Tabreez:  The  diet  of  the  laboring  classes  is  of 
the  simplest  description ;  bread,  fruit  and  cheese  form  their  usual 
repast. 

Portugal. — Madeira.  The  diet  of  the  laborers  here  consists  of 
boiled  Indian  corn-meal,  pulse  and  succulent  vegetables,  and  occa- 
sionally rice,  all  flavored  with  a  little  lard,  a  little  bread,  coarse  fish, 
and  an  occasional  use  of  animal  flesh.  Oporto:  Wheat  bread  is 
rarely  used  in  the  houses  of  the  working  classes.  The  maize  and 
rye  loaf  is  heavy  and  close,  but  not  unpalatable.  Meat  and  bacon 
are  u^ed  only  in  the  form  of  broth  made  with  the  addition  of  one 
or   more   of   the    following    ingredients :    cabbages,   rice,   haricot 
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beans,  gourds,  turnips  or  onions.  This  broth  (oftener  made  with- 
out meat  than  with  it)  is  the  staple  of  the  dinner  of  nearly  all  the 
workingmen.  Salt  codfish,  pickled  sardines,  and  dried  cuttle-fish, 
are  also  parts  of  their  diet.  The  Azores :  The  ordinary  food  of  the 
industrial  classes  consists  of  Indian  corn-bread,  fish,  yams,  pepper- 
pods,  or,  in  the  summer  season,  cucumbers,  water-melons  and  other 
fruit  and  vegetables.     Meat  is  rarel}'  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes. 

Russia. — Kertch.  Meat  is  high ;  bread  and  poultry  alone  are 
cheap.  Nicolaieff:  The  workmen  are  boarded  on  cabbage  soup, 
millet  and  r^-e-bread.  Men  with  families  are  obliged,  in  October, 
to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions  to  last  five  months,  as,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  bazaars  can  onl}-  be  held  occasionally.  The 
workmen  find  it  most  onerous  to  advance  the  money  for  so  large 
a  supply  of  provisions  and  fuel,  which  with  house  rent  (always 
required  in  advance)  calls  for  a  considerable  outlay.  Odessa :  Pro- 
visions of  most  kinds  are  abundant  and  good.  Riga:  Food  of  all 
kinds  can  be  procured,  but,  with  the  exception  of  bread  and  game, 
everything  is  of  an  inferior  qualitj'.  Rye-bread  is  commonly  used 
by  all  the  lower  classes.  Poland :  Black  bread,  sour  and  cabbage 
soups  and  pickled  vegetables.  The  latter  are  necessary  to  counteract 
a  tendency  to  scrofula.  Taganrog :  The  laborers  here  are  contented 
with  rye-bread,  a  little  salt  and  an  onion,  or  piece  of  lard,  for  break- 
fast. For  dinner  a  description  of  sour  soup  called  "  boarsh  "  (made 
with  cabbage,  beetroot,  or  herbs,  boiled  together  with  a  piece  of 
meat,  lard  or  fish) ,  and  a  preparation  of  boiled  buckwheat  or  millet 
grits,  with  melted  fat  or  hempseed  oil,  poured  over  the  mess,  and 
rye-bread,  ad  libitum.  The  supper  is  a  repetition  of  the  dinner. 
"Water  is  the  usual  beverage. 

Saxe-Cobukg. — Bread  and  potatoes,  of  which  they  also  make  a 
porridge,  form  the  chief  nourishment  of  the  working  classes.  They 
never  eat  meat  unless  they  can  aflTord  to  keep  a  pig,  and  a  little 
bacon  is  then  sometimes  eaten.  Many  tradespeople,  even  clerks  in 
public  ofifices,  cannot  afford  to  eat  it,  except,  perhaps,  on  Sunday. 

Saxony. — Leipzig.  The  diet  consists  chiefly  of  rye-bread,  butter, 
bacon-fat,  pork,  sausage,  beef,  and  veal,  potatoes,  cabbage  in  great 
variety,  dumplings  and  soups. 

Spain. — Alicante.     The  food  of  the  industrial  classes   consists 

principally  of  bread,  pulse,  greens,  salt  fish,  fruit  and  wine.     Very 

seldom,  butcher's    meat.      Balearic  Isles:    Same   as    in  Alicante. 

Porto  Rico :  Salt  fish,  dried  beef,  plantains,  rice,  Catalan  oil  and 
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garlic;  water  generall}",  rum  exceptional!}'.  Vo.lencia:  Breakfast, 
dried  codfish,  pilchards,  capsicum,  bread,  fruit  and  wine.  Dinner, 
a  stew  of  codfish,  or  a  thick  soup  of  rice  with  parsnips  or  beans ; 
bread,  fruit  and  wine.     Supper  same  as  the  dinner. 

Sweden. — StocJcJiolm.  There  is  scarcely  any  adulterated  food 
used  in  Sweden.  The  diet  of  the  working  classes  consists  of  meat 
(beef  and  pork),  rye  flour  baked  into  hard  cakes,  soup  made  from 
vegetables  and  meat,  eggs  and  milk.  These  provisions  are  plenti- 
ful and  cheap.  Gottenhurg :  The  food  of  the  workingmen  in  and 
about  Gottenburg,  though  perhaps  sufficient  in  quantity,  is  not  of 
so  nutritious  a  quality  as  could  be  desired.  The  bread  is  almost 
invariably  of  rye,  baked  in  thin,  hard  cakes.  AYheaten  bread  is  sel- 
dom used,  and  then  onlj"  as  a  treat.  Milk,  butter  and  cheese  are 
used,  but  sparingly.  Potatoes,  porridge  of  oat  or  barley  meal,  or 
grits,  with  salt  herrings,  dried  pork  or  bacon,  and  vegetables, 
especially  cabbages  and  Swedish  turnips,  form  the  principal  basis 
of  their  diet.  Fresh  meat  is  seldom  seen  on  their  tables.  Fresh 
fish,  especially  haddock,  codfish,  large  flounders  and  mackerel,  are 
used  when  the  prices  are  low.  Tea  is  never  used,  but  a  great  deal 
of  coffee,  which  seems  to  be  their  principal  article  of  luxmy. 

SwiTZEKLAND. — Food  cousists  priucipall}'  of  bread  of  very  fair 
quality,  cheese,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  fruit.  Workmen  seldom  eat 
meat  above  once  a  week,  and  even  then  in  very  small  quantities. 
They  consume  large  quantities  of  milk.  All  classes  alike  live  very 
frugally,  and  confine  themselves  principally  to  a  vegetable  diet;  the 
fare  of  the  middle  classes  being  frequently  very  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  lower.  They  all  drink  coffee  at  least  twice  a  day,  the 
proportion  of  chicory  mixed  up  with  it  being  very  large  and  not 
objected  to. 

Tripoli. — The  food  of  the  laboring  classes  is  simple  in  the 
extreme.  It  consists  chiefly  of  fruit,  a  little  roasted  barley-meal, 
bread  and  oil.  In  the  summer  green  fruits  are  eaten,  and  in  the 
winter  dried  dates  and  buttermilk  form  almost  their  sole  food. 
Meat  and  eggs,  and  even  oil  and  bread,  are  luxuries  which  they 
do  not  very  often  enjo}'. 

Turkey. — Anatolia.  The  peasant's  food  is  mostly  vegetable,  and 
in  great  measure  the  produce  of  his  own  ground.  Maize  bread  in 
the  littoral  districts  ;  and  brown  bread,  in  which  rye  and  barley  are 
largel}^  mixed,  for  the  inland  provinces,  form  nine-tenths  of  a  coarse 
but  not  unwholesome  diet.     This  is  varied  occasionally  with  milk- 
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curds,  cheese  and  eggs ;  the  more  so  if  the  household  happens  to 
possess  a  cow  and  barn-door  fowls.  Dried  meat  or  fish  are  rare 
but  highly  esteemed  luxuries.  "Water  is  the  only  drink.  Bagdad : 
The  native  laborers  live  almost  entirely  on  bread  and  dates,  with 
fruit  in  its  season ;  water-melons  are  a  staple  of  their  food  in 
summer.  Bread  and  meat  (both  of  an  inferior  quality),  fish, 
vegetables  and  fruits,  according  to  season,  are  plentifal.  Beyrout: 
Animal  food,  rice,  vegetables  and  fruit  form  the  principal  diet. 
The  beverages  are  wine,  beer  and  coflee.  Epiriis:  Bread  is 
the  staple  of  the  workmen's  diet ;  it  is  of  wheaten  seconds,  and 
though  somewhat  dark-colored,  it  is  well-tasted,  sound  and  whole- 
some. Rice  forms  part  of  almost  every  meal.  All,  even  the 
poorest,  begin  the  day  with  a  "finjau"  of  strong  black  coffee 
without  sugar.  This  is  the  luxury  of  workmen — they  are  contin- 
ually sipping  it  in  small  quantities  ;  ten  or  a  dozen  finjans  a  day  is 
no  unusual  allowance,  the  finjan  holding  about  as  much  as  an  egg- 
cup.  They  also  use  some  cheese,  olives,  or  strong-tasting  vege- 
tables, such  as  onions,  leeks  and  garlic.  Koordistan:  The  staple 
food  of  the  industrial  classes  is  bread,  bruised  hulled  wheat  boiled 
into  a  "  pilaf,"  witli  butter,  and  the  different  preparations  made 
from  milk.  Their  only  esculent  vegetables  are  onions,  sometimes  a 
few  cucumbers  or  melons.  Quite  often  the  housewife  manages  to 
keep  a  few  fowls,  affording  them  eggs,  which,  with  the  produce  of 
the  cow  or  goats,  vary  the  monotony  of  their  food.  They  only  eat 
twice  a  day.  They  never  touch  meat  except  when  one  of  their 
animals  dies  from  accident,  old  age,  or  sickness;  then  the  meat  is 
divided  among  the  villagers  and  paid  for  in  grain.  Ifonastir:  The 
diet  is  very  simple.  It  consists  chiefly  of  bread  made  from  Indian 
corn  mixed  with  r^-e,  and  is  of  a  good  qualit}'.  Pepper  in  the  pod, 
leeks  and  garlic  they  eat  in  great  quantities.  Salt  fish  sometimes, 
and  meat  very  seldom.  BJiodes :  The  food  that  can  be  procured  is 
limited  to  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  but  they  are  wholesome. 
Scutari :  The  principal  bread  made  here  is  from  coarse  Indian  corn- 
meal,  without  salt,  and  so  heavy  that  none  except  the  Scutarines, 
who  are  used  to  it  from  their  infancy,  can  eat  it  with  impunit3\ 
Wheaten  bread  is  made,  but  in  a  far  less  quantity.  The  meat  sold 
here  is  geneoally  very  inferior,  and  chiefly  mutton  and  goat.  Beef 
is  also  met  with.  The  vegetables  are  cabbages,  onions,  leeks, 
gourds,  cucumbers,  tomatoes  and  kidnej^-beans,  all,  for  want  of 
proper  cultivation,  very  inferior.  The  fruits  are  melons,  water- 
melons, grapes,  figs,  walnuts  and  chestnuts.  Servia:  Common 
vegetables  and  fruit  are  cheap  and  plentiful  in  summer ;  in  winter, 
potatoes  and  cabbages  only  are  procurable.  The  latter  is  made, 
after  the  German  fashion,  into  "  sauer  kraut."    Smyrna;  The  food 
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of  the  peasantry  consists  of  coarse  bread,  various  preparations  of 
wheat  and  barle}^,  maize,  vetches,  beans,  onions,  and  a  few  other 
vegetables,  olives,  milk,  eggs,  and  occasionally  rice,  also  fruit  and 
coffee  ;  but  meat  is  a  luxury  of  which  they  partake  ver^^  rarel3\ 

Uruguay. — Monte  Video.  Meat  and  vegetables  as  food,  common 
Spanish  wine  as  a  beverage,  form  the  customary  aliment  of  the 
working  class  ;  groceries,  in  general,  extravagantly  dear ;  farina- 
ceous food  and  vegetables  likewise  costl}'. 

Venezuela. — The  diet  consists  principall}-  of  beef  and  poultry, 
wheat  and  maize  bread,  and  a  common  substitute  for  it  denominated 
"  casave,"  made  of  the  "  yuca"  root ;  rice,  beans,  potatoes,  as  well 
as  bananas  and  other  tropical  fruits. 

Without  more  illustratiou  or  argument,  we  deem  that  it  is 
fairly  inferable  that  the  following  statements  are  facts : — 

Summary  of  Results. 
First.     That  the  working  classes  of  Massachusetts,  judg- 
ing from  our  investigations,  are  well  fed. 

Second.  That  their  food  in  variety  and  quality  is  above 
the  average  of  that  consumed  in  foreign  countries,  and  that, 
as  regards  quantity  of  animal  food  used,  their  "higher  level" 
is  unquestionable. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

Boots  ajs^d  Shoes. — Dry  Goods. — Clothing. 

The  classes  of  expenditure  dealt  with  in  this  chapter  are 
those  of  universal  necessity;  yet,  in  making  purchases  to 
supply  them,  the  buyer,  more  than  in  any  other  detail  of  cost 
of  living,  is  a  free  agent.  According  to  his  means,  he  may 
choose  the  best  Jfiibrics,  the  finest  styles,  the  first  grade  of 
workmanship ;  or  he  may  take  the  strong  and  durable  cloths, 
the  last  season's  pattern  and  second-quality  work.  To  be 
well  dressed,  one  must  be  appropriately  dressed.  We  have 
combined  in  the  succeeding  table  the  averages  for  boots  and 
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shoes,  dry  goods  (partly  used  for  housekeeping  purposes) 
and  clothing.  The  average  size  of  family,  given  therewith, 
aids  in  the  interpretation. 


Table  I. —  Yearly  Average  Expenditures  for  Boots  and  Shoes,  Dry 
Goods  and  Clothing. 


.2 
1 

C3 

o 
6 

'A 

.2 

1 

=.- 
o 

N 

Yearlt  Averages. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Coots  and 
Shoes. 

Dry  Goods. 

Clothing. 

Occupations. 

Building  trades,        .        sk.,    . 

57 

4  46 

$25  74 

$23  88 

$65  05 

Boots,  shoes  and  leather,  sk.,    . 

39 

4.77 

15  65 

20  96 

60  84 

Metal  workers, .        .        sk.,    . 

61 

4.54 

26  99 

25  35 

73  48 

"            "        .        .        zinsk.. 

17 

5.59 

19  88 

19  34 

45  92 

Mill  opei'atives,         .        sk.,    . 

35 

4.97 

27  21 

24  41 

73  00 

"            "                 .        unsk; 

42 

5.88 

20  40 

17  56 

47  22 

"           "                 .  overseers. 

4 

5.25 

46  80 

25  20 

145  25 

Outdoor  employments,     unsk.. 

108 

5.66 

21  95 

17  66 

47  26 

Shop  trades,      .        .        sk.,    . 

24 

4  88 

29  62 

25  25 

72  58 

"        "            .        .        unsk.. 

10 

5.90 

17  98 

16  40 

34  98 

Totals,        .... 

397 

5.14 

$23  47 

$21  22 

$59  59 

Kind  of  Labor. 

Skilled, 

216 

4.67 

$24  94 

$24  01 

$68  80 

Unskilled, 

177 

5.72 

21  16 

17  73 

46  43 

Overseers,         .... 

4 

6.25 

46  80 

25  20 

145  25 

Totals,        .... 

397 

5.14 

$23  47 

$21  22 

$59  59 

Considering  the  averages  for  boots  and  shoes,  we  find  over- 
seers spend  by  far  the  most,  the  skilled  shop  trades  coming 
next,  while  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  articles 
themselves,  pay  the  least.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that,  in  many  cases,  boot  and  shoe  makers  purchase  the 
stock,  and  either  make  it  up  for  their  own  families,  or  have 
it  done  by  their  brother  workmen.  There  is  but  a  small 
variance  between  the  expenditures  of  the  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, as  classes. 

As  regards  dry  goods,  the  occupation  presentation  is  not 
very  significatory ;  but  we  find  the  skilled  workers'  average 
comes  nearly  to  that  of  overseers, — the  latter  leading  slightly 
in  outlay. 
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Clothing  develops  a  state  of  great  disproportion,  confirm- 
atory of  the  introductory  remarks  in  this  chapter. 

While  the  overseer  spends  $145,  the  unskilled  laborer  in 
shops  uses  but  $34.98.  The  metal  workers,  mill  operatives 
and  shop  workmen,  all  skilled,  dress  well,  judging  by  outlay  ; 
the  skilled  workingmen,  by  the  same  standard,  are  finer,  if 
not  better,  clothed  than  the  unskilled. 

No  better  examples  of  thrift  and  personal  comfort — even  if 
the  latter  is  of  a  frugal  nature — are  to  be  found  in  Europe  than 
among  the  industrial  classes  of  the  republic  of  Switzerland. 
Among  no  other  people  is  there  more  social  intercourse  between 
employers  and  employes,  and  it  can  be  easily  imagined  that  the 
latter  would  aim  to  make  a  presentable  appearance, — much 
more  so  than  they  would  naturally  if  their  social  powers 
were  less  cultivated  and  developed. 

For  the  reasons  given,  we  have  deemed  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  dress  of  Swiss  workingmen  and  that  of  our  own 
would  be  an  impartial  one,  and  we  acccordingly  subjoin 
three  statements,  so  arranged  as  to  render  comparison  easy, 
and  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  status 
of  the  respective  industrial  classes  in  this  respect. 


Table  II. — ComiKtrative  SJioiving  of  the  Style  of  Dress  of  American 
and  Swiss  WorMngmen. 


Clothing  required  by  an  American  Workingman. 

Clotliing  required  by  a  Swiss  Workingman. 

1  suit  of  clothes,  ready  made,  woollen 

Coat,  lasts  three  years. 

and  cotton. 

^Vaistcoat,  lasts  one  year. 

1  suit  of  clothes,  ready  made,  for 

Trowsers. 

Sunday,  all  wool,  lasts  two  years. 

TroAvsers,  for   summer,    lasts   one 

and  then  taken  for  a  working  suit. 

year. 

Undershirt  and  drawers. 

Under-waistcoat,  lasts  two  years. 

Overalls  and  overshirts. 

Jacket,  lasts  two  years. 

3  shirts  made  at  home,  cotton,  with 

•2  shirts  per  year. 

linen  bosoms. 

1  pair  braces,  lasts  one  year. 

3  iiairs  woollen  stockinjys. 

Woollen  stockings,  last  one  year. 

1   pair,    ready  made    boots,    twice 

Cotton  stockings,  last  one  yeai*. 

mended. 

Boots,  resoled  twice,  last  one  year. 

1  pair,  ready  made  l:)Oots,  cheaper 

Shoes,  resoled  four  times,  last  one 

quality,  twice  mended. 

year. 

Neckties. 

Necktie,  lasts  one  year. 

Pocket  liandkerchiefs. 

2  pocket  handkerchiefs  per  year. 

1  woollen  hat. 

1  felt  hat,  lasts  three  years. 

Suspenders. 
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The  essential  parts  of  a  man's  costume  seem  to  be  well 
represented,  and  there  is  no  material  difference  between  the 
nationalities  as  to  variety  and  quantity,  however  much  there 
may  be  in  cut  or  finish.  The  length  of  time  that  the  articles 
are  used,  the  double  service  which  they  perform  for  Sunday 
and  week-day  wear,  and  the  mending  of  boots  and  shoes,  are 
by  no  means  indicative,  in  either  case,  of  a  spirit  of  extrav- 
agance or  an  adherence  to  the  demands  of  fashion. 

We  next  present  a  similar  opportunity  for  comparison  to 
that  afforded  in  Table  II. ,  but  this  time  having  reference  to 
the  dress  of  working-women. 

Table  III. — Comparative  Showing  of  the  Style  of  Dress  of  American 
and  Swiss  Working.women. 


Clothing  required  by  an  American  'Working- 

Clothing  required  by  a  Swiss  Working- 

woman. 

woman. 

2  dresses  and  making,  for  Sundays, 

Dress,  usually  worn  three  years. 

last  two  years 

Petticoat,  usually  worn  two  yeai'S, 

."  calico  dresses,  made  at  home. 

Chemises,  2  per  year. 

1  petticoat,  felt,  worn  two  years. 

2  pairs  corsets. 

2  petticoats,    flannel,    worn     three 

Under-waistcoat,  usually  worn  1 

years. 

year. 

2  petticoats,    white     cotton,    worn 

Under-clothing,    usually   worn    1 

three  years. 

year. 

20  yards" cotton  cloth  and  trimmings 

2  pairs  cotton  stockings. 

for  chemises. 

2  pairs  woollen  stockings. 

2  pairs  corsets. 

2  ai^rons  per  year. 

2  under-flannels. 

Shoes,  resoled  twice  per  year. 

3  pairs  cotton  stockings. 

Shoes,  resoled  six  times  per  year. 

2  i^airs  woollen  stockings. 

Neckerchief,  lasts  one  year. 

12  yards  of  print  for  api'ons. 

Comb,  lasts  one  year. 

2  pairs  boots,  with  mending. 

Jacket,  worn  two  years. 

Collars,  cufT'^,  scarfs,  ribbons,  etc. 

Shawl,  worn  ten  years. 

Shawl,  worn  three  years. 

Pocket  handkerchiefs,  2  per  year. 

Pocket  handkerchiefs,  4  per  year. 

1  bonnet,  lasts  4  years. 

1  hat,  lasts  two  years. 

Hood,  lasts  2  years. 

1  bonnet,  lasts  two  years. 

1  pair  gloves,  lasts  2  years. 

Gloves,  1  pair. 

The  remarks  which  follow  Table  II.,  may,  with  but  few 
modifications,  be  applied  to  the  one  just  preceding.  The  lon- 
gevity which  a  shawl  can  attain  in  Switzerland  or  the  number 
of  times  that  shoes  will  stand  resoling  there,  may  not  find 
an  exact  parallel  in  this  state ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
statements  arc  indicative  of  plenty,  uncoupled  with  lavishness. 

A  similar  exhibit  to  those  preceding  we  make,  finally,  con- 
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cerning  the  clothing  of  male  working-children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age.  In  the  case  of  girl  workers,  at  fifteen,  their 
dress  is  similar  and  but  little  less  expensive  (unless  "cut 
over"  to  fit  them)  than  that  of  working-women.  The  cutting- 
over  process,  in  the  case  of  boys'  clothing,  is  not  so  common 
or  profitable. 

Table  TV. — Comparative  Showing  of  the  Style  of  Dress  of  American 
and  Swiss  male  Working-children  under  15  years  of  age. 


Clothing  required  by  male  American  TVorking- 

Clothing  required  by  male  Swiss  Working-chil- 

children under  15  years  of  age. 

dren  under  15  years  of  age. 

1  suit  of  clothes,  all  wool,  ready 

1  coat,  cotton  warp,  lined,  per  an- 

made. 

num. 

1  jacket,  1  Test  and  3  pairs  of  pan- 

Waistcoat, cotton  warp,  lined ;  one, 

taloons,  made  at  home. 

usually,  per  annum. 

2  cotton  shirts,  last  one  season. 

3  pairs  trowsers,  cotton  warp,  lined. 

2  woollen  shirts,  last  two  years. 

per  annum. 

3  pairs  cotton  stockings. 

2  cotton  shirts  per  annum. 

2  pairs  woollen  stockings. 

2  pairs  woollen  stockings. 

1  pair  boots,  lasts  two  years  with 

2  pairs  cotton  stockings. 

mending. 

1  pair  shoes,  resoled  twice,  per  an- 

2 pairs  shoes,  with  mending. 

num. 

Necktie  and  collars. 

Necktie. 

2  hats. 

Woollen  cap. 

2  pocket  handkerchiefs. 

2  pocket  handkerchiefs. 

Suspenders. 

Braces. 

The  comments  made  in  the  cases  of  working  men  and 
women  are,  comparatively,  applicable  as  regards  the  clothing 
of  working-children. 

The  statements  contained  in  the  individual  presentations  in 
Chap.  III.,  relating  to  the  dress  of  each  family,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  comparisons  instituted  in  this  chapter, 
and  also  with  the  tabular  averages,  abundantly  confirm  the 
predication  of  the  truth  of  the  following — 


Summary  of  Results. 

First.  That,  as  far  as  our  investigation  extended,  our  work- 
ingmen  are,  on  the  average,  well  and  comfortably  clothed. 

Second.  That  their  manner  of  dress  is,  at  least,  capable  of 
most  favorable  comparison  with  that  in  foreign  countries. 

Tliird.    That,  judging  from  the  proportionate  outlay  for 
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dress,  as  regards  entire  expenses,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
our  workiugmen,  in  obedience  to  fashion,  indulge  in  an  exces- 
sive or  disproportionate  expenditure. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Sundry  Expenses. 

At  this  point,  we  may  consider  that  we  have  quite  thor- 
oughly considered,  in  preceding  chapters,  the  principal  of  a 
workingman's  items  of  expenditure.  The  house  for  shelter, 
the  fuel  for  warmth  and  the  preparation  of  food,  the  food 
itself  for  sustenance,  the  articles  for  the  clothing  of  the  body, 
— all  these  we  have  seen,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are 
provided  for.  Yet  there  still  remains  a  class  of  expenses 
which,  although,  as  we  have  said,  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  life  of  the  body,  are,  in  their  way,  an  imperative  necessity 
in  a  man's  social  life.  Such  expenses  are  comprehended  by 
the,  in  itself,  inexpressive  word,  "  sundries."  Whether  the  sum 
thus  expended  is  large  or  small,  the  object  in  view,  with  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  is  the  same.  Literature,  music,  art, 
the  drama,  and  the  pursuit  of  other  pleasures  or  means  of 
improvement  of  mind  and  body,  absorb  the  rich  man's 
"sundry"  money ;  the  poorer  man  also  desires  his  books  and 
papers,  a  piano  and  music  for  his  children,  pictures  for  his 
walls,  lecture  and  theatre  tickets,  his  society,  his  pew  in 
church,  the  means  to  remember  appropriately  the  ever-recur- 
ring birth-days  and  Christmas, — in  fact,  there  are  numberless 
requirements  for  adding  to  the  comfort,  cheerfulness  and 
beauty  of  home  and  the  personal  and  social  happiness  of  its 
occupants. 

.  We  will  consider,  primarily,  the  average  outlay  for  sundries 
by  the  families,  without,  at  present,  any  specification  of  the 
purposes  for  which  expended. 

55 
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Table  I. —  Yearly  Average  of  Sundry  Expenses. 


en    u 

~  <2 

a  bo 

M 

§  a  « 

M 

"^   o 

CLASSIFICATION^. 

*j     "3 

to    o 

»  ac  . 

§  s 

i  s-  . 

O    o    m 

a  c. 

(2; 

■< 

< 

Occupations. 

Building  trades,  . 

sk., 

57 

f3,174  38 

f55  69 

Boots,  shoes  and  leather, 

sk.. 

39 

1,735  88 

44  51 

Metal  workers,    . 

sk., 

61 

3,602  07 

59  05 

(i            11 

tmsk.. 

17 

673  05 

39  59 

Mill  operatives,   . 

sk.. 

35 

2,151  42 

61  47 

((            11 

unfik., 

42 

1,541  69 

36  71 

li            11 

overseers. 

4 

568  58 

142  15 

Outdoor  employmeiits, 

?insk., 

108 

3,136  71 

29  04 

Shop  trades, 

sk.. 

24 

1,371  24 

57  14 

"        "               .        . 

ti7isk.. 

10 

263  85 

26  39 

Totals,  .... 

397 

f  13,218  87 

$45  89 

Kind  op  Labor. 

Skilled,        .... 

216 

f  12,034  99 

$55'  72 

Unskilled,    .        .        .        . 

,        , 

177 

5,615  30 

31  72 

Overseers,    .... 

. 

4 

568  58 

142  15 

Totals,  . 

397 

$18,218  87 

f  45  89 

The  universality  of  sundry  expenses  could  receive  no  more 
forcible  exposition  than  the  fact  that,  of  the  families  visited, 
all  had  expenditures  of  the  nature  considered.  The  overseers 
have  the  largest  annual  outlay,  the  skilled  mill  operatives  com- 
ing next,  but  yet  far  behind.  The  unskilled  outdoor  em- 
ployments and  shop  trades  expended  the  least.  The  average 
of  the  skilled,  as  a  class,  far  surpasses  that  of  the  unskilled. 
The  general  average  is  $45.89,  while  the  total  amount 
expended  forms  6-f-  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  living. 

There  is  a  sanctity  to  every  household  which  even  the  state 
should  not  invade,  unless  required  by  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number.  For  the  reason  given  above,  in  the 
following  table  but  about  one-third  of  the  entire  sundry  ex- 
pense is  specifically  accounted  for.  We  know  not  how  much 
was  thrown  away  from  bad  habits,  or  how  much  was  squan- 
dered in  extravagance ;  the  amount  unaccounted  for,  about 
$12,000,  even  if  all  expended  for  non-legitimate  purposes, 
which  is  a  highly  improbable  and  untenable  assumption,  forms 
but  4+  per  cent  of   the    cost  of  living,  and  seems  plainly 
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indicatory  that,  with  the  most  unfavorable  construction  that 
can  be  placed  upon  it,  among  the  families  considered,  ex- 
penses on  account  of  bad  habits  or  its  twin  evil  of  extrava- 
gance were  kept  at  a  very  modest  and  creditable  minimum. 
We  have  no  right  to  assume  but  that  the  majority  of  the 
$12,000  was  expended  as  legitimately  as  was  the  $6,000  for 
the  items  specified  in  Table  11. 


Table  II. — Average  yearly  outlay  for  certain  specified  "  Sundries,' 


CLASSIFICATION. 

No.  of 
Families. 

No.  Ex- 
pending 
money  for. 

Amount 
Expended. 

Average  yearly 
Expenditures. 

Fuvnitui-e  and  carpets. 

397 

5 

$321  00 

$64  20 

Books  and  papers. 

264 

2,374  13 

8  99 

Societies,     . 

.   135 

1,161  52 

8  60 

Religion,     . 

133 

1,942  00 

14  60 

Charity, 
Sickness,     . 

4 

2 

70  00 
57  75 

17  50 
28  88 

Care  of  parents. 

1 

60  00 

60  00 

Cai-e  of  house,   . 

1 

33  00 

33  00 

Recreation, 

1 

36  00 

36  00 

House-girl, 

1 

182  00 

182  00 

Travel  to  work,  . 

" 

2 

28  00 

14  00 

Life  insurance,    . 

1 

18  00 

18  00 

From  the  above,  much  interesting  information  can  be  ex- 
tracted. But  five  families  out  of  397  invested  in  furniture 
and  carpets;  264  families,  or  66-f-  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number,  expended  an  average  of  $9  yearly  for  books  and 
newspapers  ;  34  per  cent  paid  society  dues,  and  the  same 
percentage  devoted  money  to  religion.  Charity,  sickness 
(but  two  instances),  recreation,  life  insurance  (but  one  in- 
stance), etc.,  are  represented  in  the  tables  by  totals  and 
averas'es. 

As  an  indication  of  what  sundry  money  has  been  expended 
for  in  past  years,  we  give  a  closing  table  of  a  miscellaneous 
nature  : — 
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Table  III. — Sundry  Expenditures  in  jyast  Years. 


1 

o 
6 

Number  of  Families  having — 

CLASSIFICATION.     • 

o      . 

§  1 

to    o 

1  " 

1  a 
&  s 

.9  .a 

1^ 

Occupations. 
Building  trades,         .        .        5^.,     . 
Boots,  shoes  and  leather,  .        sk.,    . 
Metal  workers, .        .        .        sk.,    . 

"           "...        unsk., 
Mill  operatives,          .        .        sk.,     . 

"            "                  .        .        U7isk., 

"            "           ■      .        .  overseers, 
Outdoor  employments,      .        unsk.. 
Shop  trades,      .        .        .        sk.,    . 

"        "            ...        misk., 

57 
39 
61 
17 
35 
42 
4 
108 
24 
10 

14 
4 

18 

1 

2 

2 
4 

36 
17 
39 

4 
14 
17 

52 

28 
49 

3 
17 

4 

4 
26 
23 

1 

32 

13 

27 

1 

8 

3 

4 

6 

11 

1 

Totals, 

Kind  of  Laboe. 

Skilled, 

Unskilled, 

Overseers, 

397 

216 

177 

4 

45 

41 
2 

2 

136 

118 

14 

4 

207 

■ 

169 
34 

4 

106 

91 

11 

4 

Totals, 

397 

45 

136 

207 

106 

Of  the  397  families,  11 -f-  per  cent  have  pianos  or  cabinet 
organs ;  34+  per  cent  have  sewing-machines,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  labor-saving  article,  many  possessed  wringing 
machines,  as  will  be  found  by  reference  to -ihe  family  state- 
ments;  52-|-  per  cent  had  one  or  more  carpeted  rooms, 
in  many  instances,  as  stated  in  the  individual  presentations, 
the  entire  tenement  of  five  or  six  apartments  being  carpeted ; 
26+  per  cent  paid  rates  for  church  pews.  These  evidences 
of  material  prosperity,  it  will  be  noted,  are  largely  shown  by 
the  skilled  class,  the  unskilled  making  a  comparatively  poor 
exhibit. 

From  a  comprehension  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
individual  family  statements  in  chapter  III.,  and  of  the 
points  demonstrated  by  the  tables  in  this  chapter,  we  feel 
sustained  in  framing  the  subjoined — 
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SuivBiARy  OF  Results. 
First.     That,  from  our  investigations,  we  find  no  evidence 
or  indication  that  workiugmen  spend  large  sums  of  money 
extravagantly,  or  for  bad  habits. 

Second.  That  a  large  proportion  of  skilled  workmen  have 
sewinsf  and  other  labor-savino:  machines  in  use  in  their 
families. 

Third.  That,  as  evidences  of  material  prosperity  to  a 
certain  extent,  significant  numbers  of  the  families  (the  aid 
of  child  labor  being  fully  allowed)  own  pianos  or  cabinet 
organs,  have  carpeted  rooms  and  maintain  pews  in  chm'ch. 


CHAPTER  X. 
General  Summary. 

The  statistician  and  the  social  economist  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Engel,  the  present  head  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  at  Ber- 
lin, Prussia,  for  .collecting,  tabulating  and  working  up  with 
acknowledged  power  of  analysis,  the  whole  of  the  statistical 
matter,  new  and  old,  obtainable  by  him  in  his  country,  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  cost  of  living,  and  for  having  ascer- 
tained, partly  by  induction  and  partly  by  theorizing,  what  the 
general  law  is,  by  which  the  expenditure  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
several  requirements  of  life  is  governed  in  different  sections 
of  the  community, — at  least  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  in 
comparatively  easy  circumstances,  or  above  the  reach  of  want. 

Subjoined,  we  give  a  comparative  statement,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Engel,  which  shows  the  average  relative  percentage,  in 
Prussia,  of  the  various  items  of  expenditure  of  families  be- 
longing to  three  dificrent  classes  of  the  population ;  viz. ,  of 
the  family  of  what  is  considered  in  that  country,  a  tolerably 
well-to-do  member  of  the  working  class,  of  a  man  whose  in- 
come is  double  that  of  the  former,  and  lastly,  of  a  person  in 
easy  circumstances. 
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Percentage 

of  the  expekditure  op  the 
Family  of— 

ITEMS  OF  EXPENDITURE. 

A    Workingman 
with  an  Income 
of  from  S225  to 
$300  a  year. 

A    man    of   the 
intermediate 
class  C'.Mittel- 
staiules")  with 
an   Incume  of 
from    $4.50    to 
$600  a  year. 

Of    a    per,son   in 
easy      circum- 
stances    (-'des 
Wohlstandes") 
wiih  an  Income 
of  from  8750  to 
$1,100  a  year. 

1.  Subsistence,  .... 

2.  Clothing,        .... 

3.  Lodging,        .... 

4.  Firing  and  lighting, 

5.  Education,  pub. worship,  etc., 

6.  Legal  protection,  . 

7.  Care  of  health,      . 

8.  Comfort,  mental  and  bodily 

recreation, .... 

Per 

62.0) 
16.0 
12.0 
50 
2.0) 
1.0 
1.0 

1.0, 

cent. 

■  95.0 
.    5.0 

Per  cent. 

55.0) 

m  >  90.0 
501 
3  5) 
20 
2,0  J>  10.0 

1.5  J 

Per  cent. 

500) 
18.0  1   o^o 

50 

5  5) 

30 

3.0  i  15.0 

3.5, 

Total, 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

The  foregoing  table  demonstrates  the  points  upon  the 
strength  of  which  Dr.  Engel  propounds  an  economic  law. 

The  distinct  propositions  are, — 

First.  That  the  greater  the  income,  the  smaller  the  rela- 
tive percentage  of  outlay  for  subsistence. 

Second.  That  the  percentage  of  outlay  for  clothing  is 
approximately  the  same,  whatever  the  income. 

Third.  That  the  percentage  of  outlay  for  lodging,  or  rent, 
and  for  fuel  and  light,  is  invariably  the  same,  whatever  the 
income. 

Fourth.  That  as  the  income  increases  in  amount,  the  per- 
centage of  outlay  for  "  sundries  "  becomes  greater. 

This  doctrine  of  the  average  percentages  of  expenditure  is 
confirmed  by  inquiries  instituted  by  Ducpetiaux  in  Belgium, 
and  by  Le  Play,  in  his  account  of  the  expenses  of  working- 
men  in  France,  and  the  German  districts  bordering  upon  it, 
in  Switzerland  and  in  Savoy.  Inquiries  made  at  Hamburg, 
though  disagreeing  with  the  percentage  fixed  for  rents,  did 
not  invalidate  the  general  principles  laid  down  by  Dr.  Engel. 
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The  latter  explains  that  his  theory  is  based  on  averages  and 
must  be  compared  with  averages,  and  not  with  individual 
statements,  in  the  case  of  which  latter  many  local  or  temporary 
influences  necessarily  aftect  the  percentages. 

We  deemed  that  our  returns,  by  their  large  number, 
admitting  of  truly  representative  averages,  furnished  the 
data  for  an  instructive  and.  valuable  comparison  with  the  law 
we  have  explained,  and  we  accordingly  present  three  tables, 
founded  on  important  sub-divisions,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
in  how  great  a  degree  the  principles  of  the  law  are  verified  or 
disproved  by  the  averages  of  workingmeu  in  this  state. 

Table  I. — Percentages  of  Expenditicre  as  regards  Fathers  ^^  alone" 

and  "  assisted." 


ITEMS  OF  EXPENDITURE. 


Percentage  of  the  Expenditure 
OF  TUE  Family  of  a  Working- 
man— 


Relying  upon  his 

individual 
earnings  alone. 


Assisted  by  the 

labor  of  -wife  or 

children. 


1.  Subsistence, 

2.  Clothing-,     . 

3.  Rent,    . 

4.  Fuel,    . 

5.  Sundry  expenses. 

Totals, 


Per  cent. 

6  J 

7  7 


100 


59  ^ 

6J 
6       6 


100 


By  reference  to  the  tables  in  Chapter  IV.,  we  ascertain  that 
of  the  142  families,  in  which  the  father  was  the  only  worker, 
the  average  income  was  $723.82.  Of  the  255  ftimilies,  in 
which  the  wives  or  children  assisted,  the  average  income  was 
$784.38.  According  to  this  state  of  afiairs,  the  assisted  fam- 
ilies, to  conform  to  the  law,  should  have  expended  less  for 
subsistence  and  mo7*e  for  sundries  than  those  relying  on  the 
father  alone,  with  his  smaller  income.  But  we  see  in  Tal)le 
I.  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  by  a  variation  of  5  per  cent 
in  one  point  of  comparison,  and  1  per  cent  in  the  other. 
The  proposition  of  the  law  as  regards  percentage   of  outlay 
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for  clothing  is  sustained ;  again,  the  law  is  verified  as  regards 
fuel,  but  disproved  as  far  as  it  relates  to  rent  or  lodging. 

Our  next  comparison  is  between  the  "  law  "  and  the  per- 
centages of  expenditure  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workingmen. 

Table  II. — Percentages  of  Expenditure  as  regards  Skilled  and  Un- 
skilled Labor. 


ITEMS  OF  EXPENDITUKE. 


Pekcentage  of  the  Expenditcee 
OF  THE  Family  of  a  Working- 
man— 


Engaged  in 
Skilled  Labor. 


Engaged  in 
Unskilled  Labor. 


1.  Subsistence, 

2.  Clothing,      . 

3.  Rent,    . 

4.  Fuel,    . 

5.  Suudiy  expenses. 


Totals, 


Per  cent. 

54.5^ 
6    j 


100 


58^ 

^H94 
16  f  -^^ 

6       6 


100 


Referring  once  more  to  the  tables  of  Chapter  IV. ,  we  find 
that  the  average  income  of  the  families  of  skilled  laborers 
(including  overseers)  was  $823.60,  while  of  unskilled  labor- 
ers' families,  $687.05  formed  the  average  income.  To 
verify  the  law,  in  these  instances,  the  skilled  should  have 
expended  a  less  percentage  for  subsistence  and  a  greater  one 
for  sundries  than  the  unskilled ;  and  such  is  the  fact.  The 
law  is  again  correct  as  regards  clothing  and  fuel,  but  foils 
somewhat  of  verification  in  the  case  of  rent. 

As  an  important  item  of  statistical  information,  it  may  be 
stated  here,  that  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  397  families, 
58  per  cent  was  required  for  subsistence,  14  per  cent  for 
clothing,  16  per  cent  for  rent,  6  per  cent  for  fuel,  and  the 
balance   of    6  per   cent   was   devoted   to  sundry  expenses. 

Considering  that  Dr.  Engel's  table  is  graduated  accord- 
ing to  incomes  rather  than  conditions,  it  might  be  urged 
that  a  more  perfect  comparison  could  be  made  if  the  incomes 
of  the  397  families  were  similarly  graded  and  percentages 
struck.  Acknowledging  the  truth  of  this,  we  have  i^erformed 
the  work,  and  present  the  results  in  the  following  table  : — 
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Table  III. — Percentages  of  Expenditure  as  regards  Income. 


PeBCENTAGE' OF  THE  EXPENDITITEE 
WOEKINGMAN  WITH  AN 

OF  THE  FAHILT  OF  A 

Income— 

ITEMS  OF  EXPENDITURE. 

From  S300 
to  $450. 

From  $450  to 
$G00. 

From  $600 
to  $750. 

From  $750 
to  $1200. 

Above  $1200 

1.  Subsistence, 

2.  Clothing,  . 

3.  Rent,. 

4.  Fuel,  .... 

5.  Sundry  expenses. 

Per  cent. 

20     9^ 
^3^ 

100 

Per  cent. 

63    ) 

Per  cent. 

60^ 

Per  cent. 

17  f  ^* 
6j 
6      6 

Per  cent. 
51" 

15  r^ 

5 
10     10 

Totals,    . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

"We  find  that,  in  direct  accordance  Avith  the  law,  the  greater 
the  income  the  smaller  the  relative  percentage  of  outlay  for 
subsistence  ;  and  also,  still  in  accordance,  that  as  the  income 
increases,  the  percentage  of  outlay  for  sundries  becomes 
greater.  As  regards  fuel,  the  law  is  quite  generally  veri- 
fied ;  but  its  propositions  as  regards  clothing  and  rents  are 
plainly  disproved. 

Considering,  in  a  general  way,  the  maximum  and  minimum 
percentages  for  the  difierent  items  of  expenditure,  as  shown 
in  Table  III.  and  in  Engel's  table,  we  find  that  all  grades  of 
incomes  in  Massachusetts  pay  a  larger  percentage  for  subsist- 
ence than  do  similar  grades  of  incomes  in  Prussia.  As  regards 
clothing,  the  percentage  is  less  here  than  in  Prussia,  still 
bearing  incomes  in  mind.  For  rents,  the  percentages,  as 
regards  incomes,  are  much  greater  here  than  in  Prussia. 
For  fuel,  also,  the  percentages  here  show  a  slight  excess 
above  those  in  Prussia.  Finally,  considering  sundry  ex- 
penses, we  find  the  percentages  here  less  than  in  Prussia,  in 
each  grade  of  income. 

The  points  made  apparent  by  the  discussion  and  compari- 
sons incident  to  Dr.  Engel's  theory,  may  be  embodied  in  the 
form  of  a — 


Summary  of  Results. 
First.  That   as   regards  subsistence,  rents    and   fuel,  the 
workingmen's  families  which  we  visited  paid  therefor  larger 
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percentages  of  their  income  than  do  workingmen's  families, 
with  like  incomes,  in  Prussia  and  other  European  countries. 

Second.  That  as  regards  clothing  and  sundry  expenses, 
our  workingmen's  families  paid  therefor  smaller  percentages  of 
their  income  than  do  workingmen's  families,  with  like  in- 
comes, in  the  countries  mentioned  above. 

Analysis  of  Preceding  Summaries. 
"We  now  are  in  condition  to  make  an  analysis  and  concen- 
tration of  the  various  summaries  of  results  given  in  this  and 
preceding  chapters.  For  the  sake  of  definitencss  in  presenta- 
tion, and  convenience  of  reference,  in  succeeding  considera- 
tions, we  place  at  the  left  the  respectiye  designations  of 
"earnings,"  "  expenses,"  "manner  of  living"  and  "savings," 
and  at  the  right,  in  numerical  order,  the  related  results,  drawn 
from  our  own  investigations  and  the  comparisons  heretofore 
instituted  with  them. 

Our  conclusions  are  : — 

First.  That  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
workingmen  in  this  Commonwealth  do 
not  support  their  families  by  their  in- 
dividual earnings  alone. 

Second.,  That  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings contributed  by  wives,  generally 
speaking,  is  so  small,  that  they  Avould 
As  regards  Earnings :  save  more  by  staying  at  home  than 
they  gain  by  outside  labor. 

Tliird.  That  fathers  rely,  or  are 
forced  to  depend,  upon  their  children 
for  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the 
entire  family  earnings. 

Fourth.  That  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  supply,  by  their  labor, 
from  one-eigJith  to  one-sixth  of  the  total 
family  earnings. 
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First.  That,  judging  from  the  pro- 
portionate outlay  for  dress,  as  regards 
entire  expenses,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  workiugmen  we  visited,  in 
obedience  to  fashion,  indulge  in  an  ex- 
cessive or  disproportionate  expenditure. 

Second.  That,  from  our  investiga- 
tions, we  find  no  evidence,  or  indication, 
,  that  workingmen  spend  large  sums  of 

money  extravagantly  or  for  bad  habits. 

Third.  That,  as  regards  subsistence, 
As  regards  Expenses:  rents  and  fuel,  the  Avorkingmen's  fam- 
ilies which  we  visited  paid  therefor 
larger  percentages  of  their  income 
than  do  workiugmen's  families,  with 
like  incomes,  in  Prussia  and  other 
European  countries. 

Fourth.  That,  as  regards  clothing 
and  sundry  expenses,  our  working- 
men's  ftimilies  paid  therefor  smaller 
»  percentages  of  their  income  than   do 

workingmen's  families,  with  like  in- 
comes, in  the  countries  mentioned 
above. 

First.  That,  among  the  families 
visited,  those  containing  the  greatest 
number  of  child  workers  occupy  the 
most  crowded  rooms  and  the  inferior 
class  of  tenements. 

Second.     That  about  three-quarters 

As  regards  Manner  of  ^^  ^^^^  workingmen's  homes  which  we 

Living :  visited  are  in  good  condition  as  regards 

locality  and  needful  sanitary  provisions  ; 

but, — 

Third.  That  nearly  one-half  of  the 
unskilled  laborers  live  in  the  inferior 
tenements. 
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Fourth.  That  the  working  classes 
of  Massachusetts,  judging  from  our 
investigations,  are  well  fed. 

Fifth.  That  their  food,  in  variety 
and  quality,  is  above  the  average  of 
that  consumed  in  foreign  countries,  and 
that,  as  regards  quantity  of  animal  food 
used,  their  "higher  level"  is  unques- 
tionable. 

Sixth.  That,  as  far  as  our  investi- 
gations extended,  our  workingmen  are, 
on  the  average,  well  and  comfortably 
clothed. 

Seventh.    That  their  manner  of  dress 

As  regards  Manner  of  is,  at  least,  capable  of  most  favorable 

Living :  comparison  with  that  in  foreign  coun- 

[Continued.J  tricS  ' 

Eighth.  That  a  large  proportion  of 
the  skilled  workingmen  visited  have 
sewing  and  other  labor-saving  ma- 
chines in  use  in  their  families. 

JSTinth.  That,  as  evidences  of  mate- 
rial prosperity  to  a  certain  extent,  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  the  families  (the 
aid  of  child  labor  being  fully  allowed), 
own  pianos  or  cabinet-organs,  have  car- 
peted rooms,  and  maintain  pews  in 
church. 

First.  That  more  than  one-half  of 
the  families  visited  save  money  ;  less 
than  one-tenth  are  in  debt ;  and  the  re- 
mainder make  both  ends  meet. 

As  regards  Savings  :  Second.  That,  without  children's  as- 
sistance, other  things  remaining  equal, 
the  majority  of  these  families  would  be 
in  poverty  or  debt. 
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Third.  That  savings,  by  families 
and  fathers  alone,  are  made  in  every 
branch  of  occupation  investigated ;  but 
that  in  only  a  few  cases  is  there  evi- 
dence of  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a 
competence,  and,  in  those  cases,  it 
would  be  the  result  of  assisted  or  family 
labor. 

Fourth.  That  the  higher  the  in- 
come, generally  speaking,  the  greater 
As  regards  Savings  ;  the  saving,  actually  and  proportionately. 
[conunued.]  Fifth.     That  the  average  saving  is 

about  three  per  cent  of  the  earnings. 

Sixth.  That  while  the  houses  of  the 
workingmen  visited  compare  most  fav- 
orably with  those  in  foreign  countries 
and  other  states  of  the  Union,  yet,  in 
certain  of  the  United  States,  working- 
men  have  better  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring homes  of  their  own. 

The  foregoing  twenty-four  results,  based  upon  our  investi- 
gations into  the  condition  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
families  of  wage-laborers  in  this  state,  are,  we  believe,  as  we 
have  previously  stated,  indicative  and  representative  of  the 
condition  of  the  families  of  the  mass  of  the  actual  wage 
laborers  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Believing  this,  and  yet  conceding  fully  the  right  of  others 
to  disbelieve,  if  they  can  overcome  or  explain  away  our  weight 
of  proof,  our  purpose  is  now  to  bring  the  results  of  the  wage 
system  in  Massachusetts  directly  home  to  the  system  itself, 
and  while  we  demonstrate  the  system's  weaknesses,  its  fail- 
ures and  its  crimes,  we  yet  desire  to  show,  how,  within  itself, 
it  contains  the  means  for  righting  some  wrongs. 

Let  us  revert,  at  first,  to  our  assertion  in  the  introduction 
to  this  part,  that  "  it  seems  natural  and  just  that  a  man's 
labor  should  be  worth,  and  that  his  wages  should  be  as  much 
as,  with  economy  and  prudence,  will  comfortably  maintain 
himself  and  family,  enable  him  to  educate  his  children,  and 
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also  to  lay  by  enough  for  his  decent  support  when  his  laboring 
powers  have  failed." 

This  is  what  the  wage  system  should  do.  What  does  it  do 
that  seems  "natural  and  just"?  What  does  it  fail  to  do?  and 
What  does  it  do  that  is  weak  and  criminal  ? 

1st.  What  does  it  do?  It  enables  the  workingman,  in  a 
minority  of  cases,  to  comfortably  maintain  himself  and  family 
by  his  individual  earnings  ;  again,  it  enables  the  workingman, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  the  aid  of  the  labor  of  his  wife 
and  children,  to  do  the  same.  In  both  instances,  given 
above,  it  enables  the  father  or  family  to  keep  some  of  the 
children  at  school. 

2d.  What  does  it  fail  to  dof  It  fails  to  pay  the  father 
so  much  for  his  labor  that  he  can  in  all  cases  support  his 
family  on  his  own  earnings,  educate  all  his  children  up  to  a 
proper  age,  buy  a  suitable  home  from  his  savings,  or  lay  by 
enough  for  his  decent  support  when  his  laboring  powers  have 
failed. 

3d.  What  does  it  do  that  is  weak  and  criminal  f  It  uses 
men  and  women  when  they  are  strong,  and  leaves  them  to  shift 
for  themselves  when  they  are  sick,  infirm  or  without  employ- 
ment. This  it  does  by  paying  no  more  for  labor  than  the 
bare  cost  of  existence  of  the  body.  It  usurps  to  its  benefit 
the  future  productive  power  of  the  state,  by  employing  chil- 
dren who  should  be  in  school  or  at  play,  setting  at  defiance 
the  organic  law  of  production  by  paying  to  44  per  cent  of 
the  individuals  but  24  per  cent  in  wage.  It  pays  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  workers  such  small  wages  that  they  are  in  debt 
and  poverty,  and  it  holds  out  to  such  unfortunates  no  promise 
or  prospect  of  a  bettering  of  condition,  but  allows  them  to 
become  objects  of  commiseration,  and  to  attribute  their  suf- 
ferings to  the  prevailing  system  of  labor. 

Recommendation. — Conclusion. 
We  have  referred  in  several  parts  of  the  subject  under 
consideration  to  the  difference  between  facts  and  figures, 
meaning  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  particular  sum 
earned,  expended  or  saved  was  not  so  indicative  of  a  work- 
inojman's  status  as  the  facts  concerning  the  condition  of  his 
family.     In  many  of  the  individual  returns,  it  will  be  noted 
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that  some  families  mentioned  as  saving  money  are  living  in 
inferior  tenements,  upon  cheap  food,  and  are  poorly  clad. 
How,  then,  is  a  figure  denoting  a  money-saving  a  sure  index 
that  the  father  or  family  are  deriving  the  first  fruits  of  labor, 
and  are  progressing  in  life  ? 

The  only  figure,  of  this  nature,  which  it  is  of  value  for 
statisticians  or  social  economists  to  discover  is  the  one  which, 
with  due  regard  to  locality,  customs  of  the  people,  and  the 
financial  state  of  the  community,  will  plainly  indicate  the 
minimum  cost  of  living  of  families  of  different  sizes.  Wo 
do  not  think  that,  after  the  results  which  we  have  given  of 
the  minuteness  of  our  inquiries,  any  considerable  number  of 
persons  will  think  that  the  families  visited  copied  costly 
fashions  or  are  liable  to  a  general  charge  of  unthrift.  Such 
being  the  case,  some  points  made  manifest  in  Tabic  XVIII. 
of  Chap.  IV.,  and  not  as  yet  specially  referred  to,  seem 
worthy  of  a  careful  consideration. 

The  thirty-four  families  in  debt  (see  Table  XX. ,  Chap.  IV. ) , 
when  dispersed  in  the  income  gradations  (see  Table  XVIII., 
Chap.  IV.,  previously  referred  to),  render  58  families  appa- 
rently in  debt,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  deficits  of 
the  34  overcame  the  small  surpluses  of  the  other  24.  The 
actual  debts  are  given  in  Table  XX.  as  heretofore  shown. 
Having  thus  explained  the  table,  our  particular  purpose  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  incomes  under  §600  in  amount 
render  debt  a  necessity,  the  deficit  growing  larger  as  the  in- 
come decreases. 

Much  can  be  rightfully  and  truly  said,  as  we  have  shown, 
against  the  prevailing  wage  system,  but  the  iconoclasm  that 
strives  to  break  it  down,  unless  at  the  same  time  it  shows  the 
superstructure  of  a  more  equitable  and  easily  managed  one, 
will  be  devoid  of  fruitful  results  or  permanent  benefit. 

We  have  here,  no  plan  to  bring  forward  as  a  substitute  for 
the  wage  system,  but  only  a  recommendation,  which,  if 
adopted,  would  reduce  by  one  the  list  of  its  weak  or  criminal 
acts. 

AVe  believe  that  there  should  be  a  certain  minimum  yearly 
or  daily  rate  or  wage  paid  for  competent  adult  labor,  and  that 
all  employment,  temporarily,  or  as  the  result  of  contracts,  for 
a  less  sum,  should  be  discountenanced  by  public  opinion,  and, 
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if  persisted  in,  to  the  detriment  of  any,  should  be  prevented 
by  appropriate  legislation,  rigidly  enforced. 

This  may  seem  a  chimerical  way  of  treating  the  wage  prob- 
lem, a  direct  contravention  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
a  premium  upon  poor  class  of  labor.  But  let  us  examine  the 
matter  more  closely,  and  see  if  what  we  ask  is  more  than  the 
system  should  do,  to  secure  what  is  "  natural  and  just  "  to  the 
recipients  of  wage,  and  if  it  is  not  something  that  can  be  done 
without  any  great  violation  of  the  present  laws  of  production. 

Such  an  opinion  or  law  would  not  say  that  inferior  labor 
should  be  paid  as  much  as  a  better  class  ;  it  would  only  pro- 
vide that  a  workingman,  with  a  family  to  support,  should 
receive  enough  wage  to  enable  him  to  do  it  prudently.  It 
would  prevent  a  discontented  feeling  with  regard  to  all  laws, 
make  many  more  hands  self-supporting,  and  remove  many  a 
burden  and  demand  of  pauperism  upon  individual  charity  and 
the  similar  provision  made  by  the  state. 

If  a  manufacturer  agrees  to  furnish  goods  for  a  less  price 
than  the  cost  of  production,  and  becomes  insolvent  in  con- 
sequence, his  creditors,  when  contemplating  their  percentage 
of  receipt,  will  not  hold  him  guiltless,  but  think  his  action 
fraudulent.  He  may  say  the  market  price  of  goods  was  low, 
— that  he  wanted  to  keep  his  factory  running, — that  he  hoped 
to  do  better  in  future  trades  ;  but  the  fact  of  mismanagement 
will  remain.  How,  then,  if  a  workingman,  out  of  employ- 
ment, knowing  that  work  and  money  are  scarce,  wishing  to 
keep  his  home  together,  hoping;  that  better  times  and  pay 
will  come,  deliberately  engages  .to  work  for  a  sum  insufficient 
to  meet  all  the  demands  for  the  necessaries  of  life, — is  he 
not  acting  as  fraudulently  as  the  manufacturer?  and  if  it 
is  not  his  fault,  where  does  the  fault  lie,  and  where  can  a 
remedy  be  found  ?  When  goods  are  sold  at  less  than  market 
value,  somebody  may  gain  but  somebody  must  lose.  A  law 
makes  such  loss  unlawful,  and  indirectly  protects  those  threat- 
ened with  loss  by  the  involuntary  provisions  of  the  bankrupt 
law.  When  labor  is  given  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  somebody  gfvins  and  somebody  must  suffer. 

"Why  should  not  public  opinion  or  law  make  such  low  wage 
unpopular  or  unlawful,  and  protect,  directly  or  indirectly,  those 
threatened  with  want  and  suffering? 
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Why,  in  justice,  should  the  broken  merchant  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  bankrupt  law,  when  unable  from  loss  or  poor 
management  to  pay  his  bills,  and  the  broken  laborer,  no  more 
criminal  or  lacking  in  good  intentions  than  the  merchant,  have 
only  the  poor  debtor's  oath  to  relieve  him  (and  then  only  from 
arrest,  the  debt  remaining),  with  its  attendant  stultification  of 
his  feelings  of  manhood? 

Why  should  not  the  insolvent  laborer  be  discharged  from 
all  debts,  under  the  provisions  of  a  general  insolvent  law  (in 
which  the  legal  fees  established  should  not  be  so  large  as  to 
be  prohibitory  in  his  case),  by  the  payment  of  fifty  per  cent, 
as  well  as  the  bankrupt  merchant? 

Firms  and  corporations,  when  threatened  with  loss,  reduce 
expenses,  stop  manufacturing  and,  if  necessary,  pay  half  the 
amount  of  their  bills  and  begin  afresh.  The  workingman 
sufiers  by  the  suspension  of  work,  cannot  reduce  his  expenses 
materially,  gets  in  debt,  has  no  royal  way  of  beginning  again, 
but  must  keep  on  with  his  load  of  debt  still  hanging  to  him. 
Either  one  thing  or  the  other,  it  is  plain,  should  be  done. 
Either  every  competent  adult  laborer  should  receive  enough 
as  wages  (the  minimum  sum  and  as  much  more  as  he  can 
command)  to  enable  him  to  get  along  without  debt,  or  he 
should  have  the  same  recourse  to  a  relieving-law  that  mer- 
chants, corporations  or  other  employers  possess. 

How  would  this  minimum  wage  plan  work  ?  The  young 
unmarried  workman,  with  small  expenses,  would  save  money, 
if  prudent;  when  married,  he  would  have  something  to  begin 
on.  His  wages,  never  running  below  his  expenses,  would 
enable  him  to  maintain  his  independent  position.  An  ad- 
vance would  be  made  for  one  child,  then  for  the  second  and 
third,  providing  him  with  the  means  for  their  suf)port  and 
education.  At  the  proper  age,  he  could  give  to  the  state 
healthy  workers,  both  in  body  and  mind.  And  what  would 
the  state  have  done  for  him  ?  Simply  provided  that  his  re- 
turn for  labor  should  pay  for  his  living,  and  that  of  his 
children, — the  latter,  in  turn,  adding  to  the  productive 
power  of  the  state. 

Causes  beyond  the  control  of  legislation,  in  Massachusetts 
alone,  sustain  the  present  wage  system ;  and  all  that  this 
state  can  do,  at  present,  by  individual  or  concerted  action, 
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or  by  legislation,  is  to  temper  its  asperities.  Whatever  may 
be  the  outgrowth  of  or  substitute  for  the  wage  sj^stem, — 
whether  co-operation,  industrial  partnerships,  communism, 
etc., — is,  of  course,  at  present,  but  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
and  beyond  discussion  within  the  legitimate  outline  of  the 
subject,  the  consideration  of  which  we  have  continued  at 
great  length,  and  here  substantially  close. 

Our  work  and  aim  has  been  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  the 
entire  wage  system  (not  with  restricted  application  to  its 
working  in  corporations) ,  in  order  that  it  might  see  its  own 
deformities,  and  be  led  to  soften  its  visage  and  look  with 
more  brotherly  feeling  upon  the  laborer,  who'  toils  on  and 
ever,  and  who,  being  worthy  of  his  hire,  should  receive  it. 

We  anticipate  no  dire  results.  We  believe,  instead,  that 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes — the  many  encouraging 
features  of  which,  our  returns  make  manifest — will  grow 
better  and  better.  That,  with  less  antagonism  and  more  of 
the  spirit  of  co-operation, — which  has  no  better  exemplar 
than  the  Golden  Rule, — the  rewards  of  labor  will  be  more 
equitably  divided  and  the  evils  of  the  wage  system  gradually 
extirpated.  And,  as  all  true  and  lasting  progress  is  founded 
upon  knowledge,  we  cherish  the  hope  that  the  labor  put  upon 
the  preparation  of  this  part  of  our  report  has  not  been  exerted 
in  vain,  and  that  some  tangible  good,  from  its  presentation, 
will  accrue  to  the  industrial  classes— especially  the  child 
workers— of  this  Commonwealth. 


Part  V. 


CO-OPERATION, 


Part  V. 


C  0-0  PE  R  AT  I  0  N. 


We  are  led  to  devote  a  chapter  to  this  subject  iu  order  to 
present  a  statement  of  the  results  following  the  introduction 
of  the  principle,  as  shown  by  well  authenticated  statistics. 
it  is  claimed  by  co-operators,  that  much  good  has  resulted  to 
working  people  by  the  application  of  this  system  in  the 
transaction  of  business ;  first,  in  assisting  the  participators 
to  realize  a  greater  pecuniary  advantage  than  was  possible 
under  other  established  forms  of  business ;  and  second,  in 
guaranteeing  increased  opportunities  for  bettering  their  con- 
dition. 

The  two  principal  features  of  co-operation  that  have  been, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  adopted,  are  the  productive  and  dis- 
tributive. Other  and  more  comprehensive  forms  have  been 
suggested  by  able  and  conscientious  writers  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which,  if  adopted  generally,  would,  from  their  stand- 
point, cause  the  greatest  benefit  to  result  to  all.  But  those 
regarded  as  the  most  practical,  and  which  large  bodies  of 
people  could  readily  embrace,  and  from  which  the  best 
effects  would  be  most  promptly  realized  and  appreciated, 
are  the  two  named. 

By  productive  co-operation  is  meant  .that  form  of  produc- 
tion in  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  occupations,  where 
the  capital  is  contributed  by  the  workmen,  and  the  net  profit 
divided  among  them  without  regard  to  market  rates  of 
wages ;  or  where  persons  unite  as  above  and  draw  the 
market  rate  of  wages  each  week  or  month,  and  at  a  stated 
time  make  a  pro  rata  division  of  profits.  The  form  of  indus- 
trial partnership  may  also  be  included  under  this  head, 
where  the  industry  is  managed  by  the  owner  of  the  capital 
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employed ;  and  after  a  fair  rate  of  interest  has  been  allowed 
ou  the  capital,  and  a  stated  percentage  of  the  profits  has 
been  taken  out  by  the  managers,  the  balance  is  paid  to  the 
workmen  in  addition  to  the  regular  wages.  Sometimes  the 
two  are  combined,  the  workman  being  allowed  to  invest  any 
savings  that  he  may  have  in  the  capital,  purchasing  shares 
therewith ;  thus  aiding  in  the  extension  of  the  business, 
receiving  interest  on  his  portion  of  the  share  capital,  and  a 
portion  of  the  net  profit  besides  his  regular  wages. 

Other  forms  have  been  introduced,  differing  some  from  the 
foregoing,  but  not  to  the  exteut  of  conflicting  with  the  gen- 
eral idea. 

Distributive  co-operation  being  the  feature  regarding  which 
statistics  are  most  available  and  detailed,  has  received  atten- 
tion at  our  hands.  Our  intention  had  been  to  have  pre- 
sented information  regarding  the  productive  feature ;  but 
the  comparative  meagreness  of  the  statistics  regarding  the 
same  in  our  possession,  leads  us  to  defer  that  presentation 
for  a  future  report. 

The  distributive  feature  is  the  management,  by  co-operative 
societies,  of  the  stores  where  are  sold  the  various  articles  of 
food  and  wearing  apparel  required  in  families.  To  clearly 
illustrate  this  form,  we  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  forma- 
tion of  such  societies  or  associations. 

A  number  of  persons  associate  themselves  together ;  prepare 
a  set  of  by-laws  or  rules,  for  the  government  of  the  body; 
decide  upon  the  membership-fee,  the  amount  of  the  share, 
the  least  or  greatest  number  of  shares  that  any  member  may 
hold ;  upon  the  qualifications  required  for  membership,  and 
upon  the  general  form  of  management ; — a  store  is  then 
opened. 

The  funds  arising  from  the  purchase  of  shares  (usually) 
constitute  the  capital,  with  which  the  organization  commences 
business,  and  increases  with  the  acquisition  of  members  ;  this 
share  capital  receives  interest  the  same  as  if  invested  else- 
where. 

Upon  a  purchase  being  made,  and  cash  paid  for  the  same, 
the  purchaser  receives  a  check  or  token,  expressing  upon  its 
face  the  amount  paid  ;  and  at  a  stated  time,  as  at  the  end  of 
a  month  or  quarter,  the  various  checks  are  handed  in  to  the 
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store,  and  the  holder  receives  his  proportion  of  the  net  profits 
made.  There  are  other  considerations  involved  in  this  sys- 
tem,— such  as,  for  instance,  the  guarantee  (by  all  being 
pecuniarly  interested  in  the  management)  of  full  weight  of 
goods,  free  from  adulteration.  In  addition,  many  societies 
provide  a  fund  from  the  earnings,  for  educational  purposes, 
reading-rooms,  etc. ;  but  the  only  object  at  this  point  is  to 
define  the  term  distributive,  as  practically  applied  to  co-oper- 
ation. 

Distributive  Co-operation. 

"  All  to  whom  want  is  terrible,  upon  whatever  principle, 
ought  to  think  themselves  obliged  to  learn  the  sage  maxims 
of.  our  parsimonious  ancestors,  and  attain  the  salutary  art  of 
contracting  expenses  ;  for  w;ithout  economy  none  can  be  rich, 
and  with  it  few  can  be  poor." 

In  this  country,  comparatively  little  practical  illustration 
of  this  feature  of  co-operation,  through  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  stores  by  co-operative  associations,  has  been 
made ;  nevertheless,  the  system  has  gained  a  secure  foothold 
here,  as  its  many  endorsers  will  testify. 

In  our  own  Commonwealth,  probably  a  larger  number  of 
such  stores  exist  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  and 
still  more  have  existed  here ;  but,  through  mismanagement, 
through  reported  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  trusted  servants, 
and  on  account  of  some  obscure  causes,  have  been  compelled 
to  cease  transacting  business,  and  have  been  dropped  from 
the  list. 

Information  obtained  from  interviews  with  those  who  have 
belonged  to  associations  of  this  character,  establishes  the  fact 
that  they  firmly  believe  in  the  principle,  and  do  not  regard 
the  non-success  of  the  associations  with  which  they  have  been 
identified  as  in  the  least  detracting  from  the  value  of  the 
system ;  much  material  benefit  was  rendered  to  members 
while  the  associations  lasted,  which  could  have  been  perpetu- 
ated but  for  the  causes  named. 

From  the  best  information  to  be  procured,  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  there  are  fifteen  distributive  co-operative  associa- 
tions in  the  state,  representing  a  share  capital  equalling 
$75,000,  and   assets   equalling  $140,000  in  value.     As  but 
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eight  of  the  number  have  favored  us  with  reports,  we  are 
unable  to  give  the  total  membership,  sales,  etc.  The  eight 
referred  to  have  a  membership  of  1,650;  a  share-capital  of 
$50,000  ;  assets,  $100,000 ;  and  their  sales  aggregate  half  a 
million  dollars,  annually.  Facts  in  relation  to  the  manage- 
ment, profits,  etc.,  will  be  given  in  the  following  pages,  as 
regards  individual  cases. 

Fall  River.  —  Foremost  among  associations  operating  under 
this  system,  is  the  "Fall  River  Workingmen's  Co-operative 
Association,"  organized  in  1866  as  a  joint-stock  company. 
This  association,  after  about  three  months'  experience,  re- 
organized under  the  co-operative  law  of  the  state,  adopting 
for  its  plan  in  the  transaction  of  business,  that  of  the  "Roch- 
dale Equitable  Pioneer  Society  "  of  England.  Its  members 
are  people  of  many  nationalities  ;  the  larger  portion,  however, 
are  English,  many  of  whom  were  members  of  similar  organ- 
izations before  coming  to  this  country.  The  capital  of  the 
association  is  made  up  by  shares,  at  ten  dollars  each;  every 
member  being  required  to  take  at  least  one,  and  being  re- 
stricted to  thirty.  The  store  sells  groceries,  provisions,  dry 
goods,  ready-made  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  and  such  other 
articles  as  are  usually  required  by  families.  In  the  sale  of 
these  articles,  cash  is  always  demanded. 

The  method  of  dividing  profits  is  as  follows  : — 
From  the  net  profits  ten  per  cent  is  carried  to  the  sinking 
fund,  in  conformity  with  the  law ;  a  sum  is  allowed  for  the 
depreciation  of  fixed  stock;  ten  per  cent  per  annum  is  paid 
as  interest  on  the  share  capital.  The  profits  accruing  from 
purchases  made  by  members  are  divided  among  them,  in  the 
proportion  their  individual  purchases  bear  to  the  aggregate ; 
of  the  profits  made  on  non-members'  purchases,  two-thirds  is 
paid  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  members  ;  the  remain- 
ing third,  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent  on  share  capital,  is 
added  to  the  members'  dividend ;  should  the  one-third  of 
profits  arising  from  non-members'  purchases  exceed  in 
amount  ten  per  cent  on  share  capital,  such  excess  goes  to 
the  sinking  fund.  The  association  has  been  very  successful, 
and  is  credited  with  able  management. 
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At  the  close  of  its  first  year's  experience,  it  had  sixty-five 
members,  and  a  share  capital  of  $3,600  ;  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1874,  its  membership  had  increased  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty,  and  the  share  capital  to  $19,734,  while  its  assets  were 
about  $50,000.  During  the  year  1874,  the  sales  amounted  to 
$79,615,  and  the  net  profits  for  the  year  were  $9,155.  Dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  the  distribution  of  profits 
was,  on  members'  purchases,  ten  per  cent ;  on  non-members', 
six  and  two-thirds  per  cent.  In  addition,  interest  on  mem- 
bers' capital  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum ; 
the  combined  dividends  and  interest  to  members,  being  at 
the  annual  rate  of  about  forty-two  per  cent  on  the  share 
capital.  The  average  share  capital  to  each  member  is 
seventy-five  dollars.  During  the  eight  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  association,  it  has  sold  goods  to  the  amount  of 
$425,277;  has  paid  as  interest  and  dividends  to  members 
$38,179;  and  has  divided  to  purchasers,  not  members, 
$4,757.  As  it  is  not  required  of  those  who  become  members 
that  they  should  at  once  pay  the  entire  value  of  the  share  or 
shares  purchased,  cases  are  quite  numerous  where  the  mem- 
ber has  paid  but  one  dollar  upon  admission,  allowing  the 
profits  on  his  purchases  to  remain  in  the  fund,  and  now  has 
an  ownership  of  twenty  shares  in  the  association ;  connection 
with  the  society  having  encouraged  a  desire  to  save,  and 
economy  in  management  made  it  possible. 

Strikes  and  hard  times,  instead  of  afiecting  its  business 
disastrously,  have  resulted  in  a  notable  increase,  as  the 
closing  quarters  of  1873-74  were  the  most  successful  business 
terms  of  the  association  ;  from  which  we  deduce  the  opinion 
that  the  value  of  the  store  is  recognized  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  the  usual  trade  would  seem  to  indicate,  as  natu- 
rally, economy  would  govern  expenditure  upon  the  cessation 
of  the  income.  It  may  be  fair  to  assume,  from  the  results 
shown,  in  the  experience  of  this  association, — the  material 
aid  in  the  shape  of  pecuniary  gain  rendered  to  the  store 
customer, — that  others,  whose  earnings  are  small,  can  in  no 
readier  manner  enable  their  contracted  incomes  to  go  farther 
than  by  affiliating  with  similar  enterprises. 

Fall  Eiver,  having  such  a  successful  association  within  its 
limits,  and  a  printed  statement  of  its  business  transactions 
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distributed  quarterly,  it  would  be  supposed  that  additional 
purchasers  would  identify  themselves  with  it,  and  probably 
one  of  the  prominent  reasons  why  they  do  not,  is,  because  so 
many  persons  are  connected  with  the  "  dividing  stores"  :  these 
stores  are  co-operative  in  principle,  but  lack  the  stability  of 
the  regularly  organized  associations,  under  the  law ;  they  are 
easily  affected  by  dull  times,  and  constantly  liable  to  break 
up  through  general  lack  of  employment  of  members,  as  the 
system  provides  for  the  purchase  of  goods  in  bulk,  and  the 
meetings,  and  payments  in  advance,  are  usually  but  once  in  a 
month.  We  are  assured,  however,  that  these  semi-co-oper- 
ative organizations  have  been  quite  successful,  and  important 
savings  have  been  made  for  members.  This  recognition  of 
the  co-operative  principle  may  ultimately  be  followed  by  a 
direct  connection  with  the  established  stores,  or  the  organiza- 
tion of  new  societies  to  conduct  like  stores.  The  dividing 
stores  in  Fall  ^iver  number  thirty,  with  fifteen  hundred 
members.  The  aggregate  sales,  or,  to  express  it  more 
clearly,  the  amount  purchased  and  divided  among  members, 
it  is  at  the  rate  of  $300,000  a  year.  In  most  of  the  stores  the 
charge  to  members  is  four  per  cent  above  the  wholesale  cost ; 
a  few  manage  to  pay  expenses  with  three  per  cent  above  first 
cost,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  the  percentage  above  cost  is 
slightly  in  excess  of  four.  Each  store  is  in  charge  of  a 
president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  from  three  to  five  others. 
Two  members  are  selected,  whose  duties  are  to  buy  the  com- 
modities required,  once  in  a  month ;  three  members  are 
selected  as  weighers ;  each  member  must,  in  turn,  attend  to 
the  prescribed  duties,  or  employ  another  to  do  so. 

The  usual  method  is  for  the  members  to  meet  at  the  store, 
a  day  or  two  before  pay  day,  and  hand  in  statements  of  the 
goods  required  for  the  ensuing  month.  The  committee  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  articles  included  in  these  statements,  and  on 
the  night  of  pay  day,  the  members  pay  the  .estimated  cost. 
The  buyers  then  take  the  money  paid  in,  and  purchase  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  goods  named  in  the  statements  ;  on  the 
following  nights  the  goods  are  weighed  out  and  distributed  ; 
the  distribution  usually  occupies  two  or  three  evenings,  and 
when  completed  the  stores  are  closed  until  the  next  month. 
Much  the  larger  number  of  the  stores  are  located  in  the  base- 
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ments  of  tenements,  and  the  cost  for  rent  is  merely  nom- 
inal. 

Differing  in  the  matter  of  management  from  the  majority, 
is  the  "  Barlow  "  dividing  store.  The  manager  was  a  member 
of  one  of  the  dividing  stores,  but  being  in  infirm  health,  and 
desiring  a  change  in  business,  he  made  a  proposition  to  the 
members,  to  take  charge  of  the  buying  and  distributing  for 
them,  at  the  customary  profit  of  four  per  cent  on  wholesale 
cost ;  which  being  accepted,  he  has  continued  so  to  do,  and 
he  members  express  satisfaction  at  the  result.  He  has  since 
added  to  these  duties,  the  general  business  of  a  retailer,  and, 
on  sales,  charges  fi^om  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  above  the  prices 
charged  to  the  members  of  the  dividing  store,  resulting  in  a 
saving  to  members  of  twelve  dollars  and  a  half  on  each 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods  purchased,  as  compared  with 
customary  charges. 

The  ofiicers  of  the  dividing  stores  state  that,  aside  from 
pecuniary  advantages,  members  have  been  greatly  benefited 
by  the  inculcation  of  business  ideas,  and  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  trade. 


Worcester.  —  The  largest  co-operative  association  in  the 
state,  so  far  as  membership  is  concerned,  of  which  we  have 
knowlege,  is  the  "  First  Worcester  Co-operative  Grocery  and 
Provision  Store,"  organized  in  1867.  It  has  five  hundred 
and  ninety  members ;  a  share  capital  of  $6,000 ;  assets 
equalling  $8,750,  and  annual  sales  of  $75,000.  The  associa- 
tion is  officered  by  a  president,  clerk,  treasurer  and  .eight 
directors,  elected  annually.  The  price  of  each  share  is  five 
dollars,  and  the  members  can  dispose  of  shares  to  non-mem- 
bers, upon  complying  with  the  by-laws.  The  store  is  con- 
ducted upon  a  cash  basis.  In  the  distribution  of  profits  the 
following  course  is  pursued  :  eight  per  cent  per  annum  is 
paid  on  capital ;  ten  per  cent  of  the  profits  is  passed  to  the 
sinking  fund  ;  if  any  surplus  profits  remain,  all  above  enough 
to  keep  a  fund  equalling  thirty  per  cent  on  the  capital,  in  the 
sinking  fund,  is  divided  on  members'  purchases.  No  dividends 
are  paid  on  the  purchases  of  non-members.   . 

We  are  informed  that  the  association  is  not  now  paying 
dividends,  and  that  a  change  has  recently  been  made  in  the 
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management,  with  a  view  to  a  more  successful  transaction  of 
business. 

New  Bedford. —  The  "  Acushnet  Co-operative  Association," 
organized  in  1867,  has  one  hundred  members,  a  share  capital 
of  $6,900,  assets  equalling  $13,622,  and  transacts  an  annual 
business  of  $71,000.  From  the  profits,  they  paid  last  year  a 
dividend  of  about  thirty-two  per  cent  on  the  members'  capital. 
No  dividend  is  paid  on  non-members'  purchases.  The  par 
value  of  shares  is  twenty-five  dollars.  We  are  assured  that 
the  association  has  paid  as  dividends  to  members,  during  the 
last  three  years,  two  hundred  and  forty  per  cent  on  share 
capital.  The  business  is  the  sale  of  groceries,  and  cash  is 
required  on  all  purchases,  whether  made  by  members  or  non- 
members. 

Lynn. —  The  "Howard  Co-operative  Company"  was  organ- 
ized for  business  in  1870.  It  has  eleven  members,  a  capital 
of  $2,000,  assets  equalling  $4,500,  and  sold  goods  to  the 
value  of  $19,700  last  year.  No  report  is  at  hand  of  the 
profits  made.  No  dividends  are  paid  on  the  purchases  of 
non-members. 

Wakefield. —  The  "South  Reading  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion" was  organized  in  1866.  It  has  a  membership  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five;  the  share  capital  is  $4,125  ;  assets, 
$9,685,  and  the  annual  sales  equal  $38,000.  The  association 
paid,  last  year,  between  eight  and  nine  per  cent  on  members' 
capital.     No  dividends  were  paid  on  non-members'  purchases. 

Holyoke. —  The  "Holyoke  Co-operative  Association"  was  or- 
ganized in  November,  1873.  It  has  a  membership  of  seventy. 
The  par  value  of  shares  is  ten  dollars  each.  Those  desiring 
to  become  members  can  do  so  upon  paying  an  admission 
fee  of  one  dollar  and  taking  one  or  more  shares,  no  member 
being  allowed  to  hold  more  than  twenty.  In  the  distribution 
of  profits,  the  association  pays  interest  on  share  capital,  and 
dividends  on  purchases,  to  members  ;  also  dividends  on  pur- 
chases made  by  non-members.  It  is  transacting  business  at 
the  rate  of  about  $10,000  a  year. 
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Gardner. —  The  "Sovereigns'  Co-operative  Association" 
commenced  business  in  September,  1874,  having  purchased 
the  business  (grocery)  of  the  "  Gardner  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion." It  has  one  hundred  and  three  members,  a  share 
capital  of  $1,800,  and  assets  equalling  $3,000.  During  the 
fifty  days  which  elapsed  between  commencing  business  and 
furnishing  this  office  with  a  statement  of  its  condition,  the 
sales  were  $3,346. 

Natick. —  The  "Natick  Co-operative  Grocery  Store"  has  a 
membership  of  three  hundred  and  thirty,  a  share  capital  of 
$4,000,  and  transacts  business  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  a 
year.  The  par  value  of  the  shares  is  ten  dollars.  The  asso- 
ciation sells  goods  to  its  members  five  per  cent  cheaper  than 
to  non-members.  At  the  end  of  its  first  twenty-one  months' 
existence,  a  dividend  of  ten  dollars  on  each  share  was  declared, 
the  members  allowing  it  to  remain  with  the  capital.  Three 
years  later  a  dividend  of  ten  dollars  per  share  was  paid,  and 
in  January,  1874,  a  dividend  of  fifty  per  cent  on  share 
capital  ($5  per  share)  was  paid.  No  dividends  are  paid  on 
the  purchases  of  non-members. 

The  law  of  the  state  gives  very  fair  opportunities  for  the 
organization  and  expansion  of  the  co-operative  system,  and 
provides  that  share  capital  to  the  value  of  twenty  dollars  for 
each  member  shall  be  exempt  from  attachment.  If  it  should 
be  carried  farther,  and  those  associations  which  make  a  return 
of  profits  to  all  purchasers  be  exempted  from  paying  a  tax  to 
the  state,  it  would  render  additional  assistance  to  the  laboring 
people  who  trade  with  them,  and  place  them  on  an  equality 
with  retail  stores,  owned  and  managed  by  individuals,  while 
now  it  regards  them  as  corporations  liable  to  taxation. 

Massachusetts  being  a  manufacturing  state,  and  co-opera- 
tion abroad  having  attained  vast  proportions  in  such  districts, 
why  it  has  not  assumed  greater  importance  Ivere  is  problem- 
atical;  how  much  the  lack  of  homogenousness,  as  a  result  of 
there  being  representatives  of  so  many  nationalities  among 
our  people,  may  have  prevented  the  more  general  adoption 
of  the  co-operative  system,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  state. 
But  in  view  of  the  admitted  fact,  that  material  prosperity  has 
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resulted,  in  many  European  countries,  to  persons  affiliating 
with  similar  organizations,  we  are  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  it  is  more  directly  traceable  to  a  lack  of  diffusion  of 
knowledge  respecting  the  details  of  the  system;  as  it  is  not 
susceptible  of  doubt  that  our  working  people  as  much  need 
and  will  as  anxiously  seek  to  render  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  wages  as  great  as  in  other  countries. 

Co-operation  guarantees  security,  and  carries  with  it  that 
which  is  most  desirable, — constant  improvement,  pecuniarily 
and  morally. 

Note  what  Thomas  Hughes,  member  of  Parliament,  says,  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Social  Science  Association  :  "  But  a 
gain  of  profits  in  money  is,  after  all,  but  a  small  part  of  the 
benefit  which  the  members  have  derived  from  their  societies. 
They  have  been  secured  from  adulteration  or  fraud  of  any 
kind,  because,  the  whole  profits  belonging  to  themselves  as 
customers,  there  has  been  no  motive  for  trade  frauds.  Men 
don't  poison  themselves  willingly  or  take  money  out  of  one 
pocket  in  the  shape  of  price  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  it  to 
the  other  in  the  shape  of  dividend  or  bonus.  They  have 
destroyed  indebtedness  by  buying  and  selling  only  for  ready 
money,  thus  insuring  the  wholesale  dealer  against  losses  by 
bankruptcy,  and  freeing  themselves  from  that  thraldom, 
through  credit,  in  which  they  were  formerly  held.  And  this 
ready-money  system  has  led  to  the  cultivation  of  prudence 
and  temperance ;  for  the  workingman  who  has  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  his  family  with  ready  money  can  not  be  a 
thoughtless  man  or  a  spendthrift.  And  lastly,  it  has  given 
business  habits  and  experience  to  a  great  number  of  men, 
who  have  either  acted  as  directors  of  the  societies  or  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  discussions  at  their  frequent  business 
meetings.  Thus  the  store  has  become  to  the  North-Country 
working  people  not  only  a  cheap,  ready-money  shop  in  the 
most  perfect  form,  but  also  their  school  and  their  club-house, 
their  savings  bank  and  exchange." 

If  the  results  have  been  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hughes, — if  his 
statements  are  fully  corroborated  by  statistics, — we  can  hardly 
incur  the  denial  of  any  one  in  saying  that  just  such  a  system 
has  a  wide  field  open  to  it  in  this  country.  Neither  lack  of 
vitality,  the  fact  that  some  societies  have  been  obliged  to  sus- 
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pend  business,  nor  the  ridicule  of  those  interested  in  keeping 
the  avenues  of  trade  as  they  now  exist,  can  in  any  sense 
impair  or  weaken  the  principle.  It  must  pi-esent  itself  to  us, 
sooner  or  later,  as  the  conditions  of  life  are  not  so  materially 
different  as  to  cause  this  system  to  be  of  great  importance  to 
the  working  people  of  one  nation  and  valueless  to  those  of 
another.  National  boundary  lines  can  not  so  change  human 
nature  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  introduce  plans  for  the 
alleviation  of  want  and  suffering  whose  efficacy  has  been 
proven  and  whose  practicability  tested.  If  the  introduction 
of  a  large  number  of  such  stores  by  co-operative  societies  will 
result  in  the  elevation  of  the  people,  the  enlarging  of  oppor- 
tunities through  the  annual  saving  of  money,  now  used  in 
satisfying  the  not  moderate  demands  of  the  retailer ;  if  by 
the  general  adoption  of  the  system,  the  masses  will  be  enabled 
to  live  better  and  cheaper,  may  we  not  express  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  one  of  the  great  levers  by  which  such  calamities 
as  strikes,  which  entail  upon  the  people  suffering  and  depriva- 
tion, cause  bitterness  and  strife,  disarrange  domestic  and 
business  relations,  and  leave  behind  them  a  long  train  of 
terrible  woes,  shall  be  removed  from  existence  ! 

In  looking  at  the  possibility  of  advancing  the  formation  of 
co-operative  societies,  we  naturally  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances which  have  occasioned  the  success  of  co-operation ; 
meaning.  How  has  it  been  possible  for  these  savings  (dividends 
paid)  to  be  made?  And  first,  we  find  that  the  management 
being  taken  in  charge  by  the  co-operators,  and  conducted  on 
a  cash  basis,  a  very  large  percentage  in  the  shape  of  expenses 
is  saved,  and  no  bad  debts  incurred.  In  England,  in  1870, 
the  sales  of  goods  by  co-operative  stores  amounted  to  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  expenses  were  a  trifle  less  than 
four  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  business ;  it  is  estimated 
that  the  expense  of  conducting  the  retail  stores  in  England 
on  the  "  competitive  principle  "  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  the  author  of  the  statement  pertinently 
says,  "this  contrast  would  seem  to  settle  the  question  as  to 
which  system  is  likely  to  prevail." 

Mr.  Robert  Harper,  of  Birmingham,  England,  says  of  the 
retail  stores : — 
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"  The  writer  has  travelled  through  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  has  had  large  experi- 
ence of  the  exceedingly  unsafe  character  of  the  trade  with 
retailers.  Every  trade  is  so  crowded,  that  it  is  impossible  all 
can  live.  The  failures  are  so  numerous,  that  the  wholesale 
dealer  must  operate  under  highly  favorable  circumstances  to 
make  it  pay.  Probably  seven-tenths  of  all  beginners  in 
retail  trades  fail  within  three  years.  Many  retailers  are  in  a 
chronic  state  of  insolvency,  living  in  a  laborious  and  anxious 
permanent  committee  of  ways  and  means.  This  is  a  per- 
fectly natural  result  of  the  present  system  of  retail  trading. 
There  are  probably  four  times  as  many  shopkeepers  in  every 
trade  as  are  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  community. 
Thousands  more  are  always  waiting  to  begin  shopkeeping. 
Repeated  failures  in  the  same  shop  never  bring  down  its 
rent;  on  the  contrary,  the  tendency  is  everywhere  to  ad- 
vance. Notwithstanding  the  fierce  competition  on  account  of 
the  heavy  expenses  of  shopkeeping  in  good  localities,  goods 
are  sold  fearfully  dear.  One-third  of  the  shopmen  and  shop- 
women  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  distribute  the  goods ; 
and  probably  one-tenth  the  amount  of  stock  now  kept  would 
be  sufficient  if  concentrated  in  fewer  places.  The  losses  by 
old  and  depreciated  stock,  if  told,  would  be  quite  unbeliev- 
able, independently  of  the  loss  of  interest  on  capital." 

"We  have  no  reliable  data  at  hand  to  show  the  average  ex- 
pense of  conducting  retail  stores  in  our  own  state  or  coun- 
try, but  in  all  probability  the  same  relative  difi'erence  exists ; 
in  fact,  we  have  already  shown  that,  at  the  Fall  River  co- 
operative store,  the  disposable  profit  was  ten  per  cent  on 
the  purchases,  which,  with  interest  added,  made  forty-two 
per  cent  on  the  share  capital,  and  the  amount  paid  as  divi- 
dends must  have  been  saved  from  the  sources  named. 

England. 
For  evidence  of  the  constantly  increasing  importance  of 
the  vast  interests  controlled  by  distributive  co-operative  soci- 
eties we  must  look  abroad ;  and  first,  to  England,  for  there 
the  stupendous  strides  of  the  system  are  marked.  The 
returns    from    co-operative    congresses,    meetings,    govern- 
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ment  reports,  etc.,  are  replete  with  information  conveying 
undoubted  proofs  of  the  immense  benefits  which  it  is  claimed 
by  co-operators  have  followed  the  introduction  and  accom- 
panied the  expansion  of  the  innovation  adopted  upon  previ-- 
ously  recognized  habits  of  trade. 

Not  alone  in  the  pecuniary  consideration  has  the  system 
carried  encouragement  and  assistance  to  those  embracing  its. 
tenets,  but  in  a  prominent  degree  the  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple has  supplied  educational  facilities,  by  the  addition  of 
reading-rooms,  the  institution  of  libraries,  and  the  convey- 
ance of  business  ideas  to  its  vast  membership. 

If  co-operation  in  England  has  but  resulted  in  pecuniary  gain 
to  its  members,  enabling  them  to  obtain  more  of  the  e very-day 
comforts,  it  is  entitled  to  endorsement ;  but,  when  combined 
with  the  all-important  features  of  education,  thrift,  the  incul- 
cation of  habits  of  saving,  and  an  apparent  vigilance  over  the 
welfare  of  its  individual  members,  it  must  be  accepted  as  a 
system  having  for  its  foundation  the  Christian  sentiment, 
"Help  one  another."  And  no  class  of  people,  unless  actuated 
by  mercenary  motives,  can  justly  seek  to  prevent  the  ex- 
pansion, the  development  to  the  farthest  limit,  of  a  principle 
containing  within  itself  a  powerful  motor  for  conveying  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  those  who,  from  their 
station  in  life,  can  ordinarily  receive  but  a  bare  subsistence, 
and  are  debarred  by  circumstances  beyond  their  control  from 
enjoying  advantages  for  their  own  improvement. 

While  those  immediately  interested  in  the  results  of  co- 
operation are  constantly  bending  their  energies  to  encourage 
its  growth,  it  has,  in  addition,  the  assistance  of  many  verj'- 
able  and  distinguished  men,  who  are  constantly,  by  word 
and  act,  rendering  important  service  in  giving  increased 
impetus  to  the  already  remarkable  advance  of  the  system. 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Morrison,  until  recently  members  of 
parliament,  are  noticeably  extending  valuable  and  lasting 
aid  to  masses  of  men  in  humbler  life  than  themselves,  by 
their  cordial  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  co-operative  prin- 
ciple, and  their  practical  efforts,  through  addresses,  advice, 
etc.,  and  the  persuasion  of  others,  who  have  not  affiliated 
with  such  enterprises,  to  do  so.     To   these  two  gentlemen 
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belongs  great  credit  for  their  successful  efforts  to  expunge 
from  the  statutes  laws  that  restricted  the  growth  of  co-oper- 
ative societies ;  and  they  have  not  been  deterred  from  the 
presentation  of  their  conscientious  views  by  intimations  of 
loss  of  public  office.  Many  other  able  and  influential  gen- 
tlemen are  constantly  engaged  in  the  furtherance  of  the  same 
object.  Co-operative  institutes  have  been  organized  ;  annual 
congresses  of  co-operation  are  held ;  the  quarterly  and  semi- 
annual meetings  of  societies  are  made  profitable  by  the  pres- 
ence of  active  supporters  of  the  system,  and  at  such  times 
views  are  freely  interchanged  as  to  the  best  possible  means 
of  extending  the  growth  of  the  societies,  and  arrangements 
entered  into  for  the  greater  bestowal  of  advantages  on  the 
individual  member. 

A  co-operative  newspaper  is  spreading  valuable  informa- 
tion constantly  as  to  their  condition.  Large  and  important 
wholesale  establishments,  for  furnishing  goods  to  the  distri- 
buting stores,  have  been  founded,  and  are  doing  an  immense 
business.  Libraries  and  reading-rooms  have  been  insti- 
tuted ;  and  in  many  towns  classes  in  the  English  branches, 
and  in  some  towns  in  the  sciences,  have  been  formed,  uU 
under  the  management  and  support  of  the  societies.  In 
addition,  the  societies  have,  by  vote  of  their  members,  in- 
vested large  amounts  of  money  in  co-operative  productive 
associations,  and  in  many  cases  assisted  tottering  distribu- 
tive stores  on  to  a  secure  basis.  So  that  the  distributive 
stores,  organized  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  individual  soci- 
eties, have,  by  their  adherence  to  the  principle,  builded  well, 
and  the  results  to-day  are  seen  in  the  comprehensive  whole, 
bound  together,  in  fact,  only  by  the  votes  of  the  members  of 
each  society,  but  constituting  au  immense,  undivided  mass  of 
interests.  The  first  distiihutive  society  of  which  record  is 
made,  that  adopted  the  plan  of  returning  dividends  to  mem- 
bers, on  purchases,  was  organized  in  1794  at  Moiigewell, 
Oxford  County,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  that  and  some 
adjoining  parishes ;  the  principal  purchases  were  bacon, 
cheese,  candles  and  salt,  which  were  obtained  from  wholesale 
dealers,  and  sold  for  cash,  the  profit  being  divided  among 
purchasers.  The  manager  received  for  compensation  one 
shilling  a  week.     Mention  is  made  of  one  or  two  co-operative 
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societies  organized  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1823,  that  still 
survive.  Four  co-operative  stores  were  organized  in  1828  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1829  there  were  one  hundred  and 
thirty ;  at  the  end  of  1830,  four  hundred-  and  seventy ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1832,  the  total  number  was  seven 
hundred.  Through  lack  of  safeguards  regulating  the  manage- 
ment by  law,  the  habit  of  dividing  profits  wholly  to  capital, 
and  in  very  many  cases  through  the  adoption  of  the  credit 
system,  these  stores  went  rapidly  out  of  existence,  and  for 
several  years  comparative  quiet,  so  far  as  co-operative  stores 
were  concerned,  characterized  the  working  people.  In  1844, 
the  modern  co-operative  societies,  as  managers  of  stores, 
began  to  be  formed,  the  initiative  being  taken  by  the  Roch- 
dale Equitable  Pioneer  Association.  As  its  history  is  of  im- 
portance to  co-operators,  we  will  pay  it  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  and  give  a  brief  review  of  its  inception  and  progress. 

The  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneer  Society. 

This  society  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Rochdale  (in  the 
manufacturing  county  of  Lancashire,  England)  which  has, 
with  outlying  territory,  annexed  during  the  last  few  years  a 
population  of  about  sixty-five  thousand  persons.  It  is  the 
largest  co-operative  society  in  Great  Britain,  and  its  develop- 
ment has  been  characterized  by  such  general  prosperity  that 
it  is  recognized  as  a  powerful  exponent  of  the  co-operative 
system,  particularly  in  the  distributive  feature. 

As  an  encouragement  to  similar  organizations,  it  has  ren- 
dered valuable  aid,  its  growth  having  been  prominently 
marked  by  excellent  management. 

To  those  who  are,  or  may  be,  giving  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  co-operation,  the  Rochdale  society  stands  as  a  beacon 
light;  and  although  many  of  our  readers  may  be  familiar 
with  the  history 'of  its  establishment  and  progress,  we  are 
yet  led  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  giving  a  brief  history  of  the 
expansion  of  co-operative  interests  under  its  charge,  con- 
ceiving that  something  in  the  nature  of  encouragement  may 
be  bestowed,  and  that  ultimately  points  covered  by  its  ex- 
perience may  be  of  value  to  originators  of  like  associations. 

As  will  naturally  be  surmised,  the  initiation  of  the  move- 
ment was  the  result  of  discussions  relative  to  enlarofinof  the 
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opportunities  of  the  working  people, — they  feeling  that  they 
were  entitled  to  better  wages  to  enable  them  to  secure  advan-. 
tages  heretofore  withheld,  and  receive  more  of  the  benefits 
which  their  constant  labor  was  realizing  for  the  community. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1843,  manufacturing  interests 
being  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  some  flannel  weavers 
in  Rochdale  applied  for  an  increase  of  wages,  believing  the 
time  to  be  exceedingly  propitious  for  such  an  effort.  They 
were  unsuccessful ;  and,  undoubtedly  feeling  that  lack  of 
success  at  such  a  time  presaged  failure  in  the  future,  their 
condition  was  more  distinctly  portrayed  than  ever,  and  in- 
vited and  received  serious  consideration. 

Realizing  that  by  their  own  honest  efforts  must  their  im- 
provement be  wrought  out,  they  repeatedly  met  together  for 
interchange  of  views,  and  to  perfect  some  plan  by  which 
their  objects  could  be  accomplished.  Having,  however,  failed 
to  gain  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  the  extent  of  agreeing 
upon  a  particular  course  of  procedure,  at  the  close  of  one  of 
the  small  meetings  something  like  a  dozen  of  them  agreed  to 
deposit  about  six  cents  each  per  week,  to  form  a  common 
fund,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  carrying  on  business,  both 
productive  and  distributive,  when  a  plan  should  be  perfected. 

During  the  balance  of  the  year  the  contributions  were 
regularly  paid,  and  other  contributors  were  added. 

Early  in  the  year  1844,  at  a  meeting  of  workingmen,  the 
contributors  presented  the  cause  uppermost  in  their  minds, 
and  after  a  full  and  free  expression  of  a  great  diversity  of 
views,  they  adopted  the  suggestions  advanced  by  earnest 
believers  in  the  principle  of  co-operation  ;  and  voted  to  open 
a  store  for  the  sale  of  provisions  and  clothing,  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  co-operative  idea  of  dividing  the  profits  to  the 
purchasers,  selling  goods  at  full  weight,  and  free  from  adul- 
teration. 

This  was  not  all  that  was  contemplated,  however,  as  their 
declaration  of  objects  made  on  the  same  evening  clearly 
proves. 

That  the  reader  may  more  readily  comprehend  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  they  entered  into  their  work,  we  quote  this 
declaration  of  objects  from  Mr.  Holyoake's  "  Self-Help  by  the 
People." 
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" '  The  oTbjects  and  plans  of  this  society  are  to  form  arrange- 
ments for  the  pecuniary  benefit  and  the  improvement  of  the 
social  and  domestic  condition  of  its  members,  by  raising  a 
sufficient  amount  of  capital,  in  shares  of  one  pound  each,  to 
bring  into  operation  the  following  plans  and  arrangements  : — 

"  '  The  establishment  of  a  store  for  the  sale  of  provisions, 
clothing,  etc. 

"  'The  building,  purchasing,  or  erecting  a  number  of  houses, 
in  which  those  members,  desiring  to  assist  each  other  in 
improving  their  domestic  and  social  condition,  may  reside. 

" '  To  commence  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  the 
society  may  determine  upon,  for  the  employment  of  such 
members  as  may  be  without  employment,  or  who  may  be 
sufiering  in  consequence  of  repeated  reductions  in  their 
wages. 

" '  As  a  further  benefit  and  security  to  the  members  of  this 
society,  the  society  shall  purchase  or  rent  an  estate  or  estates 
of  land,  which  shall  be  cultivated  by  the  members  who  may 
be  out  of  employment,  or  whose  labor  may  be  badly  remu- 
nerated."* 

"  Then  follows  a  project  which  no  nation  has  ever  attempted, 
and  no  enthusiasts  yet  carried  out :" — 

" '  That,  as  soon  as  practicable,  this  society  shall  proceed  to 
arrange  the  powers  of  production,  distribution,  education  and 
government;  or  in  other  words,  to  establish  a  self-supporting 
home-colony  of  united  interests,  or  assist  other  societies  in 
establishing  such  colonies.'  " 

That  this  statement  of  intentions  savored  somewhat  of  over- 
confidence  will  naturally  be  admitted,  when  the  extreme 
paucity  of  capital,  limited  membership,  and  their  oppor- 
tunities are  taken  into  consideration ;  yet,  in  the  twenty-nine 
years  oif  the  existence  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneer  Society,  so 
immense  has  its  interests  become,  and  so  nearly  have  they 
adhered  to  many  of  the  features  presented  in  the  original 
statement,  that  one  is  compelled  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
energy  of  those  who,  impelled  b}''  strong  desires  for  their  own 
elevation,  through  their  own  efforts  have  successfully  con- 
summated so  many  of  their  purposes. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1844,  the  Eochdale  Equitable 
Pioneer  Society  was  registered ;  and  in  December  following, 
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with  a  membership  of  about  twenty-eight,  and  a  capital  of 
about  $140,  the  store  was  opened.  Having  expended  one- 
half  of  the  funds  for  fixtures,  etc.,  the  working  capital  was 
reduced  to  about  $70,  and  the  goods  purchased  therewith 
were  exhibited  for  sale  on  the  opening  night. 

For  a  description  of  the  effect  produced  upon  those  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  store,  and  upon  the  co-operators  them- 
selves, we  again  quote  from  Mr.  Holyoake. 

"  And  on  one  desperate  evening — it  was  the  longest  even- 
ing of  the  year  (the  21st  of  December,  1844) — the  'Equitable 
Pioneers  '  commenced  business  ;  and  the  few  who  remember 
the  commencement  look  back  upon  their  present  opulence 
and  success  with  a  smile  at  their  extraordinary  opening  day. 
It  had  got  wind  among  the  tradesmen  of  the  town  that  their 
competitors  were  in  the  field,  and  many  a  curious  eye  was 
that  day  turned  up  Toad  Lane,  looking  for  the  appearance  of 
the  enemy ;  but,  like  other  enemies  of  more  historic  renown, 
they  were  rather  shy  of  appearing.  A  few  of  the  co-opera- 
tors had  clandestinely  assembled  to  witness  their  own  de- 
nouement; and  there  they  stood,  in  that  dismal  lower  room 
of  the  warehouse,  like  the  conspirators  under  Guy  Fawkes  in 
the  parliamentary  cellars,  debating  on  whom  should  devolve 
the  temerity  of  taking  down  the  shutters  and  displaying  their 
bumble  preparations.  One  did  not  like  to  do  it,  and  another 
did  not  like  to  be  seen  in  the  shop  when  it  was  done ;  how- 
ever, having  gone  so  far,  there  was  no  choice  but  to  go 
further;  and  at  length,  one  bold  fellow,  utterly  reckless  of 
consequences,  rushed  at  the  shutters,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Toad  Lane  was  in  a  titter.  Lancashire  has  its  gamins  as 
well  as  Paris, — in  fact,  all  towns  have  their  characteristic 
urchins,  who  display  a  precocious  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
The  'doffers'  are  the  gamins  of  Rochdale.  The  'doffers' 
are  lads  from  ten  to  fifteen,  who  take  off  full  bobbins  from 
the  spindles  and  put  on  empty  ones.  Like  steam  to  the 
engine,  they  are  the  indispensable  accessories  to  the  mills. 
When  they  are  absent,  the  men  have  to  play ;  and  often 
when  the  men  want  a  holiday,  the  '  doffers  '  get  to  understand 
it  by  some  of  those  signs  very  well  understood  in  the  free- 
masonry of  the  factory  craft,  and  the  young  rascals  run  away 
in  a  body,  and,  of  course,  the   men  have  to  play  until  the 
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rebellious  urchins  return  to  their  allegiance.  On  the  night 
when  our  store  was  opened,  the  'doffers'  came  out  strong  in 
Toad  Lane, — peeping  with  ridiculous  impertinence  round  the 
corners,  ventilating  their  opinion  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
or  standing  before  the  door,  inspecting,  with  pertinacious 
insolence,  the  scanty  arrangement  of  butter  and  oatmeal.  At 
length,  they  exclaimed  in  a  chorus  :  'Aye  1  the  owd  weavers' 
shop  is  opened  at  last.'  " 

Having  fairly  launched  the  innovation  on  established  cus- 
toms of  trade,  and  begun  the  management  of  business  on 
their  own  account,  they  experienced  much  trouble  from  the 
limited  amount  of  funds  in  their  possession, — being  unable  to 
purchase  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  to  guarantee  to  the 
consumers  the  best  quality  of  goods  at  market  prices. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  they  immediately  took  steps  to 
remedy  the  difficulty,  and,  in  the  year  1845,  the  members  of 
the  society  voted  to  increase  their  capital  to  $5,000. 

In  making  the  addition,  each  member  was  required  to  take 
not  less  than  four  shares,  representing  $5  dollars  each.  They 
were  permitted,  however,  to  pay  for  the  shares  by  depositing 
an  amount  equalling  about  six  cents,  paying  the  same  amount 
each  week,  and  allowing  all  interest  and  profit  to  remain  in 
the  fund  until  the  amount  equalled  the  four  shares  in  the 
capital. 

Up  to  this  time  the  store  had  been  open  but  twice  (even- 
ings) in  each  week.  In  the  month  of  March,  1845,  the  busi- 
ness having  increased,  it  was  voted  to  have  the  store  opened 
several  hours  on  each  of  five  days  in  the  week,  including 
Saturday  afternoon.  Following  this,  their  business  grew 
noticeably ;  and  in  the  mouth  of  October  of  the  same  year 
they  added  meat  to  their  stock  in  trade.  At  the  close  of  this 
year,  the  membership  had  increased  to  seventy-four,  and  the 
capital  to  $905.  The  sales  for  the  year  aggregated  $3,550, 
and  the  profits  to  members  equalled  $160. 

The  next  three  years  (1846-47-48)  the  society  progressed 
slowly,  but  still  its  interests  grew  in  importance,  and  the  close 
of  December,  1848,  found  the  society  with  one  hundred  and 
forty  members,  and  a  capital  of  $1,985.  The  sales  for  the 
year  had  grown  to  $11,380,  and  the  disposable  profit  was  $580. 
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The  business  now  assumed  such  dimensions,  that  increased 
accommodations  were  demanded,  and  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing, then  occupied  by  them  in  part,  was  taken  on  a  long 
lease.  The  second  floor  was  devoted  to  a  meeting-room  for 
members,  where  the  society's  private  business  could  be  trans- 
acted, and  also  to  the  purposes  of  a  reading-room,  being 
supplied  with  newspapers,  periodicals,  etc.  ;  in  addition,  a 
stall  was  opened  for  the  sale  of  books  and  papers,  the  profits 
being  appropriated  to  supplying  the  reading-room  with  the 
required  material. 

During  the  year  1849,  the  society  increased  materially 
both  in  membership  and  in  capital ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  presented  a  remarkably  satisfactory  report, — having  three 
hundred  and  ninety  members  and  a  capital  of  $5,965.  The 
sales  for  the  year  were  $30,055,  and  the  profits  to  purchasers 
$2,805. 

The  year  18 50 -was  a  very  successful  one  for  the  society,  as 
it  nearly  doubled  its  membership,  having  in  December  six 
hundred,  and  a  capital  of  $11,495.  The  sales  amounted  to 
$65,895,  and  the  disposable  profits  reached  the  sum  of 
$4,445. 

Rapidity  of  growth  here  demanded  a  forward  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  society,  and  in  April,  1851,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  store  should  be  kept  open  all  day ;  and  the  imme- 
diate management  of  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  super- 
intendent and  two  assistants.  At  the  end  of  the  year  their 
sales  had  increased  to  $88,190,  on  which  the  disposable  profit 
was  $4,950. 

During  the  years  1852-53-54,  the  society  constantly  grew 
in  membership,  the  capital  was  increased  each  year;  the  sales 
and  profits  also  increased,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1854, 
the  membership  was  nine  hundred.  The  capital  had  grown 
to  $35,860;  the  sales  for  the  year  were  $166,820,  and  the 
disposable  profit  on  the  same  was  $8,815. 

The  year  1855  was  in  every  sense  a  favorable  one  for  the 
co-operators,  as  the  membership  of  the  Pioneer  Society  rapidly 
increased,  and  in  December  numbered  fourteen  hundred.  The 
increase  in  capital  kept  pace  with  it,  the  society's  books  show- 
ing it  to  be  $55,160  at  the  close  of  the  year,  while  the  sales 
equalled  $224,510,  and  the  profits,  $15,530. 
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In  1857,  the  membership  grew  to  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  other  respects.  For 
the  next  thirteen  years  a  constant  gain  in  membership  was 
made,  but  one  year  (1862)  showing  a  less  number  of  mem- 
bers than  at  the  end  of  the  year  immediately  preceding  it, 
and  but  four  hundred  at  that. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1871,  the  number  of  members  was 
six  thousand  and  twenty-one,  the  capital  $598,225  ;  the  sales 
of  the  year  were  $1,239,370,  on  which  the  disposable  profit 
was  $117,040. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1874  disclosed  the  society  pro- 
gressing wonderfully,  its  membership  being  more  than  seven 
thousand;  its  assets  were  $927,215;  its  capital,  $868,055. 
The  sales  for  the  year  1873  amounted  to  $1,436,060,  and  the 
disposable  profit  from  all  sources,  $159,785. 

The  capital  averaged  $122  per  member;  the  average  divi- 
dend to  each,  based  on  share  capital,  aside  from  five  per  cent 
interest  paid  on  some,  was  about  seventeen  per  cent,  and 
this  was  after  the  customary  charging  ofi*,  as  depreciation  on 
fixed  stock,  had  been  made,  and  two  and  a  half  per  cent  on 
net  profits  had  been  applied  for  educatioiial  purposes.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  "  dividend  "  is  based  on  the 
purchases  ;  we  have  expressed  it  herein  as  so  much  per  cent 
on  share  capital,  as  in  order  to  become  a  member  one  is 
obliged  to  buy  shares,  and  in  trading  with  the  co-operative 
store  he  receives  at  least  as  much  for  his  expenditure  as  he 
would  elsewhere,  and  also  receives  the  percentage  stated  on 
his  capital  invested. 

In  addition  to  this  gain,  each  member  is  a  part  owner  in 
assets  of  greater  pecuniary  value  than  is  represented  by  the 
figures  given,  as  the  annual  custom  of  charging  ofi"  a  stated 
percentage  for  depreciation  has  reduced  the  assets  as  ex- 
pressed on  paper  below  their  market  value. 

During  the  twenty-nine  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
society  it  has  sold  goods  to  the  value  of  $17,861,615,  and 
the  profits  made  have  been  $2,160,485. 

On  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  society  it  occupied 
but  one  floor  for  its  business  purposes  ;  afterwards,  the  whole 
building ;  and  it  has  now  removed  to  a  spacious  four-story 
stone-front   building,    with   ample    accommodations    for   the 
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transaction  of  the  business.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for 
the  comfort  of  the  members,  as  the  building .  contains  a 
library,  news-room,  and  a  hall  capable  of  holding  two 
thousand  persons. 

The  building  with  land  cost  about  $65,000,  and,  by  the 
annual  custom  of  depreciation,  it  now  stands  on  the  society's 
books  at  about  $48,500. 

The  "  Co-operative  News  "  of  England  ( 1873) ,  estimates  the 
cost  of  the  society's  "fixed  stock,"  including  all  buildings,  land, 
and  cottages,  to  have  been  about  $280,000  ;  it  now  stands  on 
the  society's  books  at  a  valuation  of  about  $215,000,  having 
been  depreciated  $65,000. 

The  principal  store  has  sixteen  branches,  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  groceries,  provisions,  drapery,  boots  and  shoes,  clogs, 
clothing,  etc.  In  addition,  it  has  beef,  pork  and  baking 
departments  from  which  to  furnish  the  store  ;  also  a  tobacco 
manufactory.  It  also  owns  and  lets  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cottages. 

The  educational  department  is  in  every  sense  creditable 
to  the  society.  The  library,  in  the  central  store  building, 
contains  nine  thousand  volumes  of  good  and  useful  books, 
adapted  to  all  classes  and  ages  of  readers.  It 'is  open  every 
day  from  nine  to  half  past  one,  and  from  three  to  eight  p.  m., 
except  on  Tuesdays,  when  it  closes  at  one  p.  m.  for  a  half- 
holiday. 

The  number  of  news-rooms  supported  by  the  society  is 
twelve,  which  are  provided  with  the  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers, periodicals,  monthlies  and  quarterlies  of  the  best 
general  literature  of  the  time,  representing  all  classes  and 
shades  of  politics,  religion,  science  and  social  reform. 

Reference  libraries  of  above  two  hundred  volumes  at  the 
central,  and  gradually  increasing  ones  at  the  branch  news- 
rooms, are  always  open,  and  are  well  adapted  for  giving 
immediate  information  on  subjects  concerning  the  interests  of 
all  classes  of  the  community. 

In  the  central  news-rooms  are  kept  globes,  maps,  atlases 
and  telescopes  for  the  use  of  the  members.  The  librarian 
has  in  charge  and  is  authorized  to  let  out  at  reasonable 
charges,  telescopes,  stereoscopes,  etc. 
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From  the  educational  fund  is  paid  the  expenses  of  night 
schools,  instruction  of  classes  in  the  languages,  scientific 
classes,  lectures,  etc. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  this  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneer  Society,  that  it  has 
not  deviated  from  the  course  originally  entered  upon,  and 
while  all  may  not  have  been  accomplished  that  was  contem- 
plated, particular  reference  being  made  to  the  productive 
feature,  the  society  has  demonstrated  that  much  can  be  done 
by  concerted  movements  of  energetic  men  bent  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  a  worthy  purpose. 

From  1844  to  1848,  but  few  societies  were  formed  ;  but  in 
the  latter  year  and  1849-50,  many  co-operative  societies  were 
organized,  there  being  at  the  close  of  1850  about  eighty- 
three.  In  1851,  a  rapid  growth  of  such  societies  took  place, 
the  number  being  nearly  doubled  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four.  The  number  of  societies  and 
the  membership  in  those  established  continued  to  increase 
each  year,  and  ten  years  later  (1861)  the  number  of  societies 
making  returns  to  the  government  was  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
with  a  membership  of  forty-eight  thousand.  In  1864,  the 
number  making  returns  was  three  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
with  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand. 
Two  years  later  the  returns  showed  reports  from  four  hundred 
and  thirty-six  societies ;  number  of  members,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand.  In  1868,  six  hundred  and  seventy 
societies  made  returns  of  about  two  hundred  and  nine  thou- 
sand. In  1870,  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  societies  made 
returns,  showing  a  membership  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  thousand. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  187,3,  there  were  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  societies  that  had  reported  to  the  registrar,  having  a 
total  membership  of  nearly  three  hundred  and  forty-one  thou- 
sand. The  total  assets  were  in  excess  of  twenty-two  millions 
of  dollars  ;  members'  capital,  about  sixteen  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars.  From  the  sale  of  goods  there  were  received  over 
sixty-eight  millions  of  dollars.  The  expense  of  conducting 
the  business  was  a  trifle  less  than  four  per  cent  on  the  sales. 

The  disposable  net  profit  on  the  year's  business  was  four 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  an  amount  exceeding 
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four  millions  was  paid  as  dividends  on  members'  purchases 
(not  including  interest  on  share  capital),  and  ninety-two 
thousand  dollars  on  the  purchases  of  non-members.  Thirty- 
four  thousand  dollars  were  allowed  from  the  profits  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

The  average  membership  to  each  society  was  four  hundred 
and  thirty-one  (some  have  above  seven  thousand  members). 
The  average  share  capital  to  each  society  was  $17,700,  and 
the  average  share  capital  to  each  member  was  $41-f-. 

The  average  dividend  to  members  on  purchases  (not  includ- 
ing five  per  cent  interest  on  shares)  was  $12-[-,  or  tliirty  per 
cent  on  the  members'  capital. 

Nearly  four  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  by  them  in 
other  societies  and  companies. 

Mr.  Edward  Owen  Greening,  at  the  Halifax  Co-operative 
Congress,  in  1874,  estimated  the  annual  business,  including 
that  of  Scotland  and  of  those  societies  in  England  and  Wales 
that  had  not  made  returns  to  government,  to  equal  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars ;  and,  estimating  the  return  on  purchases 
to  average  ten  per  cent,  it  resulted  in  an  annual  saving  to 
the  purchasers  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  he  further  called 
attention  to  the  freedom  from  adulteration  of  food  enjoyed  by 
co-operators,  estimating  the  saving  from  the  ttvo  sources  to  be 
between  twenty  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

Co-operation  in  England  is,  at  the  present  time,  largely 
confined  to  the  northern  manufacturing  counties  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  although  the  system  is  gaining  actively  in 
supporters  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
Quite  a  number  of  such  societies  exist  in  Cumberland,  Derby- 
shire and  Cheshire.  In  the  southern  counties  but  little  atten- 
tion has  as  yet  been  paid  to  co-operation.  Under  the  active 
propagation  of  co-operators'  views,  however,  we  may  expect 
to  soon  hear  of  its  growth  in  those  counties. 

The  modern  form  of  co-operatioti  was  early  introduced  into 
Lancashire  County  (about  thirty  years  ago)  starting  with 
Rochdale ;  thence  into  Yorkshire  County,  and  on  into  the 
mining  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  some  sixteen 
or  eighteen  years  ago. 

Lancashire  County  has  a  population  of  about  two  million 
eight  hundred  thousand,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
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1873,  of  the  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  societies  in  England 
and  Wales  that  reported  to  the  registrar  in  the  preceding 
month,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  were  in  this  county. 
They  show  a  membership  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand ; 
assets  of  nine  millions  of  dollars.  The  share  capital  was  over 
seven  millions  of  dollars ;  the  cash  received  for  the  sale  of 
goods  was  over  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars,  on  which  the 
disposable  net  profit  exceeded  one  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars. 

.In  Yorkshire  County,  with  a  population  of  two  million 
four  hundred  thousand,  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  societies  that  reported  to  the  registrar,  having  a  member- 
ship of  over  eighty-five  thousand ;  a  share  capital  of  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  sales  for  the  year  were  over  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars.  The  disposable  net  profit  for  the  year 
was  nearly  one  million  of  dollars. 

As  an  indication  of  how  the  co-operative  system  has  been 
adopted  in  some  parts  of  England,  the  following  statements 
have  been  prepared  : — 

First,  Oldham  in  Lancashire  County,  has  a  population  of 
about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand,  the  larger  portion 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  spinulDg,  weaving  and  the  iron 
trades ;  there  are  something  like  forty  mills,  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  eight  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  said  that  nearly  all 
of  the  mill  owners  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  workmen. 
There  are  in  the  town  three  co-operative  associations,  havii  g 
some  fourteen  stores.  The  membership  is  about  five  thousand 
six  hundred,  and  the  share  capital  above  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  sales  of  goods  by  these  societies  equalled,  in 
1872,  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  on  which  the  disposable 
net  profit  was  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand 
dollars.  The  amount  devoted  to  educational  purposes  in  that 
year  was  about  $4,000.  The  societies  support  some  fourteen 
news-rooms,  and  two  flourishing  libraries.  In  addition  to  the 
distributive  stores  they  have  a  corn-mill,  to  supply  the  stores 
at  cost;  working  with  a  capital  of  $160,000. 

One  decided  ptoof  of  their  endorsement  of  the  system  is, 
that  they  have  invested  in  other  co-operative  societies  and 
joint-stock  manufacturing  companies,  nearly  half  a  million  of 
dollars ;  in  addition,  a  large  amount  of  money  is  invested  by 
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the  people  in  shares  in  manufactories,  the  shares  being  placed 
at  small  value  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  The  town  of  Rochdale, 
before  referred  to,  as  having  a  population  of  sixty-five  thou- 
sand, is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  co-operative  system. 
By  the  registrar's  report,  six  societies  are  located  here,  having 
a  total  membership  of  eleven  thousand  five  hundred ;  the 
share  capital  held  by  them  is  nearly  $800,000.  The  sales, 
in  1872,  equalled  $1,800,000,  and  the  dividends  on  purchases 
equalled  $193,000;  amounting  (with  five  per  cent  as  inter- 
est) to  twenty-nine  per  cent  on  the  share  capital. 

Here  the  co-operators  have  also  a  corn-mill,  to  furnish  dis- 
tributive stores  at  cost  price,  employing  a  capital  of  $355,- 
000.  The  sales  at  the  mill  for  the  first  quarter  of  1874,  were 
at  the  rate  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  a  year.  The 
Rochdale  Co-operative  Manufacturing  Company,  located  here, 
has  a  membership  of  about  thirteen  hundred,  a  share  capital  of 
$330,000  (shares  at  $25  each),  and,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1874,  sold  goods  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Rochdale  is  a  co-operative  town. 

London. 

The  Civil  Service  Supply  Association. 

This  society  difiers  from  the  "  regular  "  co-operative  stores 
in  this  particular,  that  the  goods  sold  by  it  are  charged  for  at 
a  price  above  the  vvholesale  cost  that  includes  expenses  only, 
— the  profit  being  discounted ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  prices  charged  by  this  association  and  those 
charged  at  the  retail  stores  is  "enormous,"  determining  the 
fact  that  large  savings  accrue  to  the  purchasers.  One  objec- 
tion raised  by  the  co-operative  people  in  other  sections  is, 
that  this  system  rather  encourages  extravagance  in  purchases  ; 
while,  by  the  usual  co-operative  method,  tlie  market  rates 
of  charges  are  made  for  goods,  the  purchasers  limit  them- 
selves to  their  real  requirements,  and,  in  the  dividend  de- 
clared at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  they  have  an  absolute 
saving.  Unquestionably  the  objection  is  founded  on  sound 
logic,  as  it  is  easy  to  convince  one's  self  that,  articles  being 
comparatively  cheap,  a  few  more  purchases  may  be  made  of 
luxuries,  and    what    otherwise   might  have    been  saved  has 
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been  expended.  Nevertheless,  the  association  is  co-operative, 
inasmuch  as  it  allows  to  every  purchaser  his  proportion  of  the 
profits;  that  is,  the  difference  between  an  increase  of  six  or 
seven  per  cent  (for  expenses)  over  the  wholesale  cost  and 
the  prices  charged  at  the  ordinary  retail  stgres. 

This  society  was  started  in  the  winter  of  1864-65  by  some 
of  the  post-office  employes,  as  they  had  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  necessity  that  they  should  have  more  pay  or  buy 
their  provisions  cheaper.  The  postmaster  having  declined  to 
accede -to  the  former,  the  alternative  was  accepted,  and  the 
movement  was  inaugurated  by  the  purchase  of  half  a  chest  of 
tea,  in  the  distribution  of  which  they  found  that  the.  saving 
was  from  twelve  to  eighteen  cents  a  pound ;  this  was  followed 
by  fuither  purchases  of  tea,  and  the  employment  of  a  person 
to  weigh  it  out  in  packages  of  two  or  three  pounds  each,  the 
servant  receiving  as  compensation  for  his  labor  the  quantity 
above  the  invoice  the  chests  contained.  The  success  of  the 
enterprise  was  regarded  as  so  great,  that  the  purchase  of 
coffee  was  then  undertaken ;  and,  as  additional  members 
were  constantly  coming  in,  who  desired  to  extend  the  pur- 
chases to  groceries,  a  regular  association  was  formed  and  a 
room  hired  to  be  used  as  a  store.  The  organization  was  called 
the  "Post-Office  Supply  Association  "  ;  and,  when  latterly  the 
store  invited  the  trade  of  all  the  persons  in  the  civil  service, 
the  present  name  was  adopted. 

The  original  prospectus  read  as  follows  : — "  This  associa- 
tion has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  officers  of 
the  post-office  and  their  friends,  with  articles  of  all  kinds, 
both  for  domestic  consumption  and  general  use,  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  prices."  Accompanying  the  foregoing  was  a  price- 
list  of  articles  kept,  and  the  statement  was  made  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  with  dealers  for  supplying  all  other 
articles. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  association  compelled  its  removal 
three  times  within  a  few  months,  the  last  time  into  a  building 
for  which  was  paid  $2,000  a  year  as  rent.  The  business  of 
the  association  continuing  to  increase  remarkably,  they  hired 
a  part  of  the  building  next  to  the  store,  then  the  whole  of  it, 
and  within  a  very  short  time  the  house  on  the  other  side  of 
the  store  was  also  hired.     These  stores  not  being  sufficient  to 
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accommodate  the  business,  additional  premises  were  hired  in 
other  localities,  and  the  association  ultimately  moved  into 
spacious  quarters  in  the  Hay  market.  It  has  now  a  handsome 
building,  especially  adapted  to  its  purposes,  the  first  cost  of 
which  was  $75,000,  without  the  land.  The  association  pays 
as  rents  about  $11,000  a  year.  Four  hundred  persons  are 
employed  by  it;  the  salaries  and  wages  paid  equalling  $240,- 
000  a  year.  The  membership  of  the  association  is  over 
four  thousand.  Each  member  has  a  right  to  bring  in  a  stated 
number  of  friends  as  subscribers  (the  subscribers  number 
fifteen  thousand),  who  are  required  to  pay  about  $1.25  annu- 
ally for  the  privilege  of  trading  with  the  society  and  receiv- 
ing goods  at  its  low  prices.  The  full  members  hold  one  share 
each,  value  five  dollars  ;  the  share  is  not  transferable,  neither 
can  it  be  withdrawn.  Upon  the  death  of  a  member,  his  share 
is  cancelled,  and  the  deposit  returned  to  his  family. 

In  making  up  the  price-list,  full  allowance  is  made  for 
expenses  ;  and  as  the  expenses  have  not  equalled  this  pro- 
vision, a  fund  has  grown  from  that  source,  and  the  annual 
payments  from  subscribers,  that  is  now  $365,000.  In  the 
year  1872,  the  accumulations  from  the  sources  mentioned 
were  upwards  of  $60,000.  The  sales  of  goods,  consisting 
principally  of  groceries,  cigars  and  tobacco,  wine  and  spirits, 
hosiery  and  drapery,  stationery,  books,  music  and  jewelry, 
equalled,  in  1872,  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  The 
total  cost  of  handling  this  immense  amount  of  goods  was 
about  seven  per  cent  on  the  sales. 

The  entire  assets  of  the  association,  at  the  end  of  1872, 
were  nearly  $600,000.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
amount  of  sales  made  each  year  up  to  June  30,  1873  : —  . 


Year. 

Amount. 

Teak. 

Amount. 

1865, 
1866, 
1867, 
1868, 
1869, 

$25,000  00 

105,000  00 

415,000  00 

1,090,000  00 

1,725,000  00 

1870,  . 

1871,  . 
187^,      . 
1873,*     . 

$2,235,000  00 
3,230,000  00 
3,615,000  00 
1,960,000  00 

*  First  six  months. 
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The  limit  to  the  number  of  "  subscribers  "  is  fifteen  thou- 
sand. That  number  having  been  reached  in  1873,  unless 
the  rule  is  amended,  about  four  millions  a  year  may  be 
stated  as  the  annual  trade  for  the  twenty  thousand  members 
and  subscribers — an  average  of  $200  trade  by  each. 

The  general  management  of  the  stores  remains  as  at  first, 
in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  association ;  exarnining 
and  auditing  committee,  etc.,  having  duties  to  perform  at 
stated  times.  In  the  few  years  of  its  existence,  over 
$12,000,000  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  first  case  of  dishonesty  is  yet  to  come. 

A  price-list  is  furnished  by  the  association,  making  a  book 
of  two  hundred  pages.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  firms  have 
contracts  to  supply  the  association,  and  the  saving  to  mem- 
bers on  purchases  is  from  five  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  is 
stated  that  the  retailers  have  endeavored  to  persuade  parlia- 
ment to  prohibit  the  civil  service  members  from  engaging  in 
'the  management  of  such  stores,  but  nnsuccessfuUy ;  also 
that  the  retailers  threatened  to  withdraw  their  trade  from 
the  wholesale  dealers  should  they  continue  to  sell  to  the 
association ;  but  the  latter  increased  the  list  of  "  subscrib- 
ers" to  fifteen  thousand,  resulting  in  a  trade  sufficiently 
large  to  invite  the  wholesalers  to  disregard  the  threats  made, 
and  accept  the  trade  of  the  association. 

Several  other  co-operative  societies  exist  in  London,  but 
they  are  small.  The  introduction  of  the  new  "  wholesale 
co-operative  store,"  in  the  city,  will  undoubtedly  give  an 
appreciable  impetus  to  the  formation  and  growth  of  distribu- 
tive societies. 

We  find  mention  made  of  the  contemplated  adoption  of 
the  system  by  the  Loiidon  clubs,  having  a  central  store  and 
from  it  supplying  the  clubs  in  the  co-operative  manner. 

The  "London  Co-operative  Institute,"  containing  men 
whose  reputations  are  national  as  legislators  and  scholars,  is 
engaged  in  pushing  forward  the  principles  of  co-operation, 
and  the  influence  of  the  organization  must  be  productive  of 
increased  activity  in  the  formation  of  societies.  As  the  best 
means  of  conveying  information  concerning  the  work  of  the 
institute,  we  append  a  copy  of  a  circular  issued  last  year : — 
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"Permit  us  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  objects  of  the 
Co-operative  Institute,  whicli  has  been  just  opened. 

"  Its  founders  desire  to  create  a  deeper  interest  in  all  forms 
of  co-operation  which  may  promote  the  highest  well-being 
of  society. 

"They  further  desire  to  create  the  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  all  who  have  made  the 
improvement  of  human  society  their  study,  as  well  as  with 
the  actual  arrangements  which  have  been  at  various  times 
devised  and  carried  out  with  that  object.  With  this  view,  a 
library  will  be  formed  of  works  on  political  economy,  politi- 
cal history,  social  philosophy,  and  moral  and  mental  phil- 
osophy ;  and  the  study  of  these  subjects  will  be  farther 
promoted  by  courses  of  lectures,  by  classes,  and  by  free  and 
thoughtful  discussions. 

"The  founders  of  the  institute  trust  that  by  such  an 
agency  those  forms  of  productive  and  distributive  co-opera- 
tion in  industry  and  trade,  which  have  so  greatly  raised  the 
economic  and  social  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
north  of  England,  will  take  vigorous  root  in  the  metropolis 
and  bear  similar  fruit. 

"  The  founders  of  the  institute  particularly  desire  to  create 
a  stronger  sense  of  public  duty  among  members  of  the  com- 
munity, a  better  and  more  serious  appreciation  of  political 
questions,  as  well  as  the  means  of  social  intercourse  between 
thoughtful  men  and  women  of  all  classes. 

"To  bring  together  as  fellow-inquirers,  fellow-students  and 
fellow-workers,  all  who  are  animated  by  a  great  desire  of 
improving  society,  irrespectively  of  artificial  class  distinc- 
tions, will  in  itself  be  no  small  object. 

"As  the  means  of  promoting  these 'aims,  there  will  be  a 
library,  a  reading-room  furnished  with  the  best  reviews,  classes, 
lectures,  discussions  ;  and  also  those  forms  of  recreation  which 
I'efine  and  elevate  the  taste,  such  as  music  and  elocution. 

"  The  success  of  this  effort  must,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  ready  support  of  those  (not  too  many  in  number)  who 
quite  recognize  the  value  of  such  aims. 

"We  ask  you,  therefore,  very  earnestly,  to  give  what  sup- 
port you  can  to  this  enterprise,  and  to  allow  us  to  include 
you  among  its  members. 
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"  We  shall  be  glad  of  any  suggestions  you  may  have  to 
make,  and  shall  hope  for  your  practical  co-operation  when- 
ever an  opportunity  may  offer,  either  in.  lecture,  class,  or 
discussion  room. 

Thos.  Hughes. 
W.  Morrison. 
Edw'd  Owen  Greening. 
"October,  74." 

In  closing  the  review  of  distributive  -co-operation  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  great  results  achieved  by  the 
co-operators  have  not  been  accomplished  without  surmount- 
ing great  obstacles. 

Until  within  a  few  years  the  laws  have  not  favored  them 
much,  and  yet  through  the  active  interest  of  such  members  of 
parliament  as  Messrs.  Hughes,  Morrison,  Brassey,  Cowen 
and  others,  the  laws  have  been  repealed  that  prohibited  the 
societies  from  investing  their  surplus  capital  in  lands,  and 
from  organizing  co-operative  mining  associations.  The  laws 
have  also  been  amended  to  allow  a  greater  investment  on  the 
partiof  members  in  the  societies. 

That  the  retailers  have  viewed  with  alarm  the  immense 
increase  of  co-operative  interests  is  true,  and  opposition  has 
been  made  and  criticism  freely  bestowed  by  these  people,  as 
well  as  by  a  non-co-operative  press,  in  certain  quarters.  So 
far  as  this  opposition  could  concentrate  itself,  it  has  done  so, 
and  a  notable  result  of  its  efforts  (so  ascribed)  is  seen  in  the 
defeat  of  Thomas  Hughes,  Esq.,  and  Walter  Morrison,  Esq., 
for  seats  in  the  present  parliament.  But  we  find  both  of 
these  gentlemen  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Halifax  Co-oper- 
ative Congress,  1874,  which  would  seem  to  demonstrate  their 
intention  to  adhere  to  a  principle  believed  to  be  right,  even 
iat  the  loss  of  public  position. 

Germany. 

Distributive  co-operative  societies  have  assumed  remarkable 
prominence  in  Germany,  numbering,  in  societies,  quite  as 
many  as  in  England,  but  the  pecuniary  development  does  not 
yet  approach  the  magnitude  of  that  in  the  latter  country.  By 
the  report  of  the  central  agency,  conducted  by  Mr.   Schulze 
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Delitzsch,  we  ascertain  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1872, 
there  were  in  Germany  nine  hundred  and  two  such  societies. 
The  department  being  a  voluntary  one,  and  the  societies  not 
being  required  by  law  to  make  returns  to  the  government, 
but  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  societies  forwarded  state- 
ments to  the  central  agency;  the  number  mentioned  had  a 
membership  of  seventy-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
two.  The  share  capital  amounted  to  four  million  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand  dollars,  and  the  loan  capital  held 
by  them  was  in  excess  of  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  sales 
of  goods  for  that  year  were  to  the  extent  of  nearly  four 
millions  of  dollars.  If  the  remaining  stores  (seven  hundred 
and  thirty-two)  sold  goods  equalling  the  average  of  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy,  the  total  sales  were  in  excess  of  nine- 
teen millions  of  dollars  in  value. 

The  great  growth  of  such  societies  has  been  since  1864,  as 
in  that  year  there  were  but  ninety-seven  societies,  thirty-eight 
of  which  made  returns  ;  this  number  having  seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  members,  a  share  capital  of  $1G,000,  and  a 
loan  capital  exceeding  $12,000.  The  receipts  from  the  sales 
of  goods  equalled  $200,000.  Five  years  later  the  number  of 
societies  was  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven ;  the  number 
furnishing  statements  being  one  hundred  and  nine,  with  a 
membership  of  forty-two  thousand,  a  share  capital  exceeding 
$200,000,  a  loan  capital  of  $861,000  ;  the  sales  for  the  year 
(1869)  amounting  to  $1,780,000. 

It  is  recorded  as  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  the  late  war 
had  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  societies,  the  capital  and 
sales  having  increased  in  1871  over  those  of ,  1870,  and  in 
1872  the  number -of  societies  was  seventy-five  .in  excess  of 
those  existing  in  1871,  with  a  large  addition  of  members. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Schulze  Delitzsch  (to  parties  in  Eng- 
land), dated  March,  1874,  is  found  the  following  :-— 

"The  accounts  of  our  union  for  the  latest  co-operative 
period  (1873)  have  not  yet  come  to  hand,  and  the  statistical 
summary  of  the  results  is  lieing  now  worked  out.  You  have 
seen  the  account  of  our  progress  up  to  the  end  of  1872,  in  my 
yearly  report  for  1872,  which  I  forwarded  to  you  at  the  time. 
Since  then  a  great  number  of  the  new  societies  in  all  branches 
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of  co-operation  have  b.eeu  formed,  besides  loan  societies  and 
societies  of  consumption." 

In  Bavaria,  twenty-one  new  distributive  stores  were  organ- 
ized in  1873. 

In  Wurtemburg  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  co- 
operative stores  was  made  in  the  same  year. 

Baden  also  increased  its  number  of  societies  by  sixteen. 

Frieburg  has  a  society  with  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  members.  The  sales  of  goods  equalled,  in  1873,  about 
$100,000. 

In  Mannheim,  with  a  population  of  thirty-nine  thousand,  the 
store  did  a  business  of  about  $38,000,  with  a  profit  of  nearly 
$3,000,  and  devoted  a  portion  of  it  to  educational  purposes. 

In  the  town  of  Pforzheim,  with  a  population  of  twenty 
thousand,  the  society  has  a  membership  exceeding  one  thou- 
sand. The  sales  for  the  year  were  $81,000,  and  there  was 
a  profit  of  $8,570  (being  in  excess  of  ten  per  cent). 

In  Stuttgardt,  with  a  population  of  seventy-six  thousand, 
is  a  society  with  twenty-three  hundred  members ;  the  store 
has  eight  branches,  and,  in  1873,  sold  goods  to  the  value  of 
$216,000. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  distributive  co-op- 
eration is  steadily  advancing  in  Germany. 

Denmark. 

In  Denmark,  there  were  in  1873  upwards  of  one  hundred 
distributive  stores,  and  the  number  is  constantly  being  aug- 
mented. At  Copenhagen  they  have  a  "General  Union," 
which  appoints  agents  to  purchase  goods  at  the  lowest  whole- 
sale price,  for  distribution  to  the  stores,  they  having  found 
that  purchases  could  more  advantageously  be  made  in  that 
way  than  by  each  society.  Within  the  last  few  years  very, 
satisfactory  legislation  has  been  had  regarding  the  societies, 
which  it  is  anticipated  wall  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  the 
system. 

Special  attention  is  here  given  to  educational  advancement,' 
and,  from  the  profits  of  the  stores,  contributions  are  made  for 
the  better  education  of  the   children  of  poor  parents,  who 
otherwise  -would  be  deprived  of  such  facilities.     Libraries 
are  formed  from  the  surplus,  and  attention  is  given  to  lee- 
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tures,  etc.     Here  they  have  a  newspaper  dedicated  to  the 
objects  of  co-operation. 

France. 
Distributive  co-operation  does  not  make  much  of  a  show  in 
this  country.  Mons.  C.  Limousin,  representative  of  the 
society  for  promoting  the  study  and  practical  development  of 
co-operation,  Paris,  estimates  that  more  co-operative  societies 
or  associations  exist  iu  the  city  of  Paris  and  its  environs  than 
in  the  balance  of  the  country,  and  but  eight  distributive 
societies  are  reported  in  Paris. 

Norway.  • 
In  this  country  the  distributive  feature  was  introduced  but 
a  few  years  ago.  "We  find,  by  a  report  of  the  English  consul 
to  his  government,  a  record  of  five  societies,  having  a 
membership  of  nearly  twenty-two  thousand  (all  heads  of 
families).  A  report  made  in  1871  showed  that  a  profit  of 
nine  and  a  half  per  cent  on  purchases  was  made  that  year. 
The  expense  of  management  was  five  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Italy. 
Eeports  show  that  the  system  is  growiug  in  this  country ; 
many  societies  exist,  and  "  the  system-  has  been  found  very 
beneficial  to  the  people." 

Switzerland. 

A  large  number  of  distributive  societies  are  in  operation  in 
this  country,  and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  We 
find  reference  made  to  the  existence  of  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten. 

In  the  canton  of  Zurich  there  are  some  fifty  such  societies, 
the  largest  of  which,  the  "Zurich  Co-operative  Society,"  does 
an  annual  business  of  about  $300,000,  and  has  a  membership 
of  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred. 

The  society  was  organized  in  1851,  with  eight  members, 
and  a  capital  of  about  $15.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
societies  similar  to  our  Fall  River  dividing  stores,  diflering  in 
this  particular;  viz.,  from  time  to  time  the  estimate  of  goods 
required  by  members  is  made,  the  goods  are  purchased  at 
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wholesale,  sold  to  tne  members  at  market  rates,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  profits  are  divided  on  the  purchases. 

The  action  of  one  of  the  cantons  (Appenzell)  is  worthy  of 
special  attention.  At  times  when  the  price  of  goods  becomes 
extraordinarily  high,  the  government  of  the  canton  assumes 
the  position  of  a  co-operative  store  and  purchases  the  supplies 
required,  distributing  the  goods 'among  the  communes,  by 
whom  they  are  retailed  to  the  people  at  the  original  cost.  It 
is  stated  that  many  manufacturers  habitually  pursue  this 
course  for  the  benefit  of  their  operatives. 

Holland. 

The  system  of  distributive  co-operation  is  also  in  vogue 
here,  and  seems  to  receive  the  moral  support  of  manufiictur- 
ers  as  well  as  the  practical  support  of  those  immediately 
interested  in  the  pecuniary  gains. 

From  the  report  of  Vice-Admiral  Harris,  made  to  the 
English  government,  we  extract  the  following ; — 

"  I  have  spoken  of  the  report  drawn  up  by  a  mixed  com- 
mittee of  workingmen  and  employers  of  labor,  at  Arnheim, 
to  study  the  question  of  the  rate  of  wages  in  connection 
with  a  mechanic's  necessary  expenses,  and  I  stated  the  result 
to  which  they  had  arrived. 

"The  committee  state  that  they  would  recommend  two 
methods,  which  together  would  have  the  efiect  of  bringing 
the  workman's  wages  into  proportion  with  his  expenses ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  would  recommend  a  direct  and  an  indi- 
rect increase  of  wages.  The  direct  increase  they  propose  to 
efiect  by  amicable  arrangement  with  the  masters,  who  should 
be  invited  to  follow  an  example  recently  set  by  one  of  their 
own  number,  and  make  a  general  advance  of  one  cent  (^  d.) 
per  hour  to  begin  with,  issuing  a  circular,  or  notification,  to 
all  their  hands  to  that  efiect.  The  indirect  increase,  they 
say,  can  be  accomplished  in  two  ways  :  the  one  hy  the  lower- 
ing of  prices  through  the  establishment  of  co-ojperative  stores^ 
the  other  by  the  acquirement  of  greater  dexterity  in  the  per- 
formance of  work." 
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Saxony. 
The   English  consul  reporting   to    his   government  says  : 
"  Workingmen  are  fairly  protected  from  the  effects  of  huck- 
sters' shops  by  the  system  of  co-operative  stores,  which  is 
very  much  extended  here." 

In  concluding  the  chapter  on  distributive  co-operation,  but 
little  remains  to  be  added,  the  results  as  set  forth  in  detail 
carrying  with  them  ample  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  sys- 
tem, particularly  to  those  whose  limited  earnings  demand 
the  most  economical  outlay. 

Two  ruling  desires  enter  into  the  every-day  life  of  all : 
first,  to  secure  an  income  commensurate  with  actual  de- 
mands for  the  support  of  the  family;  second,  to  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  same,  to  enable  the  retention 
of  a  surplus  with  which  to  acquire  the  facilities  for  social 
improvement,  and  the  purchase  of  such  necessaries  of  life 
as  are  now  regarded,  from  the  inability  to  purchase,  as 
"luxuries." 

Of  the  first  we  are  led  to  say  that  the  "wage  system," 
whether  founded  on  just  and  equitable  principles  or  not,  is 
the  custom,  and  having  existed  since  its  adoption  upon  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  a  change  from  it  to  an 
improved  system  will  naturally  require  an  entire  change  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  civilized  nations  ; 
and  that  while  justice  may  demand  such  a  change,  it  will  of 
necessity  only  follow,  on  the  part  of  many,  after  a  long  and 
earnest  advocacy.  Hence  the  wage  system  being  recog- 
nized, it  becomes  a  duty  to  look  to  it  that  there  is  wrought 
out  from  the  accepted  condition  the  greatest  good  to  labor 
that  labor  is  entitled  to. 

At  this  point  we  meet  the  system  face  to  face.  It  is  a 
stated  sum  per  day,  month  or  year,  for  services  rendered. 
Should  a  workman  receive  an  absolute  division  of  all  profits 
in  a  mauufiicturing  establishment,  he  could  have  no  cause  of 
complaint  against  that  njanufactory  if  his  proportion  of  the 
earnings  failed  to  cover  legitimate  and  economical  expenses 
required  for  the  support  of  his  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  would  have  every  right  to  deprecate  the  universal  plan 
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which  resulted  to  hhii  in  hardshiiD ;  or  if  the  establishment 
with  which  he  was  conuectcd  was  not  managed  advanta- 
geously, he  would  have,  an  undoubted  right  to  seek  employ- 
ment where  successful  management  might  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  acquire  sufficient  means  for  his  support. 

As  the  employe  does  not  receive  his  division  of  the  actual 
profit  made,  and  as  carefully-gathered  statistics  show*  that, 
by  reason  of  the  annual  loss  of  time,  he  does  not  earn  suffi-. 
cieut  to  support  his  family  without  sending  his  children,  who 
should  be  at  school,  or  his  wife,  who  is  needed  at  home,  to 
work,  to  enable  the  income  to  equal  the  outgo,  his  natural 
feeling  is,  that  his  earnings  should  be  greater  to  enable  him  to 
obviate  the  circumstances  mentioned. 

With  this  feeling,  a  request  is  made  of  the  employer,  the 
owner  of  the  capital  and  manager  of  the  industry,  for  an 
increase  of  wages.  The  employer  states  that  it  is  absolutely, 
impossible  they  should  be  increased.  The  alternative  is 
readily  recognized, — he  can  leave  if  he  so  desires,  but  no 
increased  wages  will  be  paid  if  he  remains.  We  will  suppose 
he  retains  his  situation  (the  supposition  that  his  earnings  do 
not  equal  his  expenses  has  already  been  made).  Is  he  not 
justified,  is  it  not  a  commei*lable  act  on  his  part,  that,  while 
he  cannot  dictate  terms  as  to  his  wages,  he  can  choose  the 
manner  and  place  of  trade,  where  the  greatest  return  is  made 
for  his  outlay,  thus  enabling  him  to  purchase,  approximately, 
the  same  amount  with  his  present  wage,  that  he  would  of  the 
ordinary  retailer,  at  the  increased  wage? 

By  such  an  act  he  simply  shows  that  his  family  demands 
are  paramount  to  those  of  the  retailer ;  he  has  approached 
as  near  the  producer  and  his  price  as  is  possible,  and  deprived 
himself  of  the  privilege  of  paying  for  his  necessaries  of  life 
the  original  price,  augmented  by  the  addition  of  two  or  three 
profits.  He  has  the  right  to  exclaim,  "Perhcq}s  some  class 
of  the  people  must  support  all  the  dealers  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  myself,  but  the  poorly-paid  class,  to  which  I  belong, 
must  not  be  expected  to  do  it !  " 

By  availing  himself  of  the  opportunities  referred  to,  he  does 
not  endorse  the  system  which,  he  claims,  does  not  reward  him 
equitably  for  human  power  exacted  ;  he  simply  begins  at  the 

*  See  Part  IV. 
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other  end ;  that  is,  makes  the  best  use  of  what  he  does  receive 
for  his  labor,  trusting  that  the  future  will  demonstrate  the 
plan  that  will  guarantee  to  him  a  pecuniary  return  commen- 
surate with  labor  bestowed. 

Distributive  co-operation  will  help  that  man  and  others 
who  avail  themselves  of  it.  If  one  purchases  a  barrel  of  flour 
at  a  co-operative  store  for  a  dollar  less  than  one  of  the  same 
.quality  can  be  bought  elsewhere,  he  has  saved  the  earnings  of 
a  third  or  half  a  day's  work.  If,  as  experience  appears  to 
indicate,  about  ten  per  cent  can  be  stated  as  an  average 
return  to  the  purchaser  of  money  paid  in,. on  a  trade  of  $250 
per  annum  $25  is  saved.  This  is  not  all,  however:  being  a 
member  with  others,  he  knows  that  the  articles  he  is  receiving 
came  in  unbroken  packages  from  the  producer  or  wholesale 
dealer,  and  that  they  are  free  from  adulteration  by  deleterious 
or  other  ingredients  ;  hence  they  will  go  farther.  He  knows, 
too,  that  he  obtains  full  weight;  consequently  his  purchase 
will  last  him  longer,  so  that  he  receives  a  substantial  gain 
from  three  sources. 

Believing  that  investigations  of  every  character,  having  a 
bearing  upon  the  welfare,  progress,  social  improvement,  etc., 
of  the  great  mass  of  working  people,  were  contemplated  in 
the  organic  law  constituting  this  bureau,  this  presentation 
has  been  made. 

Much  of  the  foregoing  article  has  been  compiled  from  material  furnished  us  by  the 
oflacers  of  the  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneer  Society,  of  England ;  from  the  "  Co-oper- 
ative News,"  of  England;  the  reports  of  co-operative  congresses,  co-operative 
"  hand-books,"  and  Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyoake's  "Self-Help  by  the  People."  To 
each  and  all  of  these  we  are  gi-eatly  indebted  for  information  furnished. 
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Abstract  of  English  factory  laws  now  in  force,  138-141. 
American  families,  number  of,  that  save  money,  376. 
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considerations  regarding  the  education  and  employment  of,  37-63. 
disregard  of  the  law  respecting  school  attendance  of,  75,  76. 
employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  resolve  of  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature regarding  a  plan  for  the  education  of,  3. 
first  English  law  distinguishing  between  young  persons  and,  121. 
in  Cambridge,  extent  of  truancy  among,  48. 

England,  reduction  of  the  working  day  to  eight  hours  for,  121. 
Lynn,  number  not  attending  school,  48. 

Massachusetts,  without  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  education,  num- 
ber of,  5. 
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Childi'en,  in  Prussia  and  Switzerland,  per  cent  attending  school,  48. 

involved  in  disaster  at  Granite  Mill,  statements  regarding,  146-151. 
laws  relating  to  the  education  and  employment  of,  in  Prussia,  24-28. 
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number  of,  in  Prussia,  of.school  age,  25. 
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workingmen,  average  earnings  of,  361-366. 
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proportion  of  earnings  supplied  by,  369-371. 
should  have  no  legal  status  as  workers,  60,  61. 
Cigar-makers,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  344, 345. 
Civil  Service  Supply  Association,  London,  description  of  the,  478-481. 
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working- women,  431. 
working-children',  432. 
Dressers  in  mills,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  279. 
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Dry  goods,  expenditure  in  workingmen's  families  for,  428-431. 
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Earnings,  conclusions  regarding,  442. 
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Engel,  Dr.,  of  Prussia,  general  principles  of  an  economic  law,  438. 
Engine-builder,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  an,  255. 
England,  acts  relating  to  the  education  and  employment  of  children  in,  11-18. 
beginning  of  the  factory  system  in,  7-11. 
CO  operative  societies  formed  in,  from  1848  to  1873,  475-478. 
.    co-operative  societies  in,  464-483. 
half-time  schools  in,  5, 6. 
illiteracy  in,  19, 20.         " 
jiumber  of  half-time  schools  in,  22. 
English  factory  acts  of  1833-56,  amended  by  acts  of  1874,  now  in  force,  138-141. 
legislation,  chronological  history  of,  115-142. 
families,  number  of,  that  save  money,  376. 
relay  system  for  children,  120, 121, 128. 
■   ten-hour  bill  of  1847,  127,  128. 
EiTors  affecting  young  growing  girls  in  their  employments,  71-81 . 
Expenditure,  percentages  of,  as  regards  fathers,  "alone"  and  "assisted,"  439. 

income,  441. 

skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  440. 
Expense  for  food,  yearly  average,  414,  415. 

of  fuel  in  workingmen's  families,  410-412. 
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Expenses  of  ■workingmen's  families,  372-374. 

and  earnings  of  workingmen's  families,  summary  of  results  concerning, 

384,  385. 
•conclusions  regarding,  443. 
sundry,  of  workingmen,  433-437. 

Factories,  cotton,  eflFects  of  dust  in,  85. 
ventilation  in,  86,  87. 
Factory  act,  outline  for  a,  186,  187. 
■  proposed,  186,  187. 

acts,  English,  in  force  in  1875,  abstract  of,  138-141. 
employes,  remarks  concerning  death-rate  and  health  of,  84,  85. 
inspection,  system  of,  proposed,  184,  185. 
labor,  contrast  with  house-work,  82. 

the  injurious  element  in,'  74,  75.  • 
legislation,  115-187. 

does  Massachusetts  require  a  system  of,  177-187.  • 

English,  beneficial  influence  on  workingmen  and  masters,  ex 
erted  by,  141. 
chronological  history  of,  115-142. 
life,  special  diseases  incident  to,  84. 
system,  beginning  of,  in  England,  7-11. 
Fall  River,  Barlow  dividing  store  in,  459. 

Workingmen's  Co-operative  Association  of,  456-459. 
Families  in  debt,  per  cent  in  different  parts  of  Mass.,  382. 

of  workingmcn,  individual  presentation  of  the  condition  of,  218-354. 
"  worst-conditioned,"  table  of,  381. 
Family  surplus  or  savings,  table  of,  379. 
Fathers'  sui-plus  or  savings,  table  of,  378. 
Female  health,  effect  of  tobacco  manufacture  upon,  105-107. 
effects  of  standing  at  work  upon,  104,  105. 
money-counting  injurious  to,  102-104. 
sewing-machine  labor  injurious  to,  98-101. 
special  effects  of  certain  forms  of  employment  upon,  67-112. 
suggestions  respecting  the  effect  of  employment  upon,  107-112. 
telegraphy  injurious  to',  94-98. 

the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  injurious  to,  81-88. 
type-setting  injurious  to,  88-93. 
operatives,  questions  regarding  injury  to  the  health  of,  68. 

the  class  most  injuriously  affected  bj'  industrial  pursuits,  70. 
Females,  causes  of  functional  disturbance  produced  in  immature,  72. 
Female  working-people,  influences  that  affect  the  peculiar  functions  of,  69-81. 
Fishermen,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  ofy  306,  307. 
Food  in  foreign  countries,  422-428. 
of  workingmen  in  Austria,  422. 
Belgium,  422. 
Brazil,  422. 

•  Colombia,  422. 
Denmark,  422. 

Egypt,  423.  ■        • 

England,  423. 
France,  423. 
Germany,  423. 
Greece,  423. 

•  Italy,  423,  424. 
Morocco,  424. 
Persia,  424. 
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Food  of  workingmen  in  Portugal,  424,  425. 

Russia,  425. 

Saxe  Coburg,  425.  ^ 

Saxony,  425. 

Spain,  425,  426. 

Sweden,  426. 

Switzerland-,  426. 

Tripoli,  426. 

Turkey,  426-428. 

Unrguay,  428. 

Venezuela,  428. 

other  states  of  the  Union,  421. 
workingmen's  families,  412-428. 
summary  of  results  concerning,  428. 
yearly  average  expenditure  for,  414,  415. 
France,  co-operation  in,  486. 

Frazer,  Rev.  James,  statement  upon  the  public  school  system  of  America,  48-50. 
Fuel,  average  yearly  cost  of,  411. 
Furniture  and  carpets,  average  yearly  outlay  for,  435. 
Furniture-maker,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  345. 

Gardner,  Sovereigns  Co-operative  Association  of,  461. 

German  families,  number  of,  that  save  money,  376.  ^ 

Germany,  description  of  distributive  co-operative  societies  in,  483-485. 

Girls,  employment  of,  before  their  vital  functions  are 'completely  established,  75-77. 

errors  of  employment  that  induce  serious  results  to,  71-81. 

put  to  work  at  too  early  an  age,  73-75. 

their  employment  under  conditions  unfavorable  to  health,  79-81. 

their  employment  in  occupations  injurious  to  health,  77,  78. 
Granite  Mill  No.  1  at  Fall  River,  means  of  escape  in,  143,  144,  145,  152. 

Mills,  statements  concerning  operatives  involved  in  disaster  at,  146-151. 
the  disaster  at,  142-151. 

Half-time  and  Factory  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  28-37. 
schools,  number  of,  in  England,  22. 

system  of,  simply  a  makeshift,  60. 
their  tendency  to  perpetuate  class  distinctions,  57-59. 
Hatters,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  345,  346. 
Haverhill,  condition  of  workingmen's  homes  in,  391,  392. 
Health,  female,  special  effects  of  certain  forms  of  employment  upon,  67-112. 
Holland,  co-operation  in,  487. 
.  Holyoke,  condition  of  workingmen's  homes  in,  392. 

Co-operative  Association  of,  460. 
Homes  of  workingmen  in  Massachusetts,  condition  of,  389-393. 

other  states  of  the  Union,  condition  of,  393-395. 
foreign  countries,  condition  of,  395-409. 
sanitary  condition  of,  389,  390. 
stimmary  of  results  concerning,  409,  410. 
Hours  of  labor  for  working  p.eople,  180,- 181. 
House,  Care  of,  average  yearly  outlay  for,  435. 
girl,  average  yearly  outlay  for,  435. 

Illiteracy  in  England,  19, 20. 

Income  and  relative  surplus,  table  of  gradations  of,  380. 

Industries  presumed  to  specially  affect  the  health  of  female  operatives,  78. 

Inspectors  of  factories,  a  suggestion  concerning  the  appointment  of,  184,  185. 

Irish  families,  number  of,  that  save  money,  376. 
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Iron-moulders,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  2.56. 

rollers,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  257,  258. 

worker,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  an,  258. 
Italy,  co-operation  in,  486. 

Jewellers,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  258,  2-59. 

Labor,  rightful  remuneration  of  workingmen  reduced  by  that  of  working-children, 

364. 
Laborer,  in  blanket-mill,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  304. 
caiTiage-shop,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  351. 
paper-mill,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  304. 
print-works,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  304. 
rolling-mill,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  279. 
shipyard,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  336. 
whip-factory,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  354. 
Laborers,  for  builders,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  307,  308. 
in  cutlery-works,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  273, 
274. 
iron-works,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  ofr274,  275. 
machine-shop,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  276- 

278. 
mill,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  291-303. 
shop,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  351-353. 
on  streets,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  336,  337. 
wharf,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  337-339. 
out-door,  eamings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  309-336. 
Lawrence,  manner  of  living  in  corporation  boarding-houses  in,  418-421. 
Life  insurance,  average  yearly  outlay  for,  435. 
London  Civil  Senice  Supply  Association,  description  of  the,  478-481. 

Co-operative  Institute,  481-483. 
Lynn,  Howard  Co-operative  Company  of,  460. 

Machinists,  eamings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  fixmilies  of,  2.59-272. 
Manner  of  living,  conclusions  regarding,  443,  444. 

in  Massachusetts  and  Switzerland,  417,  418. 
Married  women,  employment  of,  in  mills,  183,  184. 
Masons,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  tiimilies  of,  236,  237. 
Massachusetts,  compa,rativo  manner  of  living  in  Switzerland  and,  417,  418. 

condition  of  workingmcn's  families  in,  191-1-50. 

distributive  co-operative  associations  in,  45.5-461. 

education  in,  compulsory  in  theory,  but  not  in  fact,  40. 

half-time  and  factory  schools  of,  28-37.    . 
schools  of,  5, 6. 

is  a  system  of  factory  legislation  required  in,  177-187. 

number  of  wage-laborers  in,  210. 

per  cent  of  families  in  del)t  in  different  parts  of,  382. 

size  of  workingmcn's  families  in,  203-215. 

statistics  regarding  upper  stories  of  mills  in,  1-52-177. 

table  of  "worst-conditioned"  fomilics  in  different  parts  of,  381. 
Means  of  escape  from  upper  stories  of  mills  in  Massachusetts,  tabular  statistics 

regarding,  153-177. 
Meat  in  workingmcn's  families,  consumption  of,  416. 
Mechanics,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  346-348. 
Metal-workers,  skilled,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  253-273. 

vnskillrd,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  273-279. 
Mill-hands,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  280. 
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Mill  operatives,  overseers,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living   in  families  of, 
305,  306. 
skilled,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  279-290. 
unskilled,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living   in   families  of, 
291-304. 
Mills  in  Massachusetts,  means  of  escape  from  upper  stories  of: 
In  Amesbury,  153. 

Andover,  153. 

Athol,  153,  154. 

Attleborough,  154. 

Ballardvale,  154. 

Barre,  154. 

Blackstone,  154.    . 

Braintree,  154. 

Boylston,  155. 

Canton,  155. 

Clinton,  155. 

Chicopee,  155. 

Cordaville,  155. 

Dracut,  155. 

Easthampton,  155, 156. 

Enfield,  156. 

Fall  River,  156-161. 

Farnumsville,  161. 

Fitchburg,  161. 

Florence,  161. 

Gilbertville,  161. 

Grafton,  161,  162. 

Great  Barrington,  162. 

Griswoldville,  162. 

Haydenville,  162. 

Hinsdale,  162. 

Holyolie,  162,  163. 

Holden,  163. 

Indian  Orchard,  163. 

Ipswich,  164. 

Lawrence,  164, 165. 

Lowell,  165-168. 

Methuen,  168. 

Middleborough,  168. 

Millbury,  168, 169. 

Needham,  169. 

New  Bedford,  169. 

Newburyport,  170. 

Newton,  170. 

North  Andover,  170. 

Norfolk,  171. 

Northbridge,  171. 

North  Chelmsford,  171. 

Oakdale,  171. 

Pittsfield,  171, 172. 

Plymouth,  172. 

Salem,  172. 

Shattuckville,  172. 

Shirley,  172. 

South  Adams,  172, 173. 

Southbridge,  173. 
63 
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Mills  in  Massachusetts,  means  of  escape  from  upper  stories  of: 
In  South  Hadley,  173. 

South  Fitchburg,  173. 

Sutton,  174. 

Taunton,  174. 

Templeton,  174. 

Thorndike,  174. 

Three  Rivers,  174. 

Uxbridge,  174,  175. 

"Wales,  175. 

Ware,  175. 

"Watertown,  175. 

Webster,  175. 

West  Boylston,  176. 

West  Chelmsford,  176. 

West  Springfleld,  176. 

West  Warren,  176. 

Whitinsville,  176. 

Winchendon,  176. 

Worcester,  176,  177. 

Massachusetts,  statistics  regarding  upper  stories  of,  152-177. 
Minimum  ■wage,  recommendation  of  a,  447-449. 
Morocco-dressers,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  241,  242, 

Nail-maker,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  273. 

Natick,  Co-operative  Grocery  Store  of,  461. 

Nationality  of  workingmen,   the  condition  of  whose  families    was   investigated, 

214-218. 
New  Bedford,  Acushnet  Co-operative  Association  of,  460. 
Ncwburyport,  condition  of  workingmen's  homes  in,  392,  393. 
Norway,  co-operation  in,  486. 

Occupations  of  workingmen,  the  condition  of  whose   families  was  investigated, 

210-214. 
Operatives,  means  of  escape  of,  from  upper  stories  of  mills  in  Massachusetts,  153-177. 
Operatives,  protection  of,  from  dangerous  machinery,  181-183. 
Out-door  employments,  unskilled,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  of  families 

representing,  306-342. 
Overseers  in  mill,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  305,  306. 

Painters,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  238. 

Parents,  care  of,  average  yearly  outlay  for,  435. 

Piece-workers,  health  of,  compared  with  that  of  day-workers,  82,  83. 

Places  in  which  the  condition  of  workingmen's  families  was  investigated,  203-210. 

Plasterers,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  238,  239. 

Prussia,  percentage  of  children  receiving  instruction  in,  25. 

the  state  of  education,  and  laws  relating  thereto,  24-28. 

Quarrymen,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  339. 

Recreation,  average  yearly  outlay  for,  435. 

Relay  system  for  children,  one  of  the  principal  features  in  English  factory  labor, 

120,  121,  128. 
Religion,  average  yearly  outlay  for,  435. 
Rents  and  rooms,  gi-adations  of,  387. 

Rents,  as  regards  fathers,  "  alone  "  or  "  assisted,"  table  of  percentages  paid  for,  388. 
kind  of  labor,  table  of  percentages  paid  for,  388. 
of  workingmen,  385-389. 
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Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneer  Society,  description  of  the,  467-475. 
Rooms  and  rents,  gradations  of,  387. 

Sanitary  condition  of  workingmen's  homes,  389,  390. 
Savings,  conclusions  regarding,  444,  445. 

or  surplus,  table  of  average  yearly,  376,  377. 
family,  379. 
fathers',  378. 
Saxony,  co-operation  in,  488. 

School  attendance  of  factory  children  in  England,  116,  121, 126, 127,  140. 
Schools,  half-time  and  factoiy,  of  Massachusetts,  28-37. 
in  England,  5,  6. 

Massachusetts,  5,  6. 
system  of,  in  England,  12-24. 

their  tendency  to  perpetuate  class  distinctions,  57-59. 
in  Prussia,  number  of  children  in  public  elementary,  25. 
Rev.  Jas.  Frazer's  statement  on  the  public  school  system  of  America,  48-50. 
Scotch  families,  number  of,  that  save  money,  376. 

Section-hands  in  mill,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  280-284. 
Sexual  derangement,  the  most  potent  causes  of,  87. 
Ship-carpenter,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  239. 
Shoe-channellcr,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  242. 
cutters,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  242,  243. 
lasters,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  243,  244. 
makers,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  245-252. 
trimmers,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  244,  245. 
Shop-trades,  skilled,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  representing, 
342-350. 
unskilled,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  representing, 
351-354. 
Shoremen  (fishermen),  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  340. 
Sickness,  average  yearly  outlay  for,  435. 
Size  of  workingmen's  families  in  Massachusetts,  203-215. 
Slasher  in  mill,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  287. 
Societies,  average  yearly  outlay  for,  435. 

Spare  hand  in  mill,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  287. 
Spinners,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  284-286. 
Stair-builder,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  ftimily  of  a,  239. 
Stone-cutters,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  349.     , ' 
Suffrage  a  blessing  only  when  educated,  44,  45. 

its  extension  to  women,  40,  41. 
Sundry  expenses,  summary  of  results  concerning,  437. 
Surplus  or  debt  of  workingmen's  families,  374-383. 

savings,  table  of  average  yearly,  376,  377. 
Switzerland,  co-operation  in,  486,  487. 

Tanner,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  253. 

Teamsters,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  340-342. 

Tenements,  average  size  of  workingmen's,  389,  390. 

Ten-hour  law,  English,  of  1847,  127, 128. 

Tobacco  manufacture,  investigations  in  Massachusetts  concerning,  106, 107. 

Travel  to  work,  average  yearly  outlay  for,  435. 

Ventilation  in  factories,  86,  87. 

mills  should  be  secured,  182. 

Wage-laborers,  number  of,  in  Massachusetts,  210. 

results  regarding  earnings,  expenses,  manner  of  living  and  savings 
of,  442-445. 
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AVages  and  earnings,  explanation  concerning,  191,  192. 
Wage-system,  recommendations  concerning  the,  446-450. 
what  it  does,  446. 

that  is  weak  and  criminal,  446. 
fails  to  do,  446. 
Wakefield,  South  Reading  Co-operative  Association  of,  460. 
Watchmaker,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  273. 
Weavers,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  287-290. 
Westfield,  condition  of  workingmen's  homes  in,  393. 
Whip-makers,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  350. 
Wife  labor,  per  cent  of  earnings  of,  371. 
Wives  of  workingmen,  benefits  of  homo  labor  of,  361. 

earnings  of,  360,  301. 
Women,  employment  of,  suggestions  in  regard  to,  107-112. 
extension  of  suffrage  to,  40,  41. 

injury  from  certain  industrial  pursuits  to  society  and,  69,  70. 
Worcester,  Co-operative  Grocery  and  Provision  Store  of,  459. 
Workers  in  Massachusetts,  number  and  per  cent  of,  according  to  U.  S.  Census  of 

1870,  369. 
Workingmen,  American  and  Swiss,  comparative  styles  of  dress  of,  430. 
average  earnings  of,  358,  359. 

surplus  of  earnings  in  families  of,  377. 
earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of, — 
Blacksmiths,  253. 
Boiler-maker,  254. 
Boot-makers,  240,  241. 
Bricklayers,  221. 
Cabinet-maker,  342. 
Carpenters,  221-236. 
Carriage-painter,  343. 
smith,  343. 
trimmer,  344. 
Cigar-makers,  344,  345. 
Currier,  241. 
Cutlers,  254,  255. 
Dressers  in  mill,  279. 
Engine-builder,  255. 
Fishermen,  306,  307. 
Furniture-maker,  345. 
Hatters,  345,  346. 
Iron-moulders,  256. 
rollers,  257,  258. 
worker,  258. 
Jewellers,  258,  259. 
Laborers,  for  builders,  307,  308. 
in  carriage-shop,  351. 
cutlery-works,  273,  274. 
iron-works,  274,  275. 
machine-shop,  276-278. 
mill,  291-303. 
blanket-mill,  304. 
paper-mill,  304. 
print-works,  304. 
rolling-mill,  279. 
shipyard,  336. 
shop,  351-353. 
on  streets,  336, 337. 
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"Workingmcn,  Laborers,  on  wharf,  337-339. 

out-door,  309-336. 

in  whip-factory,  354. 
Machinists,  259-272. 
Masons,  236,  237. 
Mechanics,  346-348. 
Mill-hands,  280. 
Morocco-dressers,  241,  242. 
Nail-maker,  273. 
Overseers  in  mill,  305,  306. 
Painters,  238. 
Plasterers,  238,  239. 
Quarrymcn,  339. 
Section-hands  in  mill,  280-284. 
Ship-carpenter,  239. 
Shoe-channeller,  242. 
cutters,  242,  243. 
lasters,  243,  244. 
trimmers,  244,  245. 
makers,  245-252. 
Shoremen  (fishermen),  340. 
Slasher  in  mill,  287. 
Spare  hand  in  mill,  287. 
Spinners,  284-286. 
Stair-builder,  239. 
Stone-cutters,  349. 
Tanner,  253. 
Teamsters,  340-342. 
Watchmaker,  273. 
Weavers,  287-290. 
Whip-makers,  350. 
earnings  of,  357-371. 

individual  presentation  of  the  condition  of  families  of,  218-354. 
family  expenses  of,  372-374. 

in  Massachusetts,  quantity  of  fuel  used  yearly  by,  412. 
per  cent  owning  houses  in  which  they  live,  386. 
relying  or  depending  upon  labor  of  wife  or  children  for  support  of 

families,  number  of,  357,  358. 
rightful  remuneration  of  their  labor   reduced  by  that  of  working 

children,  304. 
snmmary  of  the  financial  status  of,  374-376. 
supporting  thek  families  by  their  individual   earnings,  number  of, 

357,  358. 
table  of  average  highest  and  lowest  yearly  rents  of,  385,  386. 
Workingmen's  earnings  and  expenses,  summary  of  results  concerning,  384,  385. 
expenses,  lessened  by  home  labor  of  wife,  360,  361. 

summary  of  results  concerning  percentages  of,  441,  442. 
families,  average  yearly  outlay  for  specified  sundries,  435. 

consumption  of  meat  in,  416. 

condition  of,  191-450. 

cost  of  living  of.  354-385. 

expenditure  for  food  in,  414,  415. 

expense  of  fuel  in,  410-412. 

extent  of  investigations   (and  their  representative  valae) 
Into  the  condition  of,  200-218. 

food  of,  412-428. 
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Workingmen's  families  liaving  pianos  or  organs,  sewing-machines,  carpeted  rooms, 
pews  in  churcli,  436. 
method  of  agents  in  obtaining  information  concerning,  219. 
per  cent  of  earnings  contributed  by  child  labor  in,  371. 
size  of,  in  Massachusetts,  203-215. 
summary  of  results  concerning  sundry  expenses  of,  437. 
summary  of  results  concerning  the  clothing  of,  432,  433. 
sundry  expenses  of,  in  past  years,  436. 
surplus  or  debt  of,  374-3S3. 

yearly  average  expenditure  for  boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods 
and  clothing,  428-431. 
food  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  421. 

summary  of  results  concerning,  428. 
homes,  condition  of,  in  Amesbury,  391. 

Haverhill,  391,  392. 

Holyokc,  392. 

Newburyport,  392,  393. 

Westfield,  393. 

California,  393. 

Louisiana,  393,  394. 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  394. 

New  York,  394. 

Pennsylvania,  395. 

Georgia,  39-5. 

Texas,  395. 

Austria,  395. 

Belgium,  395,  396. 

Brazil,  397. 

New  Granada,  397. 

Denmark,  397. 

England,  397. 

Egypt,  397,  398. 

France,  398-400. 

Greece,  400. 

Italy,  400-402. 

Morocco,  402. 

Navigator's  Islands,  402. 

Netherlands,  402. 

Norway,  402,  403. 

Persia,  403. 

Peru,  404. 

Portugal,  404. 

Prussia,  404. 

Russia,  404,  405. 

Saxe  Coburg,  405. 

Saxony,  405. 

Spain,  406. 

Sweden.  406.  407. 

Switzerland,  407. 

Tripoli,  407. 

Turkey,  407-409. 

Uruguay, 409. 

Venezuela,  409. 
In  Massachusetts,  condition  of,  389-393. 

other  states  of  the  Union,  condition  of,  393-395, 
foreign  countries,  condition  of,  395-409. 
sanitary  condition  of,  389,  390. 
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■Workingmen's  homes,  summary  of  results  concerning,  409, 410. 
savings,  comparative  statement  of: 
In  Denmark,  3S2. 
England,  382. 
France,  382.     • 
Germany,  382. 
Massachusetts,  382. 
Pennsylvania,  382. 
Russia,  382. 
Scotland,  382. 
Sicily,  382. 
Spain,  382. 
Sweden,  382. 
Switzerland,  382. 
Tunis  (Africa),  382. 
Turkey,  382. 
sundry  expenses,  433-437. 

yearly  average  of,  434. 
tenements,  average  size  of,  389,  390. 
"Working-women,  American  and  Swiss,  comparative  styles  of  dress  of,  431. 
children,  American  and  Swiss,  comparative  styles  of  dress  of,  432. 
"Workmen,  skilled,  per  cent  able,  individually,  to  provide  for  their  families,  358. 

unskilled,  per  cent  able,  individually,  to  provide  for  their  families,  358. 
skilled,  proportion  saving  money,  376. 
unskilled,  proportion  saving  money,  376. 

Young  persons,  first  English  law  making  a  distinction  between  children  and,  121. 
Young,  statement  of  Mr.  Simon  respecting  the  mortality  of  the,  72. 
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